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THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION 


SPEECH 


HON.  WM.  J.  ALSTON,  OF  ALABAMA, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  18,  1850, 

-mittee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President's  Message  trans- 
mitting the  Constitution  of  California. 


Mr.  ALSTON  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  An  imperious  sense  of  duty 
••>,  .trains  me  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  House — 
a  duty  I  owe  to  the  constituents  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  to  the  Union.  Born  an(l 
reared  at  the  South,  my  destiny  is  indissolubly 
■onnected  with  hers;  if  she  shall  prosper,  and 
look  forward  with  buoyancy  and  hope  to  the  fu- 
ture, I  shall  rejoice  with  her;  but  if,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  dark  cloud  of  fanaticism  which 
now  threatens,  shall  overshadow  her,  and  the  fury 
of  that  tempest  shall  sweep  her  fair  fields  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,  I,  too,  sir,  must  share  her 
calamity. 

Great  and  universal  discontent  pervades  the 
isouthern  States,  and  the  uprising  of  the  masses, 
like  the  ground  swell  of  the  ocean,  indicates  the 
approaching  storm.  What,  sir,  has  occasioned 
this  discontent  but  your  continued  agitation  of  the 
.ilave  question  for  the  iast  fifteen  years  ?  We  are 
f.oid  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Sackett]  that  the  South  acknowledges  the  sin 
and  evil  of  this  institution,  and  yet  seeks  to  ex- 
tend that  evil  over  others:  and  to  sustain  this  as- 
sertion, he  refers  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  Cla?,]  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
McDowell,]  and  others.  The  South,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, entertains  no  such  opinions;  and  it  would  be 
just  as  fair,  because  certain  persons  in  New  York 
ieny  the  marriage  rite  and  the  validity  of  personal 
property,  to  charge  that  New  York  was  opposed  to 
marriage  and  private  property.  We  are  told  by  St. 
Paul,  that  if  there  had  been  no  law  there  would 
have  been  no  sin:  then  sin  must  be  the  violation 
of  Divine  law;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that 
sluvery  is  not  a  violation  of  that  law,  and  there- 
fore no  sin. 

Physiologists  and  the  learned  agree,  that  the 
jiffcrent  complexions  among  the  higher  orders  of 
-.reation  are  too  deeply  seated  in  nature  to  be  the 
effect  of  climate,  food,  or  disease;  and  some  phi- 
losophers have  advanced  the  speculative  opinion, 
slat  the  negro  does  not  belong  to  the  race  of  man 
■poken  of  in  the  Bible,  and  refer  to  his  complex- 
ion, and  his  skull-bones,  which  are  thicker  than 
those  of  the  white  man  or  Indian,  and  invariably 
so;  his  facial,  and  other  bones;  his  form,  and  the 
peculiar  structure  of  his  skin,  with  other  differ- 
ences which  might  be  mentioned.  It  is  objected 
to  this  theory,  that  the  Bible  informs  us  that  "  of 
one  blood  are  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."  It  is, 
however,  replied  to  this,  that  if  the  negro  belongs 
to  an  inferior  grade,  this  passage  does  not  apply 
Whim,  and  by  no  means  proves  his  equality  with 


man,  who  was  created  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels;  and  the  20th  verse  of  the  23d  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  is  supposed  to  confirm  this  idea,  where  it 
is  said,  that  the  flesh  of  the  Egyptian  is  as  the 
flesh  of  the  beasts  of  the  field. *  And  it  is  further 
said,  that  as  we  advance  from  mere  inactive  mat- 
ter to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  we  find  fixed  and 
invariable  laws,  and  a  regular  gradation  or  series 
of  steps,  rising  one  above  another  in  regular  or- 
der, from  the  smallest  living  creature  to  man,  the 
highest;  and  it  is  supposed  by  those  reasoners, 
that  the  negro  may  be  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Indian  and  the  ourang-outang;  and  it  is  urged 
•that  there  is  &■  greater  difference  between  the  white 
man  and  negro  than  between  the  latter  and  the 
ourang-outang.  I  shall  not,  however,  pursue  this 
speculative  idea  further. 

But,  sir,  suppose  we  are  all  of  one  family,  (and 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  almost  universal  opinion,) 
these  mysterious  differences  still  remain  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  can  alone  be  explained  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  miraele  contravening  the  estab- 
lished and  invariable  laws  of  nature.  We  are  told 
in  the  Bible  that  all  the  antediluvians  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  flood,  except  Noah  and  his  family; 
that  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth;  and  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  objects  and  things  were  named  in  refer- 
ence to  appearance,  or  some  quality,  and  frequently 
both.  Taking  this  as  our  guide,  we  find  Shem  was 
copper  colored,  Ham  black,  and  Japheth  white  or 
fair — such  being  the  meanings  of  these  words  ac- 
cording to  our  commentators. 

We  find  that  one  of  Ham's  sons  settled  in 
Canaan,  from  whom  the  country  took  its  name; 
another,  Mezar,  Mizraim  or  Menes,  settled  in 
Egypt;  and  if  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  latter, 
it  will  be  removed  on  reference  to  the  23d  verse  of 
the  105th  Psalm,  where  it  is  said  Egypt  is  the  land 
of  Ham.  Herodotus,  the  historian,  who  lived 
some  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  tells  ua 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  with  all  the  con- 
tiguous nations  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  were  black, 
with  curled  or  woolly  hair,  and,  in  this,  he  is  con- 
firmed by  Abalfaragus,  an  Arabian  historian, 
quoted  by  Adam  Clark,  by  Richard  Watson,  in 
hi3  Historical  Dictionary,  and  others. 

Thus,  sir,  we  set  out  with  the  supposition  that 
Ham  was  black,  from  his  name;  we  trace  his  de- 
scendants to  Egypt,  and  find  they  were  black,  re- 
sembling our  negroes,  who  are  known  to  havft 
been  imported  from  Africa.     In  the  9th  chapter  of 

*  1st  Connthinna,  39th  verse. 


Genesis,  25th,  26th,  and  27th  verses,  Noah  said, 
"  Cursed  be  Canaan,  (cur  commentators,  Clarke, 
Newton,  &c,  say  it  should  be  Ham,  therein  agree- 
ing with  the  Arabic  copy  of  the  Bible,)  a  servant 
of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren."  "  And 
he  said,  blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem;  and 
Canaan  [Ham]  shall  be  his  servant."  "  God  shall 
enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem;  and  Canaan  [Ham]  shall  be  his  servant. 
The  use  of  the  word  "  cursed"  makes  it  more 
than  a  mere  prophecy  of  crimes  which  should 
afterwards  be  committed  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
judicial  and  irrevocable  decree  of  Heaven  that  this 
race  should  be  enslaved  by  the  other  two,  and, 
Barely,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  sin  to  do  that 
which  God  himself  has  ordained  and  ordered  to 
be  done.  We  find  slavery  recognized  in  the  com- 
mandment to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy:  the  owner 
was  required  to  make  his  slave  keep  it  also,  and 
in  the  tenth  commandment  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  man-servant,  nor  his 
maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,"&c;  and  these  com- 
mandments were  given  to  Moses  long  after  the 
curse  pronounced  on  Ham  and  his  descendants. 
Can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  our  Creator 
would  continue  this  state  of  vassalage  and  regu- 
late it  by  divine  law,  if,  as  Abolitionists  say,  it 
were  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  ?  Could  he  not 
as  readily  perceive  the  enormity  of  this  thing  as 
they  ?  and  could  he  not  have  denounced  it  in  as 
Btrong  terms  as  they  ?  Why  did  he  not  do  so  ?  I 
leave  it  to  their  peculiarly-tender  consciences  to 
answer. 

Moses,  by  divine  direction,  enacted  what  the 
Israelites  should  do  after  getting  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  It  is  said  in  the  25th  chapter  of  Le- 
viticus, 44th  and  45th  verses,  that  "both  thy  bond- 
men and  thy  bondmaids  which  thou  shalt  have 
shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you; 
of  them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids." 
"  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that 
do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy  and 
of  their  families  that  are  with  you  which  they  be-  j 
gat  in  your  land;  and  they  shall  be  your  posses- 
sion."    "And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance 
for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a 
possession;  they  shall  be  your  bondmen  forever." 
Can  any  language  characterize  southern  slavery  in 
plainer  or  stronger  terms  than  is  here  laid  down 
by  the  inspired  penman  ?    It  is  here  said  "  ye 
shall  buy  servants"  and  they  shall  be  your  pos- 
session"— thenecessary  words  to  convey  distinctly 
the  idea  of  property;  and  it  does  not  stop  there — it 
proceeds  to  show  how  long  this  property  in  slaves 
shall  last,  and  does  not  confine  it  to  six  years  nor 
to  the  year  of  jubilee,  as  in  the  case  of  Israelitish 
servants,  nor  even  to  the  lives  of  the  parties,  but 
declares  it  shall  descend  to  their  children,  and  not 
only  to  the  first  generation  but  forever.     These 
people  who  were  thus  ordered  to  be  enslaved  were 
the  descendants  of  Ham.     Here,  then,  is  a  divine 
enactment  enforcing  the  curse  pronounced  by  Noah 
on  Ham  and  his  descendants;  and  many  religious 
people  at  the  South   believe  the  present  condition 
of  the  descendants  of  Ham  is  a  palpable  and  irref- 
ragable proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  that,  according  to  the 
Bible,  slavery  might  originate  in  the  following 
manner,  to  wit:  1st,  A  man  might  dispose  of  his 
own  liberty,  (Exodus  xxi.,  5, 6;)  2d,  Slaves  might 
be  acquired  by  war  and  conquest^  (Deut,  xx.5 14;) 


3d,  Children  might  be  sold  by  their  own  parents, 
(Exodus  xxi.,  7;)  4th,  Thieves  unable  to  make 
restitution,  or  pay  the  penalty,  might  be  sold, 
(Exodus  xxii.,  3;)  5th,  Might  be  acquired  by 
purchase  generally,  (Leviticus  xxv.',  44,  45;)  6th, 
A  person  might  be  born  a  slave,  (Exodus  xxi.,  4;) 
7th,  Might  be  acquired  by  gift,  as  from  Abimelech 
to  Abraham,  (Genesis  xx.,  14;)  8th,  Might  be  ac- 
quired by  marriage,  (Genesis  xvi.,  2,  3,  4, 5,6,  7, 
8,  9;  xxiv.,  59, 61.)  And  again,  sir,  to  show  that 
the  idea  of  property  entered  fully  into  all  these 
regulations,  I  refer  to  the  21st  chapter  of  Exodus, 
20th  and  21st  verses,  where  it  13  said:  If  after 
the  cruel  beating  of  the  servant  by  the  owner,  he 
shall  die  after  a  day  or  two,  the  owner  shall  not  be 
punished,  because  "he  is  his  money."*  This 
covers  the  whole  ground  of  southern  slavery, 
with  this  difference,  that  our  lav/  holds  Jhe  slave- 
owner as  responsible  for  killing  a  slave  as  a  white 
man.  Indeed,  our  law  is  so  tender  of  the  life  of  the 
slave,  because  he  belongs  to  a  different  «aste,  that 
it  permits  none  but  slaveowners  to  sit  on  his  trial 
in  capital  cases,  who  might  feel  a  sympathy  with 
him,  and  better  understand  the  character  and  mo- 
tives of  his  conduct.  Again,  sir,  slavery  is  recog- 
nized by  God  himself  in  his  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, in  the  17th  chapter  of  Genesis,  12th  verse. 
Thus,  sir,  the  Deity,  who  created  the  universe  and 
established  moral  and  religious  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  mankind,  and  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  understand  what  morality  and  re- 
ligion required,  authorized  the  enslaving  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham,  (believed  to  be  our  negroes.) 
"Not  so,"  say  Abolitionists; ."  it  is  a  grievous 
sin;"  and  in  this  assertion  they  arrogate  to  them- 
selves more  wisdom  and  greater  purity  than  the 
God  who  made  them;  and  if  he  were  now  on 
earth ,  and  declared  this  doctrine,  like  the  Phari- 
sees of  old,  they  would  heap  upon  him  black  op- 
probrium, and  go  about  to  kill  him.  Sir,  Abra- 
ham, the  patriarch,  had  slaves  bought  with  his 
money — born  in  his  house — by  marriage  with 
Sarai — by  gift  from  Abimelech,  and  probably  by 
inheritance;  and  when  he  marched  to  the  rescue 
of  Lot,  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
went  with  him  into  battle. 

Isaac  had  slaves  by  inheritance,  and  by  mar- 
riage with  Rebecca.  Solomon  had  slaves,  with 
many  others.  Abimelech,  Bathuel,  Laban,  and 
Job,  had  slaves,  and  all  these  did  not  belong  to 
Israel. 

Thus,  sir,  it  will  be  seen,  both  from  the  Bible 
and  ancient  history,  that  slavery  existed  at  a  very 
early  period  after  the  flood,  and  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  world.  But,  sir,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Gospel  was  a  milder  dispensation, 
and  abolished  the  law.  When  Christ  was  about 
to  be  baptized,  he  said  he  came  not  to  destroy  the 
law,  but  to  fulfill  it.  j  At  the  time  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  slavery  existed  every- 
where in  its  worst  form,  extending  even  to  life. 
Did  he  denounce  it  as  a  great  moral,  social,  and 
political  curse?    No,  sir,  he  did  not;  but,  then,  he 

*  In  the  16th  chapter  of  Genesis  we  find  Abraham  said  to 
Sarai,  "Behold,  thy  handmaid  is  in  thy  own  hand ;  use  her  as 
it  pleaseth  thee."  Grotius  says  it  was  a  concession  of  power 
even  to  put  her  todeath ;  and  St.  John  Chrysostom  (Horn.  37) 
describes  it  as  an  unlimited  power  of  punishment  for  petu- 
lence  and  insubordination,  which  Calmet,  in  his  remarks 
on  this  place,  says,  every  master  had  over  his  slave,  and 
every  husband  had  over  the  slave  of  his  wife. 

fSt  Mattiew,  v.;  17/_ 
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may  not  have  understood  it  so  well  as  Abolition- 
ists now  do.  I  know,  sir,  it  is  said  that  we  live  in 
an  age  of  progress;  and  who  shall  say  that,  like 
the  giants  of  old,  these  people  shall  not  make  war 
against  Heaven?  or  it  may  be  that  he,  not  being 

3uite  so  holy,  (in  their  estimation,)  has  failed  in 
oing  his  duty  to  mankind  by  not  thundering 
anathemas  against  this,  as  they  say,  enormous 
sin.  And,  sir,  who  shall  say  these  wiseacres  may 
not,  like  those  who  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  be 
trying  to  find  a  shorter  road  to  Heaven  ?  But, 
air,  our  Savior,  not  agreeing  exactly  with  Abo- 
litionists, has  laid  down  in  the  Gospel  rules  for  the 
government  of  slavery.  Is  to  regulate  by  law  how 
j  thing  may  be  done,  to  abolish  it?  Does  God  in 
the  Old  Testament,  or  our  Savior  in  the  New, 
ever  lay  down  rules  for  the  commission  of  sin  ? 
Christ  enjoins  obedience  on  the  part  of  slaves  to 
their  masters,  and  to  the  bad  as  well  as  to  the 
good, as  a  thing  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.* 
Abolitionists  say  no,  that  is  altogether  wrong; 
they  ought  not  to  be  in  servitude  to  any  man,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  obey.  Submission  to  the 
iaws  and  peace  with  all  mankind,  are  enjoined  in 
the  Gospel;  yet  Abolitionists,  professing  to  be 
imbued  with  its  principles,  and  acting  under  its 
guidance,  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  are  in 
favor  of  revolutionizing  this  Government  to  get 
clear  of  slavery.  Wendell  Phillips  said,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Boston,  in  1848,  after  predicting  an 
insurrection  of  slaves  in  the  South,  "  God  forbid 
I  should  in  any  way  guaranty  protection  to  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  white  man."  No,  sir; 
he  said  "he  wanted  the  North  to  stand  still  and 
iet  the  fight  go  on;"  and  he  was  cheered  by  that 
meeting.  Is  it  for  the  sons  of  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  African  slave  trade,  and  who  sold 
these  negroes,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  to  our 
fathers,  and  put  the  price  in  their  pockets,  to  re- 
proach us  with  injustice  to  the  slave,  while  they 
still  retain  the  profits  of  that  traffic  ?  Has  it  not 
entered  into  the  aggregate  mass  of  their  wealth? 
Let  them  remember,  sir,  that  those  who  go  into 
courts  of  equity  on  earth,  or  the  high  court  of 
chancery  in  Heaven,  are  required  to  have  clean 
hands;  let  them  look'weil  to  their  own  sins  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  by  keeping  back  this  money,  with 
the  interest,  before  they  reprove  the  sins  of  their 
brethren.  If,  as  they  contend,  it  is  a  great  sin  to 
ateal  men  from  Africa,  I  would  call  their  attention 
to  the  22d  chapter  of  Exodus,  3d  verse,  where  we 
are  told  that  the  thief  was  required  to  make  resti- 
tution, and  if  he  had  nothing,  that  he  was  sold  for 
his  theft.  Now,  sir,  let  them  make  restitution,  or 
be  sold  into  slavery  for  this  stealing  of  negroes 
from  Africa;  and  if  this  were  done,  perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens] 
might  find  himself  subjected  to  the  same  cere- 
mony which  he  says  is  performed  in  Virginia. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  your  boasted  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negro  at  the  North?  Do  you  allow 
'.iim  political  freedom,  without  which,  in  this  coun- 
try, liberty  is  rather  an  insult  than  a  blessing? 

Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  bases  all  human  law 
on  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God,  and 
founds  our  right  to  all  property  on  the  28th  verse  of 

*  1  Peter,  verses  18, 19,  20,  and  21.  The  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  Philemon,  verses  10, 11, 12, 13,  and  14.  Epistle  of  Paul 
o  Titus,  ii.,  9, 10.  1  Timothy,  vi.,  1,  8,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Colos- 
5ians,  iii.,  22,  23,  24.  Ephesians,  vi.,  5,  3,  7,  8.  St.  Mat- 
•:hew,  xviii.,  83, 24, 85, 28. 


the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  which,  he  says,  was  a 
gift  to  all  mankind  equally.  Upon  the  laws  of 
nature  and  religion,  he  says,  the  law  of  nations 
is  erected;  and  according  to  Justinian,  the  an- 
cient civilians  held  that  slavery  might  arise,  jure 
gentium — 1st,  from  captivity  in  war,  whence  slaves 
were  called  mancipia,  quasi  monu  capli — the  con- 
queror, say  they,  had  a  right  to  take  the  life  of  a 
captive,  and,  having  spared  that,  had  a  right  to 
deal  with  him  as  he  pleased;  2d,  jure  civili,  as 
when  a  man  sells  himself;  3d,  jure  nascentur — the 
children  of  acquired  slaves  are,  jure  natura,  by  a 
negative  kind  of  birthright,  slaves  also;  the  civil 
law  agreeing  in  all  three  of  these  particulars  with 
the  Bible;  and  in  the  British  nation,  where  slavery 
has  long  been  abolished,  in  the  winter  of  1817, 
Mr.  Justice  Scott,  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
English  bench,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
court  in  the  case  of  the  Le  Louis,  a  French  vessel 
taken  by  a  British  cruiser  for  being  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  said — 

"  That  personal  slavery  arising  out  of  forcible  captivity, 
i3  coeval  with  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind ;  that  it  is  found  existing  (and,  as  far  as  appears,  with- 
out animadversion)  in  the  earliest  and  most  authentic 
records  of  the  human  race;  that  it  is  recognized  by  the  code* 
of  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity;  that  under  the 
light  of  Christianity  itself,  the  possession  of  persons  so  ac- 
quired has  been  in  every  civilized  country  invested  with  the 
character  of  property,  and  secured  as  such  by  all  the  pro- 
tections of  law;  that  solemn  treaties  have  been  framed  and 
national  monopolies  eagerly  sought,  to  facilitate  and  extend 
the  commerce  in  this  a-sserted  property ;  and  all  this,  with 
all  the  sanctions  of  law,  public  and  municipal,  and  without 
any  opposition,  except  the  protests  of  a  few  private  moral- 
ists, little  heard,  and  less  attended  to,  in  every  country,  till 
within  these  very  few  years,  in  this  particular  country. 

"  If  the  matter  rested  here,  I  fear  it  would  have  been 
deemed  a  most  extravagant  assumption  in  any  court  of  the 
law  of  nations  to  pronounce  that  this  practice,  the  tolerated, 
the  approved,  the  encouraged  object  of  law,  ever  since  man 
became  subject  to  law,  was  prohibited  by  that  law,  and  was 
legally  criminal.  But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here.  Within 
these  few  years  a  considerable  change  of  opinion  has  taken 
place,  particularly  in  this  country.  Formal  declarations 
have  been  made  and  laws  enacted  in  reprobation  of  this 
practice,  and  pains,  ably  and  zealously  conducted,  have  been 
taken  to  induce  other  countries  to  follow  the  example; 
but  at  present  with  insufficient  effect;  for  there  are  nations 
which  adhere  to  the  practice  under  all  the  encouragement 
which  their  own  laws  can  give  it.  What  is  the  doctrine  of 
our  courts  of  the  law  of  nations  relatively  to  them  ?  Why, 
that  their  practice  is  to  be  respected ;  that  their  slaves,  if 
taken,  are  to  be  restored  to  them ;  and  if  not  taken  under  in- 
nocent mistake,  to  bo  restored  with  costs  and  damages. 
All  this,  surely,  upon  the  ground  that  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  any  State,  is  no  departure  from  the  law  of  nations; 
because,  if  it  were,  no  such  respect  could  be  allowed  to  it, 
upon  an  exemption  of  its  own  making;  for  no  nation  can 
privilege  itself  to  commit  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations 
by  a  mere  municipal  regulation  of  its  own.  And  if  our  un- 
derstanding and  administration  of  the  law  of  nations  be, 
that  every  nation,  independently  of  treaties,  retains  a  legal 
right  to  carry  on  this  traffic,  and  that  the  trade  carried  on 
under  that  authority  is  to  be  respected  by  all  tribunals,  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  consistent 
grounds  on  which  to  maintain  that  the  traffic,  according  to 
our  views  of  that  law,  is  criminal."  See  Dodson-s  Admi- 
ralty Reports,  vol.  2,  pages  250, 251 . 

The  leading  principles  in  this  case  were  recog- 
nized and  confirmed  in  1820,  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  Madrazo  vs.  Willis. 
,  Similar  views  of  the  law  of  nations  were  taken  by 
I  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
j  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  and 
S  Portuguese  vessels  captured  by  American  cruisers. 
||  It  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  else 
Ij  the  God  of  nature  could  not  have  permitted  its 
||  sanction  in  that  code  which  he  gave  to  his  chosen 
'  people.  It  was  not  incompatible  with  the  prac- 
H  tice  of  pure  and  undefileti  religion,  because  it  was, 


at  least,  permitted  by  Him,  who  ie  the  great  and 
sole  object  of  the  highest  religious  homage.  Thus 
we  see,  sir,  that  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  law  of  nations,  slavery  was  tolerated 
and  justified;  and  the  broad  doctrine  is  laid  down 
by  Blackstone,  that  the  law  of  nature  recognized 
the  right  to  property  in  all  mankind  equally;  and 
the  first  title  to  individual  property  he  founds  on 
occupancy,  and  traces  the  continuance  of  that  right 
to  civil  or  municipal  regulations;  and  if  we  ex- 
amine the  Bible,  which,  he  says,  is  higher  evi- 
dence of  the  law  of  nature  than  the  opinions  of 
ethical  writers,  we  shall  find  that  individual  or 
private  property  in  slaves  as  well  as  other  things 
is  recognized  therein.  Property  in  slaves  is  re- 
cognized by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  As  persons,  they  constitute  an 
element  in  representation;  as  property,  they  are 
liable  to  taxation.  They  have  been  subjected  to 
it  whenever  you  have  resorted  to  direct  taxes,  and 
often  sold  by  the  Government  officers  in  making 
their  collections.  You  yearly  repeat  this  selling 
of  slaves  under  executions  founded  upon  judg- 
ments against  defaulting  officers.  By  your  navi- 
gation laws  you  also  recognize  property  in  slaves. 
You  provide  for  their  transportation  coastwise  from 
the  port  of  any  State  to  any  port  or  place  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Here,  sir,  you  protect  our  right  to  slaves  where 
they  are  carried  by  their  owners  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  slave  States,  and  the  Constitution  requires 
you  to  deliver  them  up  when  they  escape  into 
such  States  as  have  abolished  slavery;  thus  show- 
ing that  the  right  to  slaves  is  not  destroyed  the 
moment  they  pass  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
slave  States.  If  this  be  true,  sir,  upon  what 
grounds  can  it  be  said  that  the  slave  will  be  free 
the  moment  he  touches  the  joint  territory  of  all 
these  States?  It  is  your  duty  to  make  laws  to 
protect  the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his 
rights  in  these  territories;  but  does  that  give  you 
the  power  to  abolish  the  right  to  property  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  Constitution  prohibits  your 
touching  private  property  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, unless  for  public  use,  and  then  only  upon 
compensation, — showing  clearly  that  the  f'ramers 
of  the  Constitution  never  intended  you  should 
have  power,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  abolish 
the  right  to  hold  property  of  any  kind;  and  still 
more  to  tie  up  your  hands  and  prevent  your  as- 
suming powers  which  they  did  not  intend  to  give, 
they  stipulated  that  all  the  powers  not  expressly 
granted,  or  incidental  to  an  expressly  granted 
power,  were  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people. 
But,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  admit  you 
had  the  power,  would  it  be  just  to  exercise  it? 
Let  me  put  a  case:  suppose  the  South  were  in  a 
majority,  and  to  pass  a  law  that  all  manufactured 
articles  should  be  forfeited  the  moment  they  landed 
in  our  territories,  either  to  the  public  generally. 
or  to  any  informer,  would  it  not  be  considered,  and 
justly  too,  as  an  intolerable  oppression  on  the 
North?  But  we  might  say  to  you  with  as  much 
sangfroid  as  you  say  to  us,  "We  do  not  intend  to 
interfere  with  your  constitutional  rights;  you  can 
go  into  these  territories  where  you  please,  and 
etay  as  long  as  you  please,  only  you  must  not 
take  these  articles  with  you;  and  you  may  do  even 
that  if  you  choose,  but  we  will  not  allow  you  to 
keep  them  there  as  your  private  property.  Our 
slaves,  sir,  are  not  only  property,  but  they  are 


persons,  and  make  a  part  of  our  families;  and 
when  you  say  that  slaves  shall  not  go  into  the  ter- 
ritories, you  exclude  a  portion  of  our  families,  or 
you  destroy  the  domestic  relation  between  master 
and  slave;  and  no  sensible  man,  North  or  South, 
East  or  West,  will  hesitate  one  moment  to  say, 
that  you  indirectly,  but  effectually,  prohibit  us 
from  settling  in  these  territories. 

You  tell  us  that  slavery  is  a  great  evil.  Why 
so,  sir?  Was  it  an  evil  to  the  slave  to  be  brought 
from  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  infanticide  and  can- 
nibalism in  his  native  wild?,  to  the  mild  treatment 
and  personal  security  of  a  Christian  land  ? — from 
heathen  worship  to  Christianity  ?  Is  he  injured 
by  being  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  less  worked, 
than  the  laboring  classes  of  other  lands  ? 

There  are  no  mobs,  and  no  paupers  among 
them,  and  less  crime  than  is  believed  to  exist  among 
the  laboring  poor  of  any  other  country.  They 
have  less  care  on  their  minds,  and  are  more  con* 
tented  than  any  other  people.  They  give  them- 
selves no  thought  for  the  morrow,  knowing  that 
their  master  will  provide  for  their  wants;  indeed, 
the  master  is  prompted  to  do  so,  not  only  from 
motives  of  humanity,  but  from  self-interest.  If 
the  owner  neglect  to  provide  him  with  proper  sus- 
tenance, or  impose  excessive  labor  upon  him,  ht 
thereby  becomes  enfeebled.  If  he  fail  to  clothe 
him  comfortably,  exposure  brings  on  disease,  which 
causes  loss  of  time  and  the  expense  of  medical 
attendance.  The  slave  when  sick  is  sure,  from 
the  same  motives,  to  have  the  attentions  of  hie 
owner  or  overseer,  and  when  he  becomes  old  is 
still  provided  for.  Who,  sir,  pays  the  poor  man's 
medical  bills  when  he  is  sick,  bears  the  loss  of  his 
time,  or  provides  him  the  conveniences  of  life  in 
old  age?  Are  these  the  evils  of  negro  slavery? 
It  is  objected  that  he  cannot  go  where  he  pleases; 
and  who  can  ?  The  slave  is  restrained  by  his  ob- 
ligation to  his  master;  and  necessity  of  some  sort 
— generally  the  want  of  money — restrains  other 
men.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  negro,  the  hardship  is  not  in  the  loss  of  free- 
dom, as  it  would  be  with  the  white  man,  for  he 
has  always  been  a  slave,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  the  country  whence  he  came. 

It  is  said  that  families  and  friends  are  often  for- 
cibly separated  by  slavery,  never  to  meet  again; 
and  does  not  necessity — that  necessity  which  calls 
the  white  man,  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  to  remove  to 
distant  lands,  cause  as  much  sorrow  among  his 
and  his  wife's  relatives  and  friends  as  in  the  other 
case  ?  But  it  is  said  to  be  an  injury  to  us.  This, 
sir,  is  a  direct  insult.  When  did  you  take  out  a 
writ  of  lunacy  against  the  South  ? — before  what 
tribunal  have  you  established  our  inability  to  man- 
age our  own  affairs,  and  by  what  authority  do  you 
assume  our  guardianship?  But  it  is  not  true,  in 
point  of  fact,  as  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Clingman]  showed,  upon  a  comparison  of 
Virginia  with  New  York.  Let  us  take  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maryland,  both  having  about  the 
same  amount  of  territory.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  Maryland  had  a  free  population  of 
380,282;  and  in  1847,  her  property  was  assessed  at 
$202,272,650.  Massachusetts  in  1840,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  737,699,  and  her  property  in  1848  was  only 
$300,000,000.  In  Maryland  the  average  property 
of  every  free  person  was  $531;  in  Massachusetts 
$406 — being  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Ma- 
ryland.   Take  another  example:  in  1840,  Ken- 


tucky  had  a  free  population  of  597,570,  and  in 
1848  her  property  was  assessed  at  §272,847,696. 
Ohio  in  1840,  had  a  population  of  1,519,457,  and 
her  property  was  assessed  in  1848  at  §421 ,067,991. 
The  average  property  in  Kentucky  is  £ 456,  and 
in  Ohio  only  §211— more  than  fifty  per  cent,  less 
than  in  Kentucky;  and  as  the  population  of  Ohio 
is  still  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  Kentucky, 
her  average  property  would  be  less  at  this  time. 
■  In  1840,  there  were  built  in  Ohio,  970  houses  of 
brick,  and  2,764  of  wood;  in  Kentucky,  485  of, 
brick,  and  1,757  of  wood.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  considering  the  relative  amount  of  population 
of  these  States,  the  advantage  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  South,  and  which  is  still  more  strikingly 
shown  by  a  reference  to  the  relative  consumption  ' 
of  meats  and  breadstuff's. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  foreign  population,  with 


times  her  population,  had  only  four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ten. 

Where  now  stands  the  gentleman's  boasted 
superiority  over  my  State  in  intelligence,  based  on 
his  educational  statistics  ?  The  gentleman  very 
ingeniouslyadds  the  primary  schools  to  the  others, 
and  then,  upon  the  aggregate,  boasts  of  superior 
intelligence.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  had  read 
that  Solomon  said  "  much  wisdom  is  much  grief,'1 
and  he  therefore  selected  a  very  moderate  scale — 
the  ABC  class — for  his  boasted  superiority.  Bui 
even  here,  I  doubt  the  gentleman's  right  to  boast 
over  my  State,  when  it  is  borne  in  mir.d  that  men 
of  wealth  frequently  employ  private  teachers  in 
their  families,  in  order  to  educate  their  children  at 
home,  and  that  these  private  schools  are  not 
enumerated  in  the  census. 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman's  speech  contradicted 
itself  on  this  subject,  for  just  before  he  asserted  our 


ts  natural  increase,  be  deducted,  the  increase  of  U  ;nfer;orjty,  he  had   charged  that  the  South,  whc 


the  southern  white  population  will  be  found  to  be 
the  greatest.  There  were  four  hundred  and  seventy 
persons  in  the  penitentiaries  of  Ohio  in  1840,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  in  those  of  Kentucky 
during  the  same  year — Ohio  having  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  than  Kentucky,  according  to  popu- 
lation, and  one-sixth  of  all  in  the  Kentucky  peni- 
tentiaries were  born  in  free  States. 

The  non-slaveholding  States  are  very  much 
troubled  with  paupers,  while,  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  pauperism  is  almost  unknown.  Pauperism 
and  crime  are  not  exotics  at  the  North  and  West, 
while  we  are  almost  free  from  both.  In  1840, 
there  was  more  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
than  in  all  the  fifteen  southern  States. 

The  greater  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  South 
is  not  denied  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Campbell;]  but  he  endeavors  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  more  comfortable  and  happy. 
He  says,  "  in  the  Northwest,  we  believe  that  the 
1  cultivation  of  the  intellect — the  advancement  of 


are  in  the  minority,  had  aggressed  on  the  North, 
by  rilling  all  the  offices  of  this  Government,  or 
nearly  so,  from   its    organization  to  the  present 
!   time. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Bowdov]  called  his  attention 
r  to  his  other  branch  of  public  happiness:  and  how 
I  did  he  answer — by  reference  to  the  statistics  ?  No. 
!j  sir  !  they  did  not  suit  his  purpose.  But  the  gen- 
ii tleman  drew  on  a  fertile  imagination,  by  supposing 
ii  that  we  did  not  punish  crime,  or,  at  least,  to  the 
|  extent  they  did,  thereby  yielding  the  moral  branch, 
i|  and  much  the  most  important  one  to  society ,  to  the 
|j  slaveholding  States. 

Again,  sir;  the  Mormons  resided  in  Ohio  for  fi 
i'  long  time,  and  some  of  them  still  do,  and  by  their 
|l  community  of  goods  and  plurality  of  wives,  occa- 
,  sioned  great  disturbance  and  frequent  mobs.  In- 
!i  deed,  I  understand  that  they  have  not  only  male 
;  mobs  in  the  Northwest,  but  I  saw  in  one  of  the 
,!  public  papers,  a  short  time  since,  that  they  had  i\ 
\  large  female  mob  there.    I  could  not  believe  it  until 


public  morals — are  the  true  sources  of  public  '•[  a  highly  respectable  western  gentleman  assured  me 
'happiness.  Hence  we  build  churches  and  school-  ;  that  it  was  true,  and  that  they  had  had  several 
'  houses,"  «fec. — and   makes  a  great  display  of  ! I  within  the  last  eighteen  months. 


Ohio's  colleges,  academies,  grammar  and  primary  > 
schools,  and  brings  up  my  State  in  his  comparison. 
It  is  true,  sir,  the  census  shows  we  have  a  little 
more  than  our  proportion  of  those  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  compared  with  Ohio.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for  when  you  reflect  that  Ala- 
bama is  a  new  State — that  her  population  came 
from  other  States,  and  that  among  the  pioneers  of 
all  new  countries,  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  un- 
learned adventurers,  but  who  are  generally  shrewd 
and  energetic  men.  It  is  equally  true  that  Ohio 
has  a  few  more  than  her  proportion  of  colleges,  if 
the  returns  can  be  relied  on;  and  this  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact,  that  our  State  is  filled 
with  citizensfrom  other  States,  bringing  with  them 
their  partialities  for  the  States  from  which  they 
came,  which  induces  them  to  send  their  children 
back  to  be  educated ,  or,  at  least,  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation. Hence,  you  find  Alabama  boys  at  the 
colleges  of  almost  all  of  the  older  States.  But 
does  this  prove  that  education  is  less  attended  to  in 
Alabama  than  in  Ohio  ?  We  find,  by  reference  to 
the  same  census,  that  Alabama  had  one  hundred 


Woman  in  the  South  is  looked  upon  as  Heaven's 
last,  best  gift  to  man,  and  we  are  unwilling  that 
even  the  winds  of  heaven  should  visit  her  too 
roughly;  but  in  the  highly  moral  Northwest,  we 
find  her  in  mobs,  with  missiles  in  hand,  assailing 
the  other  sex.  Is  this  the  gentleman's  boasted 
morality  ?  May  God  ever,  as  heretofore,  keep  uf 
strangers  to  this  sort  of  morality  ! 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Campbell,] 
says,  "our  fair  countrywomen,  yielding  to  the  ten- 
'  der  sympathies  which  always  adorn  their  sex, 
'  when  inquired  of  by  a  disconsolate  pas3er-by  of 
'  her  own  sex,  who,  perhaps,  may  carry  in  her 
'  arms  an  infant  slightly  tinged,  may  point  out  the 
'  nearest  and  best  road  to  Canada.  Is  there  any- 
'  thing  wrong  in  this?  Point  it  out."  And  the 
gentleman  seems  to  think  that  this  course  is  mor- 
ally and  religiously  right,  for  he  sanctions  it. 

We  find  in  the  16th  chapter  of  Genesis,  6th,  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  verses,  that  "  when  Sarai  dealt  hardly 
with"  Hagar,  her  maid,  "  she  fled;  and  the  Angei 
of  the  Lord  met  her  and  said:  'Hagar,  Sarai'e 
maid,  whence  earnest  thou  ?  and  whither  wilt  thou 


and  fourteen,  and  Ohio  seventy-three  academies  j  go?'  And  she  said,  I  flee  from  the  face  of  my  mie 
and  grammar  schools.  Alabama  had  at  these  I  tress,  Sarai.  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
academies  and  grammar  schools,  five  thousand  and  i|  her,  return  unto  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thyself 
eighteen  students;  while  Ohio,  with  nearly  five  !  under  her  hands,"    Here  is  a  case  similar  to  the 
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one  stated  by  the  gentleman;  yet  how  different  the 
command  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  from  the  advice 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio ! 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  slavery  gave  too  much 
political  power  to  the  siaveholding  States.  This 
is  an  objection  to  the  Constitution.  Your  fathers 
thought  that  there  was  good  reason  for  adopting 
this  provision,  because  it  was  believed  that  the 
slaves  would  keep  out  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
the  white  population,  and  if  not  allowed  represent- 
ation, the  South  would  be  shorn  of  much  politi- 
cal power.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  three-fifths 
should  be  represented  and  taxed.  Experience  has 
proved  that  in  consequence  of  slavery  in  the  South , 
almost  all  of  the  foreign  immigration  has  settled 
in  the  North  and  West,  and  swelled  your  voting 
population  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  three-fifths 
rule  gives  the  South,  which  shows  that  the  North 
and  West  are  not  injured  in  a  political  point  of 
view.  The  labor  of  the  slave  is  not  brought  in 
competition  with  the  free  labor  of  the  poor  in  the 
North  and  West,  and  why?  Because  you  do  not 
raise  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  turpentine, 
which  are  the  products  of  slave  labor.  The  more 
slave  labor  is  increased,  the  more  of  these  articles 
are  raised,  and  consequently  you  buy  them  cheap- 
er, and  that  cheapness  enables  you  to  make  the 
greater  profit.  Your  prosperity  enables  you  to  en- 
large your  business  and  employ  more  laborers, 
thereby  lessening  the  number  employed  in  other 
Occupations.  Take,  for  instance,  agriculture,  and 
in  the  proportion  that  you  withdraw  laborers  from 
its  pursuit,  you  lessen  the  amount  of  its  products, 
and  thereby  give  the  agriculturist  a  better  mar- 
ket; and  just  so  with  other  occupations.  Abolish 
slavery  at  the  South,  and  the  exportation  of  cotton 
ceases;  the  heat  of  our  climate,  with  the  insalubrity 
of  our  atmosphere  on  the  lowlands,  will  ever  keep 
the  white  man  from  cultivating  them  in  cotton, 
and  if  the  negro  were  free,  he  would  not.  Look 
at  Hayti,  where  the  free  negro  has  relapsed  into 
pristine  barbarism,  and  the  exports  which  were 
|25,000,000  in  1789,  have  dwindled  down  to  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  that  amount.*    In  Jamaica, 

*  McCulioeh's  Universal  Gazetteer,  title  Hayti:  "  One  of 
the  first  effects  of  the  revolution  which  abolished  the  slavery 
of  the  blacks,  was  an  enormous  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
agricultural  produce.  From  1794,  the  year  in  which  the 
slaves  were  declared  free  by  the  National  Convention  of 
France-,  to  1796,  the  value  of  the  exported  produce  had  sunk 
to  8,606,720  Itvres,  being  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  what  it 
had  been  in  1789;  and  seven  years  afterward  the  country 
had  become  almost  a  desert,  not  only  from  the  waste  of  civil 
war,  but  also  from  the  indolence  of  the  black  population. 
The  famous  Tbussainf  L'Ouverture  adopted  coercive  meas- 
ures to  restore  agriculture ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  idle  to 
suppose  that  any  other  will  ever  be  effectual  in  such  a  coun- 
try to  impel  the  negro  to  labor." 

"Moreau  St.  Mery,  quoted  by  McCulloch,  says  the  land 
is  never  manured,  and  scarcely  ever  weeded ;  and  only  a 
part  of  each  year's  produce  is  converted  into  molasses. 
This  arises  principally  from  idleness,  to  which  maybe  added 
the  depredations  of  cattle,  owing  to  bad  fences  and  the 
almost  total  impossibility  of  repairing  sugar  works,  from  a 
want  of  workmen  and" the  bad  faith  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned." 

"The  very  little  field-labor  effected  is  generally  per- 
formed by  elderly  people,  principally  by  old  Guinea  negroes. 
No  measures  of  the  government  can  induce  the  young 
Creoles  to  labor,  or  depart  from  their  habitual  licentiousness 
and  vagrancy.  The  few  young  females  that  live  on  the 
plantations  seldom  assist  in  any  labor  whatever,  but  live  in 
a  constant  state  of  idleness  and  debauchery." 

McCulloch:  "  Morals  are  universally  disregarded.  The 
private  habits  of  the  people  are  characterized  chiefly  by 
iilth  and  laziness;  marriage  is  scarcely  thought  of,  and  the 
ties  consequent  on  it  hare  not  the  shadow  of  an  existence," 


where  the  experiment  of  freeing  the  negro  has  been 
tried ,  it  has  failed.  In  the  first  ten  years  her  exports 
have  fallen  off  one-half;  the  negroes  refuse  to  work 
even  for  high  wages,  beyond  mere  necessaries; 
the  planters  are  said  to  be  bankrupt,  the  planta- 
tions abandoned  and  the  island  hastening  to  ruin. 
All  experience  has  proved  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  negro  causes  his  labor  to  be  lost  to  the 
world:  do  so  at  the  South,  and  you  destroy  the 
culture  of  cotton,— do  that,  and  your  factories 
must  fail,  your  commerce  must  languish;  com- 
mercial distress  will  seize  on  your  cities,  and  with, 
rapid  strides  advance  into  the  country:  and  let  no 
northern  or  western  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
occupation,  or  however  humble  he  may  be,  sup- 
pose, for  one  moment,  that  he  can  escape  this  uni- 
versal distress.  If  you  destroy  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, you  injure  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who 
wears  clothing  made  of  this  indispensable  product. 
If  you  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  raised ,  you  still 
injure  them  in  the  degree  by  causing  such  goods 
to  command  a  much  higher  price. 

Again,  sir;  abolish  slave  labor,  and  you  destroy 
the  largest  and  best  market  you  ever  had.  Your 
northern  manufactures  of  every  kind  must  find  a 
market  in  distant  lands;  the  hogs,  horses,  mules, 
&c,  of  the  West,  will  likewise  have  to  seek  other 
purchasers,  and  the  South  will  compete  withyouby 
becoming  stock-raisers,  mechanics,  artisans,  and 
merchants.  Will  you,  in  blindness  to  reason  and 
your  best  interests,  strike  this  blow?  It  may  be 
said  I  am  stating  an  extreme  case;  that  you  do  not 
propose  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States. 
Others  tell  us  they  do;  and  when  I  find  you  march- 
ing in  solid  column  with  these  men  to  restrict 
slavery  where  it  is,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  class- 
ing you  all  together — especially  when  I  see  your 
plans  are  the  best  chosen  to  effect  the  object  avowed 
by  others.  Why  will  you  restrict  slavery  ?  You 
must  know  that  extending  it  does  not  add  one  to 
the  number  of  slaves.  I  have  been  told  that  if  we 
enlarge  the  area  of  slavery,  we  increase  the  com- 
forts and  good  living  of  the  slave,  and  they  conse- 
quently multiply  more  rapidly;  and  in  this  way 
slavery  would  be  increased,  and  to  this  increase 
you  are  opposed.  And  if  this  be  true,  you  are,  on 
your  own  showing,  in  favor  of  the  reverse  of  this 
proposition,  which  is — by  bad  living  and  starva- 
tion to  prevent  the  increase;  which  idea  is  fully 
illustrated  by  a  member  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
Stevens,]  who  said,  "confine  it,  (slavery,)  and 
like  the  cancer  that  is  tending  to  the  heart,  it 
must  be  eradicated,  or  it  will  eat  out  the  vitals." 
Yes,  sir;  gentlemen  have  spoken  out— it  is  not  for 
the  good  of  the  slave;  it  is  not  for  the  good  of  the 
owner;  it  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  country;  but 
it  is  for  political  power  that  you  are  struggling.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  South  could  unite  on  any 
great  question — not  so  with  the  North  and  West — 
and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  this,  the  only 
question  which  could  bring  all  your  forces  together 
in  the  field.  Thus,  sir,  fanaticism  and  political 
ambition  combined,  have  brought  this  Government 
to  the  precipice,  and  are  still  urging  it  on,  when, 
before  you  can  be  made  to  see  and  feel  the  danger, 
all  may  be  ingulfed  in  one  common  ruin. 

I  this  day  tell  the  South,  that  if  she  supposes  she 
has  none  to  contend  with  but  the  Abolitionists  prop- 
er, she  is  greatly  mistaken;  yes,  I  tell  her  not  to 
slumber  under  the  impression  that  she  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  handful  of  Abolitionists.     1  say  to 


her,  "  Awake !  or  the   Philistines   will  be  upon 
you!" 

Gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  we  are  afraid  of 
our  slaves,  and  look  to  the  North  and  West  for 
aid  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  A  more  ridicu- 
lous idea  never  entered  the  head  of  man;  and  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  a  proclamation  of  free- 
dom would  bring  them  all  to  your  aid  against  us. 
So  thought  Caius  Marius,  in  his  sixth  consulate  of 
Rome.  When  Sylla  was  advancing  upon  the  city, 
Marius  proclaimed  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  who 
would  join  him;  and  history — the  chronicler  of  the 
past  and  apocalypse  of  the  future — informs  us  that 
he  obtained  the  enormous  number  of  three  !  Such 
would  be  your  disappointment,  when  you  came  to 
try  it.  Why,  sir,  does  not  the  history  of  the  two 
wars  with  Great  Britain  prove  this  idea  to  be  a 
mere  fallacy  ?  If,  in  the  days  of  Rome,  where 
slavery  existed  in  its  worst  form — extending  even 
unto  life  and  death — they  would  not  fight  for  free- 
dom, how  can  you  expect  them  to  do  so  under  the 
mild  treatment  of  our  Christian  land  ?  You  seem 
to  think  that  the  poor  white  man  of  our  country 
would  stir  up  the  negro  to  resistance,  and  head 
him  in  his  wild  attempts  at  robbery  and  bloodshed. 
Why,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  poor  white  man, 
although  not  interested  in  the  value  of  this  pro- 
perty, and  would  go  with  you  to  abolish  it,  if  it 
were  practicable  and  desirable,  has  too  much  good 
sense,  and  is  too  good  a  judge  of  negro  character, 
to  aid  you  in  such  mad  schemes;  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause he  knows  that  if  the  negro  were  freed  and 
continued  in  the  country,  it  would  be  giving  up  all 
he  had  to  thefts  and  robberies;  and  although  his 
feelings  are  not  enlisted  in  favor  of  this  kind  of 
property,  yet  you  would  find  him  disputing  every 
men  of  ground  with  you — not  in  defence  of  negro 
property,  but  of  his  home  and  little  ones. 

The  poor  man  will  never  consent  to  be  degra- 
ded to  either  social  or  political  equality  with  the 
emancipated  slave;  for  he  is  as  proud  as  you  or  1; 
and  well  knows  that  while  his  wantof  means  would 
fix  him  to  the  soil,  the  rich  man  could  go  where 
he  pleased.  How,  then,  are  our  negroes  to  be  in- 
cited to  insurrection  ?  Will  you  send  emissaries 
among  us?  It  will  take  an  army  to  guard  them. 
But,  sir,  suppose  I  am  mistaken  in  all  this,  and 
rebellion  should  show  itself — these  people  are  un- 
armed; and,  what  is  more,  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  arms;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  put  them 
down,  we  might  be  constrained  to  apply  to  them 
the  same  remedy  used  by  New  York,  in  the  negro 
insurrection  of  that  State  in  1741  and  1742. 

Why,  sir,  what  have  you  done  ?  By  means 
of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  schools,  and  public 
meetings,  these  factionists  have  gone  on  in  your 
midst,  until  they  have  poisoned  the  minds  of  your 
people  against  us.  The  press  teems  with  libels 
against  the  South,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  put 
hatred  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  should  be 
brethren.  A  friend  informs  me  that  an  infamous 
octavo  volume  has  been  published,  and  is  in  cir- 
culation at  the  North,  containing  a  record  of  all 
the  crimes,  offences,  and  immoralities  perpetrated 
at  the  South  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  is  pre- 
sented as  a  true  picture  of  southern  character  and 
society,  while  you  surpass  us  both  in  the  enor- 
mity and  number  of  these  offences,  something  like 
a  hundred  to  one.  What  should  we  say  to  a  sim- 
ilar collection  of  such  crimes  of  the  North  and 
West,  as  a  true  representation  of  northern  and 


western  character  and   society?    Some  of  your 
(i  people  have  sent  publications  among  us,  well  cal- 
culated, and  no  doubt  intended,  to   inflame  the 
|  minds  of  the  negro   population   to   insurrection, 
']  and  all  the  horrors  that  would  follow  in  the  de- 
ij  struction  of  that  inferior  race.     Your  children,  1 
!  understand,  have  their  tender  feelings  stirred  up 
[\  against  us  by  exaggerated  narrations  and  pictorial 
I  caricatures  of  the  southern  master  and  slave,  ex- 
hibiting the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  one  and  the  help- 
less suffering  of  the  other:    thus,  sir,  you  instill 
hatred   into    their  young  minds,   to  grow   with 
their  growth  and  strengthen  with   their  strength, 
not  knowing  the  bitter  fruits  they  may  gather  in 
future  times.     Yes,  sir;  this  thing  has  gone  on 
unchecked  in  your  midst,  until  the  northern  por- 
tion of  those  professing  Christianity  have  refused 
to  worship  at  the  same  altar  with  the  southern 
slaveholder;  and  the  northern  professors,  by  tram- 
pling upon  the  rights  of  their  southern  brethren, 
have  already  divided  one  of  the  largest  religious 
denominations  in  our  land,  and  are  now  shaking 
all  the  others  so  violently  that  they  can  hold  to- 
gether but  little  longer;  thus  cutting  asunder  all 
the  religious  ties  that  bind  them  together  as  one 
brotherhood  and  one  people. 

Am  I  wrong  in  saying  that  public  meetings  are 
used  against  us,  when  your  people,  at  such  meet- 
ings, resolve  "  that  this  Government  is  a  miscalled 
republic,  a  hypocrite  and  a  liar;  and  warn  the 
world  against  it  as  the  deadliest  enemy  of  human 
freedom?" — [Boston  free  soil  resolutions  in  1848] — 
and  why  ?  Because  your  Constitution  recognizes 
slavery.  The  Constitution  requires  you  to  give 
up  our  fugitive  slaves:  how  have  you  performed 
that  duty?  By  forbidding  your  people  by  legisla- 
tion to  aid  the  owner  in  recovering  his  slave;  by 
mobs  to  prevent  him  from  getting  his  slave  or  to 
rescue  him  after  he  is  taken.  This  is  not  all,  sir. 
I  am  told  it  is  now  unsafe  to  follow  a  slave  into 
your  country — that  a  citizen  of  Maryland  (J. 
Lytle)  is  confined  in  jail,  in  a  neighboring  State, 
under  a  charge  of  kidnapping,  for  endeavoring  to 
get  back  a  runaway  slave;  and,  sir,  it  was  but  a 
short  time  since,  that  another  citizen  of  Maryland, 
(Mr.  Kennedy,)  who  sought  to  regain  his  slave  by 
the  aid  of  the  law,  was  himself  killed  by  a  mob 
while  going  from  the  court-house,  and  the  slave 
rescued.  Not  content  with  all  this,  sir,  some  of 
your  people  are  sending  agents  (Mr.  Barrett,  in 
South  Carolina)  into  our  country  with  inflamma- 
tory documents  to  stir  up  the  slave  population  to 
insurrection:  yes,  sir,  they  desire  the  slave  to  go 
forth  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  night,  to  fire 
our  dwellings,  and  give  our  wives  and  children 
a  prey  to  the  flames,  or  massacre  them  in  their 
flight.  Is  not  this  the  internal  fire  of  the  earth- 
quake which  shakes  this  Union  to  its  centre  ? 

But  we  are  told  that  abolition  is  weak, insignificant, 
contemptible,  and  ought  to  be  despised;  that  it  is 
the  harmless  ravings  of  a  few  fanatics.  Is  this  so? 
No,  sir.  It  is  true  that  in  its  infancy  it  aspired  no 
higher  than  to  use  the  humble  voice  of  "  moral 
suasion."  But  it  no  sooner  grew  into  consequence 
than  it  developed  a  mighty  ambition,  like  the 
growth  of  rumor  in  the  splendid  imagery  of 
Virgil — ingrediturque  solum — it  first  creeps  along 
the  ground;  but  by  degrees  swelling  into  mighty 
and  undefinable  proportions — Caput  inter  nubilia 
condit — it  hides  its  head  amid  the  clouds.  It  no 
longer  contented  itself  with  "  moral  suasion."    It 
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grasped  at  power.  It  grasped  at  the  sword — what 
is  an  appeal  to  legislation  but  an  appeal  to  power — 
*nd  what  is  the  emblem  of  power  but  the  sword, 
Us  ultimate  means  of  enforcing  its  behests?  It 
went  into  your  State  Legislatures  and  came  into 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  demanding  legislation.  It 
came  demanding  the  restriction  of  slavery  in  Mis- 
souri. It  came  demanding  the  liberation  of  the 
slave  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  as  an  enter- 
ing wedge,  the  prohibition  of  slave  migration 
between  the  slave  States.  It  has  been  partly 
foiled  by  the  resistance  of  the  South,  but  it  has 
been  too  successful  in  excluding  slavery  from 
four-fifths  of  the  Louisiana  territory,  which  was 
before  open  to  slaveholders.  After  this  is  it  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to'  be  so  much  deceived,  as  to 
iook  upon  abolition  as  a  weak  and  harmless 
thing?  Has  it  not  tainted  the  whole  North  and 
West  with  its  fanaticism?  Has  it  not  compelled 
the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  non-slavehold- 
iing  States  to  bid  against  each  other  for  its  power- 
ful support  ?  Is  this  the  harmless  abolition  once 
contented  with  "moral  suasion?"  No,  sir — no. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ashmun] 
said:  "  And  then,  sir,  as  to  the  territories:  I  have 
"  already  traced  the  history  of  events  which  have 
'  led  the  whole  North  to  unite  in  a  firm  resolve 
'  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery  into  them. 
5  That  resolve  will  stand,  and  be  enforced  by  our 
'  votes,  whenever  votes  are  necessary  to  carry  it 
1  out."  And  while  by  your  legislation  you  invite 
immigration  from  every  clime  and  country  into 
these  territories,  the  southern  people  are  the  only 
class  in  the  world  who  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
settling  therein;  and  why?  Because  we  own  slaves. 
For  this  reason  we  are  to  be  degraded  from  eqaulity 
with  you,  to  the  condition  of  inferiors.  Is  this  not 
true  ?  Does  not  the  Constitution  recognize  the  right 
to  property  in  slaves?  Will  any  sensible  man  deny 
this?  How  can  it  then  be  said  we  are  equals, 
when  you  are  permitted  to  go  into  these  territo- 
ries with  all  your  property,  of  every  description, 
while  we  are  forbidden  to  carry  the  most  valuable 
of  ours?  We  are  expected  to  bear  the  burdens, 
and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Government,  but  not 
to  share  in  the  spoils  after  the  victory  is  won;  and 
when  you  call  this  equality,  think  you  the  South 
will  believe  you,  and  calmly  submit  to  this  gross 
injustice  ?  Even  the  worm  that  crawls  on  the 
ground  will  turn  for  resistance  when  trod  upon; 
and  do  you  expect  less  of  us.  We  can  find  means 
enough  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  to  apply 
the  cup  of  bitterness  to  your  lips.  Then  fancy  not, 
while  you  are  heaping  aggressions  and  insults 


upon  us,  that  you  can  escape  a  just  retribution. 
No,  sir,  no !  Let  the  southern  people  refuse  to 
buy  your  goods,  or  freight  your  vessels — let  them 
refuse  to  buy  western  produce,  and  you  will  soon 
learn  that  to  be  great,  you  must  be  just  and  gener- 
ous. The  Methodist  people  protested  years  before 
they  were  forced  away  from  their  northern  brethren. 
We  protested  years  before  we  took  up  arms 
against  the  mother  country;  the  first  meeting  held 
by  our  fathers  was  "to  consult  together  on  the  pres- 
ent [then]  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
difficulties  to  which  they  must  be  reduced  by  the 
operation  of  the  acts  of"  Parliament,  for  levying 
duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  to  consider 
of  a  general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  humble 
representation,"  &c.  Who,  sir,  would  have  sup- 
posed, from  so  mild  a  beginning,  eight  years'  war 
was  springing  into  existence?  Yet  so  it  happened. 
Few  foresaw  and  warned  the  British  Government 
of  its  danger.  It  is  true,  Colonel  Barre,  in  1765, 
said:  "  I  this  day  told  you  so,  that  the  same  spirit 
which  actuated  that  people  at  first,  would  continue" 
with  them  still,  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain 
myself  further."  But  he  wa3  heeded  not;  and  shall 
not  the  same  spirit  which  is  now  awakened  in 
the  South  continue  with  them,  unless  you  redress 
their  grievances  ?  Are  there  no  signs  in  the  political 
horizon  indicating  danger  to  the  country  ?  Is  the 
discontent  of  fourteen.  States  not  worthy  your  se- 
rious consideration?  We  have  protested  against 
your  encroachments  on  our  just  and  constitutional 
rights  for  fifteen  years,  and  what  do  you  now  be- 
hold ?  Our  people  are  resolving  upon  concert  of 
action,  which,  if  not  arrested  by  your  timely  recog- 
nition of  our  rights,  may  lead  to  consequences  you 
little  dream  of. 

Will  you  follow  this  ignis  fatuus  into  worse 
than  Sarbonian  bogs,  where  all  may  be  swallowed 
up?  And  what  benefit  will  it  be  to  you  or  the  world, 
when  you  have  ruined  your  country  ?  I,  sir,  and 
the  people  I  represent,  are  devotedly  attached  to 
the  constitutional  government  our  fathers  gave  us; 
we  demand  no  amendments,  we  only  ask  that  it 
shall  be  administered  in  the  liberal  spirit  in  which 
it  was  framed.  With  it  we  are  willing  to  live,  and 
under  its  flag,  if  need  be,  to  die;  but  we  insist  you 
shall  be  bound  by  the  solemn  obligations  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  you  shall  not,  by  an  irre- 
sponsible majority,  trample  it  under  foot,  by 
creating  an  inequality  between  us.  We  can 
never  consent  to  be  your  inferiors — better,  far 
better,  to-tnprrow's  sun  should  never  rise  on  the 
South,  than  it  should  light  her  to  infamy  and  dis- 
grace. 
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ADMISSION  OF  CALIFOKNIA. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President's  Mes- 
sage communicating  the  Constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia, 

Mr.  AVERETT  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  engage  in  this  discussion, 
painfully  embarrassed  by  a  distrust  of  myself,  and 
with  but  faint  hopes  of  effecting  any  good  by  any- 
thing that  I  can  say.  I  have  seen  the  habitual 
restlessness  and  inattention  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
House  during  the  delivery  of  much  more  impres- 
sive appeals  than  any  which  I  can  make — much 
more  able  arguments  than  any  which  I  feel  able 
to  adduce.  From  these  considerations,  I  have 
hitherto  imposed  silence  upon  myself,  determining 
merely  to  vote  in  conformity  to  my  constitutional 
and  representative  obligations,  and  so  to  cast  my 
votes  as  to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  as 
it  is  written,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people  whom  I  serve.  But  faint  as  are  my  hopes 
of  influencing  any  portion  of  this  House,  by  any- 
thing that  I  can  utter,  I  yet  feel  impelled  to  take 
Eart  in  this  discussion,  under  a  conviction  that  all 
as  not  been  said  that  ought  to  be  said,  and  that 
there  are  weighty  considerations  connected  with 
the  questions  under  debate,  which  have  been  buried 
ur\der  the  all-absorbing  question  of  slavery,  and 
the  mere  sectional  prejudices  and  collisions  which 
it  has  engendered. 

The  question  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not 
be  admitted  into  California,  overrides  all  other 
questions.  Amid  the  turmoil  and  collisions  which 
have  resulted  from  its  discussion,  we  have  lost 
sight  of  the  plain  line  of  our  duty.  The  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States,  in  our  newly- 
acquired  territory,  our  right  of  property  therein, 
and  the  true  functions  of  Congress  in  regard  to  it, 
are  neglected  and  repudiated.  I  desire  to  direct 
the  attention  of  this  House  and  the  country,  to  a 
true  reading  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
which  declares  that  "  the  Congress  shall  have 
'  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules 
'  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or  other 
*  property  of  the  United  States. "  Now,  my  friend 
and  colleague,  [Mr.  Mills  on,]  and  others,  have 
exposed  the  error,  in  converting  the  word  territory 
(land,  property)  into  the  plural  "Territories,"  be- 
ginning with  a  capital  T,  not  be  found  in  that  part 
of  the  Constitution,  conveying  the  idea  of  organ- 
ized communities  of  persons  with  property.  No 
further  exposition  of  that  Executive  mistake,  or 
Cabinet  trick,  is  necessary;  but  it  is  necessary,  that 
when  we  so  clearly  perceive  the  powers  which  that 


clause  confers  upon  us,  that  we  begin  to  think  of 
the  duties  and  obligations  which  it  imposes  upon 
us.  Are  we  discharging  those  duties?  are  we 
conforming  to  those  obligations  ?  No,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; no,  sir;  we  have  scarcely  turned  our  thoughts 
to  them.  The  President  has  incited  and  urged  the 
adventurers,  mixed  breeds,  and  alien  sojourners 
in  California,  to  form  for  themselves  a  State  govern- 
ment, and  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  country, 
and  now  urges  us  to  sanction  that  assumption. 
Now,  sir,  I  maintain  that  we  cannot  do  this,  with- 
out a  culpable  neglect  of  duty,  and  imminent  haz- 
ard to,  if  not  a  total  sacrifice  of,  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  To  secure  the  rights 
of  all,  this  Government,  as  a  trustee  for  all,  must 
exercise  the  rights  and  functions  of  a  property 
holder  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  Those 
rights  cannot  be  secure,  if  we  erect  a  separate  State 
government  out  of  the  materials  now  there,  with 
all  of  the  attributes  of  State  sovereignty.  We  must 
keep  the  reins  of  Government  in  our  own  hands, 
in  conformity  to  "  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,"  and  the  uniform  usages  in  regard 
to  newly-settled  territory.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  land  titles  in  that  country.  A  State  govern- 
ment, organized  there  in  the  present  condition  of 
things,  will  unquestionably  assume  jurisdiction  in 
all  disputed  cases,  and  brute  force,  if  organized, 
however  lawlessly,  will  sway  the  destinies  of  our 
modern  Ophir.  Look  to  the  debates  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Convention, and  you  see  the  incipient  symp- 
toms of  disaffection  to  this  Government  already — 
look  to  the  scrambles  and  assassinations  about  the 
gold  mines,  and  you  perceive  the  imperious  neces- 
sity for  the  controlling  power  of  this  Government, 
and  that,  too,  exerted  in  some  simple,  practical 
form  which,  while  it  shall  give  peace  and  security 
to  our  own  enterprising  adventurers,  shall  make 
all,  whether  natives,  aliens,  settlers,  or  itinerants, 
of  whatever  kind  or  complexion,  feel  and  acknowl- 
edge, that  to  this  Government  are  they  to  look  for 
governmental  authority  and  protection,  and  that 
this  Government  holds  in  trust  the  territory  as  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  A  simple,  efficient 
territorial  government,  backed,  if  necessary,  by 
military  force,  seems  indispensable;  and,  sir,  much 
as  I  distrust  "the  powers  that  be,"  and  deeply  as 
1  deprecate  the  tissue  of  usurpations  and  intrigues, 
sanctioned  by  the  signature  of  General  Taylor, 
by  which  it  is  attempted  to  smuggle  California  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  I  would  be  willing — as,  in- 
deed, the  most  of  my  party  were  willing  last  win- 
ter— to  arm  him  with  the  power  of  carrying  into 
practical  operation  in  those  countries,  the  Consti- 


tution  and  laws  of  this  Union;  and  I  venture  the  con- 
fident opinion,  that  if  we  do  this,  the  great  majority 
of  our  own  citizens,  who  have  settled  about  the  gold 
mines,  and  commercial  marts  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
will  not  only  acquiesce  in  the  measure,  but  will 
tender  their  services,  as  minute  men,  to  back  the 
Executive  with  force  and  arms,  if  necessary,  in 
enforcing  the  laws.  Sir,  the  immense  mining  and 
commercial  interests  in  California,   demand    the 

fuardianship  of  this  Government,  unembarrassed 
y  the  conflicting  claims  to  sovereignty  of  any 
rareripe  State  government,  such  as  would  be  that 
of  California,  if  now  acknowledged  and  admitted 
as  a  State  of  this  Union.  Unembarrassed  by  any 
such  conflict  of  authority,  and  divested  of  the  ex- 
traneous slavery  question,  we  should  still  find 
need  for  the  best  exertions  of  our  united  councils, 
under  the  purest  impulses  of  a  patriotism  that  re- 
gards the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  Union, 
properly  to  "discharge  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
us.  Must  we  go  back  to  our  constituents,  and 
tell  them  that  their  highest  interests  have  been  ne- 
glected, our  constitutional  obligations  disregarded, 
and  that  the  slavery  question  has  engrossed  all  of 
our  attention  ? 

In  our  discussions  here,  it  has  been    clearly 
proved,  and  by  nobody  more  clearly  than  by  Gen- 
eral Cass,  that  Congress  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  interfere  with  that  question,  in  legislating 
in  regard  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.    Yet 
he  knows — we  all  know — that  this  House  has  inter- 
fered, and  made  the  exclusion  of  slavery  and  slave- 
holders a  sine  qua  non,  in   legislating  upon   this 
territorial  question.     We  all  know  that  the  north- 
ern Whigs,  Abolitionists,  and  Free  Soilers,  on  the 
last  night  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  showed 
a  determination  to  stop  the  wheels  of  this  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  allow  any  law  to  pass,  giving 
protection  to  our  citizens  in  California,  and  assum- 
ing our  rightful  jurisdiction  over  it,  unless  coupled 
with  a  proviso  excluding  slavery.     Under  these 
circumstances,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  country 
has  been  appropriated  exclusively  to  non-slavehold- 
ers and  anti-slavery  men.    Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, President  Taylor,  by  his  emissaries,  without 
a  shadow  of  legal  or  constitutional  authority,  has 
urged  the  people  of  California  to  form  a  State  gov- 
ernment, and  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State.    He 
must  have  known — if  he  knew  anything — and  the 
people  of  California  knew,  from  the  action  of  this 
House,  that  they  could  not  come  into  the  Union, 
except  as  an  Abolition  State.     Its  admission,  as 
such,  will  be  the  triumph  of  congressional  interven- 
tion, and   Executive  usurpation.     It  is  already 
claimed  as  an  Abolition  and   Free-Soil   victory. 
Sir,  shall  we  go  home,  and  tell  the  Taylor  Demo- 
crats and  southern  Whigs  that  General  Taylor 
has  surrendered,  and  lent  his  aid  to  the  Free  Soilers 
and  northern  Whigs  in  their  efforts  to  bring  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union  as  an  Abolition  State,°and  to 
divest  his  own  southern  brethren  of  their  equal 
rights  ?    Shall  wego  homeand  tell  southern  Demo- 
crats, who  voted  for  General  Cass  as  a  non-inter- 
ventionist and   strict  constructionist,  that  he  has 
sanctioned  General  Taylor's  unauthorized  inter- 
vention, and  joined  the  majority  in  Congress  in 
doing  indirectly   that  which,  with   transcendent 
ability,    he    has    demonstrated    they    have    no 
right  to  do  directly?    Sir,  if  we  must  go  home 
with  this  startling  tale,  our  people  will  begin  to 
realize  the  solemn  truth,  that  "  we  are  in  the  midst 


of  a  revolution."  Verily,  sir,  a  revolution  hag 
been  in  progress  for  some  years  past.  It  has  already 
jostled  this  Government  from  its  constitutional 
sphere  ?  We  see  one  after  another  of  our  public 
men,  who  had  for  years  struggled  against  the 
strides  of  Abolitionism,  deluded  or  awed  into  ita 
schemes,  until  now  we  hardly  dare  claim  an 
northern  man  as  a  thorough  advocate  of  the  equal 
constitutional  rights  of  the  South.  True,  sir, 
there  are  northern  members,  both  on  this  floor 
and  in  the  Senate,  who  at  heart  are  opposed  to 
the  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilers,  but  who 
unwittingly,  and  perhaps  unconsciously,  are  car* 
ried  along  in  the  current  which  has  swept  every* 
thing  before  it,  in  the  non-slaveholding  States. 
They  assure  us  that  they  harbor  not  a  single  feel" 
ing  congenial  with  those  of  the  Abolitionists,  and 
denounce  the  Free  Soilers  proper  as  loudly  as 
we  do.  But  let  them  not  mistake  their  own  po- 
sition; let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
mere  names,  and  party  associations.  How  many 
can  we  now  number,  who  are  not  seeking  to  parry 
the  assaults  of  the  Free  Soilers  and  Abolitionists, 
by  adopting  and  pleading  the  dangerous  heresy 
that  slaveholders  are  already  excluded  from  our 
Mexican  territory  by  Mexican  laws,  and  there 
fore  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  is  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion— a  bald  humbug  ?  How  many  are  there  who 
dare  to  oppose  the  Free  Soilers  in  their  stereo- 
typed catch- words,  that  "  territory  now  free, 
shall  remain  free?"  [See  Note  A.]  Wow,  sir, 
the  people  of  the  South  will  be  constrained  to  an- 
alyze these  doctrines,  and  are  not  so  blind  as  not 
to  perceive  that  their  ultimate  results  are  one  and 
the  same  with  Free  Soilism.  Those  results  are, 
the  confinement  of  slavery  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  slaveholding  States,  and  a  denial  to  the 
slaveholders  of  the  South  of  any  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  enjoyment  of  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  except  upon  condition  that  they  submit 
to  a  confiscation  of  their  property.  Sir,  this  is 
the  result  of  a  fair  analysis  of  the  prevalent  doc- 
trines of  the  North,  and  furnishes  proof  conclu- 
sive that  we  are  indeed  in  the  midst  of  a  revolu- 
tion. I  repeat,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  the  true  state  of  facts.  The  admission  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  this  time,  under  present  circumstances, 
in  full  view  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
been  brought  to  the  present  crisis,  will  be  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Abolitionists — the  triumph  of  a  series 
of  revolutionary  schemes,  subversive  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  destructive  of  the  rights  of  one  half 
of  the  Union. 

I  beg  my  northern  Democratic  friends  to  be  as- 
sured that  I  liave  thus  alluded  to  them  in  no  un- 
kind spirit.  It  is  due  to  them — to  truth  and  jus- 
tice— to  say,  that  by  their  votes  they  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  discard  all  mere  sectional  considera- 
tions, and  that,  if  their  votes  could  have  prevailed, 
this  vexed  question  would  long  since  have  been 
settled,  with  justice  and  fair  play  to  all  sections  of 
the  Union.  But  their  votes  were  overruled  by  an 
undivided  northern  Whig  vote,  aided  by  dissent- 
ing northern  Democrats,  and  upon  one  occasion, 
by  a  few  southern  Whigs;  and  we  are  yet  at  sea, 
more  troubled  than  ever  by  a  northern  storm, 
which  menaces  thejwreck  of  the  ship  of  State,  has 
already  blown  many  of  our  crew  over-board,  and 
so  bewildered  the  northern  portion  of  our  crew, 
that  they  are  for  seeking  any  port,  at  whatever 
■  sacrifice,  rather  than  longer  weather  it.    It  is  not 


my  purpose  to  "read  them  out  of  the  church;" 
I  still  have  hopes  that  they  will  yet  rally  with  re- 
newed courage,  determined  to  stand  by  the  flag  to 
which  they  owe  allegiance — the  flag  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  equal  rights.  But,  sir,  is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  such  is  the  hostility  of  the  North  to  the 
institutions  and  people  of  the  South,  that  any 
praise  from  a  true-hearted  southerner,  to  a  north- 
ern politician,  brings  down  northern  vengeance 
upon  him  ?  And  have  we  not  in  this  facta  start- 
ling manifestation  of  a  prevalent  revolutionary 
spirit  in  the  North? 

And  how,  sir,  has  this  revolution  been  engen- 
dered and  fomented  ?  I  answer,  by  a  series  of 
impostures,  "  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth 
in  iniquity."  There  can  be  no  peace — there  can 
be  no  security — for  the  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions, or  for  the  continuance  of  the  blessings  which 
we  have  enjoyed,  until  patriots  North  and  South 
shall  acquire  moral  courage  enough  to  march  up 
square  to  the  front,  to  beard  the  impostors  in  their 
strongholds,  to  proclaim  the  truth  fearlessly,  and 
awaken  deluded  masses  to  a  proper  sense  of  the 
vile  system  of  political  cheatery  by  which  their 
minds  have  been  poisoned.  The  time  allowed  me, 
under  the  rules  of  this  House,  is  too  limited  to 
admit  of  my  entering  into  a  complete  exposition 
and  analyses  of  the  impostures  which  have  been 
played  off  upon  the  voting  community.  I  must 
content  myself  with  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 
stealthy  devices  by  which  we  have  been  brought 
to  our  present  condition.  And  here,  sir,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  lay  myself  liable  to  the  charge  of 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  those  who 
ought  to  be  united  as  one  man,  in  resisting  north- 
ern aggression  upon  southern  rights,  when  I  al- 
lude to  certain  points  in  the  history  of  past  party 
conflicts.  Truth  demands  that  matters  of  fact, 
bearing  upon  the  grave  questions  now  under  con- 
sideration, shall  be  frankly  and  fearlessly  stated. 
Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  in  the  year  1832,  when 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  first  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  he  was  de- 
nounced at  the  North  as  "a  truckler  to  the  South," 
while  some  of  our  southern  friends  vehemently 
opposed  him,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  in 
sentiment  hostile  to  the  South,  and  that  his  silent 
acquiescence  in  the  resolutions  of  the  New  York 
legislature,  in  favor  of  the  Missouri  restriction, 
and  his  vote  in  favor  of  free-negro  suffrage,  proved 
his  unsoundness  upon  the  slavery  question.  The 
first  political  speech  which  I  ever  delivered,  (par- 
don the  egotism,)  was  in  his  defence.  1  strenu- 
ously supported  him  against  one  of  the  ablest  and 
purest  republicans  of  my  own  State,  the  late  Judge 
P.  P.  Barbour.  I  argued  that  the  Missouri  com- 
promise had  settled  the  slavery  question,  (we  were 
weak  enough  to  think  so;)  that  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  a  republican,  and  as  such  could  not,  and  would 
not,  countenance  any  attempt  to  pervert  the  action 
of  this  Government  to  any  purposes  at  war  with 
our  rights;  that  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  great  mass  of  that  party  opposed  to 
the  assumptions,  by  the  Federal  Government,  of 
any  unauthorized  power;  and  that  we  ought  to 
unite  cordially  upon  him  as  the  only  means  of 
defeating  a  candidate  [Mr.  Sergeant]  known  to 
be  opposed  to  us  upon  the-  slavery  question,  and 
Upon  every  other  which  distinguished  a  republican 
from  a  Federalist.  Mr  Van  Buren  was  elected 
Vice  President,  with  the  aid  of  southern  votes. 


During  the  term  of  his  service  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  as  President,  he  and  his  friends,  North 
and  South,  supported,  too,  by  patriotic  Whigs, 
set  their  faces  against  agitating  the  slavery  ques- 
tion in  Congress,  or  connecting  it  with  party  poli- 
tics, as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  to  the 
Union.  We  were  assured  by  our  northern  friends 
that  the  Abolitionists  were  a  lean  minority  of 
moon-struck  fanatics.  Seeing,  however,  that  they 
were  organized,  and  that  they  continued  to  throw 
their  fire-brands  into  Congress,  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  no  less  a  matter  of  feeling  and  principle,  than 
of  calculating  policy,  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  our  northern  friends;  and  I,  for  one, 
was  not  ashamed  (though  a  private  citizen)  to  be 
considered  a  partisan  in  support  of  northern  poli- 
ticians. I  shall  ever  be  proud  to  be  considered  a 
partisan,  as  long  as  I  can  find  a  party  honestly 
contending  for  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the 
union  of  the  States,  upon  constitutional  principles, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  the  people  from  govern- 
mental injustice. 

[Here,  on  motion,  the  committee  rose.] 


Thursday,  March  28,  1850. 

Mr.  AVERETT  continued  his  remarks  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  the  committee  rose  on 
yesterday,  I  was  proceeding  to  show  the  existence 
and  progress  of  revolution,  by  pointing  to  the 
history  of  party  politics  during  the  Administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
deal  out  bitter  epithets  against  him,  or  any  other 
man.  In  the  last  Presidential  canvass,  he  became 
emphatically  the  anti-slavery  candidate  of  the  self- 
styled  Free-Soil  party.  "  Out  of  his  own  mouth 
he  stands  condemned."  Enough  of  him.  But, 
sir,  since  he  occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  what 
a  change  have  we  witnessed  in  the  minds  and 
actions  of  men  !  What  a  revolution  do  we  now 
behold  in  the  workings  of  our  political  system  ! 
Sir,  northern  members  on  this  floor  may  pour 
forth  their  anathemas  against  State  legislatures  in 
the  South  for  daring  to  resolve  to  defend  the  equal 
rights  of  the  southern  States.  They  may  sing  ho- 
sannas  to  the  Union,  and  with  uplifted  hands,  and 
eyes  directed  to  Heaven,  implore  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  the  universe  to  arrest  the  progress  of  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  the  South.  I  proclaim  to 
them,  and  will  proclaim  to  the  people  whom  I 
serve,  that  a  revolution  is  in  progress  here — that 
daring  and  dangerous  usurpations  in  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  departments  of  this  Goven- 
ment  are  in  progress — which,  if  not  arrested,  will 
destroy  the  equal  rights  of  the  southern  States. 
I  accuse  the  accusers.  I  charge  them  with  fo- 
menting all  of  this  strife,  and  getting  up  and  fos- 
tering revolution.  I  point  to  the  history  of  their 
acts  in  this  Capitol — to  the  unprovoked  insult 
offered  to  the  southern  people,  in  the  Winthrop 
proviso  to  the  Oregon  bill,  when  no  southern  man 
desired  to  carry,  or  dreamed  of  carrying,  slavery 
to  Oregon.  I  point  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which 
was  incontinently  thrust  forward  during  the  late 
war  with  Mexico,  attempted  to  be  fastened  upon 
almost  every  bill  for  raising  and  supporting  our 
gallant  armies,  and  even  attempted  to  be  lugged 
into  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  Government.  I  point 
to  the  course  of  northern  members,  on  the  last 
night  of  the  last  Congress,  the  history  of  whose 
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actings  and  doings,  with  the  names  of  the  actors, 
ought  to  be  stereotyped  and  handed  down  as  a 
dark  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  revolution  now 
in  progress.  They  boldly  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility, and  now  glory  in  so  doing,  of  defeating  a 
bill,  whose  defeat  would  have  stopped  the  wheels 
of  Government,  rather  than  permit  the  passage  of 
a  measure  simply  authorizing  President  Taylor  to 
carry  our  Constitution  and  laws  into  practical 
operation  in  New  Mexico  and  California.  The 
South  did  not  ask  that  slavery  should  be  carried 
there  by  the  action  of  this  Government.  We 
simply  asked  that  the  slavery  question  be  let 
alone,  and  in  the  language  of  a  patriotic  Senator 
from  the  North,  that  that  question  "  be  left  to  the 
silent  operations  of  the  Constitution."  But  our 
claim  of  equal  rights  was  repudiated.  Every  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  Constitution  and  laws  over 
our  Mexican  territory  was  resisted.  The  rights, 
the  peace,  and  safety  of  residents  and  adventurers 
in  California,  for  whom  is  now  claimed  the  sov- 
ereignty over  that  golden  region,  with  the  broad 
expanse  of  its  Pacific  coast — the  rights  of  the 
United  States  as  a  property  holder — the  duty  of 
this  Government  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  as  a  property  holder  therein — were  all 
disregarded — set  at  naught — and  all  legislation  in 
regard  to  them  strenuously  resisted,  unless  coupled 
with  an  express  provision,  that  the  slaveholders 
of  the  South  should  be  excluded.  All  others 
might  go  there  and  reap  golden  harvests.  The 
Chilian,  the  Peruvian,  the  Chinese,  the  Sand- 
wich islander,  the  Spaniard,  the  Englishman,  the 
Frenchman,  the  Mexican,  with  his  peon  slaves, 
mixed-breeds  and  motley  races,  of  every  clime 
and  color,  except  the  slaveholder  of  the  South, 
might  freely  settle  there,  under  the  protection  of 
the  municipal  laws  of  Mexico;  but  the  gallant  and 
generous  people  of  the  South,  whose  blood  had 
freely  flowed,  and  whose  treasure  had  been  ex- 
pended without  stint,  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
country,  were  denied  any  part  or  lot  in  it. 

Sir,  I  will  not  consume  much  time  in  reiterating 
the  charge  made  by  other  members  of  the  South — 
a  charge  known  to  be  true  by  everybody — that  our 
northern  brethren  have  practically  nullified  plain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  laws  enacted 
in  pursuance  thereof,  providing  that  runaway 
slaves  shall  be  restored  to  their  owners.  It  is  no- 
torious, that  absconding  slaves  by  hundreds  have 
been  seduced  into  the  free  States  and  harbored 
there,  and  that  the  constitutional  and  legal  obliga- 
tions to  restore  them  to  their  masters,  are  set  at 
naught.  It  is  notorious,  that  all  efforts  to  recover 
them  are  thwarted,  in  palpable  disregard  of  the 
Constitution;  and  although  there  are  northern 
members  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  Senate,  who 
acknowledge  this  sin  of  the  North  against  the 
South,  they  know  that  the  popular  sentiment  of 
the  North  will  not  tolerate  the  practical  enforce- 
ment of  this  acknowledged  constitutional  obliga- 
tion. Here,  then,  we  have  proof,  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  the  North  is  at  open  warfare  with  the 
guarantied  rights  of  the  southern  people;  and  in 
this,  again,  we  have  an  undeniable  evidence  that 
the  North  has  fomented  and  fostered  revolution. 

But,  sir,  it  is  needless  further  to  specify.  We 
have  here  daily — we  see  in  northern  newspapers 
daily — developments  of  this  revolutionary  spirit; 
and  although  I  know  that  there  are  good  and  true 
northern  men,  who  condemn  the  course  of  our 


assailants,  yet,  sir,  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  they 
are  a  powerless  minority.  Do  they  mean  to  float 
with  the  current,  and  join  in  a  crusade  against  us? 
or  will  they  not  rather  place  their  reliance  upon 
"  the  sober  second  thought"  of  the  honest  voters 
of  the  North,  who  mean  right,  but  are  going  wrong, 
under  the  delusions  of  a  mistaken  and  misdirected 
philanthropy?  Will  they  not  assail  the  assail- 
ants, and  expose  the  impostures,  by  which  they 
have  misinformed  and  misled  so  many  honest 
people  ? 

Sir,  this  must  be  done,  else  we  are  a  divided  and 
distracted  people,  and  this  Government  will  ere 
long  become  a  curse  to  us.  Our  public  men — our 
leading  politicians — our  influential  presses  of  the 
North — must  put  their  heads  together,  and  unite 
in  an  honest  effort  to  thwart  the  schemes  of  the 
Abolitionists,  self-styled  Free  Soilers,  and  trading 
politicians  in  alliance  with  them.  They  must  not 
rely  upon  conciliating  them;  they  must  not  depend 
upon  putting  them  down,  by  beating  them  at  their 
own  game;  they  must  give  up  the  idea  of  killing  off 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  its  advocates,  by  pleading 
the  validity  of  a  dead  Mexican  proviso.  Lawyers, 
who  need  an  excuse  for  inexcusable  votes,  may 
plead  that  the  municipal  laws  of  Mexico  are  still 
in  force  in  our  dominions;  but  lawyers,  who  need 
no  such  excuses,  have  demonstrated — and  plain, 
honest  men ,  of  common  sense,  can  readily  perceive 
the  fallacy  and'dangerous  heresy  of  a  doctrine  that 
maintains  that  the  conquered  can  give  law  to  the 
conqueror,  and  that  the  property  rights  of  our  cit- 
izens, upon  our  soil,  can,  in  any  way,  be  affected 
by  the  obsolete  laws  of  vanquished  Mexico.  [See 
note  B.]  It  will  not  do  to  plead,  that  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves  does  not  exist,  except  in  the 
local  limits  of  the  States,  whose  municipal  laws 
establish  it.  That,  again,  is  false  and  heretical. 
The  right  of  property  of  the  owner  in  his  slave 
existed  before  the  formation  of  either  our  State  or 
Federal  Constitutions.  It  has  never  been  surren- 
dered in  either,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  expressly 
recognized  and  guarantied  in  both,  as  a  preexisting 
right.  The  slave  may  roam  through  the  free 
States,  but  the  Constitution  ordains  that  his  owner 
still  has  the  right  of  property  in  him,  and  imposes 
a  positive  obligation  upon  the  free  States  to  ac- 
knowledge and  enforce  it.  The  right  exists  upon 
the  highway  of  nations,  and  has  been  acknowl- 
edged and  enforced  by  this  Government,  with  the 
concurrence  of  northern  and  southern  statesmen. 
Foreign  nations  have  been  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge it,  by  paying  for  slaves  who  had  escaped  into 
their  dominions,  or  been  taken  under  their  juris- 
diction. And  if  this  right  has  not  been  enforced 
in  the  Creole  case,  and  in  one  or  two  other  cases, 
it  was  not  because  it  was  repudiated,  but  was 
"  waived,"  in  consideration  of  the  vaunted  advant- 
ages gained  by  us  in  the  Ashburton  treaty;  and 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Government,  that  it  has  not 
remunerated  the  sufferers  in  those  cases,  after  fail- 
ing to  enforce  their  acknowledged  rights  upon  that 
consideration.  I  think,  sir,  if  I  had  time,  I  could 
show  off  a  certain  southern  Senator,  [Mr.  Ben- 
ton,] who  has  thrust  himself  forward  as  the  apol- 
ogist, if  not  the  advocate,  of  Free  Soilism,  in  no 
enviable  light,  by  contrasting  certain  ultra-slavery 
passages  in  his  ponderous  speech  against  the  Ash- 
burton treaty,  with  his  present  position  and  doc- 
trines. He,  I  believe,  is  the  author  of  the  beauti- 
ful catch-phrase,   "  anii-slavcry  propagandism" — a 


new  trump  in  the  bands  of  the  Free  Soilers.  Does 
he  mean  to  stop  the  generation  of  negroes  ?  If  so, 
I  presume  the  silvery-headed  patriarchs  of  Aboli- 
tionism [Messrs.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  and  Mann, 
of  Massachusetts,]  would  rebel  against  his  philan- 
thropy. If  he  means  not  that,  then  everybody 
must  perceive  that  he  is  playing  the  humbugger, 
for  nobody  desires  to  import  slaves  into  the  coun- 
try. But  I  let  him  pass,  and  implore  you,  my 
northern  friends,  if  you  really  be  friends  of  the 
Union,  and  desire  to  put  down  its  enemies,  that 
you  cease  to  rely  upon  any  mere  electioneering 
catch-words  or  false  doctrines,  no  matter  how  dog- 
matically urged  by  would-be  leaders,  whether 
from  the  North  or  from  the  South.  I  implore 
you  to  go  to  your  people,  pleading  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  Constitution,  and  fearlessly  denoun- 
cing and  exposing  the  impostures  of  abolition- 
ism and  free  soilism.  Why,  what  sense  is 
there  in  the  name  of  free  soil  ?  It  is  a  cheat,  got 
up  by  tricksters;  and  it  is  astounding — it  is  humil- 
iating— to  perceive  how  many  thousands  have 
been  deceived  and  misled  by  its  mere  sound.  In 
reality — if  there  be  any  reality  or  sense  in  it — we 
of  the  South  are  the  true  free  soilers.  Our  own 
soil  is  free.  Our  northern  brethren  are  freely 
admitted  among  us,  without  any  question  as  to 
their  right3  of  property.  "We  receive  them  as 
citizens,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of 
persons  and  property,  with  our  own  native  citi- 
zens. They  swarm  around  our  commercial  cities. 
You  find  them  in  every  neighborhood  where 
money  can  be  made.  They  often  supplant  our 
regular  merchants  in  their  traffic  in  goods,  wares, 
and  innumerable  "  Yankee  notions."  They  break 
down  our  native  mechanics,  by  underselling  them 
with  the  products  of  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  North. 
They  preach  the  Gospel  to  us,  and  live  upon  the 
fat  of  our  land,  and  some  of  them  get  rich.  They 
teach  our  children,  and  make  fortunes  by  it;  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  asperities  produced  by  the  war- 
fare of  the  North  against  the  South,  the  soil  of  old 
Virginia  is  free  soil  to  settlers  from  every  point  of 
the  compass.  Men  from  the  North  are  not  only 
freely  admitted  upon  a  perfect  equality  of  rights, 
but  are  invited  to  become  citizens  of  our  State;  and 
owners  and  cultivators  of  our  soil.  Many  of  them 
are  doing  so.  Many  portions  of  our  State  are  fill- 
ing up  with  people  from  the  North,  demonstrating 
the  fallacy  of  another  vile  imposture,  to  wit,  that 
free  white  labor  cannot  thrive  where  slave  labor 
exists.  It  is  grossly  false;  for  although  the  fact 
is  studiously  concealed  from  the  people  of  the 
North,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  can  be  attested 
by  every  southern  Representative  upon  this  floor, 
that  white  laborers  and  slave  laborers  toil  together 
in  our  forests,  fields,  and  work-shops;  and  carp  as 
hypocrites  may,  both  classes  of  laborers  are 
exalted  by  the  proximity.  The  white  laborer  is 
exalted  by  the  fact,  that  the  slave  is  subordinate  to 
him — ready  to  ease  him  off  from  the  more  menial 
manipulations;  the  slave  is  exalted  and  encour- 
aged in  his  labors,  because  he  has  his  master  or 
overseer  toiling  with  him,  and  has  a  certain  guar- 
.  anty  of  sharing  in  the  proceeds  of  their  toil.  The 
existence  of  slave  labor,  then,  is  no  bar  to  white 
labor.  Neither  is  it  a  bar  to  the  filling  up  of  entire 
neighborhoods  in  the  slave  States  with  free  white 
laborers.  The  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  is  a  large  slaveholding  district,  and  yet 
there  are  in  my  own  county,  holding  more  slaves 


than  any  other  in  the  district,  large  and  populous 
neighborhoods,  in  which  many  of  the  voters,  per- 
haps a  majority,  are  non-slaveholders.  And  yet 
sir,  while  these  non-slaveholders  have  perhaps 
less  fellow-feeling  for  the  negroes  than  their  mas- 
ters have,  they  have  more  than  have  the  people  of 
the  North;  but  wo  to  the  man  who  would  dare 
to  go  among  them,  pleading  that  negroes  ought 
to  be  free,  and  equal  with  white  men  and  women. 
I  repeat,  sir,  that  so  far  as  there  is  any  sense  in 
the  catch-word,  free  soil,  we  of  the  South  are  the 
free  soiler3.  We  contend  that  our  soil  in  Mexico 
shall  be  free  soil.  We  claim  no  exclusive  rights 
there  as  slaveholders.  We  maintain  that  our  citi- 
zens of  every  class,  and  from  every  section,  have 
equal  rights  there.  If  slaveholders,  with  their  slaves, 
settle  there,  non-slaveholders  will  neither  be  ex- 
cluded nor  injured  by  it ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  be  adapted  to  slave  labor, 
the  whole  Union  will  be  benefited  by  admitting 
it.  [See  note  C]  The  history  of  the  country  sua.- 
tains  me  in  this  position.  New  England,  I  be- 
lieve, has  always  opposed  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory,  especially  of  new  slave  territory,  and  yet 
it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  northern  States  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  New  England  States  in  particular, 
owe  their  prosperity  to  the  very  policy  which 
they  have  resisted.  Trace  their  prosperity  to  its 
sources,  and  you  find  it  springing  mainly  from  the 
slaveholding  regions.  The  acquisition  of  Loui- 
siana, of  Florida,  the  reacquisition  of  Texas,  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Indian  titles  to  southern 
lands,  now  growing  cotton  and  sugar,  are  the 
j  sources  whence  spring  northern  profits  and  pros- 
perity. We  support  their  shipping  interest,  their 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests — in  short, 
every  class  of  their  people,  whether  living  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  or  the  sweat  of  their  brains. 
I  might  refer  to  statistics  to  prove  it,  but  it  is  need- 
less; for  every  investigating  mind  knows  that  I 
am  stating  the  truth.     [See  note  D.] 

Sir,  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  bears  no 
record  of  a  more  cruel,  wicked,  and  heartless  war- 
fare than  that  now  waged  by  the  northern  against 
the  southern  people.  And  here,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to 
say  to  the  philanthropic  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr.  Stevens,]  who  preached  the  funeral 
of  Old  Virginia  the  other  day,  in  a  sermon 
abounding  in  obscene  slanders,  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  defend  "the  mother  of  States  and  of 
statesmen"  against  any  charge  which  he  and 
others  have  urged  against  her.  She  needs  no  de- 
fence. But  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  that 
neither  her  white  laborers,  nor  the  masters  of  her 
black  laborers,  have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  beg- 
ging for  special  benefits  or  protection  at  the  hands 
of  this  Government,  and  at  the  expense  of  others, 
and  that,  so  far  as  there  is  any  truth  in  the  picture 
which  he  has  drawn  of  her  impoverished  con- 
dition, it  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fact,  that  too 
many  of  her  warm-hearted  and  open-handed  peo- 
ple have  broken  down  their  fortunes  by  lavish 
expenditures,  which  have  gone  into  northern 
pockets  and  coffers,  by  the  special  favoritism  of 
this  Government  to  northern  mendicants  at  its 
footstool.  Let  the  archives  of  Congress  answer 
whether  the  masters  of  negroes,  or  the  master 
manufacturers,  have  been  the  most  importunate 
beggars.  Why,  sir,  floods  of  ink  Lave  been  shed, 
and  volumes  written,  to  prove  that  twenty,  nor 
even  forty,  per  cent,  advantage  over  the  rest  of 
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the  community,  could  save  the  people  of  the  North 
from  ruin.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  working- 
men  of  the  North.  In  by-gone  days,  they  have 
been  considered  as  the  "  natural  allies  of  the 
South."  I  believe  them  so  still.  They  are  in- 
terested with  us  in  resisting  unauthorized  assump- 
tions of  power  by  this  Government.  They  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  high  protective  tariffs,  like 
all  other  systems  of  monopoly,  tend  to  enrich  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression:  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  will  consult  facts,  instead 
of  fanatical  fancies,  he  will  find  that  the  apparent 
decline  in  certain  portions  of  Virginia  is  not  owing 
to  the  existence  of  slavery,  but  to  the  fact  before 
stated,  and  to  the  further  fact,  that  our  slaves  are 
migrating  to  regions  where  their  labors  are  more 
profitable,  and  that  the  North  is  not  only  reaping 
a  large  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  traffic  in  slaves 
sold  in  Virginia,  but  increased  profits  from  their 
more  profitable  labors  in  the  States  to  which  they 
are  migrating.  He  will  find,  furthermore,  that  the 
ingress  of  free  white  labor  begins  to  supply  the 
loss  by  the  egress  of  slave  labor,  and  that,  under 
the  united  energies  of  both  classes  of  labor,  and 
under  a  true  free-soil  system,  Virginia  may  well 
eompare  with  any  part  of  the  world,  in  all  of  the 
essentials  of  human  excellence  and  happiness. 
Why  is  it  that  he  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  re- 
joice, instead  of  indulging  in  obscene  slander, 
when  he  sees  our  slave  population  thinning,  and 
our  free  white  population  thickening?  If  he  con- 
sider slavery  a  curse,  why  cannot  he  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  diminishing  it,  at  his  very  door  ?  Sir, 
I  tell  him,  as  I  told  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Butler]  the  other  day,  his  philanthropy 
is  like  most  modern  philanthropy — it  is  regardless 
of  his  brother  at  his  door,  and  is  expended  upon 
far  distant  and  almost  unknown  lands.  If  it  was 
a  true,  old-fashioned  philanthropy,  the  gentleman 
would  rejoice  in  the  results  of  our  free-soil  system — 
allowing  labor,  whether  free  white  or  slave  la- 
bor, to  seek  employment  wherever  it  can  be  most 
judiciously  and  profitably  employed,  rather  than 
follow  the  lights  of  a  fanaticism,  at  war  with  every 
principle  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  which,  if  it 
be  successful,  can  attain  that  success  only  through 
heartless  cruelty  to  the  white  and  black  races. 
Sir,  what  demoniac  cruelty  do  we  behold  in  the 
scheme  of  penning  slavery  up  within  narrow  limits, 
and  choking  it  out?  Disguise  it  as  you  may,  that 
is  the  scheme  of  northern  philanthropists — that  is 
the  scheme  which  i3  swaying  the  minds  of  popu- 
lar masses.  Now  probe  it  to  the  bottom — trace 
it  to  its  ultimate  and  inevitable  results,  if  it  be  not 
thwarted — and  it  contemplates  the  extinction  of 
either  the  white  or  the  black  race  of  the  slave- 
holding  States.  And  what  result  would  follow 
such  a  catastrophe,  supposing  the  slaveholders 
annihilated,  and  the  slaves  left  in  sole  possession 
of  the  fertile  regions  of  the  South  ?  Sir,  we  have 
slaves,  it  must  be  admitted,  who  are  of  vicious 
and  rebellious  dispositions,  and  who,  reckless  of 
consequences,  may  be  incited  to  mischief  in  certain 
quarters;  but  the  great  mass  of  our  negroes  know 
too  much  of  northern  cupidity,  to  believe  for  one 
moment  that  they  are  ever  to  be  placed  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  white  people,  and  left  in 
free  possession  of  our  rich  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
tobacco  fields.  They  know  belter  than  that — they 
know  that  if  they  could  get  rid  of  their  present 


masters,  they  would  instantly  incur  a  worse  bond- 
age than  that  which  now  binds  them;  and  I  tell 
all  northern  philanthropists,  that  even  our  most 
rebellious  slaves  would  prefer  to  serve  their  south- 
ern masters,  rather  than  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  northern  task-masters,  under  the  pretence 
of  any  mere  theoretical  freedom.  I  tell  northern 
gentlemen,  that  if  they  will  look  at  home,  they  will 
see  better  reason  to  fear  and  tremble  at  the  pros- 
pect of  strife  between  classes  in  their  own  section 
of  the  Union,  than  to  glory,  as  some  on  this  floor 
have  done,  in  the  supposed  weakness  of  the  South, 
because  of  the  tendency  to  mischief  in  our  black 
population.  Our  northern  philanthropists  have 
their  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 
We  have  more  than  once  seen  developments  of 
discontent  among  them.  The  laboring  white 
man,  who  delves  in  ditches,  who  grovels  upon  the 
earth  and  in  the  earth,  and  is,  by  his  necessities, 
compelled  to  perform  the  menial  offices  incident  to 
every  farm,  household,  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  be- 
gins already  to  inquire  what  it  is,  in  the  workings  of 
Government,  and  the  rules  of  society,  that  dooms 
him  to  hard  labor,  drudgery,  and  poverty,  while 
those  who  "neither  toil  nor  spin,"  revel  in  the  lux- 
uries of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  labor  of  others.  Take  care,  gentle- 
men !  Remember  that  it  is  dangerous  for  those 
who  "live  in  glass  houses  to  throw  stones." 

But,  sir,  I  beg  pardon  for  wandering  from  my 
purpose  thus  widely.  My  main  design  was,  to 
call  back  this  House  to  the  line  of  its  duty,  in 
making  "  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United 
States."  Why  should  we  wait  for  schemes  of 
compromises  from  political  leaders  in  this  or  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  ?  Why  longer  tantalize 
an  anxious  and  excited  community  ?  Why  cheat 
them  with  the  idea  that  the  fate  of  this  Union  de- 
pends upon  the  movements  of  any  particular  lead- 
er, or  attempt  to  compromise  the  slavery  question? 
Sir,  we  have,  to  our  sorrow,  tried  compromises. 
For  the  sake  of  peace,  we  have  more  than  once 
submitted  to  usurpations,  and  we  have  found,  that 
instead  of  getting  peace,  we  have  got  a  furlong 
of  aggression  for  every  inch  of  concession  which 
we  have  ever  made.  The  slave  question  does  not 
belong  to  these  halls;  kick  it  out,  and  then  let  it 
alone.  We  of  the  South  are  all  ready  for  that. 
What  better  compromise  can  be  demanded  of  us? 
Can  we,  without  disgracing  ourselves,  and  degra- 
ding the  people  whom  we  serve,  sanction  any 
other?  "Agreed,"  say  some  of  our  northern 
friends — "stick  to  your  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion— let  slavery  alone,  the  people  of  California 
have  settled  it  for  themselves — admit  her  into  the 
Union,  and  all  is  settled." 

They  must  allow  me  to  say,  that  this  appeal  is 
not  only  disingenuous,  but  the  people  of  the  South 
will  look  upon  it  as  adding  insult  to  injury.  I 
repeat  that  this  House  has  already  intervened,  in  a 
spirit  of  determined  resistance,  to  every  effort  to 
give  government  to  California  and  New  Mexico, 
unless  coupled  with  a  proviso  destructive  of  the 
equal  rights  of  the  South.  The  Executive  has  al- 
ready intervened,  and  lent  his  aid  in  smuggling  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union  as  an  abolition  State,  without 
a  tittle  of  legal  or  constitutional  authority,  and  in 
utter  forgetfulness  or  recklessness  of  the  plain  duty 
incumbent  upon  us,  to  take  jurisdiction  over  our 
territory,  and  adopt  measures  with  the  primary 
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and  only  legitimate  object  of  securing  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  whole  United  States.  We  are 
bound,  sir,  by  solemn  constitutional  obligations — 
by  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  every  section  of  the 
Union — to  intervene  in  determined  opposition  to 
the  lawless  intervention,  which  seeks  to  take  the 
reins  of  Government  out  of  our  hands,  and  to 
subject  the  property  rights  of  the  United  States  to 
the  conflicting  jurisdiction  of  a  rareripe  State 
government,  lawless  in  its  origin,  alien  in  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  which  can- 
not fail  to  embarrass  us  in  every  attempt  to  admin- 
ister fairly  upon  our  newly-acquired  estate. 

Sir,  I  feel  as  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  our  own  hardy  adventurers  in 
California,  as  any  member  on  this  floor.  It  is  cheer- 
ing to  look  upon  this  new  field  of  enterprise,  and 
to  see  men  born  to  poverty,  or  reduced  by  misfor- 
tune to  adversity,  flocking  thither,  building  up  their 
fallen  fortunes.  They  deserve  our  care  and  protec- 
tion. They  know  that  settlers  upon  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  have  ever  been  cherished  with 
maternal  affection  by  this  Government,  and  when 
organized  into  territories,  governed  and  protected 
by  this  Government,  they  have  ever  been  its  pam- 
pered pets.  Let  us  take  them  now  under  our 
government  and  protection,  and  my  life  upon  it, 
they  will  gratefully  thank  us  for  it.  And  if  I  could 
command  the  aid  of  my  immediate  neighbors  on 
this  floor,  we  could  soon  bring  forth  a  bill,  that 
could  organize  an  army  of  miners  and  minute  men 
in  California,  alternately  working  the  mines  and 
performing  military  duty,  that  would  give  effi- 
ciency to  law,  and  a  sure  guaranty  for  the  security 
of  the  vast  interests  hanging  upon  the  destinies  of 
our  Pacific  possessions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  my  intention,  when  I 
first  determined  to  address  the  House,  to  assail 
any  member  who  has  engaged  in  this  debate,  nor 
is  it  my  intention  now;  but  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Stanly]  has  thought  proper 
to  ridicule  the  idea  of  resisting  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, and  to  utter  a  sentiment  which  grates 
harshly  upon  southern  ears,  and  which,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the  southern 
people;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  whom  I  represent.  Raising  his  voice  to 
its  highest  pitch,  he  proclaimed  that  "North 
'Carolina  goes  for  the  Union,  Wilmot  proviso  or 
•  no  Wilmot  proviso;"  and  for  this  expression  he 
was  loudly  applauded  by  the  galleries,  and  many 
northern  members.  Now,  sir,  I  never  have  been 
a  disunionist;  I  must  frankly  say,  that  I  have 
never  yet  brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that 
disunion  was  our  only  means  of  protecting  south- 
ern rights  against  northern  aggression;  and  yet, 
sir,  I  dare  not  utter  such  a  sentiment  as  that  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  The  southern  people  know  that  they 
are  wronged,  that  their  rights  are  invaded,  and 
that  not  only  oppression,  but  degradation,  will  re- 
sult from  a  submission  to  abolitionism  and  free 
soilism.  They  will  devise  some  plan  of  defence 
and  self-protection,  and  be  that  plan  what  it  may, 
I  venture  to  say  that  all  collisions  of  individual 
opinions  will  be  buried  in  the  unflinching  deter- 
mination of  all  true-hearted  southern  men  to  de- 
fend southern  rights,  "  at  all  hazards,  and  to  the 
last  extremity" — to  go  for  the  South,  and  with  the 
South — in  the  Union,  or  out  of  the  Union.  This, 
sir,  I  apprehend,  is  a  much  fairer  expression  of 


southern  sentiment  than  that  uttered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  I  understood  him  to 
say,  that  resistance  meant  no  more  nor  less  than 
bloodshed  and  civil  war.  Sir,  are  the  Abolition- 
ists and  Free  Soilers  now  waging  a  civil  war  ?  We 
all  know  what  they  have  already  accomplished, 
by  organization  in  primary  meetings,  conven- 
tions, great  and  small,  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  State  governments.  Are  the  people 
of  the  South  spiritless  ?  Are  their  State  govern- 
ments powerless  ?  Have  we  no  means  of  repelling 
wrong,  by  retaliation,  nor  by  any  means  short  of 
the  sword?  Sir,  I  apprehend  we  have  conclusive 
proofs  before  our  eyes,  that  different  sections  of 
this  Union,  when  in  hostile  array,  have  potent 
means  of  crippling  and  annoying  each  other,  with- 
out disunion  or  civil  war.  I  speak,  sir,  in  no 
spirit  of  bravado,  but  in  the  language  of  sober 
truth,  when  I  proclaim,  that  the  southern  people 
are  earnestly  meditating  some  mode  and  measure 
of  redress.  Whether  they  will  seek  defence  and 
redress  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Southern 
Convention,  or  in  another  mode,  it  is  not  my 
province,  but  the  province  of  my  people,  to  decide; 
but  1  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself,  or  my  constitu- 
ents, refrain  from  expressing  my  indignant  feelings 
toward  those  who  denounce  a  Southern  Conven- 
tion as  treasonable,  when  they  themselves  are  but 
instruments,  executing  the  decrees  of  NORTH- 
ERN CONVENTIONS,  great  and  small,  under 
various  names  and  organizations — differing  as  they 
may  in  other  respects — all  agreeing  in  a  systematic 
warfare  against  southern  institutions.  What  su- 
perlative arrogance!  Might  I  not  with  propriety 
retort,  in  the  courtly  language  of  a  gentleman  who 
addressed  the  House  the  other  day,  on  the  other 
side,  "  What  cool  impudence,"  that  they  who 
are  the  creatures  of  Northern  Conventions,  which 
have  moulded  northern  legislatures  to  their  will, 
and  well-nigh  obtained  the  mastery  over  this  Gov- 
ernment, should  brand  southern  men  as  traitors, 
for  meeting  in  convention  to  deliberate  upon  the 
means  of  self-protection ! 

Sir,  the  people  of  the  South  begin  to  feel  the 
degradation  of  continuing  to  lavish  their  treasure 
upon  communities  who  are  daily  warring  against 
their  dearest  rights.  It  requires  but  a  very  super- 
ficial glance  at  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
statistics  of  the  country,  to  perceive  how  it  is,  and. 
to  what  extent  southern  slave  labor  and  southern 
capital  are  tributary  to  northern  prosperity.  And 
our  northern  assailants  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the 
South  will  find  means  to  arrest  the  current  which 
wafts  southern  productions  into  northern  pockets, 
unless  they  let  us  alone,  and  leave  us  to  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  our  equal  rights  in  the  Union. 
That,  sir,  is  all  that  we  ask.  We  would  scorn  to 
ask,  at  the  hands  of  this  Government,  any  undue 
advantages  over  our  brethren  in  other  sections  of 
the  Union.  And  is  it  not  passing  strange,  that, 
contending  for  this,  and  no  more,  we  are  treated 
here  as  though  we  were  the  wrong-doers?  And 
when  we  merely  utter  our  complaints,  in  facts  that 
are  undenied  and  undeniable,  we  encounter  taunts 
and  sneers  from  those  who  profess  to  be  our 
friends.  Sir,  I  leave  those  who  have  thus  treated 
us  to  their  own  reflections.  Unless  their  minds 
have  been  so  poisoned  by  sectional  prejudice,  that 
they  will  not  look  the  truth  fairly  in  the  face,  and 
will  not  mete  to  us  even-handed  justice,  they  will 
take  back  their  hard  words,  and  join  us  in  so  ad- 
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ministering  upon  our  Mexican  possessions,  as  to 
rebuke  Executive  intervention  and  usurpation, 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing those  possessions — guided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— conformably  to  the  past  usages  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  an  eye  to  the  rights  of  every 
section  of  the  Union.  If  those  now  invested  with 
power  in  these  halls  will  not  do  this,  I  shall  still 
have  a  lingering  hope  that  there  are  northern,  and 
especially  northwestern,  patriots  in  retirement, 
who  will  spring  forward  as  advocates  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  is  written,  and  the  equal  rights  of 
the  States  and  people.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  advocates  of  strict  construction  and  equal 
rights  stood  in  a  powerless  minority  in  Congress. 
In  1798,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  stood  alone  in 
opposition  to  Congressional  and  Executive  ag- 
gression. Their  opposition  and  their  doctrines 
were  denounced  as  treasonable  and  revolutionary; 
and  yet,  sir,  the  promulgation  of  those  doctrines 
among  the  people  produced  a  reaction,  which,  in 
1800,  brought  Jefferson  into  the  presidency,  rev- 
olutionized Congress,  and  stamped  those  doctrines, 
though  branded  as  treasonable,  with  the  people's 
sanction.  Sir,  we  must  come  back  to  those  doc- 
trines, and  take  the  Constitution  as  strictly  and 
honestly  construed,  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  our 
conduct,  else  we  shall  soon  cease  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  civil  liberty  and  popular  rights.  The 
ship  of  State  must  be  brought  back  to  the  true 
republican  tack.  This  Government  must  confine 
its  action  strictly  to  its  constitutional  limitations. 
It  is  by  overleaping  them,  that  we  have  been 
brought  to  the  present  fearful  crisis.  Local  inter- 
ests and  sectional  sentiment  must  be  left  to  the 
guardianship  of  State  legislation.  Corruption,  op- 
pression, and  unceasing  collisions,  will  inevitably 
result  from  persistance  in  the  attempt  to  extend  the 
powers  of  this  Government  over  the  domestic  in- 
terests and  concerns  of  States  So  widely  dispersed, 
so  diversified — yea,  so  antagonistic  in  sentiments, 
pursuits,  and  interests.  And  if  we  would  restore 
peace  to  the  country  now,  let  us  kick  out  this 
slavery  question,  with  which  we  have  no  right  to 
meddle,  and  return  to  the  path  of  constitutional 
duty.  It  is  plainly  marked — let  us  walk  in  it, 
neither  veering  to  the  North  nor  the  South,  and 
we  can  soon  calm  the  convulsions  which  now  tor- 
ture every  part  of  the  body  politic. 


NOTES. 
[A.] 

Our  Mexican  soil  is  not  free,  according  to  the 
prevalent  Free  Soil  doctrine.  The  President  has 
declared  Mexican  law  in  force;  under  it  there  is  a 
worse  bondage  than  exists  anywhere  else  on  this 
continent  The  peonage  system  makes  the  debtor 
the  slave  of  his  creditor;  the  miserable  peons  of 
Mexico  serve  in  more  abject  slavery,  than  do  our 
black  slaves.  Even  now,  while  we  of  the  South  are 
excluded,  the  Mexicans  and  others,  with  their  peon 
slaves,  are  reaping  wealth  from  our  mines;  and  I 
am  infer  ned  by  an  honorable  member  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Morehead,]  that  Kentucky  negroes 
are  mining  there  as  peons,  who,  acccording  to 
General  Taylor,  and  certain  lawyers,  could  not 
otherwise  be  held  to  service. 
[B.] 

The  property  rights  of  American  citizens,  upon 
American  soil,  cannot  be  construed  away  by  law- 


yers upon  the  authority  of  Vattel,  or  any  other 
foreign  authority,  as  expounded  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  or  any  other  foreign  court,  while  we 
have  a  written  Constitution  which  declares,  that 
"  the  powers  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
1  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
'  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Neither 
can  our  property  be  confiscated  by  Mexican  law, 
when  our  Constitution  declares,  that  private  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  taken  even  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation.  The  people  of  the  South 
will  not  tamely  submit  to  an  usurpation  which 
makes  a  distinction  between  them  and  the  people 
of  the  North,  in  or  on  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  Constitution  declares,  that  "  the 
'  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priv- 
'  ileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
'States." 

[C] 

To  calm  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  South,  we 
have  again  and  again  been  told,  that  California  is 
not  adapted  to  slave  labor,  and  that  therefore  we  are 
contending  for  a  mere  abstraction.  Now,  some 
may  honestly  think  so;  but  better  information  will 
satisfy  them  that  there  is  not  a  spot  on  the  globe 
in  which  slave  labor  is  more  needed,  or  could  bet- 
ter thrive.  Read  the  following  extract  from  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Sample,  in  the  California  Conven- 
tion, against  the  admission  of  free  negroes: 

"  Let  us  look  atfhe  inducements,  and  see  whether  these 
fears  are  without  foundation ;  let  us  see  what  is  the  probable 
value  per  annum  of  an  able-bodied  negro  man  in  the  south- 
ern States.  They  hire  there,  at  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  I  have  known  them  to  hire  for  as  much  as 
two  hundred,  but  never  more.  I  was  raised  in  a  slave  State, 
and  I  believe  they  more  frequently  hire  at  a  less  sum  than 
sixty  dollars,  than  over  that  amount.  Let  gentlemen  reflect 
for  a  moment,  and  see  how  many  of  these  negroes  are  pro- 
ducing their  absolute  value — paying  interest  on  cost.  The 
life  estate  is  from  four  to  six  hundred  dollars.  Physi- 
cians' fees,  and  occasionally  other  expenses,  have  to  be  de- 
ducted out  of  their  hire,  so  that  the  income  from  this  sort  of 
property  at  the  present  period  is  very  small.  Suppose  you 
pay  seven  hundred  dollars  to  get  a  slave  here,  and  set  him 
free,  on  condition  that  he  shall  serve  you  for  one  year.  He 
produces,  according  to  the  ordinary  rates  in  the  mines,  from 
two  to  six  thousand  dollars.  There  are  many  of  our  south- 
ern friends  who  would  be  glad  to  set  their  negroes  free  and 
bring  them  here,  if  they  produced  only  half  of  that  amount." 

Look,  too,  to  the  message  of  the  Governor  of 
California,  as  quoted  by  my  friend  from  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  Stanton,]  and  you  see  that  the  people  are 
depending  upon  uncertain  supplies  of  damaged  and 
unwholesome  food  from  abroad.  No  free  man 
can  be  induced  to  till  the  soil,  under  the  stronger 
temptations  of  the  gold  mines.  What  a  field  for 
slave  labor! 

[D.] 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Democratic 
Review,  for  the  month  of  January,  1850,  will  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  different  sections  of  our 
Union  are  tributary  to  each  other;  but  especially 
will  they  show  the  extent  to  which  southern  slave 
labor  and  capital  are  tributary  to  northern  pros- 
perity. If  space  could  be  allowed  me,  I  would 
gladly  quote  more  freely  from  that  admirable  and 
well-timed  article. 

"The  imports  and  exports  of  the  Union  were, 
for  1848,  as  follow: 

Imports.  Exports. 

Free  States 137,367,826 75,985,050 

Slave  States 17,631,102 78,051,386 

Total $154,998,928 $154,036,436 

"This  embraces  the  large  exports  of  farm  produce 
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from  the  North  for  the  famine  year,  and  is,  there- 
fore, above  an  average  for  that  section.  Under  the 
estimate  that  one  half  of  the  imports  are  consumed 
at  the  South,  then  $60,131,638  must  pass  through 
northern  hands,  leaving  at  least  fifteen  per  cent, 
profit— say  $9,000,000,  including  insurance,  &c. 
In  return  for  this,  an  amount  of  bills,  drawn 
against  southern  exports,  must  be  sold  in  New 
York,  equal  to  the  difference  between  southern 
imports  and  the  amount  of  their  exports — say 
860,000,000.  The  negotiation  of  these,  gives  at 
least  $1,000,000  more  to  the  North.  On  data  fur- 
nished by  the  census  of  1840,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  New 
England  and  middle  States  was  §182,945,317,  in- 
cluding 500,000  bales  of  cotton  worked  up  at  the 
North.  Of  this,  one  half— say  $90,000,000— finds 
sale  in  the  southern  States,  and  those  of  the  West, 
which,  delivering  their  produce  on  the  great  water- 
courses, necessarily  form  part  of  that  region,  at  a 
profit  to  manufacturers,  jobbers,  forwarders,  ex- 
presses, insurance,  &c,  of  25  per  cent.,  or 
$22,250,000.  There  arrived  at  New  Orleans  last 
year,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  of  produce  from 
all  the  western  States,  a  value  of  $36,119,098,  and 
probably  $14,000,000  more  found  sale  in  the  slave 
States  through  smaller  avenues,  and  at  shorter  dis- 
tances, making— say,  $50,000,000— for  all  which 
was  received  in  return,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  ma- 
terials of  manufacture,  and  domestic  bills  drawn 
on  the  North  against  produce  and  bills  of  ex- 
change. These  sales  of  produce  probably  realized 
20  per  cent,  profit;  and  it  is  from  the  proceeds  of 
their  sales  of  produce  to  the  South,  that  the  "West 
pays  for  its  purchases  of  goods  at  the  East.  There 
is,  also,  probably  $20,000,000  of  northern  capital, 
drawing  large  profits  in  southern  employments — 
stocks,  shares  of  companies,  and  interests  in  firms, 
which,  with  the  amounts  expended  by  southerners 
coming  north  in  the  summer  season,  must  yield 
$6,000,000.  These  rough  estimates  of  the  profits 
of  the  North,  by  southern  connection,  may  be 
summed  up  thus: 

Freights  of  northern  shipping  on  southern  pro- 
duce  $40,186,728 

Profits  derived,on  imports  at  the  North  for  south- 
ern account, 9,000,000 

"  of  exchange   operations 1,000,000 

"  on  northern  manufactures  sold  at  the  South    22,250,000 
"  Western  produce  descending  the  Missis- 
sippi      10,000,000 

"  on  northern  capital  employed  at  the  South      6,000,000 


them   in  employ,  wc  arrive  at  something  like  the 
following  result: 

Bales  consumed,  Hands  Capital 

in  1849.  employed.  invested. 

GreatBritain 1,819,420  480,000  $366,000,00(1 

Europe 983,943  233,000  183,000.000 

United  States 520,000  160,634  122,000,000 


Total  earnings  of  the  North  per  annum $88,436,728 

"  These  estimates  are  all  exceedingly  small,  and 
do  not  embrace  a  variety  of  transactions,  which 
form  the  basis  of  most  corporate  profits.  It  might 
also  embrace  the  profits  on  sales  to  western  States, 
which  are  enabled  to  pay  by  their  sales  to  the 
South.  Now  when  you  reflect,  that  the  whole  of 
the  transactions,  out  of  which  spring  these  profits 
enumerated,  and  also  the  employment  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  northern  people,  as  well  as 
one  half  of  the  whole  external  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
with  all  those  remotely  dependant  upon  the  persons 
actively  engaged  in  the  trade,  we  begin  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  premedi- 
tated by  the  Van  Buren  Free-Soil  Abolition  party. 

"  If  we  throw  together  the  capital  and  numbers 
of  persons  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
with  the  number  of  bales  required  annually  to  keep 


Total 3,323,365  873,634  $671 ,0C0,000 

"Ot  this  large  consumption,  2,800,000  bales 
was  furnished  by  the  southern  States,  and  it  sup- 
ports, through  the  profits  of  its  fabrication,  not 
less  than  4,000,000  whites,  and  the  cloth  so  pro- 
duced furnishes  comfortable  clothing  to  millions 
more,  who  otherwise  would  suffer  from  want  of 
it.  If,  by  any  convulsion,  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials should  be  cut  off,  how  wide  spread  would 
be  the  resulting  destitution  and  ruin  to  all  nations? 
The  northern  States  have  rapidly  increased  of  late 
years  in  their  ability  to  work  up  the  cotton.  Thus 
in  1841-42  the  growth  was  1,683,574  bales,  and 
the  United  States  manufactures  took  267,850,  o  r 
15  per  cent.  The  average  growth  of  the  past  two 
years  has  been  2,500,000  bales,  and  502,400  bales, 
or  20  per  cent.,  has  been  wrought  up  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  national  industry  of  the  North 
is  developing  itself  with  a  rapidity  that  in  a  few 
years  will  cause  it  to  require  the  whole  of  the 
southern  production,  to  the  exclusion  of  European 
rivals.  The  progress  in  this  direction  is  precisely 
in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  capital.  Superior 
wealth  is  all  the  advantage  which  England  has 
over  the  Union,  and  she  is  fast  losing  that  advant- 
age. The  only  way  in  which  she  can  check  this 
tendency,  is  by  promoting  sectional  jealousies,  in 
the  view  to  cause  a  political  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

"The  South  is  now,  with  its  institutions  and 
capabilities,  possessed  of  that  on  which  half  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
world  depends.  It  is  the  source  whence  the  only 
means  of  employing  and  feeding  at  least  5,000,000 
whites  can  be  drawn,  and  without  which  nearly 
$1,000,000,000  of  active  capital  in  'ships  and  fac- 
tory would  be  valueless.  A  country,  and  institu- 
tions so  important  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  at 
large,  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  This  country 
forms  one  half  of  our  glorious  Union,  on  terms 
agreed  upon  by  those  immortal  men  who  separ- 
ated from  England,  because  they  would  no  longer 
suffer  the  continuance  of  the  African  slave-trade; 
but  in  its  independent  position  the  South  holds  the 
welfare  of  other  nations  almost  entirely  in  its  keep- 
ing. The  capital  and  laboring  abilities  of  England 
are  such  as  to  afford  the  South  an  outlet  for  its  sta- 
ple, should  it  exclude  all  other  customers.  The 
result  of  such  a  movement  would  be,  to  force  other 
countries  to  draw  their  goods  from  England  only. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturing  progress^of 
the  North  is  such,  that  in  a  few  years  she  may 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  southern  staple,  and  place 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
for  the  supply  of  the  world.  To  the  South,  it  is 
comparatively  of  small  importance  whether  Eng- 
land or  the  North  obtains  this  mastery.  Between 
the  North  and  England  it  is  a  mortal  duel,  and 
yet  in  the  crises  of  this  struggle,  there  are  to  be 
found  persons  at  the  North  so  destitute  of  all  moral 
sense  and  political  acuteness,  as  to  attack,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  sacred  pledge  of  the  Constitution, 
those  institutions  which  it  guaranties,  and  which 
are  so  necessary  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 
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"The  continued  harmony  of  the  United  States, 
permitting  the  industry  of  each  section  to  furnish 
materials  for  the  enterprise  of  the  others,  the  re- 
ciprocity of  benefits,  and  uninterrupted  interchange 
of  mutual  productions,  facilitated  by  continually 
increasing  means  of  intercourse  and  accumulation 
of  capital,  are  laying  the  foundation  for  an  empire, 
of  which  the  world's  history  not  only  affords  no 
example,  but  the  magnitude  of  which  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  most  imaginative  of  the  world's 
statesmen  has  failed  to  conceive.  In  this  undis- 
turbed progress,  the  condition  of  the  black  race  is 
being  elevated  on  the  swelling  tide  of  white  prog- 
ress. Inasmuch  as  that  the  first  slaves  imported 
were,  under  their  new  masters,  vastly  superior  in 
condition  to  the  nude  cannibals  by  whom  they 
were  sold,  only  because  avarice  triumphed  over 


appetite,  so  is  the  condition  of  the  slave  of  the 
present  day  far  above  that  of  his  progenitor  a  few 
generations  back.  The  black  race,  in  its  servitude 
to  the  whites,  has  undergone  an  improvement 
which  the  same  race,  in  its  state  of  African  free- 
dom, has  failed  to  manifest.  By  whatever  degree, 
physically  and  morally,  the  blacks  of  the  United 
States  are  superior  to  the  nude  cannibals  of  Africa, 
are  they  indebted  to  the  white  race  for  its  active, 
though  not  disinterested,  agency.  That  process 
of  improvement  has  not  ceased,  but  is  ever  pro- 
gressive in  the  train  of  white  advancement.  The 
huge  lumber-car  has  no  vitality  of  itself,  but  at- 
tached to  the  resistless  locomotive,  moves  forward 
with  a  vigor  not  its  own.  To  cast  off  that  race, 
in  dependence  on  its  own  resources,  is  a  singular 
manifestation  of  desire  for  its  progress." 


Uli 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE— SLAVERY— CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH 


HON.  W.  V.  N.  BAY,  OF  MISSOURI, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  20,  1850, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  Resolution  referring  the 
President's  Message  to  the  various  Standing  Committees. 


Mr.  BAY  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  1  believe,  sir,  it  will  be  gener- 
ally conceded,  that  during  the  various  discussions 
which  have  been  going  on  from  time  to  time  since 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  characterized 
by  no  little  degree  of  warmth  and  feeling,  I  have 
manifested  as  little  inclination  as  any  member  upon 
this  floor  to  enter  the  arena  of  debate.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  frequent  dis- 
cussion of  exciting  subjects  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote  the  public  good.  Upon  the  contrary,  they 
too  often  result,  as  the  history  of  the  past  conclu- 
sively proves,  in  creating  sectional  feelings  and 
sectional  animosities,  difficult  to  heal  and  hard  to 
subdue.  Yet,  sir,  I  am  free  to  admit,  that  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Representative  to  make  upon 
all  suitable  occasions  a  candid  and  explicit  avowal 
of  his  opinions  upon  all  subjects  involving  the  pub- 
lic interests,  or  upon  which  he  may  be  called  to  act 
in  his  representative  capacity.  With  aview,  then, 
of  defining  my  position  upon  some  of  the  promi- 
nent questions  agitating  the  public  mind,  1  propose 
to  submit  a  few  remarks;  and  if,  in  doing  so,  I 
shall  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of  wandering 
from  the  subject  more  immediately  under  consider' 
ation,  I  trust  1  shall  find  a  sufficient  apology  in 
the  example  which  has  been  set  by  older  and  more 
experienced  members. 

The  proposition  to  refer  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
involves  the  merits  of  the  whole  document,  and 
presents  it  as  a  fit  subject  of  comment.  It  is  a 
document  sent  to  us  in  compliance  with  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  which  requires  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  furnish  us  from  time  to  time  with  inform- 
ation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  to  suggest 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  he  may  deem 
expedient.  Long  usage,  however,  has  given  it 
an  additional  importance;  for  it  is  supposed  to 
foreshadow  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and 
to  point  to  such  measures  as  the  party  in  power 
deem  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
hence  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  sought  after  by 
the  American  people,  and  the  criticisms  so  univer- 
sally passed  upon  it  by  the  American  press. 

Probably  no  document  was  ever  looked  for  with 
more  interest  than  this,  growing  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  Executive ,had  never  figured  in  political 
life,  had  no  settled  opinions  upon  many  of  the  ex- 
citing questions  of  the  day,  and  that  the  country 
was  entirely  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  policy  he 
designed  pursuing;  and  here  permit  me  to  say,  by 
way  of  digression,  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 


of  our  Government — a  Government  relying  for  its 
support  upon  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the 
people — that  an  individual,  without  ever  having 
bestowed  a  thought  upon  its  complicated  ma- 
chinery, without  any  definite  opinions  upon  ques- 
tions connected  with  its  administration,  has  been 
elevated  to  the  chief  executive  chair.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Government  that 
the  theory  has  been  boldly  advanced,  that  the 
man  who  has  spent  his  days  in  the  field  and  the 
camp  \s  better  qualified  to  stand  at  the  helm  of  State 
than  the  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study 
of  political  economy. 

But  it  also  derives  some  importance  from  the 
fact  that  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  occupy  antagonistic 
positions,  an  event  that  seldom'  occurs,  and  which 
must  be  traced  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  great  contest  of  1848.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  that  contest,  for  that  would 
be  foreign  tc  my  purpose.  1  simply  desire  to  give 
what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  this 
conflict  between  two  separate  and  distinct  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  To  do  this,  I  must  of 
necessity  refer  to  some  historical  facts  connected 
with  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union.  That 
she  was  at  the  time  of  her  application  for  such 
admission  a  free  and  independent  power,  formally 
and  officially  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the 
principal  nations  of  the  earth,  no  one  at  this  late 
day  pretends  to  deny.  That  after  her  admission 
she  became  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  guarantied  by  our  Constitution  to 
the  States  composing  this  Confederacy,  is  equally 
clear  and  indisputable.  Her  history,  both  before 
and  after  her  admission,  is  clothed  with  the  deep- 
est interest.  Her  population  consisted  chiefly  of 
emigrants  from  the  States,  who  had  gone  with 
large  and  helpless  families  to  that  distant  region  to 
seek  a  livelihood  by  honest  industry.  Deprived 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  exposed  to  every  hard- 
ship, they  asked  nothing  from  th  ir  Government 
but  that  protection  which  they  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand under  her  Constitution  and  laws.  Mexico, 
considering  herself  aggrieved  by  the  act  of  annex- 
ation, not  only  threatened,  but  actually  did  invade 
the  territory  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
The  President  foresaw  the  danger  surrounding 
the  people  of  Texas,  that  they  were  exposed  to 
all  the  evils  that  Mexican  cruelty  could  inflict, 
and  prompted  by  feelings  of  humanity  which  will 
ever  lender  his  name  dear  to  the  American  people, 
exercised  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Consti- 


tution  and  laws,  and  rescued  that  defenceless  pop- 
ulation from  the  hands  of  Mexican  barbarity. 
For  this  he  was  denounced  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land.  For  this  he  was  charged  with  waging 
an  unjust  and  aggressive  war  upon  a  weak  and 
imbecile  power;  with  trampling  under  foot  the 
Constitution  of  his  country,  which  he  had  sworn 
to  cherish  and  protect.  Yet,  sir,  in  the  very  face 
of  these  denunciations,  the  Whig  party  met  in 
solemn  council,  and  selected  as  their  standard 
bearer  in  the  great  contest  of  1848  the  man  who 
had  figured  most  conspicuously  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  who  is  solely  indebted  to  that 
war  for  the  laurels  which  now  decorate  his  brow. 
But,  sir,  the  people  elevated  him  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  took  that  method  of  manifesting  their 
gratitude  for  the  distinguished  services  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country;  they  certainly  did  not 
suppose  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  Whig  measures,  or  Whig  policy, 
but  had  good  reason  to  believe,  from  the  tenor  of 
his  correspondence  during  the  canvass,  that  his 
administration  would  be  conservative  in  its  char- 
acter, and  untrammelled  with  party  obligations, 
or  party  interests  of  any  kind. 

But,  sir,  what  has  been  the  result?  No  sooner 
was  he  installed  in  office  than  he  called  around 
him,  as  his  constitutional  advisers,  the  most  ultra 
partisans  of  the  country-  The  doctrine  of  pro- 
scription for  opinion's  sake  has  been  recognized 
and  piacticed  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Men 
honest,  capable,  and  above  suspicion  in  point  of 
moral  character,  have  been  hurled  from  office  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  of  belonging  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  this  too  in  the  very  face  of 
the  pledges,  solemnly  and  repeatedly  made,  prior 
to  the  election. 

This  is  the  reason,  sir,  that  the  Executive  is  in 
a  minority  in  this  House.  The  people  have  taken 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  betrayed  and  de- 
ceived, they  have  so  constituted  this  body  as  to 
operate  as  an  effectual  check  upon  every  and  all 
attempts  to  fasten  upon  the  country  measures  long 
;since  condemned  and  repudiated.  But,  sir,  my 
object  in  rising  was  not  to  .discuss  the  merits  of 
this  message,  but  to  define  my  position  upon  the 
great  question  of  slavery,  which,  in  point  of  mag- 
nitude, absorbs  every  other  topic.  I  will  how- 
ever, barely  allude  to  one  proposition  contained  in 
the  message,  and  against  which  1  protest  in  the 
name  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
upon  this  floor.  I  allude,  sir,  to  the  proposition 
to  disturb  the  tariff  of  '46.  I  have  always  advo- 
cated a  strictly  revenue  tariff,  and  am  at  all  times 
ready  to  vote  for  any  tariff  that  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  eco- 
nomically administered.  You  cannot  adopt  any 
system  of  tariff  which  will  not,  to  some  extent, 
operate  oppressively  upon  the  South  and  West. 
The  protection  afforded  the  North  and  East  will 
always  reconcile  them  to  the  imposition  of  high 
duties;  but  in  the  South  and  West  we  have  no 
manufactures  to  foster,  and  consequently  can  re- 
ceive no  equivalent  for  this  indirect  system  of 
taxation 

Now,  sir,  what  is  proposed  by  the  President? 
He  recommends  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to  provide  for  a  de- 
ficit in  the  Treasury  of  about  $16,000,000,  which 
it  is  supposed  will  exist  at  the  end  of  the  present 


fiscal  year;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  covert  design 
is  to  establish  a  high  protective  system,  a  favorite 
measure  of  the  Whig  party,  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  they  spare  no  exertions. 

The  pretext  for  this  recommendation  is  frivolous 
in  the  extreme,  for  a  debt  of  sixteen  million  of 
dollars  is  a  mere  trifle,  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  immense  resources  of  this  country.  I 
will  suggest  to  the  party  in  power  a  method  of 
liquidating  this  debt  without  resorting  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Executive. 

Let  the  Administration  adopt  a  rigid  system  of 
economy  in  all  departments  of  the  Government, 
and  require  at  the  hands  of  every  public  officer  a 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  exam- 
ine into  the  manner  in  which  the  publie  money  is 
disbursed,  will  be  well  satisfied  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  squandered 
and  thrown  away.  Men  are  constantly  draw- 
ing money  from  the  Treasury  who  have  not  the 
least  shadow  of  a  claim  upon  the  Government.  1 
could  mention  instances  where  money  has  been 
drawn  by  persons  pretending  to  have  rendered 
services  at  the  seat  of  Government,  when  they 
were  three  thousand  miles  from  this  place. 

Let  us  then  abolish  all  sinecures,  and  pay  out 
no  more  money  for  constructive  services.  A  very 
large  amount  of  money  can  also  be  saved  by  re- 
ducing the  expenditures  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  asked  us  for  an 
appropriation  of  near  $11,000,000.  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  appropriations  hereto- 
fore made  for  this  branch  of  the  public  service 
during  a  period  often  years,  commencing  in  1830, 
and  the  following  is  the  result  as  taken  from  the 
general  appropriation  bills  : 

For  the  year  1830 $3,427,484  00 

"  1831 : 2,883,476  00 

"  1832 3,303,143  00 

"  1833 3,468,904  28 

»  1834 3,448,073  19 

»  1835 4,097,728  82 

»  1836 6,299,822  08 

«  1837 6,146,462  35 

«  1838 6,062,136  30 

"  1839 5,460.778  64 


Total  amount $44,597,008  66* 

Average  appropriation 4,459,7u0  86 

Yet  the  Secretary  asks  for  an  appropriation  of 
nearly  §11,000,000  for  this  year  alone.  I  have 
not  examined  the  appropriations  heretofore  made 
for  the  army;  but  it  does  appear  to  me  that  both 
might  be  considerably  reduced  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  public  interest. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  call  the  atttention  of 
the  committee  to  a  subject  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  paramount  to  every  thing  else,  and  demands  at 
our  hands  that  calm  and  mature  reflection  which 
should  characterize  every  deliberative  body;  a 
subject  which  has  been  a  fruitful  theme  of  discus- 
sion, not  only  in  this  hall,  but  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land;  in,  fine,  sir,  a  sub- 
ject, the  very  agitation  of  which  is  well  calcula- 
ted to  excite  the  fears  and  alarm  the  apprehensions 
of  every  patriot  in  the  land.  I  find  here  the  North 
arrayed  against  the  South,  and  the  South  against 
the  North,  the  public  business  retarded,  and  the 
wheels  of  -government  almost  stopped.  To  us 
the  people  look,  and  have  a  right  to  look  for  its 
speedy  and  final  adjustment.     At  our  hands  they 


demand,  and  hnvc  a  right  to  demand,  that  a  check 
be  put  to  this  scene  of  strife  and  contention. 

Bui  who  is  responsible  for  this  agitation  of  the 
■slavery  question  ?  Not  the  slaveholding  States, 
for  they  have  always  acted,  and  continue  to  act, 
upon  the  defensive.  The  North  has  made  war 
upon  one  of  our  domestic  institutions,  and  we  are 
simply  repelling  your  acts  of  aggression.  You 
say  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  should  be  exter- 
minated. I  -am  not  prepared  to  go  as  fat  as  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Brown,]  and 
say  that  I  regard  it  as  a  social,  moral,  and  political 
blessing;  nor  am  I  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  an 
evil;  but  if  it  is,  we  alone  suffer  its  consequences, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  interfere. 

Slavery  is  purely  a  domestic  institution,  and  of 
no  recent  origin.  It  existed  in  this  country  long 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  continued  to  exist  in  States  that  are  now  free 
as  long  as  it  was  profitable.  When  it  ceased  to 
be  a  •source  of  profit,  you  abolished  it.  The  South 
did  not  complain.  She  conceded  to  you  the  right 
to  regulate  your  own  institutions.  During  its 
prevalence  among  you,  it  was  not  regarded  as  a 
crime,  nor  was  it  supposed  to  reflect  upon  the 
character  or  morals  of  your  people;  it  was  a  mere 
question  of  profit,  of  calculation,  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Slaves  were  regarded  as  property,  and 
subject  to  the  same  laws  which  governed  and  con- 
trolled property.  The  first  attempt  at  the  restric- 
tion of  slavery  was  in  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
of  1767,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution. That  ordinance  applied  to  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  ceded  by  Virginia  to 
the  United  States  in  1784,  and  out  of  which  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan 
have  been  since  organized.  The  part  applicable 
to  slavery  is  in  the  following  words: 

"There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
ni  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  for 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  tiave  been  duly  convicted  : 
Provided,  always.  That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
froin  wIioih  labor  or  serviee  is  lawfully  claimed,  in  any  one 
of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  he  lawfully  re- 
claimed, and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  cm  her 
labor  or  serviee  as  aforesaid." 

T  am  not  aware  that  the  passage  of  this  ordi- 
nance elicited  at  the  time  any  particular  interest, 
as  it  passed  by  a  large  majority,  and  without  much 
discussion.  The  South  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of 
but  little  importance,  knowing  that  theclimate,  soil, 
and  productions  were  wholly  unadapted  to  slave 
labor,  and  never  anticipated  that  it  would  be  brought 
forward  as  a  precedent  for  future  legislation.  It  re- 
mained for  Missouri  to  furnish  the  materia!  for  an 
exciting  and  dangerous  agitation.  Missouri  formed 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  purchased  from 
France  in  1803.  Among  other  things,  it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  treaty  with  the  French  Government, 
that  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  should 

*  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the  United  States, 
'and   admitted   as  soon   as  possible,  according  to 

*  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the 
'enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  im- 

*  munities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Missouri  then  applied  for  admission  into  the 
Union,  *nd  contended  that  she  had  a  right  tocome 
in i  as  Louisiana  had  been  previously  admitted, 
without  any  restriction  in  regard  to  slavery.  The 
treaty  itself,  a  part  of  whichl  have  just  read,  un- 
questionably guarantied  to  her  this  right;  for  I 
hold,  if  Congress  impose  upon  a  Territory  asking 


admission  into  the  Union,  restrictions  in  regard  to 
her  domestic  policy,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  thereof,  other  than  may  be  necessary  to 
compel  her  to  adopt  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  folly  to  contend  that  such  territory  is 
admitted  upon  an  equality  with  the  other  States. 

Now,  sir,  what  course  did  the  free  States  pursue 
upon  this  occasion  ?  In  opposition  to  the  well- 
known  wishes  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  treaty 
of  1803,  they  insisted  upon  this  restriction,  and 
made  it  a  condition  precedent  "to  her  admission 
into  the  Union.  1  shall  not  undertake  to  describe 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  that  occasion;  it 
is  well  known,  however,  that  the  North  became 
arrayed  against  the  South,  and  the  South  against 
the  North  in  the  most  deadly  hostility, and  every- 
thing seemed  to  portend  a  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  But,  sir,  the  question  was  settled,  and 
in  its  adjustment  the  hand  of  Providence  was 
visible  warding  off  the  blow  aimed  at  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  The  compromise  which  gave 
satisfaction  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  restored 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  public  mind,  is  in  the 
following  words: 

"Sec' 8.  Jlndheit  further  enacted,  That  in  all  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name 
of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirly-six  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  included  witflin  the  lim- 
its of  the  State  [Missouri]  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery 
and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited: 
Provided,  always,  That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed,  in  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  law- 
fully reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or 
her  labor  or  service,  as  aforesaid." 

It  was  hoped  and  believed  by  the  South  that  all 
agitation  upon  this  question  had  ceased,  and  ceased 
forever;  but  in  this  they  were  deceived,  for  north- 
ern politicians  soon  resumed  the  agitation,  and 
have  kept  it  up  until  we  are  brought  a  second  time 
to  the  very  verge  of  dissolution. 

In  speaking  of  the  policy  of  the  North  1  wish 
to  be  distinctly  understood  as  making  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  Abob'tionist,  for  he  is  a  character 
for  whom  I  entertain  the  most  sovereign  contempt. 
My  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  solely  to  that 
party  known  by  the  name  of  Free  Soilers,  who  in 
their  efforts  to  prevent  the  further  extension  of 
slavety,  keep  the  public  mind  in  a  constant  state 
of  ferment,  and  overlook  the  rights  of  the  South 
and  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution.  For 
evidence  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
course  pursued  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  anticipating  the 
difficulties  which  the  owner  of  this  species  of  prop- 
erty would  necessarily  encounter,  and  with  an 
eye  to  his  protection  and  security,  very  wisely 
provided  in  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  article,  that 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
.-uch  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  u  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

I  am  aware  that  this  has  been  sometimes  held  tc- 
refer  to  apprentices,  or  persons  bound  to  labor  for 
a  limited  period,  but  the  only  construction  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  is  that  given  to  it  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.. 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  16th  Peers' 


Rep.,  wherein  Judge  Story,  in  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  says: 

"It  is  historically  well  known  that  the  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  relating  lo  persons  owing  ser- 
vice and  labor  in  one  State  escaping  into  other  States,  was 
to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  the  com- 
plete right  and  title  of  ownership  in  their  slaves,  as  property, 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  into  which  thev  might  escape 
from  the  State  where  they  were  held  in  servitude.  The  full 
recognition  of  this  right  and  title  was  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  this  species  of  property  in  all  the  slaveholding 
States;  and,  indeed,  was  so  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
their  domestic  interests  and  institutions,  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  is  constituted  a  fundamental  article,  without 
the  adoption  of  which  the  Union  could  not  have  been 
formed.  Its  true  design  was  to  guard  against  the  doetrines 
and  principles  prevailing  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  by 
preventing  them  from  intermeddling  with,  or  obstructing,  or 
abolishing  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves. 

"The  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  re- 
lating to  fugitives  from  labor,  manifestly  contemplates  the 
existence  of  a  positive,  unqualified  right  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  slave,  which  no  State  law  or  regulation  can  in' 
any  way  qualify,  regulate,  control,  or  restrain. 

"The  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave  has  the  same  right  to 
seize,  and  to  take  him  in  a  State  to  which  he  has  escaped 
or  fled,  that  he  had  in  the  State  from  which  he  escaped; 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  this  right  to  seize  or  recapture  is 
universally  acknowledged  in  all"  the  slaveholding  States. 
The  court  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  holding,  that 
under  and  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  the  owner  of  the 
slave  is  clothed  with  authority  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
to  seize  and  recapture  his  slave,  wherever  he  can  do  it 
without  any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  illegal  violence. 

"  The  right  to  seize  and  retake  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  duty 
to  deliver  them  up,  in  whatever  State  of  the  Union  they  may 
be  found,  is,  under  the  Constitution,  recognized  as  an  ab- 
solute positive  right  and  duty,  pervading  the  whole  Union 
with  an  equal  and  supreme  force  ;  uncontrolled  and  uncon- 
trollable by  State  sovereignty  or  State  legislation.  The 
right  and  duty  are  co-extensive  and  uniform  in  remedy  and 
operation  throughout  the  whole  Union.  The  owner  has 
the  same  security  and  the  same  remedial  justice,  and  the 
same  exemption  from  State  regulations  and  control,  through 
however  many  States  he  may  "pass  with  the  fugitive  slave 
in  his  possession,  in  transitu,  to  his  dbmicil." 

Here^the  Supreme  Court  emphatically  declare 
that  this  clause  in  the  Constitution  manifestly  con- 
templates the  existence  of  a  positive,  unqualified 
right  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  a  slave,  which  no 
State  law  or  regulation  can  control,  and  without 
which  the  Union  could  not  have  bee'n  formed;  and, 
further,  that  the  right, to  seize  and  retake  fugitive 
slaves,  in  whatever  State  of  the  Union  they  may 
be  found,  is  an  absolute,  positive  right.  But  we 
are  not  left  simply  with  this  constitutional  provis- 
ion, for  Congress,  in  1793,  passed  an  act  designed 
to  put  the  provision  into  practical  operation,  the 
last  two  sections  of  which  are  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  also  enacted,  That  when  a  person 
held  to  labor  in  any  of  the  United  States,  or  in  either  of  the 
Territories  on  the  northwest,  or  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  un- 
der the  laws  thereof,  shall  escape  into  any  other  of  the  said 
States  or  Territories,  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  ser- 
vice may  be  due,  his  agent  or  attorney  is  hereby  empowered 
to  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive  from  labor,  and  to  take  him 
or  her  before  any  judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  residing  or  being  within  the  State^-or  he- 
fore  any  magistrate  of  a  county,  city,  or  town  corporate, 
wherein  such  seizure  or  arrest  shall  be  made,  and  upon 
proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  judge  or  magistrate,  either 
by  oral  testimony  or  affidavit  taken  before  and  certified  by 
a  magistrate  of  any  such  State  or  Territory,  that  the  person 
so  seized  or  arrested,  doth,  under  the  laws  of  the  Slate  or 
Territory  from  which  she  or  he  fled,  owe  service  or  labor  to 
the  person  claiming  him  or  her,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  certificate  thereof  to  tueh 
claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  which  shall  be  sufficient, 
warrant  for  removing  the  said  fugitive  from  labor,  to  the 
State  or  Territory  from  which  he  or  she  fled. 

"  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  who 
shall  knowingly   and  willingly  obstruct  and  hinder  such 


claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  in  so  seizing  or  arrestingr 
such  fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall  rescue  such  fugitive  from 
such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  when  so  arrested,  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  herein  given  or  declared,  or  shall  har- 
bor or  conceal  such  person  after  notice  that  he  or  she  was 
a  fugitive  from  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either  of  the 
said  offences,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. Which  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  such  claimant,,  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  proper 
to  try  the  same ;  saving,  moreover,  to  the  person  claiming 
such  labor  or  service,  his  right  of  action  for  or  on  account 
of  the  said  injuries  or  either  of  them." 

Now,  sir,  how  have  the  non-slaveholding  States 
treated  those  provisions;  instead  of  carrying  them 
out  in  good  faith,  they  threw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  enforcement,  by  inflaming  the  pttblic  mind 
against  the  institution  of  slavery.  They  are  dead 
letters  upon  your  statute  book,  and  never  have 
been,  and  never  can  be  of  any  practical  utility  to 
the  slaveholder.  The  moment  the  sla-ve  reaches 
territory  that  is  free,  he  becomes  by  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  as  independent  of  his  master  as  if  he 
had  his  deed  of  emancipation  in  his  pocket.  If 
pursued,  he  is  taken  into  the  care,  and  under  the 
protection  of  Abolitionists,  or  land  pirates,  who 
bid  defiance  to  the  owner.  If  the  owner  appeals 
to  the  authorities,  he  is  frequently  denied  redress-, 
if  he  attempts  to  seize  his  property,  he  is  subject 
to  mob  law  and  violence.  But  the  people  of  the 
North  say  that  this  course  of  conduct  is  confined: 
to  the  Abolitionists,  and  that  they  form  but  an  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  community.  This, 
no  doubt  is  true;  but  why  do  they  not  arrest  the 
Abolitionist,  and  punish  him  for  this  violation  of 
law;  why  do  they  not  interfere,  and  aid  the  own- 
er in  securing  his  property.  If  a  citizen  of  a  slave 
State  goes  into  a  free  State,  and  forcibly  takes 
and  carries  away  the  property  of  another,  and  the 
owner  of  such  property  pursues  him,  we  aid  and 
assist  in  his  arrest,  and  hold  him  in  custody  until 
a  requisition  is  made  upon  our  Governor,  and  he 
is  then  sent  to  the  free  State,  to  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished for  the  offence  under  laws  of  your  own 
enactment.  Pursue  this  policy  towards  us,  and 
we  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this  damnable  system 
of  wholesale  larceny.  You  will  then  hear  no  more 
complaints  against  Abolitionists  and  Abolition  so- 
cieties, for  the  widow  and  orphan  will  no  longer 
be  robbed  by  these  self-constituted  philanthropists, 
and  thrown  upon  the  cold  charities  of  the  world. 
But,  sir,  they  have  not  only  rendered  this  consti- 
tutional provision  nugatory  and  ineffectual,  but  in 
some  instances  have  actually  adopted  legislative 
enactments,  making  it  a  felony  to  pursue  and  re- 
take a  fugitive  slave;  in  other  words,  legislative 
enactments  subjecting  the  citizens  of  slave  States, 
who  might  be  caught  in  the  act  of  pursuing  and  re- 
taking their  lost  property,  to  fine  and  imprisoment. 
This,  I  know,  is  a  serious  charge,  but  one  never- 
theless true,  and  which  can  be  established  byre- 
cord  evidence.  I  will  cite  for  example  a  State 
which  has  pursued  towards  us  as  mild  and  concil- 
iatory a  course  as  any  non-slaveholding  State  in  the 
Union,  and  whose  delegation  upon  this  floor,  in 
point  of  ability  and  high  moral  worth,  would  do 
honor  to  any  deliberative  body  in  the  world.  I 
refer,  sir,  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
Legislature  in  1826  passed  a  law,  the  first  section  of 
which  is  in  substance  as  follows; 

"  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  by  force  and  violence  take,  and  carry 
away,  or  cause  to  be  taken  and  carried  away,  and  shall  by 
fraud  or  false  preU  nee,  seduce,  or  cause  to  be  seduced,  or 
shall  attempt  to  take,  carry  away,  or  seduce,  any  negro  or 


mulatto  from  any  part  of  ibis  Commonwealth, with  g  design 
ami  intention  of  selling  and  disposing  of,  or  causing  to  be 
sold,  or  of  keeping  and  det&ining,«r  of  causing  to  be  kept  and 
detained,  aueli  negro  01  mulatto  as  a  slave  or  servant  ferine, 
or  for  any  term  whatsoever,  every  such  person  or  persons,  his 
or  their  aiders  or  abettors,  shall,  on  conviction  Hi'  reof,  he 
decline!  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  forfeit  ami  pay  a. -inn  not 
leas  than  five  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollar*. 
And  moreover,  -hall  be  sentenced  to  undergo  a  servitude  for 
any  term  or  terms  of  years  not  less  than  seven  years,  aor 
exceeding  twenty-one  years, and  shall  be  confined  and  kept 
to  haul  labor,  &c." 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Pennsylvania!  That 
statute  relaes  to  kidnapping. 

Mr.  BAY.  The  gentleman  fr.im  Pennsylvania 
is  mistaken;  for  if  he  will  examine  the  case  of  Prig;: 
vs.  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  he  will  find  that  under  this  very 
statute  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  who  had  pursued 
and  retaken  a  fugitive  slave  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  arrested,  indicted,  and  convicted,  and 
would  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  but  fop. 
the  interference  of  a  higher  judicial  tribunal.  He 
will  also  find  that  the  jury  rendered  a  special 
verdict  setting  out  the  fact  that  it  was  in  proof 
before  them  that  the  properly  rescued  was  a  slave 
for  life,  and  that  the  defendant  was  fully  author- 
ized and  empowered  by  the  owner  to  arrest  him. 
I  have  not  examined  the  codes  of  other  States,  but 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  Pennsylvania  would 
permit  such  a  law  to  go  upon  her  statute-book,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  a  State  like  Vermont,  whose 
incendiary  resolutions  are  upon  your  table,  would 
be  far  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  SWEETSER.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  mean  to  say  that  such  a  statute  exists  in 
Ohio  ? 

Mr.  BAY.  I  have  not  examined  the  statutes  of 
Ohio,  but  am  informed  that  a  similar  law  has  ex- 
isted in  that  State,  and  I  believe  there  are  but  few 
non-slaveholding  States  but  what  have  at  some 
time  enacted  laws  containing  similar  provisions. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  come  down  to  a 
later  period — to  the  time  of  the  introduction  in  this 
House  of  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Wilmot,]  universally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  which  re- 
ceived, with  some  honorable  exceptions,  the  entire 
vote  of  the  North.  The  time  and  method  of  its 
introduction  were  in  character  with  the  proposi- 
tion itself.  We  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  nation  was  looking 
anxiously  to  the  government  to  bring  it  to  a 
speedy  and  honorable  termination.  To  accom- 
plish this,  and  to  enable  the  President  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace,  the  appropriation  or  three  mil- 
lion bill  was  introduced,  and  this  proviso  was 
offered  as  an  amendment.  The  two  measures  con- 
tained separate  and  distinct  propositions,  in  no 
wise  connected,  and  bearing  no  affinity  to  each 
other.  One  was  to  produce  peace;  the  other  agi- 
tation. One  was  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  two  sister  Republics;  the  other  to  engen- 
der strife,  discord,  and  ill-feeling  among  our  coun- 
trymen. One  was  patriotic;  the  other  mercenary. 
The  proposition,  as  originally  introduced,  is  in  the 
following  words: 

"  Jind  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  territory  on  the 
continent  of  America  which  shall  hereafter  be  acquired  liy 
or  annexed  to  the  United  States,  except  for  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  :  Provided  always, 
That^any  person  escaping  into  su  h  territory,  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  such  fugitive  may  bj  lawfully  reclaimed  and 


conveyed  out  of  said  Territory  to  the  person  <  laimipg  his 
or  her  labor  or  sen  ice." 

Now,  sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  right 
the  author  had  to  anticipate  an  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory; but  admitting  it  to  be  truethat  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  claim  territory  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  surely  the  South  had  as 
much  right  as  the  North  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  that  territory.  Who,  sir,  when  the 
tocsin  of  war  was  sounded  rushed  to  the  battle- 
field with  more  ardor  and  better  hearts  than  the 
gallant  sons  of  the  South?  Who  more  than  they 
contributed  to  the  honor  and  glory  which  that  con- 
flict shed  upon  our  national  arms?  Why  then 
deprive  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory  ?  Why 
prohibit  them  from  emigrating  to  a  country  which 
they  have  conquered  and  subdued  ?  For  it  certainly 
amounts  to  a  prohibition  if  you  interdict  slavery' 
and  prevent  them  from  removing  with  their  prop- 
erty. If  the  South  had  insisted  upon  an  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriation  bill,  declaring  that 
slavery  should  exist  in  all  territory  acquired  by 
our  Government,  it  certainly  would  have  given  the 
North  just  ground  of  complaint  against  the  South. 
If,  then,  the  policy  of  establishing  slavery  in  the 
territory  by  legislative  enactment  would  afford  a 
just  ground  of  complaint  against  the  South,  cer- 
tainly the  opposite  policy  of  prohibiting  it  would 
afford  equal  ground  of  complaint  againstthe  North. 
We  ask  no  advantage  of  the  North,  but  desire  to 
be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  her.  We 
are  opposed  to  all  legislation  upon  this  subject,  and 
contend,  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  when 
they  ask  admission  into  the  Union  should  be  per- 
mitted to  determine  for  themselves  whether  sla- 
very shall  or  shall  not  exist  among  them.  This 
is  the  only  ground  upon  which  this  vexed  ques- 
tion can  be  settled,  and  any  other  policy  would  be 
in  direct,  conflict  with  every  principle  of  right  and 
justice.  What  more,  then,  can  the  North  ask  at 
at  our  hands  unless  they  intend  that  we  shall  con- 
cede everything,  and  they  nothing? 

Another  objection  to  this  proviso,  and  one,  to 
my  mind,  unanswerable,  is,  that  it  proposes  to 
legislate  for  a  people  who  are  competent  to  legis- 
late for  themselves.  It  never  has  been  and  never 
can  be  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  inter- 
fere with  the  local  or  domestic  institutions  of  a 
State  or  Territory.  It  is  true  that  the  ordinance  of 
1787  was  applied  to  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
but  that  Territory  was  at  the  time  unpeopled.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  Territories  of  California  and 
New  Mexico.  They  contain  a  large  and  intelli- 
gent population,  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  States, 
and  who  are  as  capable  of  regulating  their  own 
local  affairs  as  the  people  of  any  State  in  this 
Confederacy.  It  is  our  duty  to  furnish  territorial 
governments  for  all  territories  not  containing  a 
sufficient  population  to  warrant  their  admission 
into  the  Union;  but  all  matters  of  private  and  local 
legislation  should  be  left  with  the  territorial  legis- 
lature, who  certainly  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people  than  we 
can  possibly  have.  Our  Government  is  a  govern- 
ment of  limited  powers,  deriving  its  existence  from 
separate  and  distinct  sovereignties  who  have  entered 
into  a  compact  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  pro- 
tection; and  it  certainly  is  not  and  never  can  be  its 
policy  to  exercise  any  power  which  the  people 
themselves  are  competent  to  exercise. 
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Again  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  after 
a  Territory  is  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
even  with  the  proviso  attached,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  prohibit1  or  introduce  slavery  at  their 
pleasure.  If  this  be  true,  which  no  one  doubts, 
then  the  effect  of  the  proviso  is  to  forestall  public 
opinion  by  encouraging  emigration  from  the  free 
States,  and  excluding  it  from  the  slave  States,  for 
it  unquestionably  amounts  to  an  exclusion  if  you 
impose  upon  the  southern  emigrant  a  condition 
which  he  cannot  comply  with.  In  other  words, 
it  is  exercising  indirectly  a  power  which  can- 
not under  the  Constitution  be  exercised  directly, 
and  is  incompatible  with  the  character  and  stand: 
ing  of  our  Government.  But  I  am  happy  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  believe  a  better  feeling  is  be- 
ginning to  prevail  among  some  of  our  brethren 
of  the  North.  Several  of  them  have  voted  with 
us  at  this  session  against  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
and  manifest  a  disposition  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  their  brethren  of  the  South.  Several 
of  their  leading  papers  have  taken  open  ground 
against  northern  as  well  as  southern  fanaticism, 
and  against  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  all  kindred 
measures,  and  evince  a  determination  to  put  an 
end  to  this  sectional  strife  and  discord;  one  in  par- 
ticular, the  Pennsylvanian,  is  rendering  good  service 
in  this  respect,  and  the  country  will  owe  a  debt  of 
lasting  gratitude  to  its  gifted  and  talented  editor, 
J.  W.  Forney,  for  the  noble  and  patriotic  stand  he 
has  taken  in  behalf  of  the  American  Union. 

Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  this 
discussion,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  Cali- 
fornia for  admission  into  the  Union.  I  regard  the 
debate  at  this  time  as  somewhat  premature,  as  no 
bill  is  yet  pending  for  such  admission,  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  for  some  time  to  come.  When, 
however,  the  question  comes  up  in  a  tangible  form 
I  shall  give  my  views  upon  it  at  length,  and  shall 
disclose  the  policy  which  will  govern  my  vote.  It 
may  be  well  enough,  however,  as  the  subject  is 
beginning  to  excite  some  interest,  to  devote  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  under  the  hour 
rule  to  its  brief  examination. 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  to  her  admis- 
sion by  gentlemen  representing  extreme  southern 
States,  none  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  enti- 
tled to  much  weight.  It  is  contended,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  has  been  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Executive  connected 
with  the  mission  of  Mr.  King  to  that  country. 
This  probably  is  true,  and  if  true  subjects  the 
President  to  censure;  but  it  certainly  should  not 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  divest  them  of  any  rights  which  they 
would  otherwise  have;  for  no  one  pretends  that 
Mr.  King  exercised  any  influence  in  the  form- 
ation of  her  constitution.  He  did  not  reach  San 
Francisco  until  after  the  issuing  of  Riley's  procla- 
mation, and  was  not  within  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  of  Monterey  during  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention.  Moreover,  I  am  informed  by 
gentlemen  who  were  members  of  the  Convention 
that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  not  known,  and 
that  no  communication,  either  verbal  or  written, 
passed  between  them.  Indeed,  it  was  supposed 
by  many  that  he  hud  been  sent  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  mineral 
and  other  resources  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  proclamation  of  General 
Riley  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe 


it  was  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  power,  and 
as  evidence  that  it  was  so  viewed  by  the  people 
of  California,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  fact 
that  they  disregarded  all  of  his  recommendations 
except  those  relating  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention. 

Again,  it  is  contended  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia had  no  right  to  frame  a  constitution  without 
the  previous  assent  of  Congress.  In  my  opinion, 
this  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  does  not 
depend  upon  the  will  of  Congress;  and  in  this 
opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  almost  every  prominent 
statesman  of  the  South.  We  have  also  numerous 
precedents  recognizing  this  right.  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Michigan,  and  many  other  States  met  in  , 
convention,  framed  their  constitutions,  and  were 
admitted  without  any  previous  legislation  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  this  objection  was  raised  against 
the  admission  of  Arkansas,  but  upon  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  nearly  every  southern  Senator,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Calhoun,  voted  for  her  admission. 
The  following  was  the  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun, 
Clayton,  Cuthbert,  Ewing  of  Illinois,  Evving  of  Ohio, 
Grundy,  Hendrick,  Hill,  Hubbard,  Kins  of  Alabama,  King 
of  Georgia,  Linn,  McK>an,  Mangum,  Moore,  Morris,  Nich- 
olas, Niles,  Preston,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Shipley, 
Tallmadge,  Tipton,  Walker,  White,  and  Wright— 31. 

NAYS— 6. 

At  the  last  Congress,  Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia, 
one  of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers  in  the 
country,  made  a  report  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he 
assumed  the  ground,  that  although  Congress  may 
(not  that  it  is  indispensable)  provide  for  the  as- 
sembling of  a  convention;  yet  it  is  the  will  of  the 
people,  expressed  in  that  convention,  which  alone 
creates  the  State.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  his  report: 

"The  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  Congress 
is  to  admit  new  States,  not  to  create  them.  According  to 
the  theory  of  our  Government,  the  creation  nf  a  State  is  an 
act  of  popular  sovereignty,  not  of  ordinary  legislation.  Il 
is  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  whom  the  State  is  composed, 
assembled  in  convention,  that  it  is  created.  Congress  may 
provide  for  the  assembling  of  a  convention,  but  it  is  the  will 
of  the  people,  expressed  in  that  convention,  which  alone  cre- 
ates the  State ;  and,  until  that  is  done,  the  power  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  on  Congress,  '  to  admit  new  States'  into 
the  Union,  is  not  called  into  exercise.  There  is  nothing 
upon  which  it  can  operate.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, then,  this  bill  ought  not  to  pass,  because  it  proposes  the 
exercise  by  <  on.  r  ss  of  a  power  not  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  National  Legislature,  namely,  the  creation  of  a 
new  State." 

Authority  upon  authority  can  be  adduced,  going 
to  show  that  the  previous  assent  of  Congress  has 
never  been  considered  essential  to  enable  a  Terri- 
tory to  form  a  constitution  preparatory  to  her  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  It  is  alleged  also,  as  an 
additional  objection,  that  persons  were  permitted 
to  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  who 
were  not  strictly  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.  I  do  not  know  upon  what  au- 
thority this  charge  is  made,  as  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  before  us,  and  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  require  us  to  presume  the  existence  of 
the  fact  charged,  in  the  absence  of  all  testimony. 
If  it  has  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  population 
who  owed  allegiance  to  the  Mexican  Government 
prior  to  the  war,  it  is  easily  answered  by  referring 
to  the  treaty  of  Gaudalupe  Hidalgo. 

By  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  the  Mexican  citizens  who  should  re- 
main in  the  territories  ceded   by  Mexico  to  the 


United  Slates,  after  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  of  the  treaty,  without  hav- 
ing declared  their  intention  to  retain  the  character 
of  Mexicans,  should  be  considered  to  have  elected 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
ninth  article  of  the  same  treaty  it  was  stipulated 
that  all  such  citizens  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at 
the  proper  lime  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  Congress  ' 
of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution;  and  in  the 
mean  time  should  be  maintained  and  protected  in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  ! 
and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  j 
without  restriction. 

But  if  you  reject  this  vote,  and  all  other  votes 
alleged  to  be  illegal,  it  still  leaves  a  large  and  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  in  favor  of  the 
constitution;  for  out  of  15,000  votes  polled,  but 
little  upwards  of  800  were  thrown  against  it. 

The  objections,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  very  seriously 
entertained,  but  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  the  real  cause  of  opposition,  a  cause 
which,  if  openly  avowed,  would  subject  gentlemen 
to  the  charge  of  gross  inconsistency.  I  allude,  sir, 
to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  by  her  constitution. 
I  have  already  said  that  slavery  was  a  domestic 
institution,  and  that  the  people  of  the  Territories 
had  a  right  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  exist  among  them.  This 
doctrine  has  been  always  advocated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  South.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention.     And  now  for  the  proof. 

Among  the  resolutions  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  1847,  is  the  following: 

Resolved,  'Phut  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  politi- 
cal creed,  that  a  people,  in  forming  a  constitution,  have  the 
unconditional  right  to  form  and  adopt  the  government 
which  Lhey  111:13  tiiink  b^st  calculated  to  secure  their  liber-: 
ly,  prosperity,  and  happiness;  and,  in  conformity  thereto, 
no  other  condition  is  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
on  a  State,  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  except 
that  its  constitution  shall  be  '  republican  ;' and  that  the  im- 
position 01  any  oilier  by  Congress  would  not  only  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  but  in  direct  conllict  with  the 
principles  on  which  our  political  system  rests." 

In  a  State  convention  of  the  Democratic  party 
of  Georgia,  held  in  1848,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  South  do  not  ask  of 
Congress  to  establish  the  institution  Of  slavery  in  any  of  the 
territory  that  may  be  acquired  by  the  United  States.  They 
simpiy  require  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  territory  shall 
be  left  free  to  determine  lor  themselves  whether  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  form  a  part  of  their  social 
system." 

In  the  last  Baltimore  Convention  a  minority 
report  was  made  from  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, signed  by  W.  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama, 
John  C.  McGehee,  of  Florida,  and  J.  M.  Com- 
mander, of  South  Carolina,  in  which  they  con- 
tended for  this  doctrine,  and  recommended  to  the 
convention  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  with 
the  rights  ot  property  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
Confederation,  be  it  in  the  States  or  in  the  Territories,  by 
any  other  than  the  parties  interested  in  them,  is  the  true 
republican  doctrine  recognized  by  this  body." 

The  Daily  Union,  of  this  place,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  true  exponent  of  southern  rights,  published 
an  editorial  as  late  as  in  February  last,  from  which 
I  have  taken  the  following  extract: 


"  The  South  denies  that  Congress  has  any  jurisdiction 
over  the  BUbjept  of  *lavery,  and  contends  that  the  people  of 

i  tlie  Territories  alone,  when  thev  frame  a  constitution,  pre- 
paratory lo  admission  into  th.-  Union,  Uave  a  tight  lo  ipiuk 

!  ami  he  heard  on  that  matter.  This  feci  beingsettled,  it  realty 
seems  to  us  that  this  exciting  question  might  he  speedily  adjusted, 
if  calm  counsels  prevail.  The  South  contends  for  nei  honor, 
and  for  the  great  principles  ol  non-intervention  and  Slate 
equality.  Why,  then,cunnot  all  unite  t  and  p  rmit  California 
to  come  into  the  Union  as  toon  as  she  can  frame  aconstitutionl 
Then,  according  to  the  doctrines  which  prevail  on  b.ith  sides 
of  Alison  and  Dixon's  line,  she  may  constitutionally  estab- 
lish her  domestic  institutions  on  any  basis  consistent  with 
republican    principles.       The   South  could  hse  nothing  by 

'  adopting  this  course.  On  the  contrary,  she  would  sate  ail  for 
which  she  contends." 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
also  adopted  a  resolution  at  their  last  session,  in 
the  following  words: 

"The  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  territory  belongs  ex- 
clu-ivcly  to  the  people  thereof,  and  can  only  be  exercised 
by  them  in  forming  their  constitution  for  a  State  govern- 
ment, or  in  their  sovereign  capacity  as  an  independent 
State." 

Now,  sir,  I  huld  that  no  southern  man  can  op- 
pose the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union 
upon  the  ground  that  she  has  prohibited  slavery, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  manifest  incon- 
sistency. Her  constitution  is  strictly  republican, 
and  in  my  opinion  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  State  constitution  in  this  Confederacy.  It  is 
also  manifest  to  my  mind  that  it  expresses  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  California,  as 
it  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention— a  Convention  consisting  of  forty  dele- 
gates, thirty-six  of  whom  had  been  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  sixteen  from  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  twenty  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States. 

I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  her  consti- 
tution had  been  silent  upon  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  left  it  a3  an  open  question  for  future  adjust- 
ment; but  that  is  a  matter  for  the  people  them- 
selves, and  not  me,  to  determine.  I  shall  vote  to 
curtail  her  boundaries,  as  1  believe  they  call  for 
too  much  territory,  and  too  much  sea-coast ;  and  if 
we  do  not  limit  them  now,  I  shall  advocate  some 
measure  providing  for  their  future  curtailment. 
But  California  must  come  into  the  Union.  Her 
admission  is  demanded  by  the  public  voice,  and 
there  is  no  moral  power  in  this  Government  tha 
can  keep  her  out.  t 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to 
ask,  what  do  gentlemen  of  the  North,  who  con- 
tinue to_advocate  the  Wilmot  proviso,  expect  to  ac- 
complish by  pressing  this  question  upon  the 
South  ?  California,  by  the  solemn  voice  of  her 
people,  has  already  adopted  a  constitution  exclu- 
ding slavery,  and  is  now  knocking  at  the  door  of 
this  Capitol  for  admission  into  the  Union;  and  in 
all  human  probability  New  Mexico  and  our  other 
acquisitions  will  do  likewise.  What,  then, is  to  be 
accomplished  but  agitation,  and  that  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind,  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
this  Republic?  Do  you  wish  to  force  us  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  principle  degrading  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  subversive  of  every  principle  of  justice? 

Is  your  object  to  oppress  the  South  ?  If  so,  let 
me  remind  you  that  oppression  drove  our  fore- 
fathers to  arms  and  resistance;  oppression  caused 
Hungary  to  draw  her  sword  against  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe;  and  oppression 
will  break  this  Government  into  as  many  frag- 
ments as  there  are  States  and  communities,  la 
your  object  to  exhibit,  in  a  spirit  of  vanity  and 
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selfishness,  your  numerical  strength  upon  this 
floor?  If  so,  then  you  are  actuated  by  different  feel- 
ings from  those  which  governed  our  forefathers  in 
their  early  and  solemn  deliberations.  When  they 
met  to  form  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live 
they  met  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  forbearance. 

They  represented  different  views  and  different 
interests,  and  it  was  only  by  compromise  and  con- 
cession that  they  succeeded  in  devising  and  adopt- 
ing a  system  of  government  which  has  done  more 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  man,  and  to  elevate 
his  moral  and  political  condition,  than  all  other 
governments  known  to  the  civilized  world.  I  had 
the  honor  to  receive  a  copy  of  a  speech  delivered 
some  time  in  February  last  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  on  my  right,  [Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell,] which  I  perused  with  much  pleasure, 
and  from  which,  with  his  permission,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  making  a  single  quotation.  In 
speaking  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution, 
he  remarked — 

"  Look  away,  sir,  from  all  thai  you  know  of  the  external 
history  of  the  Constitution — from  all  thai  you  have  ever 
read  of  the  opinions,  suggestions,  and  statements  of  its 
framers;  turn  your  eye  inward  upon  the  instrument  itself; 
run  it  over  line  by  line;  count  up  all  of  its  provisions,  and 
compromise  is  the  one  outstanding  and  characteristic  fea- 
ture which  is  indellibly  stamped  upon  every  page  of  it." 

How  true  this  is.  Scarcely  a  section  of  that 
sacred  instrument  can  you  read  without  being 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  conciliation 
and  forbearance,  concession  and  compromise,  are 
its  corner-stones;  remove  these,  and  this  fabric  of 
human  wisdom  falls  to  the  ground. 

I  call,  then,  upon  my  brethren  of  the  North,  if 
they  wish  to  preserve  this  Government  in  its  origin- 
al purity;  if  they  desire  to  perpetuate  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  to  desist  from  all  further  aggres- 
sions upon  the  South.  It  is  the  appeal  of  one  who 
is  ardently  attached  to  this  Union,  and  who  will 
stand  by  it  in  the  hour  of  peril.  Think  not,  sir, 
because  I  have  stood  up  here  vindicating  the  rights 
of  the  South,  that  I  am  capable  of  harboring  a 
thought  that  even  savors  of  dissolution.  When, 
sir,  I  so  far  forget  my  duty  to  my  country,  and 


my  God,  I  pray  that  this  arm  may  be  se  verc 
from  the  body,  and  my  tongue  may  be  made  to 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  But,  sir,  the  fact 
is  not  to  be  disguised,  and  I  warn  my  countrymen 
of  it  in  time,  that  a  bold  and  fearless  attempt  is  on 
foot  to  dissolve  this  Union.  A  few  years  ago  no 
man  dared  utter  a  sentence  upon  this  floor  which 
would  afford  even  a  pretext  for  this  charge.  Now, 
half  of  the  printed  speeches  which  you  find  upon 
your  table,  discourse  upon  its  value  and  probable 
termination.  Instead  of  appealing  to  the  constitu- 
tional tribunals  of  the  country,  disunion  schemes 
are  proposed,  against  which  I  enter  my  solemn  pro- 
test as  a  representative  of  the  people.  I  am  will- 
ing to  unite  with  my  brethren  of  the  South  in  all 
peaceful  and  constitutional  means  of  redress;  but 
when  they  require  me  to  lay  a  ruthless  hand  upon 
this  fair  fabric  of  human  liberty,  bequeathed  to  us 
by  our  forefathers  as  a  sacred  inheritance,  we  part, 
and  part  forever.  Sir,  what  is  this  Union,  and 
who  can  estimate  its  value  ?  It  is  a  compact  entered 
into  by  independent  States,  for  their  mutual  aid 
and  protection.  It  is  the  foundation  of  our 
Government,  and  the  great  pillar  upon  which 
rest-the  safety  and  happiness  of  this  people.  By 
it  we  have  risen  from  weak  and  feeble  colonies, 
to  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  By  it 
literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences  have  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  san- 
guine votaries  of  freedom;  and  if  we  pass  this 
crisis,  the  most  perilous  in  our  history,  what  mind 
is  capable  of  contemplating  our  future  greatness 
and  destiny,  I  hesitate  not,  then,  to  say,  I  am  for 
the  Union,  Wilmot  proviso  or  no  Wilmot  proviso. 
I  should  regard  the  passage  of  the  proviso  as  a 
great  evil,  but  one  which  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  to  the  destruction  of  this  Confed- 
eracy. If  then,  sir,  the  conflict  must  come,  and 
the  Union  is  to  be  the  battle-ground,  I,  for  one, 
will  plant  myself  upon  the  Constitution  of  my 
country;  and  if  I  fall,  I  will  fall,  in  the  language 
of  a  distinguished  Senator,  "With  my  country's 
flag  wrapped  around  me,  crying — To  the  rescue;  to 
the  rescue." 


Printed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  Office. 
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ADMISSION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Cn  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  President's  Message  transmitting 

the  Constitution  of  California. 

Mr.  BENNETT  said: 

After  an  angry  and  long  discussion,  betraying  so 
much  warmth  of  feeling  and  difference  of  opinion, 
where  the  subject  under  consideration — the  admis- 
sion of  California — is  hardly  spoken  of,  hut  an 
other  anil  more  exciting  one — that  of  slavery — oc- 
cupies nil  minds,  I  know  how  unwise  it  is  to 
enlist  in  the  strife,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
avoid  repetition;  and  yet,  finding  nothing  else  can 
be  done,  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  add  another 
to  the  long  list  of  speeches  already  made,  with  no 
better  reason  for  doing  so  than  that  rendered  by 
the  friend  of  Job,  when  lie  said,  "  I  will  answer 
also  my  part,  1  also  will  show  my  opinion  '' — 
claiming  as  such  only  to  have  it  regarded,  for  I 
have  no  authority  or  inclination  to  speak  for  the 
North  or  the  South,  whatever  I  may  say  of  either. 

CALIFORNIA. 

As  to  the  admission  of  California,  no  one  dis- 
putes or  denies  that  her  constitution  is  republican, 
in  strict  cinformity  to  our  system  of  government. 
Ft  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

Her  population  is  well  known  to  be  more  than 
double  the  number  entitling  her  to  admission,  and 
rapidly  increasing;  70,630  entitles  her  to  admis- 
sion, and  an  excess  over  that  of  more  than  half 
that  number,  to  another  representative:  so  that  a 
population  of  106,021  entitles  her  to  admission, 
and  to  two  representatives  in  Congress.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California,  and  the  consequent 
tide  of  immigration  there,  have  attracted  so  much 
attention,  that  her  condition  and  population  and  its 
rapid  increase  are  matters  of  general  notoriety; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  to  require  a  census 
to  be  taken  would  be  an  idle  ceremony  and  a  use- 
less expense. 

Both  Florida  and  Michigan  were  admitted  with- 
out a  census  being  taken;  and  for  the  same  reason 
— it  being  generally  known  that  their  population 
was  sufficient. 

Then,  upon  both  principle  and  authority,  this  is 
unnecessary;  and  especially  as  a  census  is  to  be 
immediately  taken  under  the  general  law. 

It  has  been  said  her  boundaries  are  too  large.  This 
is  a  strange  objection  to  make  in  the  face  of  the  re- 
cent precedent  established  by  theadmission  of  Tex- 
as, a  State  almost  unlimited  in  extent,  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  the  proposed  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  without  any  boundaries  at  all — that  is,  any 
fixed  and  settled  boundaries.  Texas  was  admit- 
ted "  subject  to  the  adjustment  of  all  questions  of 
boundary,"  and  where  they  are,  is  in  dispute  and 


unsettled  to  this  very  hour.  California  has  no 
disputed  or  unsettled  boundaries;  no  claim  is 
made  from  any  quarter  to  any  part  of  her  terri- 
tory. Her  title  to  it  all  is  of  the  same  kind  and 
character  as  to  a  part.  Is  it  not,  then,  her  right  to 
be  admitted  entire,  without  division;  and  what 
reason  has  Congress  to  interfere  with  her  bound- 
aries ?  Would  those  opposing  her  admission  be 
more  willing  to  admit  two  States  than  one  ?  The 
argument  is  unfounded,  and  the  case  of  Texas  a 
Conclusive  answer  to*it. 

All  these  objections  are  so  feeble  as  hardly  to 
deserve  reply.  The  general  policy  has  always 
been  to  admit  new  States  whenever  and  where- 
ever  they  have  become  ready  for  admission — 
a  policy  never  departed  from;  why  should  it  be 
now  ?  No  State  was  ever  more  justly  entitled  to 
admission;  and  there  never  was  any  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  past,  where  every  motive  of  jus- 
tice and  interest,  of  policy  and  humanity,  so  ur- 
gently demanded  it.  Her  countless  treasures,  her 
people's  welfare,  our  national  greatness  and  char- 
acter, all  require  her  to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the 
United  States,  and  placed  under  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  the  General  Government.  Formerly, 
we  have  purchased  and  paid  millions  for  territory 
to  be  made  into  States.  The  territory  from  which 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Florida  (all 
slave  States)  were  created,  was  purchased  and 
paid  for,  as  well  by  the  North  as  the  South;  and 
these  States  were  admitted  by  the  votes  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  free,  as  well  as  of  the  slave 
States.  How  dearly  Texas  was  purchased,  and  by 
whose  votes  admitted,  is  within  the  memory  oF 
all. 

But  a  new  spirit  has  entered  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  Now  our  own  territory,  whose  riches  are 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  the  rocks  of  whose 
mountains,  and  the  sands  of  whose  streams,  glitter 
with  gold,  is  opposed  and  resisted  when  her  peo- 
ple humbly  apply  for  admission.  Remember,  her 
people  are  our  people,  men  from  all  the  States; 
without  protection,  and  in  spite  of  neglect,  they 
have  made  and  observed  law,  overcome  every  dif- 
ficulty, prospered  and  succeeded,  and  now  come, 
asking  only  the  protection  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, the  rights  of  American  citizens.  Injus- 
tice, they  are  entitled  to  this,  too  long  withheld; 
and  in  acting  justly,  we  shall  also  act  most  wisely. 
The  American  people  expect  and  require  this  to  be 
done;  and  the  voice  of  the  nation  will  not  be  un- 
heard or  unheeded.  It  tells  us,  not  to  shut  out  our 
own  territory, and  reject  ouro^vn  countrymen,  de- 
nying to  them  the  rights  of  our  common  country, 
(the  boasted  refuge  of  the  oppressed  from  every 
land,)  but  to  admit  California  as  a  State,  to  add 


one  more  star  to  our  country's  flag,  and  one  more 
strong  arm  to  uphold  and  defend  it. 

All  would  agree  to  this,  but  for  another,  and  a 
darker  subject  that  intrudes  itself  into  every  ques- 
tion, and  seeks  to  control  the  action  of  Govern- 
ment upon  every  measure.  Why  is  the  admission 
of  California  opposing  when,  as  generally  con- 
ceded even  by  those  opposing  it,  "  her  right  to  ad- 
mission is  clear?"  Because  California  is  not 
adapted  to  slavery,  and  her  people  unanimously 
ask  to  be  admitted  as  a  free  State  !  Disguise  it  as 
you  may — disowned  and  denied  as  it  may  be — this 
is  in  truth  the  real  and  the  only  objection.  Will 
it  do  to  refuse  admission  to  a  State  solely  because 
it  is  from  necessity  as  well  as  choice  a  free  State? 
Was  a  slave  State  ever  refused  admission  because 
it  was  a  slave  State,  or  for  any  other  reason  ?  If 
now,  for  the  first  time,  a  free  State  is  rejected, 
which  section  acts  aggressively  towards  the  other, 
and  which  commences  the  aggression?  Would  it 
be  just  or  right  to  do  this  evan  if  not  aggressive? 
Nine  slave  States  and  only  eight  free  States  have 
been  admitted.  Good  faith,  fair  dealing,  "equal 
rights,"  and  honor  (mentioned  so  often,)  all  require 
the  admission  of,  at  least,  one  more  free  State 
before  the  account  is  balanced.  It  is  necessary 
also,  in  order  "to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
two  sections,"  in  this  instance,  "  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  Government"  by  admitting  as  many 
free  as  slave  States. 

Had  California  adopted  a  constitution  admitting 
slavery,  would  not  the  very  men  now  opposing, 
have  insisted  upon  her  admission?  Who  can 
doubt  or  deny  it?  Why  then  oppose  it  now?  Are 
they  unwilling  to  abide  by  their  own  rule,  to  ac- 
cord to  others  the  same  rights  they  claim  ?  They 
insisted  the  people  should  decide  this  for  them- 
selves. The  people  have  decided  it — decided  it 
unanimously.  Will  they  not  submit  to  that  de- 
cision in  favor  of  freedom,  the  same  as  they 
would  have  insisted  upon  it,  had  it  been  for  sla- 
very ? 

But  it  is  said  it  was  done  irregularly.  "  Neces- 
sity knows  no  law,"  is  bound  by  no  form.  Con- 
gress could  not  or  would  not  act,  and  left  California 
to  take  care  of  herself,  and  to  act  for  herself.  She 
adopted  the  only  proper  course  left  to  pursue;  and 
if  her  people  approve  it,  if  their  views  are  fairly 
expressed,  who  else  can  complain?  She  acted 
upon  the  highest  authority,  the  doctrine  by  which 
Texas  was  admitted,  and  upon  which  the  South 
have  so  strongly  insisted,  as  the  public  press, 
speeches,  resolutions,  addresses,  and  proceedings 
of  public  meetings,  abundantly  prove. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Calhoun  offered  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate,  in  which  this  southern  doctrine  is 
clearly  and  shortly  expressed: 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  po- 
litical creed,  that  a  people  in  forming  a  constitution  have  the 
unconditional  right  to  form  and  adopt  the  government  which 
they  may  think  best  calculated  to  secure  their  liberty,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness,  and  in  conformity  thereto,  no  other 
condition  is  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  a  State  in 
9rder  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  except  that  its  constitution 
shall  be  republican,  and  that  the  imposition  of  any  other  by 
Congress  would  not,  only  be  in  violation  of  the  Comtihdion, 
but  in  direct  conflict  with  the  principles  on  ichich  our  political 
system  rests.,, 

In  advocating  it  he  said: 

"I  hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  political 
system,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  establish  whatgov- 
ernment  they  may  think  proper  for  themselves.  That  every 
State  about  to  become  a  member  of  this  Union,  has  a  right 
to  form  its  own  government  as  it  pleases,  and  that  in  order 


to  be  admitted  there  is  but  one  qualification,  and  that  is, 
that  the  government  shall  be  republican." 

The  people  of  California  acted  upon  this  princi- 
ple. They  formed  a  republican  government,  and 
such  as  they  deemed  best  calculated  to  secure  their 
liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness — but  it  excluded 
slavery. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  opposing  the  admission 
of  California,  and  insisting  upon  the  demands  of 
the  South,  said: 

"  What  they  (the  people  of  California)  have  done,  is  rer- 
olutionary  and  rebellious,  anarchical  in  its  tendency,  and 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences." 

"  The  assumption  upon  which  the  Executive  and  the  in- 
dividuals in  California  acted  throughout  this  whole  affair,  is 
unfounded,  unconstitutional  aiid  dangerous." 

Have  "fundamental  principles"  changed  so 
soon?  Or  did  they  only  allow  the  people  to  ad- 
mit slavery,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  but  render  it 
unconstitutional  for  them  not  to  admit  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  California?  In  other  words:  The  people 
are  to  decide  this  for  themselves.  If  they  decide 
for  slavery,  it  is  fixed  as  fate,  and  irrevocable  as 
death;  if  they  decide  for  freedom,  it  is  not  only 
unconstitutional  and  dangerous,  but  revolutionary 
and  rebellious.  Rebellious  against  what?  Not  the 
people — it  was  their  act.  Not  the  State  govern- 
ment— that  they  established.  Not  the  General 
Government — under  that  they  sought  submission. 
Rebellious  only  against  long-cherished  political 
designs ! 

How  was  it  irregular?  The  first  principle  of 
self-government  is,  that  the  people  have  the  sole 
right  to  make  their  own  constitutions  and  laws. 
This  power  must  carry  with  it  the  incidental 
right  to  do  this  at  such  time,  and  in  such  manner 
as  their  interests  and  welfare  may  require.  This 
is  all  the  people  of  California  have  done;  and  this 
violates  no  provision  or  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  only  thing  they 
could  properly  do,  placed  in  the  condition  they 
were  by  the  neglect  of  the  General  Government. 

MEXICAN    TREATY. 

And  again:  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  solemnly 
pledged  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  to  her,  anil  to 
the  people  of  the  territories  ceded  by  her  to  the 
United  States,  to  incorporate  those  territories  into 
the  Union  as  States,  and  to  admit  their  people  to  all 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  under  the  Constitution. 
Jt  was  upon  that  condition,  and  under  that  treaty  the 
territory  ivas  acquired. 

Article  8th  of  that  treaty,  after  securing  to  the 
Mexicans  who  should  wish  to  do  so,  the  right  to 
remove  with  their  property,  provides  as  follows: 

"Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  the  said  territo- 
ries, may  either  retain  the  title  and  rijjhts  ol  Mexican  citizens, 
or  acquire  those  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  they 
shall  be  under  the  obligation  to  make  their  election  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  theexchangeof  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty;  and  those  who  shall  remain  in  said  territories 
after  the  expiration  of  that  year,  without  having  declared 
their  intention  to  retain  the  character  of  Mexicans,  shall  be 
considered  j,o  have  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

This  treaty  was  concluded  2d  February,  1848. 
The  people  of  California  did  not,  within  one  year, 
elect  to  remain  citizens  of  Mexico,  but  by  joining 
with  the  Americans  in  forming  a  State  constitu- 
tion, and  applying  for  admission,  not  only  under 
the  treaty,  but  by  their  own  act,  have  elected  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Article  9th  provides: 

"Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  snail  not 
preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 


conformably  « itii  whel  is  stipulated  in  tin-  pri  ceding  article, 
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Bta  i  es,  and  be  admiltt  '  at  the  vro\  i  r  time  (in  be  judged  of 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  oj  all 
the  ri^lit,  of  titizena  of  the  United  States, according  to  tt>c 
.  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  be 
maintained  and  pn >t<  t  ir  <i  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty  and  property,  and  secured  In  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  without  restriction." 

Tlie  proper  time,  according  to  all  previous  prac- 
tice and  precedent,  for  the  admission  of  a  Stale,  is 
so  soon  as  she  has  a  population  entitling;  her  to  a 
representative  in  Congress,  (70,630.)  California 
has  now  more  than  the  necessary  population  to 
entitle  her  to  two.  She  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
admission  by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  un- 
der which  the  territory  was  acquired.  To  reject 
her,  we  must  not  only  depart  from  the  uniform 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  disregard  the  rights 
of  the  people,  but  violate  the  national  faith,  by 
refusing  to  fulfill  our  treaty  obligations,  and  to 
perform  the  conditions  and  stipulations  of  that 
compact,  from  which  we  derive  all  our  title  to  this 
territory. 

SLAVERY. 

Arrayed  against  admitting  California,  slavery 
presents  itself  in  all  its  various  forms.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  ad- 
mission. The  crime  and  curse  of  slavery,  as  some 
regard  it;  its  blessings  and  benefits,  as  others  con- 
sider it — are  nothing  to  her;  she  takes  no  part  or 
lot  in  the  matter,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  either. 
And  yet  everybody  knows  this  is  the  real  diffi- 
culty standing  in  our  way,  and  this  is  the  subject 
engrossing  almost  entire  attention. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  slavery  without  exci- 
ting prejudices  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I  hope  I 
may  avoid  this,  for  I  intend  to  speak  of  it.  only  as 
its  friends  claim  to  have  it  regarded — merely  as  a 
political  question,  as  a  great  property  interest,  and 
its  political  effect  and  influence.  No  matter,  for 
this  purpose,  whether  slavery  be  moral  or  immoral, 
a  blessing  or  a  curse, — as  to  that  1  nave  a  fixed 
opinion,  one  that,  as  Benedict  says,  "  fire  could 
not  melt  out  of  me,  I  should  die  in  it  at  the  stake;" 
but  waiving  all  this,  so  repeatedly  discussed,  and 
about  which  we  differ  so  widely,  let  us  examine  it 
politically,  without  misrepresenting  or  assailing 
either  the  North  or  the  South. 

It  is  said  there  are  now  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  property  is  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Will  not 
this  immense  amount  of  wealth,  this  great  property 
interest,  always  have  its  full  weight  in  a  popular 
and  representative  Government  ?  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  otherwise;  it  always 
has  had  and  always  will  have.  But  to  this  kind 
of  property,  and  to  this  only,  more  than  its  equal 
share  of  political  influence  is  given  by  »he  Consti- 
tution. Unlike  all  other  kinds  of  property,  a  rep- 
resentation is  allowed  upon  it.  Five  slaves  count 
the  same  as  three  free  persons;  and  a  man  owning 
five  hundred  slaves  has  the  same  importance  in  the 
scale  of  representation  as  three  hundred  and  one  free 
white  persons  in  the  free  States,  although  each  of 
them  may  own  property  thereof  an  equal  amount. 
And  the  owner  of  the  slave  property  has  three  hun- 
dred and  one  chances  for  office  and  political  prefer- 
ment, while  each  of  the  free  State  men  has  but  one 
chance  out  of  that  number. 

I  think  I  could  select  five  members  of  this  House 


from  slave  States,  in  all  whose  districts  there  are  a 
less  number  of  voters  than  in  some  single  districts 
in  the  free  Stales.  The  difference  may  be  less 
than  this;  but,  at  all  events,  the  disproportion  is 
very  great. 

I  would  like  to  inquire — and  will  pause  for  a  re- 
ply— if  there  is  a  single  member  of  Congress  from 
a  slave  State,  who  is  not  an  owner  of  slave  prop- 
erty and  interested  in  it?  Is.  there  none?  Was 
the  instance  ever  known  ?  I  ask  these  questions 
only  to  show  the  extent  of  this  kind  of  property. 
Opposition  to  slavery  at  the  North  is  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion;  its  support  at  the  South  is  a  matter  of 
interest,  and  the  South  always  have  prevailed.  It 
is  self-interest,  personal  and  political,  that  makes 
southern  men  its  advocates  and  supporters,  "for 
where  the  treasure  is  there  will  the  heart  be  also." 
It  is  a  law  of  human  nature;  we  may  cease  there- 
fore to  wonder  at  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which 
men  of  all  parties  from  the  slave  States  unite  on 
all  questions  tending  to  promote  the  interests  of 
slavery  and  of  slave  property.  In  this  their  prop- 
erty consists,  on  this  their  political  poweris  reared, 
as  an  essential  element,  and  to  this  their  undue  as- 
cendency and  control  in  the  Government  may  be 
traced.  "A  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken," 
and'nonecan  be  stronger  than  these,  pride,  avarice, 
and  ambition,  all  enlisted  in  its  support.  These  have 
the  most  absolute  mastery  over  the  mind  of  man, 
and  outlive  all  other  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
growing  stronger  and  stronger,  until  the  last  sands 
of  life  have  run.  Upon  the  operation  of  these  with 
all  men,  or  at  least  with  all  classes  and  communi- 
ties of  men,  we  can  calculate,  with  almost  the 
same  certainty  as  upon  the  action  of  mechanical 
laws.  Stronger  fetters  the  arch  fiend  himself  could 
not  have  forged  to  bind  the  African  race  to  an 
eternity  of  bondage.  I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of 
reproach  or  complaint.  Las  Cases  introduced 
slavery  into  this  country  with  the  best  motives  in 
the  world,  to  save  the  poor  Indians  from  labor. 
He  foresaw  not  the  consequences.  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution  adopted  this  provision  with 
the  best  motives  in  the  world,  to  counteract  in  some 
degree,  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  disadvan- 
tages and  evil3  of  slavery.  What  has  been  the 
result? 

Instead  of  the  gradual  but  certain  extinguishment 
of  slavery,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  as  was  confidently  expected,  these  and 
other  causes  have  led  to  the  careful  increase  of  this 
kind  of  property,  which  has  swept  before  it  all 
all  other  interests  wherever  it  has  gone,  until  we 
now  find  fifteen  slave  States  in  the  Union,  em- 
bracing its  most  fertile  and  productive  portion. 

We  find  that  more  slave  than  free  States  have 
been  admitted  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, extending  over  a  territory  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  the  free  States,  by  7,720,302  square 
acres. 

We  find  that  the  free  States  have  about  two-thirds 
of  the  free  white  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  yet,  instead  of  having  had  two-thirds  of  the 
offices  and  patronage  of  the  Government,  they 
have  had  only  about  one-third  from  first  to  last. 
We  find  the  slave  States  have  about  one-third 
of  the  free  white  population,  and  yet  they  have 
had  about  two-thir8s  of  the  offices  and  patronage 
of  the  Government  during  its  entire  existence. 

I  believe  this  is  no  exaggeration;  taking  all  the 
offices,  civil,  naval,  and  military,  and  including  the 


whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Government, 
and  that  this  estimate  is  within  and  not  beyond 
the  truth. 

We  find  the  slave  States  have  held  the  sway  and 
ascendency  in  the  National  Government,  from 
almost  the  first  exercise  of  its  power;  at  all 
events,  ever  since  political  power  has  been  the 
study  and  pursuit  of  political  men.  Mr.  Clay  ad- 
mits this  to  have  been  so  for  the  la3t  half  century; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  so  much  hon- 
ored by  repeated  reference,  [Mr.  Meaue,]  boasts, 
that  for  all  this  period,  "we  (the  slave  states) 
have  managed  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  na- 
tion." 

And  now  we  find  the  admission  of  a  free  State 
objected  to,  because  "it  is  a  question  of  terri- 
tory !''  when  if  fifteen  more  free  States  as  large 
as  the  present,  were  admitted,  the  slave  States 
would  still  contain  a  greater  extent  of  territo- 
ry than  the  whole  thirty  free  States,  by  nearly 
8,000,000  of  square  acres — about  the  same  extent 
of  territory  contained  in  the  three  Slates  of  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

How  has  all  this  happened  ?  The  slave  interest 
and  slave  property  is  peculiar;  wherever  it  goes,  it 
is  the  great  controlling  interest,  and,  like  Aaron's 
rod,  "  swallows  up"  all  others.  It  combines  the 
wealth  and  political  power  of  the  States  where  it 
exists.  The  labor  of  a  country  is  its  principal 
source  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  productions 
of  the  slave  States  are  the  growth  of  slave-labor; 
it  is  the  great  propelling  power  of  all  their  produc- 
tive industry. 

It  is  estimated,  there  are  between  one  and  three 
hundred  thousand  slave-owners  in  the  United 
States,  or  about  one  to  thirty  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  slave  States,  and  about  one  to  one  hun- 
dred of  the  free  white  population  of  the  United 
States.  And  yet  they  hold  in  their  hands  the 
wealth  and  political  power  of  half  the  States;  half 
the  States  in  this  Union  are  ruled  by  this  interest 
with  an  iron  rule.  Their  representatives,  person- 
ally and  much  more  politically  interested  in  it,  are 
its  personal  and  political  advocates,  and,  as  to  all 
its  interests,  are  as  one  man,  having  one  heart  and 
one  soul.  This  has  given  to  them  the  ascendency 
and  control  of  the  General  Government,  while  in 
an  actual  minority  even  in  the  slave  States  them- 
selves. Wealth  is  power,  and  union  is  power:  and 
this  kind  of  property,  and  this  alone,  unites  to  pri- 
vate interest  and  the  power  which  wealth  has  of 
itself,  the  whole  political  power  of  the  territory 
over  which  it  is  spread — of  all  the  States  where  it 
exists,  all  combined  in  its  interests,  and  bound  to 
its  support.  Property,  not  men,  forms  the  great  ba- 
sis of  political  power  in  the  slave  States. 

In  the  free  States,  this  is  not  so.  They  have  no 
one  great  property  interest,  uniting  all  others  in  its 
support;  none  one-tenth  as  large,  or  having  the 
thousandth  part  of  its  political  influence;  none  to 
which  a  particle  of  political  influence  is  secured  by 
the  Constitution;  no  one  that  can  control  a  single 
State,  or  that  has  devoted  to  itself  a  single  repre- 
sentative bound  to  it  by  his  personal  interest  and 
his  political  aspirations.  The  productive  property 
of  the  free  States  is  divided  and  diverted  into  ten 
thousand  channels,  as  numerous  as  the  ways  by 
which  men  may  invest  capital,  or  seek  to  acquire 
wealth,  each  having  its  own  interest,  and  coming 
in  collision  with  some  or  all  of  the  rest — acting  in 
conflict  and   hostility,  without    the   elements  of 


union, and  impossible  to  be  united;  less  in  harmony 
with  each  other  than  with  this  great  interest  of  the 
South,  for  the  production  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, &c,  interferes  with  no  interest  at  the  North, 
as  their  several  interests  interfere  with  each  other. 
These  various  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  free 
States  can  no  more  be  united  into  one  great  con- 
trolling interest  and  one  species  of  property,  than 
all  the  various  and  conflicting  religious  creeds  and 
opinions  of  men  could  be  united  into  one  faith,  and 
all  men  worship  in  harmony  at  one  altar.  The 
property  of  the  free  States  can  be  changed  from 
one  thing  to  another,  and  applied  to  different  pui- 
poses  and  pursuits.  Slave  property  must  ever  con- 
tinue the  same  in  its  identity,  direction,  and  pur- 
poses; it  is  unchangeable;  each  article  lasts  for  life. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  said,  the  South  are 
denied  their  "  equal  rights."  Show  me  any  just 
cause  of  complaint,  propose  the  remedy,  and  I 
will  go  as  far  as  the  most  southern  man  to  afford 
the  proper  relief.  I  have  an  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened constituency,  such  as  any  man  might 
justly  feel  proud  and  honored  to  represent;  and  if  I 
know  their  sentiments,  there  is  not  a  man  amongst 
them  who  would  not  condemn  me  if  I  would  not 
do  this;  I  should  condemn  myself  if  1  did  not. 
But  I  cannot  consent  to  surrender  to  the  owners 
of  any  one  kind  of  property,  North  or  South, 
having  a  common  interest,  the  entire  control  of 
the  Government.  If  that  is  ever  done,  the  sun  of 
"equal  rights"  and  of  liberty  will  have  set  for- 
ever. Then,  instead  of  having,  as  now,  a  Govern- 
ment protecting  all  interests,  the  weak  as  well  as 
the  strong,  so  that  every  man  can  "  sit  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  none  to  molest  or  make 
him  afraid,"  we  should  have  in  its  place  the 
most  odious  and  arbitrary  monopoly  the  world 
ever  saw — where  one  interest  alone  bore  sway  to 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  others.  Give  but 
this  power  to  the  slave  States, and  all  the  interests 
of  the  North,  diverse  and  different  as  they  are, 
would  meet  one  fate,  and  share  one  common  ruin. 
Then,  all  must  bow  down  before  the  image  which 
the  slave  power  would  set  up — a  thing  of  deform- 
ity and  dread,  the  blackness  of  darkness  stamped 
upon  its  face,  and  the  desolation  of  destruction 
accompanying  its  power.  Under  the  despotism 
of  an  emperor  or  a  tyrant,  he  has  at  least  human 
feelings,  passions,  and  sympathies,  to  which  an 
appeal  is  not  always  made  in  vain.  But  the  des- 
potism of  a  monopoly  has  none  of  these;  it  is  alike 
heartless  and  soulless,  borne  onward  in  its  course 
by  the  current  of  its  interest,  regardless  of  all  else, 
as  invariably  as  the  laws  of  gravitation  compel 
the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  mountain  to  seek 
the  sea. 

Look  at  the  account.  This  great  property  in- 
terest and  political  power  combined,  has  controlled 
every  State  .government  where  it  exists,  held  its 
offices,  and  directed  its  action;  has  extended  its 
territory  far  and  wide,  over  the  fairest  and  most  fer- 
tile portions  of  the  Union;  has  held  the  ascendency 
in  the  General  Government,  and  swayed  its  policy 
and  measures  at  its  will — often  to  the  injury  or 
ruin  of  particular  interests  in  the  free  States — at 
one  time  striking  down  iheir  commerce,  and  at 
another  their  manufactures;  has  had  more  than 
double  its  share  of  the  offices  and  patronage  of 
Government;  has  admitted  more  slave  than  free 
States;  has  extended  itself  over  a  territory  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  free  States,  and  has  now 


pledged  and  devoted  to  slavery  a  territory  large 
enough  to  receive  the  increase  of  the  whole  slave 
population  forages  and  ages  to  come, — and  all  this 
avails  not.  Ii  is  from  ihis  quarter  complaints  are 
heard,  and  new  demands  are  made.  If  the  Prov- 
erbs of  Solomon  were  now  to  be  written,  he  would 
find  more  than  four  things  "  that  are  never  satis- 
fied, and  that  any  not,  it  is  enough;"  and  first 
and  foremost  of  them  all,  more  insatiable  than  the 
grave,  would  be  heard  the  owners  of  slave  prop- 
erty, crying  "Give!  give!"  Even  now  we  are 
threatened  with  disunion,  because  a  free  State, 
from  a  section  where  slavery  does  not  and  cannot 
exist,  is  asking  for  admission,  unless  new  conces- 
sions are  made  to  the  slave  States,  new  privileges 
granted,  and  new  exactions  complied  with.  So 
true  it  is,  that  the  more  that  is  yielded  to  power, 
the  greater  are  its  demands.  Ambition  is  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man,  and  a  southern  member  [Mr. 
Meade]  has  told  us  it  "  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  southern  mind."  That  this  is  true  of  the 
southern  politicians,  every  page  of  our  history 
can  witness.  And  the  warning  of  the  past  should 
not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  exercise  of  our  reason 
denied  to  us.  Menaces  and  threats  are  the  worst, 
and  should  be  the  last  of  arguments;  they  are  as 
idle  as  they  are  impotent,  alike  weak  and  wicked. 
Not  here  from  this  Capitol  should  the  treasonable 
cry  of  disunion  go  forth.  But  it  matters  not.  The 
people  know  that  "  he  that  is  not  for  them  is 
against  them;"  and  if  not  with  partisans  and 
politicians,  mad  with  passion  or  blinded  by  am- 
bition, with  the  American  people  the  love  of 
country  and  of  the  Union  is  no  unmeaning  thing. 
Disunion!  No,  sir;  were  every  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  to  conspire  to  accomplish 
the  unholy  deed,  (I  beg  pardon  for  the  illustration, 
I  know  it  is  impossible,)  and  with  disunion  on 
their  lips,  and  treason  in  their  hearts,  set  about  its 
consummation,  they  would  be  but  "  as  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind,"  "  like  dust  swept  before 
the  hurricane."  Great  as  their  power  may  be, 
they  would  find  it  was  derived  from  the  people, 
and  had  departed  forever.  For  them  there  would 
be  no  political  resurrection — no  repentance  could 
atone  the  past;  their  lesvard  would  be  a  wide  in- 
heritance of  infamy — the  execrations  of  the  present 
and  of  future  generations.  But  disunion  should 
not  be  talked  of;  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
should  never  be  admitted.  If  it  is  to  come,  let  it 
come  unheralded  and  unannounced.  No  prophet 
can  see  far  enough  into  futurity  to  foretell  the 
time.  Politicians  are  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the 
danger  the  people  are  in  of  rising  against  and 
overturning  their  own  Government.  But  the  peo- 
ple dream  of  no  such  thing,  and  feel  no  alarm. 
Of  this  I  speak  from  some  personal  observation. 
The  necessity  which  compelled  ma  to  be  absent 
from  my  seat  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  gave  to  me  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
many  of  the  "sovereign  people"  speak;  and 
amongst  them  all,  I  heard  no  sentiment  in  favor 
of  disunion — I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  a  single 
disunionUt;  on  the  contrary,  all  were  ardent  in 
their  devotion  and  attachment  to  the  institutions 
of  their  country.  And  it  was  always  sure  to  be 
said — "  there  is  no  danger  of  disunion  while 
General  Taylor  is  President."  That  also  was  a 
sentiment  in  which  all  agreed,  and  an  end  of  all 
argument.  Men  of  all  parties,  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats, if  peril  or  danger  threatened  the  country, 


relied  with  unbounded  confidence  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. The  people  have  not  misjudged,  nor  is  that 
confidence  misplaced.  He  has  won  it  by  a  life  of 
devotion  anil  fidelity  to  his  country,  and  if  danger 
were  really  to  come,  there  never  was  a  man  since 
Washington,  around  whom  the  whole  American 
people  would  rally  with  such  heartfelt  enthusiasm. 

But  I  repeat,  there  is  no  fear,  no  danger  of  dis- 
union. The  gentleman  last  addressing  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Thomas]  tells  us  there  is  no  one  at  the 
South  who  favors  disunion.  I  tell  you  there  is 
none  at  the  North;  if  one  can  be  found  who  shall 
engage  in  so  hopeless  a  cause,  he  may  well  thank 
Heaven  for  his  good  fortune,  if  permitted,  like 
Aaron  Burr,  to  so  down  to  his  grave  dishonored 
and  despised.  You  may  talk  of  disunion,  and 
you  may  call  spirits  from  the  "vasty  deep,"  but 
they  will  not  come,  and  the  Union  will  endure. 

Another  voice  from  the  South  is  heard  calling 
in  warning  to  forbear:  "  You  are  strong,  we  are 
weak;  give  to  usourequal  rights."  Is  it  true  that 
this  great  interest,  that  holds  in  its  hands  the  en- 
ergy, the  wealth,  and  the  political  power  of  half 
the  States  in  the  Union,  is  weak — is  in  danger 
from  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  free  States, 
not  one  of  which  can  control  a  single  State,  or  has 
exclusively  devoted  to  itself  a  single  vote  ?  Was 
the  amount  of  slave  property,  or  the  extent  of 
its  political  power,  ever  before  so  great  as  at 
this  moment — eighteen  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  whole  political  power  of  half  the 
States  in  the  Union,  united  in  a  single  interest,  and 
struggling  for  permanent  ascendency  in  the  Gov- 
ernment it  has  so  long  controlled  ?  Is  that  weak  ? 
It  is  a  fearful  power — too  strong  to  fear  encroach- 
ment; stronger  than  any  other;  stronger  than  all 
the  divided  interests  of  the  free  States.  Let  the 
past  be  the  proof.  The  experience  of  half  a  cen- 
tury cannot  err.  That  is  not  theory,  or  opinion, 
or  argument.  It  is  fact,  it  is  history,  it  is  actual 
demonstration. 

The  free  States  have  had  the  numerical  majority, 
and  yet  the  fact  that,  for  half  a  century — for  a  time, 
"  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary" — the  slave  States  have  had  generally  the 
ascendency  and  control  in  the  Government,  is  ad- 
mitted, and  may  not  be  denied.  How  is  this  ac- 
counted for?  One  gentleman  [Mr.  E.  C.  Cabell] 
says  it  is  owing  to  "  the  moral  power  of  slavery. 
To  me  this  sounds  very  much  as  it  would  to  talk 
about  "  the  religion  of  robbery."  Granting  this  to 
be  an  idle  and  sectional  prejudice,  is  it  not  strange 
that  the  moral  power  of  all  the  free  States  against 
slavery  has  no  political  influence?  But  the  moral 
power  of  slavery  has  for  fifty  years  given  to  a 
minority  a  political  ascendency  over  a  majority! 
"There  is  something  more  than  natural  in  this, 
if  philosophy  could  only  find  it  out."  Another 
gentleman  [Mr.  Meade]  says,  in  substance,  this 
proves  the  South  have  a  superior  and  the  North 
an  inferior  race  of  men;  like  a  southern  Senator, 
[Mr.  Downs,]  who  proved  in  some  such  way  that 
the  condition  of  the  laborers  of  the  free  States 
(that  is,  the  people  of  the  free  States)  was 
worse  than  that  of  their  African  slaves — only  it 
goes  further;  for  if  the  extent  and  long  continued 
ascendency  of  the  slaveholding  minority  proves 
the  degree  of  the  inferiority  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  they  must  be  placed  still  lower,  and  stand 
in  a  very  equivocal  position  between  the  animal 
creation  and  the  human  race, — men  in  form,  more 
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stupid  than  brutes  in  intellect;  not  only  below  an 
African,  but  without  even  the  capacity  of  a  mon- 
key— that  of  imitating  their  superiors.  Profound 
and  satisfactory  as  these  reasons  may  be  deemed  ! 
I  have  ventured  to  suggest  still  another:  that  in 
the  slave  States  one  interest  concentrates  and  con- 
trols their  whole  political  power  and  action,  and 
that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  free  States — a  reason 
entirely  sufficient,  irrespective  of  the  moral  power 
of  slavery,  or  the  boasted  superiority  of  southern 
men. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  a  popular  and  rep- 
resentative Government,  if  one  man  or  one  inter- 
est controls  one- third,  or  even  one-fourth  of  the 
votes,  and  the  others  have  not  a  common  interest 
and  bond  of  union,  but  are  divided  by  their  inter- 
ests, prejudices,  feelings,  or  even  by  accidental 
causes,  that  man  or  that  interest,  instead  of  hav- 
ing, as  would  be  supposed,  only  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  power,  has  in  fact  a  great  deal  more, 
and  can  and  will  control  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred;  all  experi- 
ence proves  the  truth  of  this.  Different  interests, 
like  different  parties,  generally  nearly  equalize  and 
destroy  each  other;  one  can  rarely  ever  get  as 
strong  as  two  to  one  against  those  opposed  to  it, 
and  even  then  a  vote  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
delegation,  united,  would  defeat  any  measure  sup- 
ported by  two-thirds,  and  opposed  by  one-third  of 
the  remainder.  Take,  as  examples,  the  election  of 
Speaker  and  Clerk  during  this  session.  How 
many,  in  fact,  controlled  the  result?  Take  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  uniting,  perhaps,  at  the  North-,  more 
interests  in  its  favor  than  any  other  measure  ever 
did;  and  yet  more  than  one-third  of  the  votes  of  the 
North  are  for  free  trade;  they  balance  as  many 
more,  and  only  the  remainder  from  the  free  States 
are  of  any  account  in  deciding  the  question — one- 
fourth  of  the  whole,  united,  defeats  the  measure  by 
a  decided  majority. 

It  was  natural  and  inevitable,  then,  that  the 
slave  interest,  uniting  and  combining  in  its  sup- 
port, not  one-fourth  or  one  third  only,  but  nearly 
one-half  of  the  ivhole  political  power,  and  the  resi- 
due not  united  but  divided,  should  uniformly  have 
had  the  ascendency  and  controlled  the  policy  and 
measures  of  the  Government. 

But  if  to  any  one  great  property  interest,  an  ac- 
tual majority  were  given,  it  wonid  have  the  whole 
power,  and  exert  it  to  promote  its  own  interest;  it 
would  crush  beneath  it  all  other  interests,  or  sub- 
vert them  still  funher  to  advance  its  own.  It  would 
be  power  and  self-interest  combined.  Give  this  power 
to  the  slave  States,  and  every  interest  of  the  free 
States  would  be  as  helplessly  and  hopelessly  under 
its  dominion,  as  ever  an  individual  slave  was  under 
the  dominion  of  his  master.  Beneath  the  same. 
power  would  fall,  not  only  the  property  interests 
of  the  North,  but  their  political  rights  also.  The 
difference  between  black  and  white  is  not  plainer 
than  between  placing  the  power  of  this  Government 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  interest,  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  all  interests  in  the  country,  carefully 
preventing  any  one,  however  great,  from  obtaining 
an  absolute  ascendency  over  all  the  rest.  In  the 
one  case,  every  interest  is  protected  in  its  rights; 
in  the  other,  but  one  interest  has  any  right  at  all, 
and  that  is  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  right  of 
power. 

It  has  been  ask  d  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
i  [Mr.  Cabell]  how  it  was  possible  any  interest  in 


the  free  States  could  be  injuriously  affected  by  the 
addition  of  slave  States,  or  by  their  obtaining  a 
numerical  majority  ?  And  it  is  argued  it  could  have 
no  such  effect,  because  the  South  are  always  di- 
vided by  political  parties.  If  this  proves  there  is 
no  danger  to  the  North  in  adding  slave  States,  it 
equally  proves  there  is  no  danger  to  the  South  in 
adding  free  States,  for  the  North  are  certainly  as 
much  divided  by  parties  as  the  South.  Indeed, 
the  gentleman  urging  this  argument  has  been  one 
of  several  to  prove  by  their  action  during  this 
session,  that  party  allegiance  is  stronger  at  the 
North  than  at  the  South. 

But  the  true  position  is  this:  if  an  actual  ma- 
jority were  given  to  the  slave  States,  one  interest 
would  hold  the  ivhole  power.  And  parties  at  the 
South  would  not  strive  to  advance  the  powerless 
interests  of  the  North,  far  away,  of  which  they 
would  know  nothing,  and  care  less,  and  from 
which  they  could  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  gain; 
but  the  strife  would  be,  which  party,  by  its  devo- 
tion and  subserviency,  should  prove  itself  most  at- 
tached to  the  great  interest  involving  their  own, 
personally,  and  from  which  politically  all  place, 
and  power,  and  patronage  must  be  sought. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  if  the  free  States  hold  a  nu- 
merical majority,  cannot  they  equally  promote 
their  interests  to  the  injury  of  that  of  the  slave 
States?  Certainly  not !  This  fact  is  conclusively 
proved  and  demonstrated,  by  the  past  history  of 
the  country.  The  free  States  have  had  the  nu- 
merical majority,  and  yet  the  slave  States  have 
had  the  ascendency  in  the  Government,  directed  its 
policy  and  measures,  and  "  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  nation."  This  is  of  itself  a  full  answer  to 
all  fear  upon  that  subject. 

Besides,  it  is  impossible  for  the  addition  of  free 
States  ever  to  operate  to  the  injury  of  the  rights  of 
the  slave  States,  or  of  the  owners  of  slave  prop- 
erty: 

First.  Because  they  are  protected  with  the  great- 
est care  by  the  Constitution.  The  owners  of  no 
other  kind  of  property  on  earth  were  ever  so 
scrupulously  protected  in  all  their  rights  in  regard 
to  it,  personal  and  political,  as  are  the  owners  of 
slave  property  by  the  Constitution,  and  for  atf 
obvious  reason. 

In  order  that  no  majority,  (for  the  slaveowners 
were  not  then  expected  to  control  the  Government,) 
actuated  by  feelings  of  hostility  to  slavery,  should 
ever  have  it  in  their  power  to  interfere  with  it,  or 
with  the  property  or  rights  of  its  owners,  Con- 
gress was  prohibited  from  all  power  over  it  in  the 
States  where  it  existed.  It  was  protected  in  those  ■ 
States,  and  even  beyond  their  limits,  if  slaves  es- 
caped; and  a  representation  was  also  given  upon 
slave  property — a  peculiar  and  unequal  privilege 
granted  to  the  owners  of  no  other  species  of  prop- 
erty. 

If  twenty  free  States  should  be  admitted,  and  all 
the  slave  States  but  one  should  abolish  slavery, 
leaving  only  a  single  slave  State,  that  State  would 
be  just  as  secure  in  all  its  rights,  personal  and  po- 
litical, of  property  and  of  representation,  and  of 
every  right  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  as  it 
is  now;  they  would  be  and  remain  precisely  the 
same  in  all  things.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for 
the  slave  States  ever  to  be  injured  by  the  admis- 
sion of  free  States. 

Second.  Because  they  have  a  further  protection 
from  all  encroachment:  should  a  majority,  ever  in- 
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vade  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slave  States,  slave  property,  even  conceding;  (for  argument 
there  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government—  sake)  that  the  one  kind  of  property  was  just  as 
the  Judiciary, ,  .1  aced  above  and  beyond  party  strife,  ';  unobjectionable  as  the  other,  and  1  would  oppose 
or  sectional  prejudice,  to  adjudge  and  declare  the  and  resist  one  as  strongly  as  L  would  the  other, 
law  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  to  arrest  If  there  really  existed  at  the  North,  as  at  th« 
and  prevent  all  invasion  or  encroachment.  |!  South,  such  a  great  controlling  and  monster  inter- 

Third.  Because  so  great  a  property  interest,  ex-  est,  and  in  the  struggle  between  them  for  political 
tending;  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Union,  '  power,  the  Government  must  fall  into  the  hands 
strong  in  wealth,  and  holding  nearly  one-half  of  of  one  or  the  other,  then  the  arguments,  about 
the  whole  political  power,  and  still  increasing  as  ;!  "  equal  rights"  and  about  preserving  ^an  ^"equi- 
fast  as  slave  population  increases,  thegreatestprop- j]  librium,  "    might   be    prop    " 


erty  interest  in  the  Union,  if  not  in  the  world, 
(exclusive  of  the  earth  and  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  which,  like  the  air  of  heaven,  are  common  to 
all,)  can  never  be  encroached  upon;  there  is  no 
danger  of  that.  It  would  be  more  likely  to  con- 
trol the  elections  and  the  policy  and  measures  of 
the  Government,  as  it  has  so  long  done,  than  to  lose 
even  a  proportionate  share  of  its  too  controlling  as- 
cendency. 

Let  me  give  an  example  on  a  small  scale, 
foundeil  in  fact,  although  I  may  not  be  perfect  in 
the  details: 

A  factory  company  had  a  capital  of  $300,000 
and  three  hundred  shares;  one  man  purchased 
one  share  more  than  half,  that  gave  him  the  power 
in  the  board.  He  made-  himself  President,  with 
a  salary  of  $2,000,  gave  a  like  salary  to  one  son, 
as  agent,  fo  another  as  superintendent,  and  to  an- 
other as  chief  clerk,  and  so  on,  until  he  had  ap- 
propriated the  whole  income.  He  had  the  actual 
majority,  and  his  interest  had  the  absolute  ascend- 
ency. The  result  was,  he  grew  rich,  while  the 
capital  of  the  others,  used  by  him  for  his  benefit, 
brought  to  them  no  return.  That  man  had  the 
same  "equal  rights"  claimed  for  the  slave  States, 
a  numerical  majority  united  to  a  single  interest. 
Had  he  owned  less  than  half,  but  more  than  any 
one  else,  he  would  have  had  the  most  power,  and 
if  the  others  were  divided,  could  "generally"  have 
controlled,  but  he  would  not  have  had  the  whole 
power,  so  as  to  destroy,  entirely,  the  rights  of  the 
rest.  This  is  the  position  the  slave  States  have 
always  had,  and  are  likely  to  have,  certainly  not 
less  than  their  equal  rights  and  equal  share  of  po- 
litical power. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment— I  know  it  is  ab- 
surd, impossible,  and  can  never  happen,  and  that 
is  a  part  of  my  argument,  and  the  best  security 
for  the  slave  States — but  suppose  it  might  happen, 
that  the  owners  of  any  one  kind  of  property  in 
the  free  States,  of  woollen  or  cotton  factories,  or 
of  black  cattle,  or  any  other  kind  you  please, 
were  to  be  granted  the  same  political  privileges 
and  advantages,  upon  their  property,  which  "the 
owners  of  slave  property  now  have,  and  that  these 
political  advantages,  and  an  increase  in  its  profit- 
ableness, had  greatly  increased  its  value,  (like  the 
increased  value  of  slaves  from  the  greater  profit 
in  the  production  of  cotton,  &c.,)  until,  like  the 
frog3  and  locusts  of  Egypt,  it  had  spread  all  over 
the  free  States,  became  the  great  controlling  inter- 
est there,  and  had  acquired  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole  political  power  of  the  General  Government, 
would  not  an  attempt  by  the  owners  of  this  kind 
of  property,  for  political  purposes,  to  obtain  an 
actual  majority,  and  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Government,  be  justly  resisted,  as  an  improper 
usurpation  of  power,  to  build  up  an  overgrown 
and  dangerous  monopoly?  But  it  would  be  no 
more  so  than  the  same  attempt  by  the  owners  of 


but  not  till  then. 
There  never  has  been,  or  can  be,  at  the  North  one 
great  controlling  interest,  and  one  species  of  prop  - 
erty,  uniting  in  it3  support  the  whole  political 
power  of  the  free  States. 

The  Constitution  secures  to  the  slave   States, 
not  only   the  same  political    power  as   the  free 
States,  but  so  much   more  than  their  equal  share, 
as  slave  representation  adds  to   it.     This,  taking 
the  slave  States  together,  adds  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  as  many^more  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress  as  they  would  be  otherwise  entitled  to. 
In    some  States,    as   South    Carolina,    it    nearly 
doubles  the  number.     This  excess,  or  addition  to 
their  power,  the  slave  States  have  always  had,  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  slave  population  and  its  in- 
crease, and  are  still  to  have.     And  so  tar,  this  has 
given  to  them  not  only  a  superior  influence,  but  a 
controlling  ascendency  in   the  Government.     But 
they  fear  that  the  more  rapid  increase  of  free  than 
of  slave  population,  will  gradually,  in   some  de- 
gree  lessen  this  controlling  ascendancy,  until  tne 
interest  of  slaveholders  and  slave  property  shall 
be  reduced  and  degraded  not  to  a  level  with  the 
interests  of  the  free  States,  for  they  have  still  this 
representation    upon    their   property    to    its   full 
amount,  which  no  northern  interest  has,  but  more 
nearly  to  a  level  with  them,  so  that  they  will  lose  a 
proportionate  share  of  their  long-held  power  in  the 
Government;  so  long  held  as  to  be  now  regarded 
as  a  rio-ht.  To  prevent  this,  there  is  only  one  reme- 
dy     Everything   tending   to   the  increase  of  the 
white  population  by  any  and  all  means  should  be 
stopped,  to  wait  for  the  slave  population  to  keep 
the    same   relative    position  and  strength  it  now 
holds.    Marriages  should  be  prohibited,  foreigners 
forbidden  to  land  upon  our  shores,  and   no  new 
States    admitted,   unless   they  are    slave   States, 
although,  according  to  their  doctrine  in  regard  to 
slavery,  the  extension  of  freedom  would  not  add 
one  to  the  free  population— it  would  only  give  them 
more  room;   and    they  are  much   more  crowded 
than  the  slave  States,  having  about  four  times  as 
areata  population  upon  an  equal extentof  territory. 
But  I  am  pursuing;  this  too  far.    If  I  am  wrong  in 
any  of  my  facts  or  conclusions,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  correct  them.     But  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying 
the  slave  States  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  then- 
share  of  the  offices  and  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment; it  has  always  been  the  lion's  share.     They 
can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  action  of  this 
Government    under    the    Constitution,   no  matter 
how  many   free   States  are  admitted.     They  are 
amply  protected.     And  least  of  all    should    they 
ever  object,  that  they  have  not  their  equal  share 
of  political  power  and  influence.     They  have,  and 
always  have  had,  much  more  ! 

What  cause  for  complaint  have  the  people  of  the 
South  ?  The  application  of  a  State  for  admission 
is  nothing  unheard-of  or  alarming.  Seventeen 
have  already  been  admitted,  the  majority  of  them 
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slave  States,  and  much  the  largest  in  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, (the  single  State  of  Texas  is  larger  than  all 
the  free  States  that  have  been  admitted.)  We 
have  purchased  States,  we  have  made  war  for 
States,  we  have  improved  every  opportunity  to  ad- 
mit new  States— none  have  been  refused.  True  it 
is,  that  in  adding  new  States,  the  old  ones  all  part 
witn  a  proportionate  share  of  their  political  influ- 
ence. Thirty  States  have  now  only  the  same 
power  that  thirteen  formerly  had.  But.  this  was 
never  before  made  an  objection.  The  whole  nation 
becomes  greater,  stronger,  and  more  powerful,  and 
each  State  still  retains  its  just  and  due  share  of  in- 
fluence, according  to  the  energy,  wealth,  and  num- 
ber of  its  people.  And  this,  under  our  republican 
form  of  Government,  is  all  it  should  have.  The 
slave  States  have  still  their  full  representation  on 
all  their  slave  property,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  this  is  all  they  should  have. 

All  the  territories  acquired  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public were  free  when  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
ineir  people  are  opposed  to  slavery— so  much  and 
so  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  that  southern  gentlemen 
tell  us  any  prohibition  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and 
is  therefore,  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  South.  The 
Mexican  laws  prohibit  slavery.  They  are  still  in 
force  in  these  territories,  and  will  remain  in  force 
until  territorial  governments  are  established,  and 
other  laws  extended  over  them  by  which  the  Mex- 
ican laws  shall  be  repealed  or  superseded.  In 
short,  these  territories  are  free,  their  people  desire 
them  to  remain  so,  and  by  the  existing  laws  sla- 
very cannot  be  introduced  there.  The  establish- 
ment of  terntonal  governments,  without  any  pro- 
hibition of  slavery,  is  claimed,  in  order  to  give  an 
express  or  implied  sanction  to  the  introduction  of 
slavery;  to  open  the  door  of  theee  infant  States 
to  its  admission,  and  allow  the  seeds  of  slavery  to 
be  planted  there.  Do  this,  and  it  becomes  slave 
territory;  for  slavery  can  only  exist  where  it  is 
allowed  by  law,  and  wherever  it  is  allowed,  no 
matter  how  few  or  many  of  slaves  or  slaveowners 
are  there,  it  is  not  free  but  slave  territory— and 
it  will  remain  slave  territory  forever  and  a  day. 
As  soon  as  any  portion  has  the  number  entitling 
them  to  a  member  of  Congress,  and  three-fourths 
ot  them  may  be  slaves,  they  can  apoly  for  admis- 
sion as  a  State;  and  it  must  and  will  be  a  slave 
fetate  Men  cannot  and  will  not  be  required  to 
abandon  their  homes,  or  to  give  up  their  rights 
and  their  property,  held  under  the  laws  and  the 
sanction  of  the  General  Government.  Establish 
territorial  governments  for  these  territories,  with- 
out any  prohibition  of  slavery;  tacitly  concede  the 
right  claimed  by  slaveowners  to  take  slave  prop- 
erty there,  to  be  held  as  property  the  same  as  any 
other,  and  restrain  the  people  from  prohibiting 
slavery,  and  every  territory  now  free  would  soon 
become  a  slave  State.  If  only  for  political  pur- 
poses, enough  slaves  would  be  carried  to  each  ter- 
ritory to  effect  the  object. 

At  all  events,  slaves  would  go  there,  and  slavery 
be  there;  and  whether  they  should  be  admitted  as 
slave  States,  or  not,  would  lead  to  a  struggle 
amongst  the  people,  and  again  here  in  Congress. 
And  if  they  should  become  free  States,  what  would 
become  of  the  slaves  then  there?  of  the  property 
and  rights  of  their  owners?  Better,  if  it  is  to  be 
done,  better  by  far,  establish  slavery  at  once,  by 
positive  and  imperative  enactment, 'in  all  the  free 
territories,  than  to  fasten  it  upon  them  by  an  indi- 


rect and  insidious  course  of  policy,  which  leads 
only  to  constant  agitation,  conflict  and  strife. 

The  free  States  do  not  seek  or  attempt  to  extend 
freedom  over  a  single  inch  of  slave  territory  ex- 
cept the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is  peculiarly 
situated — the  seat  of  the  General  Government, 
and  for  which  it  is  permanently,  and  not  tem- 
porarily, to  legislate;  not  even  the  ultra  aboli- 
tionists have  ever  proposed  more  than  this.  To 
the  people  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  slavery 
exists  that  question  has  always  been  left.  But 
slavery  does  seek  and  attempt  to  invade  free 
territory,  and  establish  itself  there,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  General  Government,  and  against  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  free  territories.  It  does 
seek  to  use  the  power  of  the  General  Government 
to  extend  slavery  and  throw  open  all  the  free  ter- 
ritories of  the  Union  to  its  introduction.  And  that 
is  to  establish  slavery  where  freedom  now  exists. 
Slaves  can  only  be  held  as  property  where  slavery 
is  sanctioned  by  law.  And  upon  what  principle 
should  Congress  enact  laws  and  legislate  for  the 
territories?  According  to  the  will  and  wishes  of 
their  people.  Congress  acts  for  them,  as  their 
representatives — this  is  the  southern  doctrine.  Upon 
this  ground  Mr.  Adams  opposed  abolishing  sla- 
very in  the  District  of  Columbia — yielding  his 
own  opinion  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  District — 
and  the  entire  South  applauded  him.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  the  people  of  these  territories  are  opposed 
to  slavery,  strongly  and  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 
Then  Congress  should  prohibit  it.  While  they 
remain  as  territories,  slavery  should  not  be  admit- 
ted, directly  or  indirectly,  byany  legislation  what- 
ever, express  or  implied.  A  clause  prohibiting 
slavery  should  be  inserted  in  every  territorial  bill 
where  the  territory  is  now  free,  and  whose  people 
desire  it  should  remain  so.  And  when  the  people 
wish  to  change  it,  they  can  do  so,  without  the 
compulsive  power  of  the  General  Government. 
Not  only  the  people  of  these  territories,  but  a  large 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  opposed  to 
extending  slavery  over  territory  now  free.  Is  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  the  territories  and  of  the 
nation  to  be  alike  disregarded?  Where  slavery 
has  existed  in  territories,  it  has  never  been  abol- 
ished by  Congress,  but  protected  and  preserved  as 
we  found  it,  and  that  question  left  to  its  people. 
We  ask  the  same  for  free  territory;  protect  and 
preserve  it  free  as  we  find  it,  and  leave  that  ques- 
tion to  its  people.  It  must  be  free  or  slave  terri- 
tory, one  or  the  other;  it  cannot  be  both.  Do  then 
by  free  as  you  do  by  slave  territory — keep  it  while 
a  territory  as  you  find  it,  and  when  the  people 
form  a  State  government,  let  them  settle  that  ques- 
tion as  they  will.  We  ask  no  more  for  freedom 
than  has  always  been  accorded  to  slavery.  Is 
that  unjust,  or  unreasonable  ? 

But  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  a  pro-slavery  Gov- 
ernment; that  slavery  is  stamped  upon  the  heart 
of  the  Constitution.  Then  the  principles  declared 
to  the  world,  and  in  aid  of  which  the  God  of  bat- 
tles was  invoked,  "  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
'  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
'  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  among  these 
'  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
was  a  mere  hypocritical  pretence,  denied  by  the 
Constitution;  then  it  was  not  established,  as  it  de- 
clares, to  "  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,"  but 
its  real  design  and  object  was  to  establish  and 
secure  slavery  in  all  new  territories  about  to  be 
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settled,  and  in  all  new  States  about  to  he  admitted. 
No,  this  is  a  monstrous  ami  unwarrantable  as- 
sumption. The  Constitution  establishes  and  or- 
dains freedom.  There  is  nothing  in  it  gives 
countenance  to  slavery,  or  that  gives  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  a  right  to  create,  establish,  or 
or  extend  slavery.  The  very  word  was  designed- 
ly omitted,  as  unworthy  a  place  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. How,  then,  can  we  prohibit  slavery  ? 
Because  the  Constitution  is  in  spirit  opposed  to 
slavery,  it  ordains  freedom,  it  secures  liberty, 
equality,  and  equal  rights—the  rights  of  man. 
Alt  laws  against  slavery,  where  the  General  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  pass  laws,  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  it,  and  all  laws  in  favor  of  slavery 
are  unconstitutional,  opposed  to  its  spirit,  and  un- 
authorized by  it. 

On  the  contrary,  if  slavery  is  stamped  upon  it, 
all  laws  in  favor  of  slavery  accord  with  it,  and  all 
laws  opposed  to  it,  and  in  favor  of  freedom,  are 
unconstitutional;  for  freedom  and  slavery  are  the 
opposites  of  each  other;  they  cannot  both  be  es- 
tablished by  the  same  instrument  and  exist  at  the 
same  time,  over  the  same  territory,  the  one  render- 
ing it  free,  and  the  other  slave  territory. 

If  this  is  a  pro-slavery  Government,  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  was  unconstitutional,  and  would  be 
so  now,  and  utterly  void  and  unavailing  if  extend- 
ed over  all  our  free  territories.  And  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  opposition  to  the  "  proviso,"  as 
it  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  insist  that  laws  prohibiting  slavery  from  free 
territories  would  be  constitutional,  but.thatall  laws 
to  establish  slavery  by  the  General  Government 
would  be  unauthorized  and  unconstitutional.  In 
other  words,  we  may  pass  laws  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  it  its  letter,  and  in 
its  spirit,  but  not  in  violation  of  it 

Are  the  dangers  predicted,  if  California  is  ad- 
mitted, fact  or  fiction,  romance  or  reality  ?  I  regard 
them  as  unreal  and  imaginary  as  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments  or  Gulliver's  Travels. 
The  American  people  never  will  destroy  their  Gov- 
ernment, established  as  it  was,  and  under  which 
they  have  been  blessed  and  prospered  beyond  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind,  without  ample 
cause,  and  there  is  none  whatever.  If  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  Siate,  a  measure  so  just,  proper  and 
constitutional,  and  in  strict,  accordance  with  all 
previous  practice,  the  principles  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  our  treaty  obligation,  will  overthrow 
the  Government,  it  is  not  worth  preserving.  It 
must  soon  perish,  for  as  grave  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint could  be  found  at  any  moment  to  destroy  it, 
and  the  sooner  its  weakness  is  known  the  better. 
But  at  this  moment  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  South  are  as  true  to  their  country,  as  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  Union,  as  the  people  of  the 
North;  all  the  efforts  of  demagogues  and  politi- 
cians, of  ambitious  and  designing  men,  who  would 
be  willing  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  their  country, 
cannot  change  their  devotion  to  her,  and  to  her  in- 
stitutions. It  is  a  feeling  that  animates  the  whole 
American  people  of  all  sections  and  ail  parties. 
And  I  believe  I  do  but  simple  justice  in  saying 
the  people  of  the  South  are  as  devoted  to  the 
Union  as  the  people  of  the  North,  and  he  that 
doubts  it  misjudges,  and  he  that  denies  it  slanders 
the  people  of  the  South.  What  have  they  done 
to   have  it  questioned  or  doubted?    Have   there 


been  mobs,  riots,  or  outbreaks  of  violence  ?  No ; 
nothing  like  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  utmost  ex- 
ertions of  southern  ultraists  can  hardly  get  up 
meetings  to  make  delegates  where  three  or  five  call 
appoint  them  for  a  county  or  a  State.*  ■ 

True  it  is,  that  certain  politicians,  for  their  own 
purposes,  have  long  been  striving  to  create  feeling 
at  the  South  upon  the  exciting  subject  of  slavery. 
Inflammatory  speeches,  addresses,  letters,  recom- 
mendations for  a  southern  convention,  &c,  &c, 
have  been  industriously  circulated,  all  originating 
here  with  a  certain  class  of  politicians,  and  all  de- 
signed to  be  used  as  a  powerful  and  unanswerable 
argument,  to  accomplish  certain  political  ends  dear 
to  their  hearts,  and  upon  which  their  political  pros- 
pects and  ambitious  designs  depend.  All  this  has 
been  done,  not  to  dissolve  the  Union,  (God  forbid 
I  should  charge  that  even  upon  them,)  but  to  carry 
out  their  own  views  and  policy — to  advance  their 
own  interests  and  plans.  If  they  succeed,  they 
will  triumph;  if  not,  they,  not  the  people,  will  be 
discontented  and  dissatisfied.  What  effect  has  all 
this  had  with  the  people?  Much  less  than  might 
have  been  feared.  It  is  an  omen  of  good,  not  of 
evil — of  the  perpetuity,  and  not  the  destruction,  of 
the  Government.  Judge  from  the  public  press,  fer- 
vent in  its  attachment  to  the  Union;  judge  from  the 
letter  of  Governor  Brown,  so  clearly  pointing  out 
the  folly  of  a  southern  convention;  judge  from  the 
action  of  the  people  themselves  in  selecting  dele- 
gates to  such  a  convention,  for  which  so  long  and 
loud  notes  of  preparation  have  been  heard,  with 
martial  music  sounding  to  draw  in  all  the  strag- 
glers. In  half  the  counties,  and  in  some  of  the 
States,  nobody  is  willing  to  appoint,  or  to  be  ap- 
pointed, delegates,  and  none  are  sent;  and  where 
they  are  named,  the  small  number  of  the  persons 
who  do  it  shows  not  only  the  indifference  of  the 
people,  but  that  it  is  a  measure  their  feelings  and 
judgments  condemn.  The  honorable  member  from 
the  Richmond  district  in  Virginia,  [Mr.  Seddok.] 
went  to  Richmond,  and  with  all  his  eloquence  and 
ability  urged  his  constituents  to  send  a  delegate  to 
this  convention;  but  the  people  heard  him,  and  put 
down  the  proposition  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two 
to  one.  Indeed,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  has 
looked  so  coldly  upon  this  ill-omened  scheme,  that 
the  greatest  clanger  the  southern  politicians  now 
are  in,  is,  that  the  convention  will  turn  out  a  com- 
plete failure,  and  will  not  be  held  at  all.  Had  the 
Abolitionists  labored  as  hard  and  as  long  as  the 
ultraists  on  the  other  side,  the  probability  is,  they 
could  have  made,  even  in  the  slave  States,  a  mora 
imposing  demonstration. 

I  object  not  to  the  convention,  if  southern  fanat- 
ics "  will  have  it  so  "  I  hope  it  may  be  held. 
Nothing  would  so  clearly  place  them  in  the  wrong, 
or  be  so  likely,  if  anything  can,  to  bring  the  North, 
in  self-defence,  to  act,  for  once,  unitedly  and  con- 
sistently together. 


*Tlie  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  an  in- 
telligent gentleman  of  the  South,  in  the  (lavs  of  disunion  : 

"  I  apprehend  no  dancer  to  the  Union.  The  American 
'  people  of  all  sections,  all  geographical  divisions,  all  con- 
'ditions,  and  all  parties,  are  devoted  to  the  Government 
'  and  its  institutions.  The  Union  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the 
'people,  and  is  cherished  with  holy  enthusiasm;  and  be 
'  assured  the  united  aud  unanimous  voice  of  all  Congress 
'  could  not  dissolve  it.  There  are  fanatics  at  the  North  and 
'  fanatics  at  the  South;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
'  people  are  unmoved  by  their  agitations,  and  will  preserve 
'  the  Union." 
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Arguments  are  addressed  to  us  by  gentlemen 
from  the  slave  States,  not  against  the  right  or  the 
justice  of  admitting  California,  and  yet  forbidding 
her  admission.  They  may  be  embraced  in  two 
propositions;  one  is  the  assertion  that  a  terrible 
crisis  is  rapidly  approaching,  threatening  destruc- 
tion to  all  we  hold  dear;  and  the  other,  that  there 
is  no  way  to  avoid  this  but  by  submitting  to  what- 
ever the  slave  States  demand.  The  imperious  and 
ungracious  argument  is,  there  is  wide-spread  dis- 
content, (as  wide  as  they  could  spread  it.)  Do  this 
as  we  require,  or  the  Union  will  be  dissolved. 

And  with  this  menace  ringing  in  our  ears,  they 
tarn  upon  their  heel,  and  say,  "  it  rests  with  you." 

If  it  were  not  a  matter  of  painful  and  indignant 
surprise,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  to 
hear  every  honorable  gentleman  from  the  South, 
almost  with 

"Tears  in  his  eyes— distraction  in  his  aspect," 
warn  us  of  the  approaching  dangers,  of  our  awful 
destiny,  if  we  do  not  listen  in  time  to  them. 
Byron's  description  in  Don  Juan  of  the  horrors  of 
the  storm  and  the  shipwreck  is  tame  in  comoarison 
to  their  prophetic  visions  and  appalling  descrip- 
tions of  the  approaching  and  impending  calamities. 
Already  they  see  the  breakers  ahead,  the  rocks 
beneath,  and  the  billows,  mountain  high,  bearing 
us  onward  to  inevitable  destruction,  involving  in 
the  wreck  and  the  ruin,  not  only  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Republic,  but  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  proving  man  inca- 
pable of  self-government,  and  that  all  the  fond 
hopes  that  animated  the  hearts  of  the  sainted 
patriots  who  achieved  our  liberty  and  founded  our 
Government  were  as  visionary  and  vain  as  a  sick 
man's  distempered  dream. 

And  yet  all  these  prophets  of  evil  are  devoted  to 
their  country  and  to  liberty.  They  would  do  any- 
thing to  save  the  Union  and  spare  us  a  little 
longer,  except  consent  that  the  will  of  three-fourths 
of  the  American  people  should  be  regarded;  any- 
thing except  allow  to  others  their  constitutional 
rights,  that  of  having  a  majority  decide  when  all 
cannot  agree;  that  honor  forbids,  and  death  be- 
fore dishonor.  And  yet  they  love  their  country. 
To  them  the  name  of  "an  American  citizen" 
is  as  proud  an  appellation  as  that  of  "a  Roman 
citizen"  was  in  the  days  of  her  glory  and  great- 
ness. No  one  favors  disunion ;  the  very  suspicion 
of  that  is  a  deep  and  deadly  insult,  to  disprove 
which  they  are  almost  ready  to  fight.  They 
would  have  it  believed  this  political  outcry  made 
here  by  politicians,  and  for  selfish  and  political 
purposes,  was  the  deep  voice  of  an  oppressed 
people,  the  wild  impulse  of  popular  fury,  they 
were  powerless  to  prevent,  and  could  only  point 
out  and  warn  us  of  the  danger. 

And  yet,  in  the  next  breath  we  are  told,  only 
do  as  we  wish,  and  all  is  well;  while  they  are  dis- 
satisfied the  people  are  inarms,  and  they  cannot 
prevent  it,  but  satisfy  them,  and  suddenly  the  peo- 
ple regain  their  senses,  and  then  instantly  their 
power  over  the  maddened  and  distracted  people  is 
as  great  as  the  voice  of  Him  who  said  to  the  waves 
"peace,  be  still. " 

If  there  is  but  "  one  step  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,"  in  this  matter  of  appealing  to 
our  fears,  our  southern  friends  have  passed  that 
boundary  "long  time  ago." 

No  evil  will  come  from  admitting  California.    In 


accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and  according  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  American  people,  of  all  previous  practice, 
and  of  our  treaty  obligations,  it  cannot  safely  or 
honorably  be  refused.  As  to  the  consequences,  for 
one,  I  am  willing  to  abide  them  all,  even  to  "  the 
bitter  end."  They  who  threaten  to  dissolve  the 
Union  can  no  more  do  it,  than  they  can  dissolve 
the  Universe;  if  they  doubt  it,  let  them  that  wish, 
try  the  experiment,  and  see  where  they  will  find 
the  people  then.  I  lose  my  respect  for  great  names 
and  my  reverence  for  great  men,  when  I  find  them 
so  ready  to  listen  to  such  reasons,  to  compro- 
mise and  concede,  against  their  own  recorded  con- 
victions, against  the  rights  of  others,  against  truth 
and  freedom,  to  yield  to  threats,  to  concede  to 
menaces,  and  buy  off  treason.  In  this  compromise 
they  may  act  from  the  best  of  motives,  and  may 
believe  they  have  sold  themselves  at  a  bargain; 
but  in  my  poor  judgment,  like  Palstaff's  prisoner!, 
they  have  given  themselves  away,  without  cause 
and  without  consideration. 

California,  standing  alone,  was  entitled  to,  and 
certain  of  admission,  but  how  many  more  con- 
cessions could  or  should  be  made  to  the  increas- 
ing and  imperious  demands  of  slave  owners,  was 
quite  uncertain.  The  compromise  secures  all  that 
was  asked  or  was  in  doubt,  to  them,  and  nothing 
at  all  to  anybody  else,  except  still  more  craven 
and  abject  submission  to  their  rule. 

As  an  answer  to  all  argument,  and  in  the  place 
of  argument,  we  have  only  the  confident  predic- 
tion, thatunless  we  comply  with  what  is  demanded, 
the  people  of  the  South  will  "mutiny,"  and, 
after  throwing  all  the  people  of  the  North  over- 
board, take  possession,  as  heirs-a't-law,  of  the 
Government,  the  offices,  revenues,  and  even  of 
the  public  buildings  and  grounds,  and  be  a3 
happy  as  "niggers  at  a  frolic."  And,  as  it  is 
said  slave-owners  make  better  Republicans  than 
anybody  else,  [Mr.  Cabell,]  this  would  then 
be  the  best  Republic  in  the  world;  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  bravest — for  we  are  told  that  slave- 
owners can  never  be  enslaved, — I  know  not  why, 
unless  it  be  intended  to  say  that  they  would  prefer 
death  to  that  miserable  servitude  they  impose  upon 
others.  But  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  the  South 
desire  to  annihilate  the  people  of  the  North,  or 
that  they  could,  if  they  did  desire  it.  If  they  should, 
the  very  anticipation  of  their  future  liberties  ought 
to  reconcile  us  to  our  fate.  Their  temple  to  this  mod- 
ern Dagon,  would  not — like  the  one  of  old  which 
the  strong  man  overthrew,  and  beneath  which 
he  and  his  foes  perished  together — rest  upon  two 
pillars  for  its  support;  it  would  stand  upon  one 
alone,  upheld  and  "  borne  up"  by  slavery;  resting 
solely  upon  that,  and  deriving  all  its  wealth, 
strength,  beauty  and  greatness  from  their  "  pecu- 
liar institution."  Without  a  care,  except  to  estab- 
lish, extend,  regulate,  and  protect  slavery,  how 
happy  they  would  be!  The  only  drawback  to 
perfect  bliss,  which  is  not  for  mortals  here  below, 
would  be,  they  would  no  longer  have  any  free 
States  over  which,  upon  the  strength  of  slave  rep- 
resentation and  the  union  of  slave  interests,  to 
exercise  a  political  supremacy,  and  hold  apolitical 
rule,  as  arbitrary  and  despotic  as  they  do  person- 
ally over  their  slaves.  "Ambition,  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  southern  mind,"  would  lose  its  great- 
est theatre  for  action;  and  how  dull  and  insipid — 
how  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,"  would  be  that 
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•'  equilibrium,"  where  they  would  have  no  supe- 
rior political  privileges  o.r  advantages,  all  on  a 
dead  level,  black)  ned  by  slavery,  with  nothing  but 
•laves  in  rule;  and  as  to  nil  else,  "  Othello's  occu- 
pation  would  begone."  All  their  superior  privi- 
leges would  be  lost  forever.  If  all  were  slave 
States,  till  would  stand  upon  equal  ground.  And 
if  brethren  ever  di  lie  red,  they  could  say  to  each 
other, 

••  i;  •  tell  your  slaves  how  choli  ric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble." 

An  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  proposed. 
In  what  way  can  the  interests  of  the  slave  States 
be  more  fully  secured? — are  further  special  privi- 
demanded  ?  No,  they  only  ask  this  for  pro- 
tection !  No,  sir.  Theirs  is  not  a  struggle  for 
protection,  but  for  power,  political  power, — for 
the  permanent  ascendency  of  the  slaveowners  for- 
ever in  the  Government.  This  whole  struggle 
is  not  for  the  benefit  or  protection  of  master  or 
slave,  or  of  the  interests  or  property  of  the  people, 
North  or  South.  It  is  entirely  political — for  the 
benefit  of  politicians,  and  solely  for  political  pur- 
poses, to  grasp  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  the 
whole  power  and  control  of  the  Government.  As 
the  hungry  wolf,  that  once  having  tasted,  "  seeks 
only  to  tear  flesh  and  lap  blood,"  so  they,  after  so 
long  tasting  the  sweets  of  power,  seek  now  with 
more  craving  appetite  to  extend  it  a  little  further, 
and  to  make  it  perpetual.  This  would  lead  to  all 
the  evils  I  have  mentioned;  it  would  do  more,  it 
wonld  destroy  the  republican  character  of  our 
Government;  no  longer  a  Republic,  it  would  be  an 
Aristocracy,  and  the  slaveowners  would  not  only 
be  a  practical  but  a  real  aritocracy,  to  rule  over  the 
rabble  Democracy,  the  minority  over  the  major- 
ity. And  all  because  they  own  slaves,  the  most 
superior  kind  of  property  on  the  earth.  They 
hold  man  as  property,  the  workmanship  of  the 
Almighty,  created  in  his  image,  into  whom  he 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
a  living  soul;  from  the  place  in  creation  for  which 
God  and  nature  designed  him,  they  degrade  him 
bark  to  that  of  a  beast  of  burden;  and  for  this  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
mankind,  they  claim  a  political  power  not  only 
greater  than  others,  but  controlling  with  them. 

Again:  they  say  they  only  ask  this  amendment 
in  order  to  adjust  the  equal  rights  of  the  two  sec- 
tions. Good — agreed;  all  we  contend  for  is  equal 
rights.  Of  course  this  amendment  will  repeal  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  a  rep- 
resentation npon  property  to  one  section  and  not 
to  the  other.  That  is  a  wide  difference,  political- 
ly, in  their  equal  rights,  and  would  be  the  first 
and  greatest  amendment.  Upon  this,  the  North 
and  South  could  agree,  showing  that  "  every  dif- 
ference of  opinion  "is  not  one  of  principle."  Be 
it  remembered,  the  North  have  asked  no  amend- 
ment and  made  no  complaint;  but  the  principle 
leads  to  this.  And  it  would  end  at  once  and  for- 
ever all  the  difficulties  that  now  beset  us,  for  slave 
property  would  then  stand  like  all  other  property. 
It  would  cease  to  be  a  source  of  political  import- 
ance, or  an  element  of  political  power.     Then  the 


or  frighten  Representatives  from  the  free  Stales  to 
do  for  peace'  sake  what  they  know  and  feel  to  be 
wrong,  or  at  least  prevent  their  doing  what  they 
know  and  feel  to  be  right.  He  that  for  such  rea- 
sons consents  to  any  act  by  which  slavery  shall 
be  expressly  or  impliedly  admitted  into  territory 
now  free,  is  recreant  to  his  duty,  disregards  the 
will  of  his  constituents,  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
:  try,  and  the  rights  of  man.  Of  this  I  will  be 
guiltless,  let  others  do  as  they  may. 

Another  standing  argument  is,  that  each  shou'd 
share  in  the  territory  all  acquired.  Yes,  all  ai- 
quired  it — it  belongs  to  all;  after  a  dissolution  and 
when  the  fragments  are  divided,  let  each  State 
claim  its  share.  But  until  then,  no  State  or  num- 
ber of  States,  as  such,  has  any  right  to  the  nations  1 
domain — to. set  apart. its  portion  and  carry  i'a 
laws  and  sentiments  to  govern  its  share.  One 
State  has  the  same  right  to  do  this  as  one  half  the 
States  have;  that  is,  no  right  at  all.  But  this  is  a 
new  doctrine,  of  recent  origin:  why  was  it  not 
applied  to  Texas?  Had  the  free  Sates  insisted 
upon  an  equal  division  of  that  vast  territory, 
the  South  would  •  have  laughed  them  to  scorn. 
They  would  have  been  told,  the  country  is  adapted 
to  slavery,  it  is  an  existing  institution  there;  the 
people  have  admitted  it,  and  no  power  on  earth 
can  control  their  choice.  California  is  not  adapted 
to  slavery,  it  has  no  existence  there,  and  her  peo- 
ple have  rejected  it.  Yet  now  the  cry  is  raised, 
give  us  half — we  all  helped  acquire,  it.  Did  not  all 
help  acquire  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Flor- 
ida, and  Texas?  What  territory  did  the  South 
ever  acquire  alone  ?  The  argument  is  this:  the 
North  cannot  force  slavery  out  of  territory  where 
it  exists,  but  the  South  can  force  slavery  into 
territory  where  it  does  not  exist,  and  upon  a 
people  opposed  to  it;  and  this,  too,  upon  the 
principle  of  equal  division  and  equal  rights!  What 
is  to  become  of  the  southern  doctrine  that  this  is 
a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  people  lor  them- 
selves, advanced  and  advocated  so  lately  by  the 
South?  By  that  rule  they  take  all  the  territory 
where  the  people  admit  slavery,  and  by  this  new 
rule  of  equal  division  claim  half  of  all  the  territory 
where  the  people  reject  it. 

It  is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways. 
Suppose  we  let  the  free  States  take  all  the  territory 
where  slavery  is  rejected  by  the  people,  and  then 
half  of  all  slave  territory  by  way  of  equal  division. 
This  would  be  as  reasonable  as  the  claim  now 
made  by  the  slave  States.  It  would  be  more  reason- 
able. For  how  utterly  senseless  and  absurd  it  is  for 
the  South  to  contend,  even  to  the  death,  for  an 
equal  division  of  territory,  when  they  have  now 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  territory  admitted  into 
the  Union.  If  an  equal  division  is  to  be  thought 
of,  or  talked  of,  then  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to 
admit  some  eighteen  more  free  States,  to  make 
them  equal  to  the  slave  States  in  the  extent  of  their 
territory,  and  then,  after  that,  admit  them  in  pairs 
of  equal  size,  one  black  and  the  other  white,  as 
long  as  they  can  be  found  of  the  right  kind  and 
color,  "  until  you  fail  for  the  want  of  stock." 
Or  is  it  really  an  equal  division  for  one  section 
interests  of  demagogues  and  politicians  would  not  II  to  take  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  other,  when 
as  now  be  identified  with  it.     Then  we  should   be  jj  it  has  only  half  as  many  people? 


spared  all  the  bravado  and  bluster,  the  powder 
and  pistols,  the  fireworks  and  fustian,  now  so 
often  and  ridiculously  employed  in  the  cause  of 
slavery  extension  for  political  purposes,  to  force 


The  North  have  always  aided  in  obtaining 
and  admitting  slave  States,  although  the  unanimous 
sentiment  at  the  North  is,  that  slavery  is  immoral 
and  wrong.    The  South  oppose  the  admisssion  of 
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a  free  State  without  cause,  for  freedom  is  nowhere 
regarded  as  immoral  and  wrong. 

To  what  does  this  all  lead,  and  what  is  de- 
signed ?  Is  our  own  territory  to  be  refused  admis- 
sion, unless  where  it  is  adapted  to  slavery,  and 
where  slavery  is  actually  established;  or  is  this  an 
attempt  to  force  slavery  into  one-half  of  the  free 
territory  of  the  United  States?  It  is  the  madness 
of  folly  and  ambition  to  think  of  this.  It  is  im- 
possible. The  people  of  these  United  Slates — the 
people  of  the  free  territories  never  should,  and 
never  will  consent  to  it.  The  free  States  have  the 
power  and  the  constitutional  right  to  preserve  free,  the 
territory  that  is  so  now;  and  come  what  7iiay,  they 
must  and  will  have  the  firmness  to  assert  and  maintain 
this  constitutional  right,  against  the  aggressive  policy 
of  slavery,  and  in  defence  of  freedom.  This  is  a  duty 
they  owe  to  their  country  and  to  mankind;  to 
themselves  and  to  posterity.  jThe  Representatives 
from  the  free  States  never  can  consent  to  extend 
slavery  over  the  free  territories;  and  if  they  could, 
if  seduced  by  promises,  or  intimidated  by  threats, 
they  should  prove  recreant  to  their  duty,  to  them- 
selves, and  to  their  country,  to  right  and  justice,  to 
humanity  and  freedom, — it  would  still  be  impossi- 
ble. Amend  the  Constitution  as  you  may,  pass 
such  laws  as  you  may,  it  will  all  be  unavail- 
ing-. There  is  a  power  higher  than  these,  before 
which  they  are  powerless.  As  this  may  be  de- 
nounced as  a  heresy,  I  refer  to  the  Bible: 

"  If  (Inn  seest  the  oppressing  of  the  poor,  and  the  violent 
perverting  nf  judgment  and  justice  in  a  province,  marvel  not 
at  the  milter,  for  he  that  is  higher  than  the  highest  reganl- 
e-th,  and  there  be  higher  than  they." 

Let  those  who  preached  the  doctrine  of"  mani- 
fest destiny"  a  few  years  ago,  look  about  them 
now,  compare  the  condition  of  Iowa  and  Arkan- 
sas, of  Ohio  and  Virginia,  of  the  slave  and  the  free 
States,  and  then  tell  us  how  the  greater  prosper- 
ity and  more  rapid  increase  of  the  one  than  the 
other,  can  be  changed  by  artificial  means,  by  laws 
printed  in  the  statute  book.  Can  you  stay  the 
progress  of  freedom  over  the  earth?  Can  you 
change  the  soil  or  climate  of  your  territories  ?  or 
make  slave  labor  profitable  there  ?  Can  you  create 
by  law  the  millions  of  slave  population,  necessary 
to  cultivate  them?  Can  you  stay  the  tide  of  im- 
migration, restless  as  fate,  pouring  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  West?  Can  you  prevent  twenty-two 
millions  of  free  population  from  increasing  faster 
than  three  millions  of  slaves?  In  short,  can  you 
arrest  the  laws  of  nature  herself,  and  make  the 
whole  world  go  backwards,  or  at  least  stand  still, 
to  await  the  slow  increase  and  growth  of  slaves? 
No,  nothing  of  all  this.  You  might  as  well  com- 
mand "  the  sun  to  stand  still  upon  Gibeon,  and 
the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Adjalon,"  and  dream 
that  the  days  of  miracles  had  not  passed,  as  to 
resist  the  "  manifest  destiny"  before  us. 

What  more  can  the  slave  States  require?  Al- 
ready they  have  secured  all  the  territory  adapted 
to  slavery,  and  there  only  will  it  exist.  Texas, 
containing  between  three  and  four  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  nearly  as  large  as  all  the  free 
Slates  in  the  Union,  which  contain  only  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  is 
now  devoted,  doomed,  and  dedicated  to  slavery — a 
territory  that  all  the  slave  States  cannot  raise  a 
sufficient  slave  population  to  cover  and  to  culti- 
vate for  centuries  to  come.  Is  not  this  enough? 
Are  no  free  States  to  be  admitted  ?    Are  they  to  be 


excluded — not  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  slave 
Stales,  not  even  for  the  benefit  of  either  master  or 
slave,  but  merely  for  partisan  and  political  pur- 
poses— merely  togratify  a  narrow  spirit  of  sectional 
pride  and  prejudice?  Is  the  insane  cry  to  be, 
"  everything  for  slavery  and  the  world  well  lost?" 
Is  even  California,  with  a  mineral  wealth  that  as- 
tonishes the  world,  belonging  to  us,  and  settled  by 
our  people,  to  be  rejected  ?  And  why?  She  has 
no  sla\es!  "Most  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion." If  the  free  and  hardy  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia will  do  their  own  work,  cultivate  their  lands, 
and  dig  their  mines,  is  not  that  their  affair,  not 
yours?  If  slavery  is  a  blessing,  you  have  its  bene- 
fits; if  a  curse,  you  have  no  right  to  inflict  it  upon  a 
people  against  their  will. 

But  the  South  will  act  no  such  unreasonable 
part.  California  will  be  admitted.  We  cannot 
rightfully  or  justly  refuse  to  admit  her.  The 
nation  wills  it.  Let  it  be  done,  then,  at  once,  and  in 
the  right  spirit,  in  union  and  in  harmony,  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  measure,  unembarrassed  by 
any  other  question.  Leave  to  time  the  settlement 
of  questions  we  cannot  now  agree  upon.  Depend 
upon  it,  our  action  has  much  less  power  over  the 
future  than  is  believed.  Do  not,  for  the  good  and 
peace  of  the  couniry,  mingle  this  question  with 
others,  as  to  which  there  is  difference,  and  strife, 
and  division.  As  to  this  we  can  unite  and  stand 
together  and  act  together.  Where  we  cannot,  lei 
us  not  act  at  all.  Let  us  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
President.  Let  us  wisely  on  all  sides  forbear. 
That  is  what  the  South  have  claimed;  that  th« 
North  will  concede;  but  ask  not  too  much,  for  be- 
yond that  the  North  cannot  go — no,  not  one  step 
further.  We  cannot,  by  any  act  of  this  Govern- 
ment consent,  to  decide  for  slavery,  if  you  will  not 
for  freedom.  Leave,  then,  the  people  to  settle  it  for 
themselves.  We  cannot  make  one  hair  black  or 
white,  much  less  can  we  change  the  course  of 
things,  by  which  the  fate  of  empires  and  of  nations 
is  controlled;  but  we  can  aid  in  our  country's  pros- 
perity, rejoice  in  her  greatness,  and  share  her  des- 
tiny, and  he  that  would  not,  be  it  what  it  may,  is 
no  longer  an  American.  Unworthy  and  degener- 
ate, his  voice  should  not  be  heard  in  her  councils; 
his  arm  should  not  be  raised  in  hercau*e;  but  he 
that  seeks  to  divide  and  destroy,  still  deeper  dyed 
in  guilt — 

"  Ts  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus — 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

OMNIBUS    BILL. 

A  few  words  about  the  compromise,  or  the  gen- 
eral omnibus  bill,  as  it  is  termed.  It  embraced 
the  following  measures: 

1.  An  act  to  admit  California. 

2.  An  act  to  establish  territorial  governments. 

3.  An  act  to  settle  the  boundary  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Texas. 

4.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

5.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  capture  of  fugitive 
slaves. 

These  are  distinct  and  separate  matters  for  le- 
gislation, and  as  to  each,  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  different  amendments  may  be 
proposed.  They  should  be  separately  considered 
and  acted  upon,  and  not  all  blended  and  joined  in 
one  bill,  by  which  members  of  Congress  will  be 
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forcd  to  take  all,  or  reject  all,  and  have  only  to  ' 
consider  whether,  standing;  together,  they  contain 
11  more  of  good  or  evil."  1  object  to  this  mode  of  I 
legislation;  things  good  and  bad  should  not  be 
united,  in  order  for  the  one  to  carry  the  other. 
Subjects  so  important  and  so  different  should  not 
be  thus  attached  to  a  necessary  and  proper  meas- 
ure, and  thus  forced  upon  the  country. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  the  first  place,  urged  them  as  sep- 
arate measures,  but  "a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  his  dream,"  and  he  now  insists  they 
should  be,  and  must  be,  united.  It  is  said  these 
are  the  five  wounds  the  country  is  suffering  un- 
der, and  we  are  to  take  a  large  dose,  or  rather  five 
doses  at  once,  to  cure  them  all.  The  cnly 
connection  these  matters  have  is,  that  whether  the 
evils  we  complain  of  are  five,  or  five  hundred, 
they  arise  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery — 
"  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all. "  But  the 
common  origin  of  our  sufferings  does  not  rentier 
it  safe  to  administer  five  different  remedies  for  as 
many  dangerous  complaints,  all  at  once. 

I  am  the  political  friend  of  Henry  Clay.  But 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  cannot  give  up  the  con- 
victions of  my  own  judgment,  and  believe  the 
uniting  of  all  these  measures  most  unfortunate; 
no  man  can  accomplish  impossibilities,  and  unite 
directly  opposite  opinions.  This  union  will  ac- 
complish nothing,  and  may  defeatall;  whereas  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  President,  if  all  had  united 
on  that,  could  not  have  failed  ;  none  could  with 
reason  have  objected  to  it.  We  must  fall  back 
upon  that,  if  anything  is  done.  Neither  party 
will  yield  their  opinions;  from  necessity,  we  must 
leave  the  people  of  the  territories  to  decide  between 
us  for  themselves. 

But,  what  kind  of  a  compromise  is  the  admis- 
sion of  California?  None  at  all.  The  practice 
and  principles  of  this  Government  require  her  ad- 
mission. Every  principle  of  justice  and  honor 
requires  it.  The  territory  we  wrenched  from 
another,  we  are  bound  to  place  under  the  protection 
of  our  own  Government.  We  are  bound  by  con- 
tract to  do  it,  which  we  cannot  violate  without 
national  disgrace  and  dishonor.  By  every  bill, 
and  on  all  hands,  it  is  agreed  California  should 
be  admitted.  This  is  no  concession;  it  is  an  act 
of  right  and  justice — the  mere  fulfillment  of  our 
duty  and  our  engagements.  When  compromise 
is  talked  of,  pray  leave  this  item  out  of  the  account. 
There  was  no  compromise  talked  of  when  Texas 
was  admitted. 

Again:  the  abolition,  not  of  slavery,  but  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia — is  this  a 
concession?  The  champion  of  the  compromise 
tells  us  this  measure  could  have  been  passed  at 
any  time,  when  insisted  upon,  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  If  it  cannot  now  be  passed  alone, 
let  it  fail.  If  these  miserable  slave-pens,  and  these 
slave  markets  are  to  be  continued  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  nation, 
a  reproach  to  all,  and  "  a  gratuitous  insult"  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  the  free  States,  be  it  so;  it 
is  proof  of  the  madness  that  precedes  destruc- 
tion, and  their  continuance  can  be  borne  until  the 
action  of  Congress  shall  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

These  are  the  concessions  for  the  North  !  No, 
sir;  they  are  not  concessions;  and  the  North  asks 
none.  If  these  measures,  or  either  of  them,  is  not 
right  and  just  to  be  adopted — each  by  itself — let 


them  fail.     I  deny  that  there  is  any  concession 
here,  and  ask  for  none. 

What  concessions  must  be  made  to  slavery,  to 
cure  the  bleeding  wounds  it  has  inflicted  upon  the 
country?  The  first  and  least  is  to  admit  the  un- 
founded claims  of  Texas  to  a  large  part  of  New 
Mexico,  and  buy  her  off,  at  the  price  of  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars;  next,  that  the  ac- 
cusation of  being  a  slave,  made  against  any  man 
in  the  free  States,  shall  be  a  condemnation,  and 
deprive  him  even  of  the  formality  of  a  trial — the 
charge  shall  be  enough  to  doom  him  and  his  pos- 
terity to  slavery  forever! 

And  last, that  we  shall  establish  territorial  govern- 
ments for  the  free  territories  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  their  present  laws,  prohibiting  slavery, 
shall  be  superseded,  not  only  without  any  pro- 
hibition of  slavery,  but  containing  a  clause  forbid- 
ding the  people  of  the  territory  to  prohibit  it. 
That  is,  relinquish  the  freedom  of  these  terri- 
tories and  open  them  to  slavery.  This  is  the  com- 
promise proposed.  Its  great  champion  has  told 
us  "  no  power  on  earth  can  compel  him  to  vote  to 
extend  slavery  where  freedom  now  is."  Pray, 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  law  that  says 
slavery  "shall  be  admitted"  or  that  savs  slavery 
"  shall  not  be  prohibited  ?"  The  legal  effect  is  the 
same — the  one  opens  the  door  to  slavery,  the 
other  can  do  no  more. 

I  deny  the  constitutional  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  pass  any  law  prohibiting  the  people  of  a 
territory  from  making  laws  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery.  It  is  a  tyranny  and  usurpation, 
not  only  unauthorized,  but  cigainst  every  principle 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  freedom.  This  is  a 
matter  relating  purely  to  their  domestic  and  social 
relations,  and  if  they  have  not  a  right  to  legislate 
as  to  that,  there  is  nothing  in  regard  to  which  they 
have. 

The  real  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  the  territories. 
They  are  now  free,  and  their  people,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  States,  desire  them  to  remain  so. 
The  slaveholders  insist  on  their  right  to  intro- 
duce slavery  there. 

One  of  three  things  can  be  done  :  This  Gov- 
ernment can  establish  such  laws  as  will  keep  them 
free  while  they  remain  as  territories  or  such  as  shall 
open  them  to  the  introduction  of  slavery;  or  not 
act  upon  the  question,  leaving  it  for  the  people  of 
the  territories  to  settle  for  themselves. 

The  free  States  insist,  as  long  as  this  is  free 
territory,  and  three  fourths  of  the  American  people 
desire  to  keep  it  so,  and  the  other  fourth  have  been 
the  especial  advocates  heretofore  of  leaving  this  to 
the  people  of  the  territories  to  regulate  for  them- 
selves, and  the  people  of  the  territories  are  against 
the  introduction  of  slavery,  as  all  admit,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  preserve  it  free  while  it 
remains  to  be  legislated  for  by  Congress  as  a  terri- 
tory. This  seems  just  and  reasonable,  right  and 
!  constitutional,  and  I  am  for  it. 

But  against  this  proposition,  the  spirit  of  all  the 
;  masters  of,all  the  slaves  in  America   overflows, 
j  threatning  more  danger  than  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi at  its  highest — it  spreads  into  "  an  ocean  of 
flame."   The  bitterness  of  their  anathemas, poured 
|  forth  from  the  red-hot  lava  of  their  burning  wrath, 
[  would  put  to  rout  all  of  Uncle  Toby's  army  that 
i  "  swore  terribly"  in  Flanders,  if  they  were  living 
to  encounter  it. 
i      If,  with  everything  in  favor  of  freedom,  they  will 
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not  consent  to  keep  these  territories  free,  can  it  be 
expected  the  free  States,  with  everything  against 
slavery,  will  consent  to  devote  them  to  slavery  ? 
I  tell  you  no,  (and,  borrowing  their  own  words,) 
"  that  will  be  resisted  at  every  hazard  and  to  the 
last  extremity." 

What,  then,  is  the  alternative?  To  pass  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  these  territo- 
ries during  the  short  period  before  they  apply  for 
admission  as  States,  and  leave  the  people  of  each 
territory  to  establish  its  own  Government  when  it 
applies  for  admission,  to  regulate  its  own  domestic 
affairs,  and  make  its  own  local  laws  in  regard  to 
slavery.  This  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Sonth; 
it  was  in  regard  to  Texas;  they  cannot  deny  it  as 
to  the  territories  acquired  of  Mexico.  To  this  the 
North  will  agree,  but  not  a  step  further — nothing 
beyond;  nor  should  they. 

"  The  people  of  the  States  must,  and  the  people 
of  the  territories  ought,  to  decide  this  for  them- 
selves." It  is  this  principle  that  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  institutions,  and  of  all  freedom 
and  republican  government;  and  this  is  the  policy 
recommended*  by  the  President,  and  for  which  he 
has  been  so  much  assailed. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  for  the  immediate  admis- 
sion of  California,  and  utterly  opposed  to  connect- 
ing with  her  admission  the  settlement  of  the  dispu- 
ted boundary  of  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  or  of 
the  exciting  and  agitating  questions  in  regard  to 
s'avery — each  important,  and  each  deserving  and 
requiring  a  separate  consideration.  The  admission 
of  California  is  also  entitled  to  it.     The  position 


of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Benton] 
upon  this  subject,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  true 
ground;  there  1  shall  stand,  and  upon  that  I  shall 
act.  I  hope  the  bill  to  admit  California,  as  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  act,  may  pass  this  House  and  be 
sent  to  the  Senate.  Upon  each  of  the  other  meas- 
ures I  am  prepared  to  act,  but  cannot  vote  for  the 
omnibus  bill,  as  it  U  proposed  in  the  Senate. 

California,  whether  now  or  later,  will  be  ad- 
mitted; nor  should  any  terms  as  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery  be  agreed  upon  to  insure  it. 
The  further  extension  of  slavery  by  the  action  of 
this  Government  is  not  to  be-— the  political  evils 
resulting  from  it  are  surely  great  enough  as  it  is. 
Call  it  "public  opinion,"  "  the  spirit  of  the  age," 
or  what  you  will,  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  the 
land  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  growing  stronger 
every  hour,  that  will  prevent  it.  The  attention  of 
the  nation  is  aroused  to  the  subject,  the  minds  of 
■multitudes  of  men  are  moving  in  one  direction 
like  the  "ground  S'vell  of  theocean  that  precedes 
the  storm."  The  handwriting  is  already  upon  the 
wall,  and  we  need  no  second  Daniel  to  give  us  the 
interpretation — it  is  against  extending  slavery  over 
territory  now  free;  that  will  not,  cannot,  must  not 
be  done. 

"For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 

Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 

Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won." 

It  is  not  to  establish,  but  to  defend  freedom  we 
are  enlisted;  and  that  only  by  constitutional  means; 
and  until  this  is  done,  there  is  no  faltering  in  that 
cause;  "  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war." 
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SPEECH 


HON.  T.  ft  BENTON,  OF  MISSOURI, 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  8,  1850. 

On  the  Compromise  Resolutions  of  J\Ir.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  the  proposition  to  refer 

them  to  a  Select  Committee. 


The  Senate  having  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  special  order,  being  Mr.  Foote's  motion 
to  refer  Mr.  Bell's  resolutions  to  a  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  the  pending  question  being  upon  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  to  except 
from  the  reference  so  much  as  relates  to  the  ad- 
mission of  California  as  a  State — 

Mr.  BENTON  said:  It  is  proposed  to  make  the 
admission  of  California  a  part  of  a  system  of 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  slavery 
question  in  the  United  States.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  mixing  of  subjects  which  have  no  affinities, 
and  am  in  favor  of  giving  to  the  application  of 
California  for  admission  into  this  Union  a  separ- 
ate consideration,  and  an  independent  decision, 
upon  its  own  merits.  She  is  a  State,  and  should 
not  be  mixed  up  with  anything  below  the  dignity 
of  a  State.  She  has  washed  her  hands  of  slavery 
at  home,  and  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  it 
abroad.  She  presents  a  single  application,  and 
should  not  be  coupled  with  other  subjects.  Yet 
it  i3  proposed  to  mix  up  the  question  of  admitting 
California  with  all  the  questions  which  the  slavery 
agitation  has  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  one  general  settlement  of  the  whole, 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  or  compro- 
mise. Now,  I  am  opposed  to  all  this.  1  ask  for 
California  a  separate  consideration,  and  object  to 
mixing  her  up  with  any,  much  more  with  the 
whole  of  the  angry  and  distracting  subjects  of  dif- 
ference which  have  grown  up  out  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States. 

What  are  these  subjects?    They  are: 

1.  The  creation  of  Territorial  Governments  in 
New  Mexico,  and  in  the  remaining  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  new  State  in  Texas,  reduc- 
tion of  her  boundaries,  settlement  of  her  dispute 
with  New  Mexico,  and  cession  of  her  surplus  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States. 

3.  Recapture  of  fugitive  slaves. 

4.  Suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

5.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

6.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  forts,  arsenals, 
navy-yards,  and  dock  yards  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
States. 

8.  Abolition  of  slavery  within  the  States. 

And  a  non-enumerated  catalogue  of  oppressions, 
aggressions,  and  encroachments  upon  the  South. 

This  is  the  list  of  the  subjects  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  question  of  admitting  the  State  of  Cali- 


fornia into  the  Union;  and  I  am  against  the  mix- 
ture, and  that  for  reasons  which  apply  to  the  whole 
in  the  lump,  and  to  each  separate  ingredient  in  the 
detail. 

I  am  against  it  in  the  lump. 

California  is  a  State,  and  has  a  right  to  be  treated 
as  other  States  have  been,  when  asking  admission 
into  the  Union,  and  none  of  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  indignity  of  having  their  application 
coupled  with  the  decision  of  other,  inferior,  and, 
to  them,  foreign  questions. 

I  object  to  it  upon  principle — that  principle^of 
fair  legislation  which  requires  every  measure  to 
island  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits,  unaided  by 
stronger  measures,  unimpeded  by  weaker  ones. 

I  object  to  it  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  to  be  coupled  with  California — all  angry, 
distracting,  and  threatening  the  Union  with  disso- 
lution; while  her  application  is  calm,  conciliatory, 
national,  and  promising  to  strengthen  and  aug- 
ment the  Union. 

I  object  to  it  because  California  herself  has  ob- 
jected to  it.  Her  constitution  contains  this  pro- 
vision: 

"  Every  laio  enacted  by  the  Legislature  shall  con- 
tain but  one  object;  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the 
title." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  California  about  mixing 
different  subjects  together  in  the  process  of  legis- 
lation; and  a  wise  opinion  it  is;  and  a  wise  pro- 
vision it  is  to  be  put  into  her  constitution,  and 
worthy  to  be  put  into  all  constitutions,  and  very 
fit  and  proper  to  be  acted  upon  by  all  legislative 
bodies,  whether  written  down  in  their  -constitu- 
tions or  not.  California  has  doubtless  heard  of 
that  legislative  operation  in  the  old  States  called 
I  "  log-rolling" — a  term  which  needs  no  definition 
I  in  this  assembly — and  took  care  by  a  fundamental 
:  enactment — by  a  law  of  constitutional  dignity, 
j  and  permanent  obligation,  to  keep  it  out  of  her 
own  borders.  And  now,  by  what  would  seem  to  be 
a  rebuke  of  her  constitutional  provision — a  flout 
upon  her  wisdom — a  satire  upon  her  prudery — 
and  a  caution  not  to  pretend  to  be  better  than 
others — it  is  proposed  in  the  American  Congress 
to  perform  the  operation  upon  herself — to  "  log- 
roll "  her,  herself,  into  this  Union  ! — into  it,  or  out 
of  it,  as  the  case  may  be — as  the  "rollers"  may  be 
successful,  or  not,  in  getting  their  <'logs,,  together. 

I  object  to  the  process.  I  object  to  mixing 
California  with  anything  else.  I  have  objected  in 
the  lump;  I  will  now  take  the  ingredients  in  detail. 

1.  The  government  for  the  two  territories.  This 
brings  up  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  is  unconsti-- 
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tutional  in  the  opinion  of  some  members — inexpe- 
dient in  the  opinion  of  others — and  both  constitu- 
tional and  expedient  in  the  opinion  of  some  others. 
It  is  an  angry,  distracting,  and  sectional  question, 
with  which  California,  for  herself,  has  determined 
to  have  nothing  to  do.  She  has  put  it  into  her 
constitution,  that  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude 
shall  not  exist  in  her  borders.  This  settles  the 
question  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  for  her,  and  was 
intended  to  settle  it,  and  intended  to  free  the  ques- 
tion of  her  admission  from  the  impediment  of  that 
question.  And  now,  how  wrong  to  her — how  un- 
just— how  mortifying — how  unexpected  and  in- 
comprehensible to  her,  to  have  the  question  of  her 
admission  connected  with  this  proviso  in  two 
neighboring  territories,  and  her  admission  made 
actually  dependent  upon  its  settlement — precedent 
settlement — in  New  Mexico  and  the  Great  Basin. 
She  had  as  well  have  remained  a  territory  herself, 
subject  to  the  question  upon  her  own  soil,  as  thus 
to  be  subjected  to  it  abroad.  And  better,  too. 
There  is  more  dignity  in  being  tried  at  home  than 
abroad — more  consonance  to  our  notions  of  fair 
trial  to  be  tried  in  her  own  person  than  by  proxy. 
After  all,  there  is  a  positive  incongruity  and  in- 
compatibility in  mixing  these  two  questions.  One 
is  clearly  constitutional.  The  power  for  it  is  writ- 
ten down  in  the  Constitution.  Congress  may  ad- 
mit new  States  ;  and  this  is  an  application  for  the 
admission  of  a  new  State  out  of  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States;  and  there  is  no  question 
of  constitutionality  in  it.  Not  so  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  Power  for  it  is  not  written  down  in  the 
Constitution.  Its  constitutionality  is  denied,  and 
that  by  many  members  on  this  floor.  Here,  then, 
is  a  coupling  of  an  undisputedly  constitutional  with 
a  strenuously  disputed  constitutional  measure;  and 
in  voting  upon  them  as  a  whole,  or  as  mutual  and 
dependent  measures,  as  a  system  of  measures,  as 
a  compromise,  members  may  find  themselves  in  a 
state  of  impossibility.  Oaths  to  the  Constitution 
cannot  be  compromised;  and,  therefore,  questions 
of  disputed  should  never  be  mixed  with  questions 
of  undisputed  constitutionality. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  for  governments  to  the  terri- 
tories; and,  believing  in  what  I  have  alleged  from 
the  beginning,  that  slavery  is  extinct  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  in  all  California,  and  cannot  be  revived  in 
either,  or  in  any  part  of  either,  without  positive 
enactment,  I  am  ready  to  vote  them  governments 
without  any  provision  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

2.  Texas,  with  her  large  and  various  questions, 
is  the  second  subject  proposed  to  be  coupled  with 
the  admission  of  California.  It  is  a  large  and  com- 
plex subject,  presenting  in  it3elf  many  and  distinct 
points.  A  new  State,  to  be  carved  out  of  her  side — 
reduction  of  boundaries — settlement  of  the  dispute 
with  New  Mexico — cession  of  her  surplus  territory 
to  the  United  States:  such  are  the  large  and  various 
points  which  the  Texas  question  presents.  They 
deserve  a  separate  consideration.  Texas  herself 
should  object  to  this  conjunction  with  California, 
as  much  as  California  should  object  to  it  with 
Texas.  They  present  incompatible  subjects — in- 
congruous— and  large  enough  each  to  demand  a 
separate  consideration.  They  are  subjects  of  equal 
dignity.  Each  concerns  a  State,  and  States  should 
be  considered  alone.  But  there  is  another  objec- 
tion to  this  conjunction,  of  higher  order  still,  and 
which  concerns  this  Congress,  and  the  exercise  of 
its  powers.    By  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  to 


admit  new  States:  by  this  coupling  of  Texas  and 
California,  it  would  be  Texas  which  would  admit 
the  new  State  of  California.  Thus:  Texas  has 
four  questions  to  be  settled,  not  one  of  which  can 
be  settled  without  her  consent.  A  new  State  can- 
not be  carved  out  of  her — her  boundaries  cannot 
be  reduced — her  dispute  with  New  Mexico  cannot 
be  settled — her  surplus  territory  cannot  be  had, 
without  her  consent !  This  gives  her  a  veto  upon 
the  admission  of  California,  if  coupled  as  pro- 
posed— gives  her  four  vetoes!  for  there  are  four 
points  at  which  her  consent  would  be  necessary, 
and  the  withholding  of  which  upon  any  one  point 
would  be  a  veto  upon  the  admission  of  California. 
In  fact  it  would  give  her  still  more  vetoes.  For 
the  subjects  coupled  together,  and  acted  upon  as  a 
whole,  must  all  stand  or  fall  together;  so  that  the 
veto  of  Texas  upon  any  part  of  her  own  subject 
would  be  the  veto  of  the  whole  with  which  they 
were  coupled. 

The  Texas  questions  ought  to  be  settled — ought 
to  have  been  before  she  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  I  proposed  it  then,  five  years  ago,  and 
have  proposed  it  again  at  the  present  session.  My 
proposition,  heretofore,  printed  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  contains  my  sentiments.  I  am  ready  to 
vote  for  them;  or  for  better,  if  offered;  but  always 
as  a  separate  and  substantive  measure. 

3.  Fugitive  slave  bill.  This  is  a  case  of  run- 
away negroes,  and  in  which  California  has  no 
concern.  She  will  have  no  slaves  to  run  away, 
and  none  can  run  to  her.  She  is  too  far  off  for 
that.  She  has  no  interest  in  the  subject,  and  it  is 
a  degradation  to  her  to  have  the  question  of  her 
admission  mixed  up  with  it.  In  her  name  I  pro- 
test against  this  dishonor,  against  this  disgrace  of 
having  the  high  question  of  her  admission  thrown 
into  hotch-potch  with  a  fugacious  bill  for  the  cap- 
ture of  runaway  negroes. 

We  have  a  bill  now — an  independent  one — for 
the  recovery  of  these  slaves.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  on  the  calendar,  and  warmly  pressed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  It  must  be  about 
ripe  for  decision  by  this  time.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
upon  it,  and  to  vote  anything,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  will  be  efficient  and  satisfactory.  It 
is  the  only  point,  in  my  opinion,  at  which  any  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  as  States,  have  given 
just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  slaveholding  States. 
I  leave  out  individuals  and  societies,  and  spenk  of 
States,  in  their  corporate  capacity;  and  say,  this 
affair  of  the  runaway  slaves  is  the  only  case  in 
which  any  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  in  my 
opinion,  have  given  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
slaveholding  sisters.  But  how  is  it  here,  in  this 
body,  the  appropriate  one  to  apply  the  legal  rem- 
edy ?  Any  refusal  on  the  part  of  northern  mem- 
bers to  legislate  the  remedy  ?  We  have  heard 
many  of  them  declare  their  opinions;  and  I  see  no 
line  of  East  and  West,  dividing  North  from  South, 
in  these  opinions.  I  see  no  geographical  boundary 
dividing  northern  and  southern  opinions.  I  see 
no  diversity  of  opinion  bnt  such  as  occurs  in  or- 
dinary measures  before  Congress.  For  one,  I  am 
ready  to  vote  at  once  for  the  passage  of  a  fugitive 
slave  recovery  bill;  but  it  must  be  as  a  separate 
and  independent  measure. 

4.  Suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  again  is  a  subject  in  which 
California  has  no  concern,  and  with  which  she 
should  not  be  mixed.     It  is  a  subject  of  low 
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degree, and  not  fit  to  be  put  into  the  bnlance  against 
the  admission  of  a  State.  It  is  a  thing  right  in 
itself,  and  to  be  done  by  itself;  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  is  not  done.  The  opinion  of  this  chamber 
seems  to  be  unanimous;  then  why  not  act?  I 
have  been  here  thirty  years,  and  have  seen  no 
state  of  parties  in  which  this  revolting  traffic  might 
not  have  been  suppressed. 

5.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  object  to  mixing  this  question  with 
California,  or  with  anything  else,  or  taking  it 
singly.  I  will  send  it  to  no  committee.  I  will 
not  even  consider  it.  I  will  do  as  1  have  done  for 
thirty  years — let  it  alone.  I  will  do  as  Con- 
gress has  done  for  sixty  years — let  it  alone.  I 
will  do,  as  I  believe  this  Congress  will  do — let  it 
alone.  I  will  give  no  committee  power  to  act 
upon  it,  either  by  special  authorization,  or  by  gen- 
eral words  large  enough  to  cover  it. 

6.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  forts  and  arse- 
nals, navy-yards,  and  dock-yards  of  the  United 
States.  I  make  the  same  objection  to  mixing  this 
subject  with  California,  or  with  anything  else.  I 
eschew  it  in  toto,  and  will  vote  to  give  no  com- 
mittee any  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  it. 

7.  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
States.  Still  the  same  answer.  I  will  mix  it  with 
nothing,  nor  take  it  by  itself.  Congress  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  meddle  with  it,  and  has 
no  power  to  do  so.  The  clause  quoted  by  some — 
no  one  in  Congress  that  I  ever  heard  of — the  clause 
to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States,  gives  no 
euch  power;  and  if  it  did,  would  be  precisely  the 
contrary  of  what  has  been  claimed.  To  "  regu- 
late" is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  guide  and  direct — 
to  conduct  with  order  and  method,  for  the  better 
success  of  the  thing  regulated.  It  is  to  protect 
and  to  promote  commerce  among  the  States  that 
Congress  is  authorized  to  regulate  it  between  them; 
and,  in  that  sense,  it  is  probable  that  Congress  will 
have  no  applications  to  regulate  the  sale  of  slaves 
between  the  States,  nor  have  any  disposition  to 
do  it  of  its  own  accord. 

8.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States.  This 
again  is  a  subject  which  1  would  not  touch.  The 
slave  States  are  much  agitated  about  it;  but  with- 
out reason,  and  against  reason.  Congress  has 
done  nothing  to  alarm  them,  and  much  to  quiet 
them.  Disclaimer  of  power — disclaimer  of  desire; 
sixty  years  refusal  to  touch  it,  is  the  highest  evi 
dence  which  Congress  can  give  of  its  determina- 
tion to  abide  the  Constitution  and  its  duty.  This 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  slaveholders.  If 
any  one  is  not  satisfied  v/ith  this  test,  let  him  try 
another;  let  him  go  to  the  market — that  quick  and 
truthful  reporter  of  all  danger  to  property;  and  he 
will  quickly  find,  from  the  price  that  is  offered 
him,  that  nobody  is  afraid  of  abolition  but  him- 
self. 

No,  sir!  These  four  last  named  subjects — abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  this  District — its  abolition  in 
the  forts  and  arsenals,  dock-yards  and  navy-yards 
— its  abolition  in  the  States — and  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  between  the  States — all  belong 
to  a  class  of  subjects  not  to  be  touched — which 
Congress  never  has  touched,  and  has  no  disposition 
now  to  touch.  They  are  subjects  which  require 
no  additional  guaranties  from  congressional  com- 

Fromises.     The  Constitution   is  the  compromise, 
t  is  the  binding  compromise,  and  has  been  faith- 
fully kept  by  every  Congress  from  1789  to  1850; 


and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  not  con- 
tinue to  be  kept.  If  it  shall  not  be  kept,  it  will 
be  time  enough,  after  the  breach  is  committed,  to 
think  of  the  remedy — the  remedy  of  disunion. 
1  We  should  no  more  look  ahead  for  causes  of  dis- 
!  union,  than  we  should  look  ahead  for  causes  of 
separation  from  our  wives,  or  for  the  murder  of 
our  mothers. 

These  are  all  the  specified  causes  of  alarm  to 
the  slave  Stales  from  any  conduct,  or  apprehended 
conduct,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  of  which  I  have 
heard  complaint.  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with 
those  who  have  no  power  to  act — with  individuals 
or  societies.  Congress  is  the  effective  power — the 
representation  of  all  the  States — and  of  that  I 
speak,  and  say  that  I  know  of  nothing  in  its  con- 
duct which  can  give  the  slave  States  any  cause  for 
complaint  or  alarm. 

Undefined  complaints  of  aggressions,  encroach- 
ments, and  oppressions  are  made  from  some  parts 
of  the  South.  So  far  as  these  undefined  com- 
plaints apply  to  Congress,  and  the  northern  States, 
I  know  of  no  foundation  for  them.  Some  legisla- 
tive resolutions  are  offensive,  but  they  do  not 
amount  to  aggression,  encroachment,  oppression. 
But  I  do  know  of  forbearance  in  Congress  to  ex- 
ercise an  undisputed  power  which  might  be  exer- 
cised to  the  annoyance  and  oppression  of  the 
South.  I  allude  to  the  power  of  direct  taxation. 
The  slave  property  of  the  slaveholding  States  is 
estimated  at  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  would  be  a  rich  subject  of  taxation.  No 
Government  in  the  world  leaves  such  a  mass  of 
wealth  untaxed.  We  have  taxed  it,  and  when  it 
was  worth  much  less  than  now — taxed  it  in  1798 
and  in  1813.  No  one  dreams  of  it  now!  Yet  it 
would  be  a  mode  of  taxation  to  oppress  the  slave- 
holding  States,  because  the  burden  of  it  would  fall 
exclusively  upon  them.  It  would  be  a  mode  o. 
annoying  the  slave  States  from  the  right  it  would 
involve  to  count  and  value  the  slaves,  and  verify 
returns  by  actual  inspection.  It  might  be  a  mode 
of  abolishing  slavery,  upon  the  principle  of  sup- 
pressing, by  fining,  under  the  name  of  taxing; 
which  was  a  mode  of  suppressing,  or  banishing, 
branches  of  the  bank  of  the  Uniied  States,  once 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  institution, 
in  some  of  our  western  States.  The  abstinence  in 
Congress  to  exercise  this  undisputed  power — the 
fact  that  no  northern  member  has  ever  proposed 
or  hinted  it — this  great  fact  of  not  using  this  un- 
disputed power,  when  it  might,  should  be  received 
by  all  candid  minds  as  the  highest  earthly  evi- 
dence that  Congress  has  no  disposition  to  usurp 
disputed  powers,  much  less  to  commit  flagrant 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  to  harass  or  destroy 
slave  property  in  the  3laveholding  States  of  this 
Union. 

But  we  do  not  stop  at  forbearance — at  absti- 
nence from  using  undisputed  power  to  annoy  the 
slave  States.  We  do  not  stop  at  negative  proof  to 
show  the  just  and  kind  disposition  of  Congress 
towards  these  States.  We  proceed  to  positive  acts, 
and  by  them  prove  the  same  thing.  And  here 
let  us  be  precise.  The  year  1835  is  named  as 
the  year  of  the  commencement  of  the  slavery 
agitation,  and  the  aggressions  upon  the  South 
Granted,  as  to  the  time.  Granted,  also,  as  to  in- 
dividuals and  societies.  But  how  was  it  as  to 
States  and  Congress?  That  is  the  point.  And 
the  answer  is,  that  so  little  was  Congress  affected 


by  the  abolition  societies — so  little  inclined  to 
abolish  slavery,  or  to  restrict  its  area — that  it  ac- 
tually increased  it;  and  that  repeatedly  and  largely, 
and  within  the  obnoxious  time.  It  was  in  the  year 
1836 — the  very  year  after  this  slavery  agitation  is 
dated,  and  the  very  year  after  the  leading  papers 
in  the  South  had  made  it  a  question  of  time  only 
for  a  convention  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  as- 
semble and  provide  for  a  southern  confederacy, 
that  Congress  actually  increased  the  area  of  slavery 
in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  slave  States;  and  that 
at  a  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line,  and  by  the  actual  conversion  of  a  large  extent 
of  free  soil  into  slave  soil.  I  speak  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Platte  country  to  the  State  of  Missouri. 
By  that  act  of  annexation,  a  part  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line — one  hundred  miles  of  it  on  a 
straight  line — was  abolished;  and  a  new  line  sub- 
stituted near  three  hundred  miles  long  on  its  two 
sides,  cutting  deep  into  free  soil,  and  converting  it 
into  slave  soil.  The  six  beautiful  counties  of  the 
Platte  country  were  gained  to  Missouri  by  this 
operation — gained  to  a  slave  State,  and  carved  out 
of  free  territory,  made  free  by  the  compromise  of 
1820 — and  all  by  the  help  of  northern  votes.  I 
say  by  the  help  of  northern  votes,  and  without 
referring  to  the  Journal;  for  the  fact  proves  itself. 
The  northern  members  were  the  majority;  and 
without  help  from  their  votes,  the  law  could  not 
have  passed  to  alter  the  compromise  line.  Their 
Senators  were  equal  on  this  floor;  and  without 
help  from  them,  the  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  could 
not  have  been  obtained  to  ratify  the  treaty  which 
removed  the  Indians  from  the  ground  promised  to 
them  for  a  permanent  home,  and  which  removal 
was  indispensable  to  the  annexation  of  the  country 
to  the  State  of  Missouri.  All  this  done,  and  by 
the  help  of  northern  votes,  and  in  the  very  time 
laid  as  the  period  of  northern  designs  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  States!  It  was  done  with- 
out even  any  array  of  North  and  South.  And  so 
Eowerless  were  the  abolitionists  at  home,  so  una- 
le  to  make  an  agitation  at  home,  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  they  were  not  able  to  turn  a  single 
member  out  of  Congress  for  the  vote  he  gave  in 
favor  of  the  extension  of  slavery  under  such  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  This  is  a  fact  which 
stands  for  an  answer;  and  as  such  I  produce  it  and 
leave  it. 

This  is  a  great  fact,  but  small  in  comparison  to 
another.  Behold  that  Texas,  ceded  to  the  King 
of  Spain  by  a  southern  Administration  in  1819, 
recovered  by  the  help  of  northern  votes  in  1844! 
the  greater  part  of  it  slave  territory.  This  re- 
covery carries  slavery  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio 
Grande — from  the  Red  river  to  the  Bay  of  Mata- 
gorda— from  the  frontiers  of  Louisiana  to  the 
frontiers  of  New  Mexico — ten  degrees  of  longi- 
tude— above  five  hundred  miles  on  a  straight  line  ! 
All  this  was  done  lor  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
by  the  help  of  northern  votes,  and  within  five  years 
past,  and  during  the  very  time  that  the  southern 
convention  was  under  advisement  on  account  of 
the  designs  of  the  northern  people  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  States.  This  was  done,  and  in  that 
time.  And  now,  away  with  idle  fears  and  ground- 
less accusations !  They  sink  into  nothing  in  the 
presence  of  such  facts  as  these. 

But  this  not  all — hardly  the  beginning  of  Con- 
gress legislation  for  the  actual  extension  of  slavery. 
Look  at  all  the  ssuih western  and  some  of  the 


western  and  southern  States.  Look  at  them  as 
they  were  some  thirty  years  ago.  Look  at  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri;  all  of 
them  more  or  less  incumbered  with  an  Indian 
population,  keeping  out  the  white  man  and  his- 
slave.  Now,  all  redeemed  from  the  Indian,  and 
actual  slavery  extended  where  it  could  not  go  be- 
fore !  And  ail  this  again  by  the  help  of  northern 
votes;  for  without  that  help  the  laws  could  not 
have  been  passed,  nor  the  treaties  have  been  rati- 
fied, by  which  this  great  extension  of  actual  slavery 
in  so  many  great  States  has  been  accomplished. 

I  say,  then,  that  thes«  fears  are  idle — this  agita- 
tion groundless — that  Congress  has  no  design  to 
disturb  slave  property — and  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  any  settlement  or  adjustment  about  it — no 
necessity  for  compromising  California  into  the 
Union  by  a  grand  scheme  of  settling  the  whole 
slavery  agitation,  at  the  expense  of  her  honor, 
dignity,  and  rights. 

Having  shown  that  the  admission  of  California 
ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  any  other  subject, 
I  now  come  to  the  question  of  admission  itself,  and 
say  that  all  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  her  admission  are  groundless  in  fact,  or  insig- 
nificant in  their  nature.     What  are  they  ? 

1.  That  no  act  of  Congress  has  been  passed  to 
authorize  the  people  of  California  to  form  a  State 
constitution.  The  fact  is  admitted,  but  its  conse- 
quence is  denied.  Congress  has  full  power  over 
the  admission  of  new  States,  and  may  dispense 
with  all  preliminary  forms,  when  it  pleases,  and 
come,  direct  to  the  question  of  admission.  This  is 
what  it  may  do,  and  what  it  has  done.  It  has  ad- 
mitted more  new  States  without  than  with  the  pre- 
vious authorization  of  an  act  of  Congress  to  form  a 
constitution.  Eieht  have  been  so  admitted — Ver- 
mont in  1791;  Kentucky,  1792;  Tennessee,  1796; 
Maine,  1820;  Arkansas,  1836;  Michigan*  1837; 
Florida,  1845;  and  Iowa,  1846.  Eight  in  all— a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  ever  admitted — and 
stretching  over  a  period  of  sixty  years,  and  reach- 
ing back  to  the  venerable  times  of  our  early  his- 
tory, when  Washington  was  President,  and  the 
fathers  of  our  political  church  were  still  at  the  altar. 
Eight  land  there  would  have  been  another,  if  Con- 
gress had  not  passed  the  act  in  March,  1820,  to 
authorize  the  people  of  Missouri  to  assemble  their 
convention  to  form  a  constitution.  They  would 
have  assembled  the  convention  themselves,  as  other 
territories  had  done  before  them,  if  Congress  had 
not  passed  the  act  at  the  session  it  did.  I  was  co- 
temporary  with  that  event,  and  know  something 
about  it.  Certainly  the  authorization  by  Congress 
is  a  convenience — it  regulates  the  process,  and  pays 
the  expense;  but  it  is  not  a  necessity,  and  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  all,  and  has  been  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases  of  admission,  and  ought  to  be  in  every 
case  in  which  Congress  does  not  do  its  duty  by  the 
territory.  This  was  the  case  of  California.  She 
had  heen  scandalously  neglected — left  without  any 
legal  government,  or  any  American  law,  but  a  tax 
law;  and  she  had  no  alternative  but.  to  make  some 
sort  of  a  government  for  herself.  The  choices  lay 
between  a  provisional  government — such  as  Oregon 
had  established  under  similar  circumstances — and 
a  State  government.  Her  population,  and  wealth , 
and  the  rapidity  of  her  march  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
State,  decided  her  in  favor  of  the  latter;  and  she 
decided  well,  and  I  rejoiced  when  I  heard  it.     It 


was  the  course  which  I  deemed  she  ought  to  tnke 
from  the  moment  Congress  adjourned,  3d  of 
March,  1849,  without  giving  her  u  legal  govern- 
ment, and  which  I  then  expressed  to  several  per- 
sons, and  among  the  rest  to  the  present  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Clayton.  Sir,  this  is  a  subject  which 
I  have  studied — twice  studied;  once  in  18.00,  when 
the  law  for  the  Missouri  Convention  was  so  long 
delayed — and  again  in  1837,  when  Michigan  was 
admhted;  and  when, as  the  chairman  ofiheSenate's 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  for  her  admis- 
sion, it  became  my  duty  to  study  her  case,  and  to 
hold  myself  ready  to  answer  all  objections.  1  did 
so  study,  and  answer;  and  the  answers  were  satis- 
factory to  the  Senate,  for  the  State  was  admitted. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  objection,  and  I  dismiss  it. 

2.  Aliens  voting  at  the  election  of  members  of 
the  convention.  The  fact  may  be  so — probably 
was  so,  in  some  degree — and  might  have  been  so 
to  a  large  degree,  and  still  no  insurperable  objec- 
tion. The  framers  of  the  Texan  constitution  were 
all  aliens;  and  yet  that  did  not  prevent  her  admis- 
sion into  this  Union,  with  the  identical  constitution 
which  these  aliens  had  formed.  No,  sir!  the 
question  is  not  so  much  who  made  it,  as  what  is 
it?  Its  character  is  what  concerns  us,  and  the 
only  point  at  which  we  have  power  over  it,  and  on 
which  we  can  reject  it.  What  is  it?  And  that  is 
a  question  that  every  Senator  can  answer  for  him- 
self; for  it  has  been  primed  by  our  order,  for  our 
use,  and  laid  upon  our  tables.  Anything  in  it  con- 
trary to  the  paramount  Constitution  of  the  Union? 
anything  contrary  to  our  republican  institutions? 
anything  smelling  of  alienism  ?  Nothing!  nothing, 
at  all !  A  fair  American  republican  constitution  ! 
and  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  that  has 
been  made  in  any  one  of  the  thirty  States  which 
now  compose  this  Union;  and,  being  thus  good 
in  itself,  it  is  not  to  be  met  by  the  question,  who 
made  you  ?  It  is  well  made;  and  that  is  all  the 
business  that  anybody  has  with  it.  It  is  a  repub- 
lican constitution;  and  thatis  theonly  test  to  which 
we  can  subject  it.  Finally,  this  very  objection  of 
alien  voters  was  made  in  the  case  of  Michigan, 
and  truly,  and  stood  for  nothing;  and  for  nothing, 
I  trust,  it  will  stand  here. 

3.  Insufficient  numbers — not  people  enough — is 
another  of  the  objections.  And  how  many  are 
enough?  I  speak  of  men,  who  exercise  political 
rights  and  constitute  the  State.  How  many  are 
enough  according  to  the  practice  of  Congress  in 
admitting  new  States  ?  About  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand; for  that  is  the  number  of  men  which  the 
usually  required  population  of  a  new  State  would 
give.  One  man  to  six  souls  is  the  usual  proportion 
in  civilized  communities;  and  sixty  thousand  souls 
would  give  ten  thousand  men;  and  upon  that 
number,  or  thereabouts,  have  most  of  our  new 
States  been  admitted.  Now,  apply  that  rule  to 
California,  and  see  what  would  be  the  result.  Her 
man  population  was  computed  at  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  when  her  constitution  was  formed; 
that  would  imply  a  population,  women  and  chil- 
dren included,  of  six  hundred  thousand  souls. 
True,  all  these  women  and  children  are  not  there 
yet;  but  that  is  their  own  business,  and  not  ours. 
We  look  to  the  population  which  sustains  a  State 
— which  constitutes  political  power — which  pays 
taxes,  gives  votes,  and  fights  battles.  That  is  all 
we  want.  The  rest  is  their  want;  and  they  will 
supply  it,  even  if  they  have  to  repeat  the  drama 


of  the  Sabine  women;  for  there  is  no  law  of  gravi- 
i  tation  and  attraction — none  ever  discovered  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton — more  universal  in  its  application, 
'  or  invincible  in  its  force,  than  the  law  that  brings 
the  sexes  together.  Where  the  men  are  the  wo- 
men will  be,  and  that  by  strong  arm,  if  gentle  arm 
will  not  do;  and  the  children  also.  They  will  all 
be  there  in  due  time.  Six  hundred  thousand 
would  be  the  census  population  now.  No,  not 
now — last  fall.  It  is  double  now,  for  it  rains  men 
upon  California,  and  all  the  year  round;  no  dry 
!  season  in  that;  and  the  census  of  1S60  will  prob- 
ably place  her  at  the  head  of  the  populous  States. 
She  has  population  enough  now  for  two  members 
at  least;  and  I  will  vote  her  the  two  that  she  has 
asked.  The  rule  is  to  admit  a  State  when  she  has 
population  to  give  one  representative.  California 
has  enough  for  several  at  this  day. 

4.  Boundaries,  that  is  to  say,  extent,  is  another 
j  objection.     The  State  id  said  to  be  too  large — that 

she  cut  and  carved  too  largely  for  herself.    That 
j  objection  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  us,  who 
]  took  in  Texas,  five  years  ago,  three  times  as  large 
i  as  California,  refusing  my  proposition  to  provide 
'  for  her  reduction,  and  refusing  to  propose  reduc- 
tion to  her  now.     California  is  only  the  third  part 
of  Texas,  and  her  extent  is  more   apparent  than 
]  real.     Mountains  and  desert  spots  abstract  greatly 
from  her  arable  acres,  and  reduce  them  to  the  area 
j  of  some  of  our  large  States — to  a  less  magnitude 
!  than  Missouri  or  Illinois.     But  California,  as  now 
made   into    a    State,    is   conformable   to    natural 
boundaries,  and  could  not,  without  violence  to  the 
features  of  nature,  undergo  division.  She  is  a  slip — 
a  long  and  narrow  one — between  the  sea  and  the 
mountain — between    the    Pacific    ocean    and    the 
j  Sierra  Nevada:  and  that  strip  bound  together  in 
I  its  centre  by  the  union  of  its  waters,  and  the  con- 
centration of  its  wealth  and  power  on  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco.  That  bay  is  the  heart  of  California, 
and  it  cannot  be  split  by  a  line  through  it.     The 
Sacramento   and   San  Joaquin    rivers,   and  their 
affluents,  are  the  arteries  and  veins  of  that  heart, 
and  cannot  be  cut  off  from  it.     The  slip  is  long, 
but  it  is  narrow — only  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  the  one-third  of  that  consisting 
of  the   slope — the    western    slope — of  the  Great 
Sierra  Nevada.     What  is  east  of  the  summit  of 
that  mountain,  and  out  to  the  lower  Colorada,  as 
the  line  actually  runs,  is  no  addition  to  the  strength 
or  power  of  the  State,  and  can  only  sustain  some 
scattered  and  discontented  people — to  be  discon- 
tented because  they  can  have  no  political  weight — 
and  had  better  have  been  left  out.     All  the  real  ele- 
ments of  her  wealth  and  power  are  in  the  slip  along 
the  coast;  and  thatis  not  divisible  either  lengthwise 
or  crosswise.     It  is  too  narrow  for  one  of  these 
operations;  and  could  not  suffer  the  other  without 
being  cut  through  the  heart. 

5.  Interference  of  the  President.  It  is  objected 
that  President  Taylor  interfered  to  induce  the  peo- 
ple of  California  to  make  this  State  government. 
Even  if  he  had  so  interfered,  it  would  not  vitiate 
the  constitution  which  they  have  formed,  and 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  we  have  to  judge. 
Even  if  true  in  fact,  the  objection  would  be  of  no 
application  to  her  constitution.  It  would  be,  as 
Judge  Chase  said  of  the  young  lawyer's  argument 
at  Richmond,  a  non  sequitur.  But  it  is  not  founded 
in  fact.  President  Taylor  did  not  interfere.  He 
was  not  in_California  to  interfere  personally,  he 
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could  only  have  done  it  vicariously;  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  so  charged.  But  the  imputed  agents 
deny  the  agency.  And  if  they  did  not,  his  char- 
acter ought  to  stand  for  an  answer  to  a  vague  ac- 
cusation. He  has  the  character  of  an  honest  and 
a  fair  man;  and  that  character  should  shield  him 
from  charges  which  have  nothing  but  suspicion 
(and  that  of  adversaries,  intent  upon  defeating  a 
measure  which  he  has  responsibly  recommended) 
to  rest  upon.  This  objection,  of  Presidential  in- 
terference, receives,  then,  the  two-fold  answer,  of 
being  unfounded  in  fact,  and  a  non  sequilur,  if  it 
was  not. 

These  are  the  named  objections,  strenuously 
urged  at  first,  but  more  faintly  now.  In  fact  they 
seem  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  bargain  offered  for 
the  admission  of  the  State,  with  a  threat  of  total 
defeat  if  the  offer  is  not  accepted .  1  allude  to  what 
was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  sits 
farthest  over  the  way,  fMr.  Clay,]  on  Friday  last, 
and  which  then  had  the  effect  of  starting  me  from 
my  tranquil  seat.  He  said,  as  I  find  it  reported, 
and  I  think  correctly,  in  the  morning  papers: 

"  He  would  say  now  to  those  who  desired  the  speedy 
admission  of  California,  the  shortest  and  most  expeditious 
way  of  attaining  the  desired  object  was  to  include  her  ad- 
mission in  a  bill  giving  governments  to  the  territories." 

"He  made  this  statement,  because  he  was  impelled  to  do 
so  from  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  If  her  admission 
as  a  separate  measure  be  urged,  an  opposition  is  created 
which  may  result  in  the  defeat  of  any  bill  for  her  admission." 

"Another  reason  for  such  a  course  was  that  we  are  all 
aiming  at  a  compromise,  and  whatever  wo:  Id  be  productive 
of  harmony  and  peace  to  the  distracted  country  should  be 
done." 

These  are  the  points  of  that  Senator's  remarks 
which  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  to  spring  me  from 
my  seat  at  the  time  they  were  delivered,  and  upon 
which,  after  full  time  for  deliberation,  1  feel  bound 
to  comment  now.  I  had  heard  such  things  be- 
fore, but  did  not  attach  any  very  great  practical 
consequence  to  them;  but  when  I  see  them  repro- 
duced by  that  Senator — a  man  of  head  and  nerve — 
a  head  to  measure,  and  a  nerve  to  master  any 
danger;  and  see  the  consequence  which  he  attaches 
to  them,  1  can  no  longer  consider  them  as  words 
without  intents.  Words  are  sometimes  deeds,  and 
these  now  become  so;  and  as  such  they  deserve 
grave  considerations. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  to  couple  the  admission  of  California 
with  some  other  subject.  I  think  he  limited  him- 
self to  the  territorial  governments,  and  recom- 
mends that  conjunction  as  the  most  speedy  way 
of  accomplishing  the  admission  of  the  young  State. 
Sir,  I  say,  honor  first, — speed  afterwards.  I  say, 
an  honorable  admission,  no  matter  upon  what 
time,  in  preference  to  a  dishonorable  one,  no  mat- 
ter how  speedy.  The  subjects  proposed  to  be 
coupled  with  California  under  the  motion  from 
which  we  move  to  except  her,  are  all  the  subjects 
impending  in  the  Senate,  and  which  grow  out  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  If 
she  goes  to  the  intended  grand  committee  of  thir- 
teen under  this  proposition,  she  goes  there  to  be 
coupled  in  the  consideration,  and  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  mixed  up  in  the  concoction,  and 
brought  out  in  the  product,  of  all  these  subjects 
moulded  and  amalgamated  into  one  measure,  or 
into  a  system  of  measures  of  mutual  dependence, 
and  called  a  compromise.  I  qualify  this  as  dis- 
honorable to  California;  and  say  that  the  latest 


admission,  without  it,  is  preferable  to  the  speediest 
with  it. 

Speedy  admission  is  doubtless  desirable  to  Cali- 
fornia. Her  position  is  anomalous,  and  disadvan- 
tageous. A  young  government  without  the  means 
of  living — without  character  to  borrow — soliciting 
loans,  and  that  in  vain,  at  three  per  cent,  a  month. 
If  she  was  a  State  of  the  Union,  Wall  street  would 
relieve  her  of  her  bonds;  but  being  as  she  is,  with- 
out acknowledged  legal  existence,  the  capitalist 
eschews  her;  and  this  young  State,  rich  in  inher- 
ent resources,  and  sitting  upon  gold,  is  driven  to 
the  resource  of  State  bonds,  and  a  paper  medium, 
which  nobody  will  touch.  All  her  operations  are 
carried  on  at  a  disadvantage,  for  want  of  a  fixed 
legal  character.  The  sum  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ha3  been  taken  from  the  people, 
without  law,  and  when  they  were  without  govern- 
ment, and  ought  to  be  paid  back  to  the  State — but 
being  no  State,  in  the  law,  her  name  cannot  be  put 
into  a  bill  to  pay  it  back.  This  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  refunded,  would  relieve  the 
young  State,  and  allow  time  for  the  development 
of  her  own  resources.  It  is  justly  due,  being  ille- 
gally collected  for  duties  when  there  was  no  law 
to  warrant  it,  no  correlative  protection  to  justify 
taxation,  and  when  the  necessaries  and  the  com- 
forts of  life,  were  dear  enough  without  being  sub- 
jected to  a  military  tariff.  That  money  should  be 
refunded,  not  to  the  merchant  who  paid  it  to  the 
military  chest,  but  to  the  people  who  restored  it, 
with  his  per  centum  upon  it,  to  the  merchant;  and 
who  are  the  rightful  party  to  have  it  back,  and 
their  State  government  their  rightful  agent  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Want  of  a  branch  mint;  and  before  that  could 
be  got  ready,  an  assayer  to  fix  the  value  of  gold 
in  the  lump,  is  another  want  of  California,  neglected 
because  she  is  not  a  State.  The  laborer  loses 
largely  on  all  his  diggings  for  want  of  this  test  of 
value.  All  the  gold  that  is  used  in  the  country  is 
used  at  a  great  loss — two  dollars  in  the  ounce,  as 
I  have  been  informed,  equal  to  twelve  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  dug.  That  is  an  enormous  tax  upon 
labor — such  as  no  country  ever  beheld;  yet  it  has 
to  be  endured  until  the  State  is  admitted;  and 
even  after  that  until  Congress  can  legislate  for  her. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  speedy 
admission  of  California;  they  are  great,  and  many 
remain  untold;  but,  great  as  they  all  are,  dishonor- 
able admission  is  worse  than  their  still  longer  en- 
durance. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  made  this  state- 
ment because  he  was  impelled  to  it  by  what  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  namely,  that  if  her  ad- 
mission was  urged  as  a  separate  measure,  an  op- 
position is  created  which  may  result  in  the  defeat 
of  the  admission;  and,  thereupon,  he  declares  his 
own  determination  not  to  urge  the  separate  meas- 
ure. Now,  this  strikes  me  exactly  in  the  con- 
trary sense.  Threats  are  not  good  arguments 
with  me,  even  when  I  may  be  going  a  little  wrong, 
much  less  when  I  am  going  precisely  right.  It 
is  right  to  consider  the  admission  of  California 
as  a  separate  measure.  It  is  right  to  do  so  upon 
parliamentary  principles.  It  is  right  to  do  so 
upon  the  principle  of  fair  legislation.  It  is  right 
to  do  so  upon  uniform  practice.  All  other  new 
States  have  been  so  admitted;  and  it  is  an  indig- 
nity to  California  to  make  her  an  exception.  We 
have  a  right  under  the   Constitution,  upon  par- 


liamentary  law,  and  upon  sixty  years'  practice,  to 
give  her  case  a  separate  consideration:  and  are  we 
to  be  deterred  from  it  by  a  threat?  By  a  threat  of 
creating  an  opposition  which  may  keep  the  State 
out  of  the  Union,  if  we  persist  in  doing  what  we 
have  a  clear  right  to  do  ?  Are  we  to  capitulate  to 
that  threat?  Sir,  let  Washington  answer  that 
question.     This  is  what  he  says  of  it: 

"  All  obstructions  tn  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  com- 
binations and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible  char- 
acter, with  the  real  design  la  control,  counteract,  or  awe 
the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  an  di  structive  to  this  fundamental  principle 
(obedience  to  the  established  Government)  and  of  fatal  ten- 
dency. They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artifi- 
cial and  exttaprdinary  force,  to  pui  in  the  place  of  ihedele- 
gaji  d  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a  small 
hut  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  community :  and, 
accorii#i»  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
tii  make  tin'  public  administration  the  miirorof  the  ill- 
concerted  and  incongruous  pr. <j>  cts  of  faction,  rather  than 
the  orgmioT  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by 
common  counsels,  and  modified  by  mutual  interests." 
After  an  impressive  pause,  Mr.  B.  continued: 
Sir,  this  threat  conies  under  the  ban  of  the  Fare- 
well Address  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  I 
have  often  read  that  address,  and  pondered  every 
part  of  it,  but  never  expected  to  have  occasion  to 
produce  any  part  of  it  in  the  American  Senate. 
That  time  has  now  come,  and  I  produce  this  clause 
against  combinations  to  defeat  public  measures,  or 
to  overawe  the  constituted  authorities,  as  the  part 
which  the  statements  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky extorts  from  me.  He  yields  to  that  threat: 
1  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  additional  reason 
in  it  for  adhering  to  what  I  deem  a  right  course  in 
legislation.  The  threat  is,  indeed,  a  serious  one; 
otherwise  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  not 
have  felt  himself  impelled  to  communicate  it  to 
the  Senate,  and  to  present  it  as  an  argument  to 
influence  our  deliberations.  The  nature  of  the 
opposition  is  not  explained;  but  it  is  obliged  to  be 
a  combination  in  some  minority  in  Congress  to 
control  or  awe  the  majority;  and  it  may  connect 
itself  with  that  approaching  convention  at  Nash- 
ville, of  which  the  want  of  a  clearly-defined  object, 
and  many  deplorable  indications  permit  and  justify 
the  most  unhappy  suspicions.  Connected  or  not, 
each  in  itself,  and  much  more  both  together,  fall 
under  the  ban  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  address,  and  the  character  of 
the  man,  forbid  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
constituted  authorities  to  such  combinations  to 
control  or  overawe  them.  I  cannot  surrender.  I 
cannot  capitulate.  No  garrison,  not  even  the 
weakest,  will  surrender  until  it  sees  the  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  learns  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion. Some  will  not  surrender  at  all — will  resist 
at  all  hazards,  and  to  the  last  extremity:  and  that 
I  hold  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate  in  the  present 
crisis.  Sir,  it  may  be  temperament,  or  it  may  be 
reason,  that  governs  my  resolve;  but,  be  it  which 
it  may,  I  adhere  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  religious 
conviction,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  resist  this  attempt 
to  overawe  us.  It  is  among  the  first  of  such  at- 
tempts, and  we  should  resist  at  the  beginning. 
All  history  tells  us  that  confederacies  are  ruined 
by  anarchy  among  the  members,  rather  than  by 
tyranny  in  the  head;  and  if  this  threat  connects 
itself  with  the  Nashville  Convention,  we  have  the 
case  of  anarchy  among  the  members  against  which 
ten  impressive  numbers  of  the  Federalist  so  pro- 
phetically warned  us. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  says,  another  rea- 


son for  joining  all  these  subjects  together  is,  that 
we  are  all  aiming  at  a  compromise,  and  at  the  res- 
toration of  peace  and  harmony  to  a  distracted 
country.  Certainly  these  are  desirable  objects, 
and  already  near  about  accomplished.  The  Sena- 
tor's own  speech — his  own  frank,  manly,  noble 
speech  delivered  on  this  floor — and  for  which  I 
thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — has 
done  much  to  quiet  the  public  mind — far  more 
than  any  hugger-mugger  work  that  he  could  do  in 
a  committee  room  could  ever  accomplish.  His 
own  great  speech,  and  the  speeches  of  others — I 
name  him  because  )  am  addressing  myself  to  him — 
has  already  done  the  good  work  of  quieting  the 
country.  The  public  press,  also,  has  done  its 
part;  many  papers  have  done  nobly — too  many  to 
be  enumerated;  but  there  is  one  w'ich,  from  its 
position,  its  presence  here  among  us,  its  long  stand- 
ing and  wide  circulation,  and  its  risk  of  losing 
friends  in  the  very  quarter  of  its  greatest  support, 
and  the  firm  stand  which  it  has  taken  in  favor  of 
the  Union,  single  it  out  from  all  the  rest,  and 
entitle  it  to  be  named:  It  is  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  speaks  of  com- 
promise. He  says  we  are  all  aiming  at  compro- 
mise, and  seems  to  look  to  the  committee  of  thir- 
teen for  the  desirable  work.  Certainly,  the  spirit 
of  compromise  is  good;  and  where  there  is  room 
for  it,  the  thing  itself  is  good.  The  compromises 
of  the  Constitution  are  good;  they  are  fundamen- 
tal, permanent,  and  obligatory  upon  us  all.  But 
the  little  patch-work  of  statutory  legislation, 
though  dignified  v/ith  the  name  of  compromise, 
and  celebrated  when  they  are  brought  forth  for  all 
the  virtues  of  the  real  genuine  Brandreth  pills,  yet 
in  the  end  they  turn  out  to  be  quack  medicines, 
and  often  produce  worse  diseases  than  they  are 
intended  to  cure.  I  have  no  faith  in  such  patch- 
work. I  can  have  none  in  anything  that  the  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  shall  produce,  if  it  is  raised. 
But  I  have  faith  in  open,  manly,  responsible  dec- 
larations and  votes,  in  which  every  Senator  speaks 
for  himself,  and  stands  for  a  Senator,  baring  his 
heart,  and  letting  the  people  see  what  is  in  it. 
There  is  no  hugger-mugger  in  that — no  leading,  or 
being  led.  A  Senator  stands  for  a  Senator.  He 
counts  one.  He  speaks  for  himself.  He  shows 
what  is  in  him.  And  I  fully  believe  that  if  this 
Senate,  at  this  moment,  was  permitted  to  vote  man 
by  man,  on  each  and  every  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tions which  now  disturb  the  country,  it  would  kill 
agitation  so  dead,  by  showing  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  it,  that  human  power  could  not  re- 
suscitate it  during  this  generation. 

1  am  for  open  and  independent  voting  upon 
every  point,  and  against  any  concoction  of  a  com- 
mittee. 1  am  against  letting  it  be  supposed, 
either  at  home  or  in  Europe,  that  the  preservation 
of  this  Union  depends  upon  the  consultation  of 
political  doctors  over  the  sick  body  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Its  preservation  is  not  there — nor  here — in  a 
committee  room,  nor  in  this  Chamber,  nor  in  the 
hands  of  politicians;  but  in  the  hearts  of*the  peo- 
ple, who  are  at  home  attending  to  their  own  affairs, 
and  who  will  attend  to  the  public  affairs  also  when 
necessary;  and  who  know  that  they  themselves 
have  enjoyed,  and  are  enjoying,  more  blessings 
under  this  Union  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man 
upon  earth;  and  who  are  determined  that  their 
children  shall  have  the  same  right  to  the  blessings 
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of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  same  equal 
chance  for  the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  country 
which  they  themselves  have  had.  There  is  where 
the  salvation  of  the  Union  lies,  and  .not  in  the 
contrivances  of  politicians,  or  the  incubations  of 
committees. 

Let  us  vote  upon  the  measures  before  us,  begin- 
ning with  the  admission  of  California.  Let  us 
vote  her  in.  Let  us  vote,  after  four  months'  talk. 
The  people  who  have  gone  there  have  done  honor 
to  the  American  name.  Starting  from  a  thousand 
points,  and  meeting  as  strangers  far  removed  from 
law  and  government,  they  have  conducted  them- 
selves with  the  order,  decorum  and  justice,  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  oldest  established 
and  best  regulated  community.  They  have  carried 
our  institutions  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  land — 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  lit  it  up  with  the 
lights  of  religion,  liberty,  and  science — lights  which 
will  shine  across  the  broad  ocean,  and  illuminate 


the  dark  recesses  of  benighted  Asia.  They  have 
completed  the  work  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Would  to  God  that  those  who  landed  on  the  Rock, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river,  more-  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  who  cros^^  tne 
stormy  Atlantic  in  search  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  who  did  so  much  for  both  in,.their 
day  and  generation,  could  now  see  what  has  been 
done  in  our  day!  could  look  down  from  then- 
celestial  abodes,  and  see  the  spark  which  they 
struck  from  the  flint  now  blazing  with  &'  light 
which  fixes  the  gaze  of  the  world — see  theTnus- 
tard  seed  which  they  planted,  now  towering  to  the 
skies,  and  spreading  its  branches  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  With  what  rapture  would  they> 
welcome  the  Pilgrims  of  California  into  the  farnlTy 
circle,  while  we,  their  descendants,  sit  her%  in 
angry  debate,  repulsing  our  brethren,  calculating 
the  value  of  the  Union,  and  threatening  to^spjad  it 
asunder  if  California  is  admitted  ! 


Printed  at  the  Con'Tcssional  Globe  Office. 
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MR.  BENTON'S  ANTI-COMPROMISE  SPEECH. 

SPEECH 


MR.  BENTON,  OF  MISSOURI, 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  10,  1850. 

On  his  motion  to  postpone  until  the  4th  day  of  March,  1S51,  the  Bill  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen, — the  Compromise  Bill. 


Senate  having  under  consideration  the  bill 
.  ding  for  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  for  establishing  Territorial  Gov- 
lents  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  making 
proposals  to  Texas  for  the  settlement  of  her  north- 
ern and  western  boundary — 

Mr.  BENTON  moved  that  the  further  consider- 
ation of  ihe  bill  be  postponed  until  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1851. 

The  motion  being  stated  by  the  Vice  President, 
and  declared  to  take  precedence  of  all  amend- 
ments— 

Mr.  BENTON  then  addressed  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  said: 

I  make  the  motion  which  supersedes  all  other 
motions,  and  which,  itself,  can  only  be  supersed- 
ed oy  a  motion  still  more  stringent — the  motion  to 
lie  on  the  table.  1  move  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  this  bill,  and  in  the  form  required  by  our 
rules,  which  is  to  a  day  certain  beyond  the  session ; 
and,  to  make  sure  of  that,  I  propose  a  day  beyond 
the  life  of  the  present  Congress.  It  is  the  proper 
ion  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  fate 
of  a  measure,  and  to  save  time  which  might  be 
lost  in  useless  amendments.  I  have  waited  a 
month  for  the  larger  amendments  to  be  voted 
upon,  and  now  deem  it  my  duty  to  proceed  with 
my  motion,  with  a  view  to  proceed  with  the  bills 
singly,  if  this  bill,  of  many  in  one,  shall  be  put 
out  of  the  way,  but  will  withdraw  it  at  any  time 
to  admit  of  votes  on  vital  points.  It  is  a  bill  of 
thirty-nine  sections — forty,  save  one — an  ominous 
number;  and  which,  with  the  two  little  bills  which 
attend  it,  is  called  a  compromise,  and  is  pressed 
upon  us  as  a  remedy  for  the  national  calamities. 
Now,  all  this  labor  of  the  committee,  and  all  this 
remedy,  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  in  a  miserable,  dis- 
tracted condition;  that  it  is  their  mission  to  relieve 
this  national  distress,  and  that  these  bills  are  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  that  purpose.  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  all  this  is  a  mistake,  both  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  the  mission  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  efficacy  of  their  remedy.  I  do  not 
believe  in  this  misery,  and  distraction,  and  dis- 
tress, and  strife,  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary, 
1  believe  them  to  be  very  quiet  at  home,  attending 
to  their  crops,  such  of  them  as  do  not  mean  to 
feed  out  of  the  public  crib;  and  that  they  would 
be  perfectly  happy  if  the  politicians  would  only 
permit  them  to  think  so.    I  know  of  no  distress 


in  the  country,  no  misery,  no  strife,  no  distrac- 
tion, none  of  those  five  gaping  wounds  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  made  enumeration  on 
the  five  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  for  the  heal- 
ing of  which,  all   together,  and  all  at  once,  and 
not  one  at  a  time,  like  the  little  Doctor  Taylor, 
he   has   provided   this   capacious    plaster  in    the 
shape  of  five  old  bills  tacked  together.     I  believe 
the  Senator  and  myself  are  alike,  in  this,  that  each 
of  us  has  but  five  fingers  on    the  left  hand;   and 
that  may  account  for  the  limitation  of  the  wounds. 
When  the  fingers  gave  out,  they  gave  out;  and  if 
there  had  been  more  fingers,  there   might  have 
been   more  wounds — as    many   as    fingers — and, 
toes  also.     I  know  nothing  of  all  these   "  gaping 
wounds,"  nor  of   any   distress  in    the  country 
since   we    got   rid   of   the    bank  of  the   United 
States,  and  since  we  got  possession  of  the  gold 
currency.     Since  that  time  I  have  heard  of  no  pe- 
cuniary or  business  distress,  no  rotten  currency, 
no  expansions  and  contractions,  no  deranged  ex- 
changes, no  decline  of  public  stocks,  no  laborers 
begging  employment,  no  produce  rotting  upon  the 
hands  of  the   farmer,  no   property   sacrificed    at 
forced  sales,  no  loss  of  confidence,  no  three  per 
centum  a  month  interest,  no  call  for  a  bankrupt  act. 
Never  were  the  people — the   business-doing  and 
the  working  people — as  well  off  as  they  are  to-day. 
As  for  political  distress,  "  it  is  all  in  my  eye."    It 
is  all  among  the  politicians.     Never  were  the  po- 
litical blessingsof  the  country  greater  than  at  pres- 
ent: civil  and  religious  liberty  eminently  enjoyed; 
life,  liberty,  and  property  protected;  the  North  and 
the  South  returning  to  the  old  belief,  that  they 
were  made  for  each  other;  and  peace  and  plenty 
reigning  throughout  the  land.     This  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country — happy  in  the  extreme;  and  I 
listen  with  amazement  to  the  recitals  which  I  have 
heard  on  this  floor  of  strife  and  contention,  gaping 
wounds  and  streaming  blood,  distress  and  misery. 
I  feel   mystified.     The  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  Clay  ]  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  re- 
porter of  the  bill,  and  its  pathetic  advocate,   for- 
merly delivered  us  many  such  recitals,  about  the 
times  that  the  tariff  was  to  be  increased,  the  na- 
tional bank  charter  to  be   renewed,  the  deposites 
to  be  restored ,  or  a  bankrupt  act  to  be  passed .    He 
has  been  absent  for  some  years;  and,  on  returning 
among  us,  seems  to  begin  where  he  left  off.     He 
treats  us    to  the  old   dish  of  distress  !     Sir,  it  is  a 
mistake.     There  is  none  of  it;  and  if  there  was, 
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the  remedy  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people — 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people — who  love  their  country, 
and  mean  to  take  care  of  it — and  not  in  the  con- 
trivances of  politicians,  who  mistake  their  own  for 
their  country's  distresses.  It  is  all  a  mistake.  It 
looks  to  me  like  a  joke.  But  when  I  recollect  the 
imposing  number  of  the  committee,  and  how  "  dis- 
tinguished "  they  all  were,  and  how  they  voted 
themselves  free  from  instructions,  and  allowed  the 
Senate  to  talk,  but  not  to  vote,  while  they  were 
out,  and  how  long  they  were  deliberating:  when  I 
recollect  all  these  things,  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  the  committee  are  in  earnest.  And  as  for 
theSenator  himself,  the  chairmanof  the  committee, 
the  perfect  gravity  with  which  he  brought  forward 
his  remedy — these  bills  and  the  report — the  pathos 
with  which  he  enforced  them,  and  the  hearty  con- 
gratulations which  he  addressed  to  the  Senate,  to  the 
United  States,  and  all  mankind  on  the  appointment 
of  his  committee,  preclude  the  idea  of  an  inten- 
tional joke  on  his  part.  In  view  of  all  this,  I  find 
myself  compelled  to  consider  this  proceeding  as 
serious,  and  bound  to  treat  it  parliamentarily; 
which  1  now  proceed  to  do.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
let  us  see  what  it  is  the  committee  has  done,  and 
what  it  is  that  it  has  presented  to  us  as  the  sover- 
eign remedy  for  the  national  distempers,  and  which 
we  are  to  swallow  whole — in  the  lump — all  or 
none — under  the  penalty  of  being  treated  by  the 
organs  as  enemies  to  the  country. 

Here  are  a  parcel  of  old  bills,  which  have  been 
lying  upon  our  tables  for  some  months,  and  which 
might  have  been  passed,  each  by  itself,  in  some 
good  form,  long  ago,  and  which  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  committee,  and  brought  back  again, 
bundled  into  one,  and  altered  just  enough  to  make 
each  one  worse;  and  then  called  a  compromise — 
where  there  is  nothing  to  compromise — and  sup- 
ported by  a  report  winch  cannot  support  itself. 
Here  are  the  California  State  admission  bill,  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Territories  three 
months  ago — the  two  territorial  government  bills, 
reported  by  the  same  committee  at  the  same  time — 
the  Texas  compact  bill,  originated  by  me  six  years 
ago,  and  reproduced  at  the  present  session — the 
fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  reported  from  the 
judiciary  committee  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session — and  the  slave  trade  suppression  bill  for 
this  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
revival  of  an  old  Maryland  law,  in  force  before 
the  District  was  created,  and  repealed  by  an  old 
act  of  Congress.  These  are  the  batch — five  bills 
taken  from  our  files,  altered  just  enough  to  spoil 
each,  then  tacked  together,  and  christened  a  com- 
promise, and  pressed  upon  the  Senate  as  a  sover- 
eign remedy  for  calamities  which  have  no  existence. 
This  is  the  presentation  of  the  case:  and  now  for 
the  case  itself. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  majority  of  the  committee: 
so  the  report  informs  us:  and,  from  the  demon- 
strations on  this  floor,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
been  as  lean  a  majority  as  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings ever  exhibited.  It  is  the  work  of  a  majority 
of  that  committee;  and  seven  is  a  majority  of  thir- 
teen; so  that  this  compromise,  which  is  to  be 
swallowed  whole  by  the  Senate,  is  the  work  of 
seven  Senators.  And  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
that  the  committee  was  purposely  composed  half 
and  half — six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other — 
something  like  a  jury  de  medietate  lingua,  first  in- 
troduced jinto  British  law  for  the  safety  of  the 


Welsh  against  the  English — if  this  should  happen 
to  be  the  case,  and  a  half  and  half  committee  was 
actually  appointed,  with  the  precaution  of  a  border 
member  to  give  a  casting  vote  in  the  case  of  a 
tie — then  it  may  be,  that  the  work,  in  fact,  is  the 
work  of  one  member  of  the  committee  !  But  that 
does  not  appear  in  the  report.  It  says  a  majority; 
and,  upon  that  basis,  it  is  the  work  of  seven.  And 
hereby  comes  a  new  lesson  in  political  arithme- 
tic— seven  to  govern  the  Committee  of  Thirteen 
first,  and  the  Senate  of  sixty  afterwards.  For,  be 
it  remembered,  this  batch  of  bills  is  not  to  be  a 
law,  freely  made  by  Cpngress,  but  a  compact,  to 
be  swallowed,  and  swallowed  whole,  under  the 
penalty  of  party  execution  and  political  damnation. 
Sir,  this  committee  has  lacked  a  name—  a  distinct- 
ive appellation;  and,  for  want  of  characteristic 
distinction,  is  referred  to  numerically  in  the  report 
as  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  This  gives  them 
an  advantage  in  the  debate.  It  is  thirteen  against 
one — fearful  odds  against  a  solitary  assailant.  It 
should  have  another  name.  From  its  composition 
it  might  be  called  the  committee  de  medietate;  not 
linguae,  but  terra;  for  it  comes  from  different  halves 
of  the  land,  with  a  border  member  to  sit  between, 
who  is  to  perform  the  exploit,  hitherto  deemed 
impossible  in  the  fox  chase,  of  riding  on  both  sides 
of  the  sapling  !  From  the  mode  of  its  creation,  it 
might  be  called  the  free  committee;  for  it  certainly 
created  itself,  and  freed  itself,  and  tied  up  the  Sen- 
ate while  it  was  out.  And  from  the  manner  in 
which  a  majority  of  seven  first  govern  thirteen, 
and  then  propose  to  govern  the  Senate,  and  then 
the  whole  United  States,  it  might  be  called  the 
arithmetical  committee;  for  it  certainly  seems  to 
teach  a  new  lesson  in  political  arithmetic — the 
lesson  of  the  minority  governing  the  majority — of 
one  governing  all. 

The  committee  has  brought  in  five  old  bills,  bun- 
dled into  one,  and  requires  us  to  pass  them.  Now, 
how  did  this  committee  get  possession  of  these  bills? 
I  do  not  ask  for  the  manual  operation.  I  know 
that  each  Senator  had  a  copy  on  his  table,  and 
mi^ht  carry  his  copy  where  he  pleased;  but  these 
bills  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate,  on  its  cal- 
endar— for  discussion,  but  not  for  decision,  while 
the  committee  was  out.  Two  sets  of  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  committee — but  not  these  bills. 
And  I  now  ask  for  the  law — the  parliamentary  law 
— which  enables  a  committee  to  consider  bills  not 
referred  to  it?  to  alter  bills  not  in  their  legal  power 
or  possession?  to  tack  bills  together  which  the  Sen- 
ate held  separate  on  its  calender?  to  reverse  the  or- 
i  der  of  bills  on  the  calendar?  to  put  the  hindmost 
,  before,  and  the  foremost  behind  ?  to  conjoin  incon- 
i  gruities,  and  to  conglomerate  individualities?  This 
j  is  what  I  ask — for  this  is  what  the  committee  has 
i  done;  and  which,  if  a  point  of  order  was  raised, 
I  might  subject  their  bundle  of  bills  to  be  ruled  off 
the  docket.  Sir,  there  is  a  custom — a  good  na- 
I  tured  one — in  some  of  our  State  Legislatures,  to 
I  convert  the  last  day  of  the  session  into  a  sort 
j  of  legislative  saturnalia — a  frolic — something  like 
barring  out  the  master — in  which  all  officers  are 
i  displaced,  all  authorities  disregarded,  all  rules 
]  overturned,  all  license  tolerated,  and  all  business 
j  turned  topsy-turvy.  But  then  this  is  only  done 
j  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  as  a  prelude  to  a 
I  general  break-up.  And  the  sport  is  harmless,  for 
I  nothing  is  done;  and  it  is  relieved  by  adjournment, 
iwhich  immediately  follows.     Such  license  as  this 
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may  be  tolerated;  for  it  is,  at  least,  innocent 
sport — the  mere  play  of  those  "children  of  a  larger 
growth"  which  some  poet,  or  philosopher,  has 
supposed  men  to  be.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
committee  has  imitated  this  play  without  its  rea- 
son— taken  the  license  of  the  saturnalia  without 
it3  innocence — made  grave  work  of  their  gay  sport 
— produced  a  monster  instead  of  a  merry-andrew 
— and  required  us  to  worship  what  it  is  our  duty 
to  kill. 

I  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  this  monster. 
The  California  bill  is  made  the  scape-goat  of  all 
the  sins  of  slavery  in  the  United  States — that  Cal- 
ifornia which  is  innocent  of  all  these  sins.  It  is 
made  the  scape-goat;  and  as  this  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  an  American  attempt  to  imitate  that  an- 
cient Jewish  mode  of  expiating  national  sins,  I 
will  read  how  it  was  done  in  Jerusalem,  to  show 
how  exactly  our  committee  have  imitated  that 
ancient  expiatory  custom.  I  read  from  an  ap- 
proved volume  of  Jewish  antiquities: 

"The  goat  being  tied  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  court 
of  tin;  temple,  and  his  bead  bound  with  scarlet  cloth  to 
signify  -in  ;  ih<-  high  priest  W(  n\  to  him,  and  laid  his  hands 
on  his  bead,  and  confessed  oyer  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  all  lh-ir  transgressions  in  all  their 
sins,  putting  them  all  on  the  head  of  the  goat.  After  which, 
he  was  given  to  the  pi  rson  appointed  to  lead  him  away, 
who,  in  the  earlyages  ofthe  custom,  led  him  into  the  desert, 
and  turned  Dim  loose  to  die  ■  hut  as  the  goat  sometimes  es- 
caped from  the  desert,  the  expiation,  in  such  cases,  was  not 
considered  complete  ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  his  death,  the 
after-custom  was  to  lead  him  to  a  high  rock,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  push  him  off  of  it  backwards,  to 
prevent  his  jumping,  the  scarlet  cloth  being  first  torn  from 
his  head,  in  token  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  taken 
away." 

This  was  the  expiation  of  the  scape-goat  in 
ancient  Jerusalem:  an  innocent  and  helpless  ani- 
mal, loaded  with  sins  which  were  not  his  own, 
and  made  to  die  for  offences  which  he  had  never 
committed.  So  of  California.  She  is  innocent  of 
all  the  evils  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  yet 
they  are  all  to  be  packed  upon  her  back,  and  her- 
self sacrificed  under  the  heavy  load.  First,  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  are  piled  upon  her,  each  preg- 
nant with  all  the  transgressions  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso — a  double  load  in  itself — and  enough, 
without  further  weight,  to  bear  down  California. 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  are  first  piled  on;  and  the 
reason  given  for  it  by  the  committee  is  thus  stated 
in  their  authentic  report: 

"  The  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate  the  establish- 
ment of  those  territorial  governments;  and,  in  order  more 
effectually  to  secure  that  desirable  object,  they  also  recom- 
mend that  the  bill  for  their  establishment  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  and  that,  united 
together,  they  both  be  passed." 

This  is  the  reason  given  in  the  report;  and  the 
first  thing  thai  strikes  me,  on  reading  it,  is  its 
entire  incompatibility  with  the  reasons  previously 
given  for  the  same  act.  in  his  speech  in  favor  of 
raising  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clay]  was  in  favor  of  putting  the  territories 
upon  California  for  her  own  good — for  the  good 
of  California  herself — as  the  speedy  way  to  get 
her  into  the  Union,  and  the  safe  way  to  do  it,  by 
preventing  an  opposition  to  her  admission  which 
might  otherwise  defeat  it  altogether.  This  was 
his  reason  then,  and  he  thus  delivered  it  to  the 
Senate. 

"He  would  say  now  to  those  who  desired  the  speedy 
admission  of  California,  the  shoi test  and  most  expeditious 
way  of  attaining  the  desired  object  was  to  include,  her  ad- 
mission in  a  bill  giving  governments  to  the  territories.  He 
made  this  statement  because  he  was  impelled  to  do  so  from 


what  hail  come  to  his  knowledge.  If  her  admission  as  a 
sepaptte  measure  be  urged,  an  opposition  is  created  which 
may  result  in  the  defeat  of  any  bill  for  her  admission." 

These  are  the  reasons  which  the  Senator  then 
gave  for  urging  the  conjunction  of  the  State  and 
the  Territories — quickest  and  safest  for  California: 
her  admission  the  supreme  object,  and  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  Territories  only  a  means  of  helping 
her  along  and  saving  her.  And  unfounded  as  I 
deemed  these  reasons  at  the  time,  and  now  know 
them  to  be,  they  still  had  the  merit  of  giving  pref- 
erence where  it  was  due — to  the  superior  object — 
to  California  herself,  a  State,  without  being  a  State 
of  the  Union,  and  suffering  all  the  ills  of  that 
anomalous  condition.  California  was  then  the 
superior  object;  the  Territories  were  incidental 
figures  and  subordinate  considerations,  to  be  made 
subservient  to  her  salvation.  Now  all  this  is  re- 
versed. The  Territories  take  the  superior  place. 
They  become  the  object:  the  State  the  incident. 
They  take  the  first — she  the  second  place !  And 
to  make  sure  of  their  welfare — make  more  certain 
of  giving  governments  to  them — inuendo,  such 
governments  as  the  committee  prescribe — the  con- 
junction is  now  proposed  and  enforced.  This  is  a 
change  of  position,  with  a  corresponding  change 
of  reasons.  Doubtless  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  a  right  to  change  his  own  position,  and  to 
change  his  reasons  at  the  same  time;  but  he  has 
no  right  to  ask  other  Senators  to  change  with  him, 
or  to  require  them  to  believe  in  two  sets  of  reasons, 
each  contradictory  to  the  other.*  It  is  my  fortune 
to  believe  in  neither.  1  did  not  believe  in  the  first 
set  when  they  were  delivered;  and  time  has  shown 

*"Mr.  Clay.  Well,  if  the  proposition  be  to  refer  the 
President's  message  to  the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  I 
shall  with  great  pleasure  vote  for  the  proposition.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  right  to  embrace,  in  a  general  motion, 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  California,  and  all  the  other 
subjects  which  are  treated  of  by  the  resolutions  upon  the 
table— the  subject,  for  example,  of  the  establishment  of  ter- 
ritorial governments,  the  subject  ofthe  establishment  of  a 
bonndary  line  for  Texas,  and  the  proposition  to  compensate 
Texas  for  the  surrender  of  territory.  I  say,  sir,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  right  to  confound  or  to  combine  all  these 
subjects,  and  to  throw  them  before  one  committee  to  be 
acted  upon  together.  I  think  the  subject  of  the  admission 
of  California  ought  to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct ;  although, 
for  one,  1  should  have  no  objection — that  question  being 
separated  from  the  residue  of  the  subject — that  the  resolu- 
tions and  the  rest  of  the  propositions  that  are  before  the 
Senate,  so  far  as  regards  those  which  have  a  kindred  or 
common  nature,  should  be  referred,  at  the  proper  time,  to  a 
committee,  to  be  acted  upon  together;  but  I  think  the  time 
has  not  yet  arrived  for  such  a  reference.  Sir,  there  are  three 
or  four  members  of  Congress  who  have  come  here  all  the 
way  from  the  Pacific,  with  a  constitution  purporting  to  be 
the  constitution  of  a  State  which  is  seeking  to  be  admitted 
as  a  member  of  this  Union.  Now,  sir,  is  it  right  to  subject 
them  to  all  the  delay,  the  uncertainty,  the  procrastination, 
which  must  inevitably  result  from  the  combination  of  all  these 
subjects,  and  a  reference  of  them  to  one  committee,  and  to 
wait  until  that  committee  shall  have  adjudged  the  whole? 
I  think  not.  I  am  not  now  arguing  whether  California 
ought,  or  ought  not  to  be  admitted — whether  she  ought,  or 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  with  the  boundary  which  she  pro- 
poses, or  with  any  other  boundary — but  I  am  contending  that, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  her  representa- 
tion presents  itself  to  Congress,  Under  the  circumstance 
i  that  when  they  left  their  homes,  perhaps  nothing  on  earth 
was  further  from  their  expectation  than  that  there  would  be 
f,  the  slightest  impediment  or  obstacle  to  their  admission  ;  and 
jj  in  consideration  of  the  condition  in  which  these  gentlemen 
are  placed  who  are  here  in  attendance,  in  the  lobbies  of 
II  these  halls,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  decide,  and  de- 
cide as  promptly  as  we  can,  consistently  with  just  and 
proper  deliberation.  I  think  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  California  is  one  which  stands  by  itself,  and  that  it  should 
be  kept  disconnected  with  the  other  resolutions." — Mr. 
Clay's  Speech  in  February. 
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that  I  was  right.  Time  has  disposed  of  the  argu- 
ment of  speed.  That  reason  has  expired  under 
the  lapse  of  time.  Instead  of  more  speedy,  we 
all  now  know  that  California  has  been  delayed 
three  months,  waiting  for  this  conjunction:  instead 
of  defeat  if  she  remained  single,  we  all  know  now 
that  she  might  have  been  passed  singly  before  the 
committee  was  raised,  if  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tacky  had  remained  on  his  original  ground,  on  my 
side;  and  every  one  knows  that  the  only  danger 
to  California  now  comes  from  the  companionship 
into  which  she  has  been  forced.  I  do  not  believe 
in  either  set  of  reasons.  I  do  not  admit  the  terri- 
torial governments  to  be  objects  of  superior  in- 
terest to  the  admission  of  California.  I  admit 
them  to  be  objects  of  interest,  demanding  our 
attention,  and  that  at  this  session;  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  California,  nor  in  precedence  of  her, 
nor  in  conjunction  with  her,  nor  as  a  condition 
for  her  admission.  She  has  been  delayed  long, 
and  is  now  endangered  by  this  attempt  to  couple 
with  her  the  Territories,  with  which  she  has  no 
connection,  and  to  involve  her  in  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso question,  from  which  she  is  free.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  has  done  me  the  favor  to  blame 
me  for  this  delay.  He  may  blame  me  again  when 
he  beholds  the  catastrophe  of  his  attempted  con- 
junctions; but  all  mankind  will  see  that  the  delay 
is  the  result  of  his  own  abandonment  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  originally  took  with  me.  The 
other  reason  which  the  Senator  gave  in  his  speech 
for  the  conjunction  is  not  repeated  in  the  report — 
the  one  which  addressed  itself  to  our  nervous 
system,  and  menaced  total  defeat  to  California  if 
urged  in  a  bill  by  herself.  He  has  not  renewed 
that  argument  to  our  fears,  so  portentously  ex- 
hibited three  months  ago;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  that  danger  has  passed  by,  and  that  Congress 
is  now  free.  But  California  is  not  bettered  by  it, 
but  worsted.  Then  it  was  only  necessary  to  her 
salvation  that  she  should  be  joined  to  the  Territo- 
ries; so  said  the  speech.  Now  she  is  joined  to 
Texas  also;  and  must  be  damned  if  not  strong 
enough  to  save  Texas,  and  Utah,  and  New  Mexi- 
co, and  herself  into  the  bargain  ! 

United  together,  the  report  says,  the  bills  will 
be  passed  together.  That  is  very  well  for  the  re- 
port. It  was  natural  for  it  to  say  so.  But,  sup- 
pose they  are  rejected  together,  and  in  consequence 
of  being  together:  what  is,  then,  the  condition  of 
California?  First,  she  has  been  delayed  three 
months,  at  great  damage  to  herself,  waiting  the  in- 
trusive companionship  of  this  incongruous  com- 
pany. Then  she  is  sunk  under  its  weight.  Who, 
then,  is  to  blame — the  Senator  from  Kentucky  or 
the  Senator  from  Missouri?  And  if  opposition  to 
this  indefinite  postponement  shall  make  still  further 
delay  to  California,  and  involve  her  defeat  in  the 
end,  who  then  is  to  be  blamed  again  ?  I  do  not 
ask  these  questions  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
It  might  be  unlawful  to  do  so:  for,  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  himself. 

Mr.  CLAY,  (from  his  seat.)  I  do  not  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BENTON.  No;  a  high-spirited  man  will 
not  claim  it.  But  the  law  gives  him  the  privilege; 
and,  asa  law-abiding  and  generous  man,  I  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  law  whether  he  claims  it  or  not. 
But  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to  begin  to  consider 
the  responsibility  he  has  incurred  in  quitting  his 
position  at  my  side  for  California  single,  and  first, 


to  jumble  her  up  in  this  crowd,  where  she  is  sure 
to  meet  death,come  the  vote  when  it  will.  I  think 
it  is  time  for  him  to  begin  to  think  about  submitting 
to  a  mis-trial !  withdraw  a  juror,  and  let  a  venire 
facias  de  novo  be  issued. 

But  I  have  another  objection  to  this  new  argu- 
ment. The  territorial  government  bills  are  now 
the  object;  and  to  make  more  certain  of  these  bills 
they  are  put  into  the  California  bill,  to  be  carried 
safe  through  by  it.  This  is  the  argument  of  the 
report;  and  it  is  a  plain  declaration  that  one  meas- 
ure is  to  be  forced  to  carry  the  other.  This  is  a 
breach  of  parliamentary  law — that  law  upon  the 
existence  of  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
took  an  issue  with  me,  and  failed  to  maintain  his 
side  of  it.  True,  he  made  a  show  of  maintaining 
it — ostentatiously  borrowing  a  couple  of  my  books 
from  me,  in  open  Senate,  to  prove  his  side  of  the 
case;  and  taking  good  care  not  to  open  them,  be- 
cause he  knew  they  would  prove  my  side  of  it. 
Then  he  quoted  that  bill  for  the  "relief  of  John 
Thompson,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  reading 
of  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  risible  sus- 
ceptibilities of  that  part  of  our  spectators  which 
Shakspeare  measures  by  the  quantity,  and  quali- 
fies as  barren  !  Sir,  if  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
had  only  read  us  Dr.  Franklin's  story  of  John 
Thompson  and  his  hat-sign,  it  would  have  been 
something — a  thing  equally  pertinent  as  argument, 
and  still  more  amusing  as  anecdote.  The  Sena- 
tor, by  doing  that  much,  admitted  his  obligation  to 
maintain  his  side  of  the  issue:  by  doing  no  more,  he 
confessed  he  could  not.  And  now  the  illegality  of 
this  conjunction  stands  confessed,  with  the  super- 
addition  of  an  avowed  condemnable  motive  for  it. 
The  motive  is — so  declared  in  the  report — to  force 
one  measure  to  carry  the  other — the  identical  thing 
mentioned  in  all  the  books  as  the  very  reason  why 
subjects  of  different  natures  should  not  be  tacked 
together.  I  do  not  repeat  what  I  have  hereofore 
said  on  this  point:  it  will  be  remembered  by  the 
Senate:  and  its  validity  is  now  admitted  by  the 
attempt,  and  the  failure,  to  contest  it.  It  is  com- 
pulsory legislation,  and  a  flagrant  breach  of  par- 
liamentary law,  and  of  safe  legislation.  It  is  also 
a  compliment  of  no  equivocal  character  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  this  Chamber.  To  put  two 
measures  together  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
forcing  one  to  carry  the  other,  is  to  propose  to- 
force  the  friends  of  the  stronger  measure  to  take 
the  weak  one,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  the 
stronger.  It  implies  both  that  these  members 
cannot  be  trusted  to  vote  fairly  upon  one  of  the 
measures,  or  that  an  unfair  vote  is  wanted  from 
them;  and  that  they  are  coercible,  and  ought  to  be 
coerced.  This  is  the  compliment  which  the  com- 
pulsory process  implies,  and  which  is  as  good  as 
declared  in  this  case.  It  is  a  rough  compliment, 
but  such  a  one  as  "distinguished  Senators" — such 
as  composed  this  committee — may  have  the  pre- 
rogative to  offer  to  the  undistinguished  ones:  but 
then  these  undistinguished  may  have  the  privilege 
to  refuse  to  receive  it — may  refuse  to  sanction  the 
implication,  by  refusing  to  vote  as  required — may 
take  the  high  ground  that  they  are  not  coercible, 
that  they  owe  allegiance,  not  to  the  committee, 
but  to  honor  and  duty,  and  that  they  can  trust 
themselves  for  an  honest  vote,  in  a  bill  by  itself, 
although  the  committee  cannot  trust  them  !  But, 
stop  !  Is  it  a  government  or  the  government 
which  the  committee  propose  to  secure  by  coer- 
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cion?  Is  it  n  government,  such  as  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  may  agree  upon?  oris  it  the  govern- 
ment, such  as  a  majority  of  the  committee  have 
prescribed?  If  the  former,  why  not  leave  the  Sen- 
ate to  free  voting  in  a  separate  bill  ?  if  the  latter, 
will  the  Senate  be  coerced  ?  will  it  allow  a  majority 
of  the  committee  to  govern  the  Senate?— seven  to 
govern  sixty?  Sir!  it  is  the  latter — so  avowed; 
and  being  the  first  instance  of  such  an  avowal,  it 
should  meet  a  reception  which  would  make  it  the 
last. 

Mr.  President:  all  the  evils  of  incongruous  con- 
junctions are  exemplified  in  this  conjunction  of  the 
territorial  government  bills  with  the  California 
State  admission  bill.  They  are  subjects  not  only 
foreign  to  each  other,  but  involving  different  ques- 
tions, and  resting  upon  principles  of  different  na- 
tures. One  involves  the  slavery  and  anti-slavery 
questions:  the  other  is  free  from  them.  One  in- 
volves constitutional  questions:  the  other  does  not. 
One  is  a  question  of  right,  resting  upon  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  treaty  with 
Mexico:  the  other  is  a  question  of  expediency, 
resting  in  the  discretion  of  Congress.  One  is  the 
case  of  a  State,  asking  for  an  equality  of  rights 
with  the  other  States:  the  other  is  a  question  of 
territories,  asking  protection  from  States.  One  is 
a  sovereignty — the  other  a  property.  So  that,  at 
all  points,  and  under  every  aspect,  the  subjects 
differ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  "there  are  Senators  II 
here  who  can  unite  in  a  vote  for  the  admission  of  jj 
California,  who  cannot  unite  in  any  vote  for  the 
territorial  governments;  and  that,  because  these!! 
governments  involve  the  slavery  questions,  from 
All  which  the  California  bill  is  free.  That  is  the 
rock  on  which  men  and  parties  split  here.  Some 
deny  the  power  of  Cogress  in  toto  over  the  subject  'J 
of  slavery  in  territories:  such  as  they  can  support  j 
no  bill  which  touches  that  question,  one  way  or  i 
the  other.  Others  admit  the  power,  but  deny  the 
expediency  of  its  exercise.  Others  again  claim 
both  the  power  and  the  exercise.  Others  a^ain  j! 
are  under  legislative  instructions — some  to  vote 
one  way,  some  the  other.  Finally,  there  are  some 
opposed  to  giving  any  governments  at  all  to  these  || 
Territories,  and  in  favor  of  leaving  them  to  grow 
up  of  themselves  into  future  States.  Now,  what 
are  the  Senators,  so  circumstanced,  to  do  with 
these  bills  conjoined?  Vote  for  all— and  call  it  a 
compromise!  as  if  oaths,  duty,  constitutional  ob- 
ligation, and  legislative  instructions,  were  subjeets 
of  compromise.  No !  rejection  of  the  whole  is  the 
only  course;  and  to  begin  anew,  each  bill  by  itself, 
the  only  remedy. 

The  conjunction  of  these  bills  illustrates  all  the 
evils  of  joining  incoherent  subjects  together.  It 
presents  a  revolting  enormity,  of  which  all  the 
evils  go  to  an  innocent  party,  which  has  done  all 
in  its  power  to  avoid  them.  But,  not  to  do  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen  injustice,  I  must  tell  that 
they  have  looked  somewhat  to  the  interest  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  this  conjunction,  and  proposed  a  com- 
pensating advantage  to  her;  of  which  kind  consid- 
eration they  are  entitled  to  the  credit  in  their  own 
words.  This,  then,  is  what  they  propose  for  her: 
"As  for  California— tar  from  feeling  her  sensibility  af- 
fected by  her  being  associated  with  other  kindred  measures 
—she  ought  to  rejoice  and  be  highly  gratified  that,  in  enter- 
ing into  the  Union,  she  may  have  contributed  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  the  great  family  of  States,  of  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  she  may  one  day  be  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber." 5 


This  is  the  compensation  proposed  to  California. 
She  is  to  rejoice,  and  be  highly  gratified.  She  is 
to  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the 
great  family  of  States,  and  thereby  become  tran- 
quil and  happy  herself.  And  she  is  one  day,  it  is 
hoped,  to  become  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
Confederacy.  This  is  to  be  her  compensation — 
felicity  and  glory  !  Prospective  felicity,  and  con- 
tingent glory.  The  felicity  rural— rural  felicity— 
from  the  geographical  position  of  California — the 
most  innocent  and  invigorating  kind  of  felicity. 
The  glory  and  distinction  yet  to  be  achieved. 
Whether  California  will  consider  these  anticipa- 
tions ample  compensation  for  all  the  injuries  of  this 
conjunction — the  long  delay,  and  eventual  danger, 
and  all  her  sufferings  at  home,  in  the  mean  time — 
will  remain  for  herself  to  say.  For  my  part,  I 
would  not  give  one  hour's  duration  of  actual  exist- 
ence in  this  Union  for  a  whole  eternity  of  such 
compensation;  and  such,  I  think,  will  be  the  opin- 
ion of  California  herself.  Life,  and  present  relief 
from  actual  ills,  is  what  she  wants.  Existence 
and  relief,  is  her  cry  !  And  for  these  she  can  find 
no  compensation  in  the  illusions  of  contributing  to 
the  tranquillity  of  States  which  are  already  tran- 
quil, the  happiness  of  people  who  are  already 
happy,  the  settlement  of  questions  in  which  she  has 
no  concern,  and  the  formation  of  compromises 
which  breed  new  quarrels  in  assuming  to  settle 
old  ones. 

With  these  fine  reasons  for  tacking  Utah  and. 
New  Mexico  to  California,  the  committee  proceed 
to  pile  a  new  load  upon  her  back.  Texas  next 
appears  in  the  committee's  plan,  crammed  into  the 
California  bill,  with  all  her  questions  of  debt  and 
boundary,  dispute  with  New  Mexico,  division  into 
future  States,  cession  of  territory  to  the  United 
States,  amount  of  compensation  to  be  given  her, 
thrust  in  along  with  her !  A  compact  with  one 
State  put  into  a  law  for  the  life  of  another !  And 
a  veto  upon  the  admission  of  California  given  to 
Texas  !  This  is  a  monstrosity  of  which  there  is 
no  example  in  the  history  of  our  legislation,  and 
for  the  production  of  which  it  is  fair  to  permit  the 
committee  to  speak  for  themselves.     They  say: 

"A  majority  of  the  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate 
that  the  suction  containing  these  proposals  to  Texas  shall  be 
incorporated  into  the  bill  embracing  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  State,  and  the  establishment  of  territorial  govern- 
ments for  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The  definition  and 
establishment  of  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  has  an  intimate  and  necessary  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico. 
To  form  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  without 
prescribing  the  limits  of  the  territory,  would  leave  the  work 
imperfect  and  incomplete,  and  might  expose  New  Mexico 
to  serious  controversy,  if  not  dangerous  collisions,  with  the 
State  of  Texas.  And  most,  if  not  all,  the  considerations 
which  unite  in  favor  of  combining  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  State  and  the  territorial  bills,  apply  to  the 
boundary  question  of  Texas.  By  the  union  of  the  three 
measures,  every  question  of  difficulty  and  division  which 
has  arisen  out  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  from  Mexico 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  adjusted,  or  placed  in  a  train  of  satisfac- 
tory adjustment.  The  committee,  availing  themselves  of 
the  arduous  and  valuable  labors  of  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, report  a  bill,  herewith  annexed,  (marked  A,)  em- 
bracing those  three  measures,  the  passage  of  which,  uniting 
them  together,  they  recommend  to  the  Senate." 

These  are  the  reasons  of  the  committee,  and 
they  present  grave  errors  in  law,  both  constitutional 
and  municipal,  and  of  geography  and  history. 
They  assume  a  controversy  between  New  Mexico 
and  Texas.  No  such  thing.  New  Mexico  be- 
longs to  the  United  States,  and  the  controversy  m 
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with  the  United  States.  They  assume  there  is  no 
way  to  settle  this  controversy  but  by  a  compact 
with  Texas.  This  is  another  great  mistake.  There 
are  three  ways  to  settle  it:  first,  and  best,  by  a 
compact;  secondly,  by  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  thirdly,  by  giving  a  govern- 
ment to  New  Mexico  according  to  her  actual  ex- 
tent when  the  United  States  acquired  her,  and 
holding  on  to  that  until  the  question  of  title  is  de- 
cided, either  amicably  by  compact,  or  legally  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  fundamental  error  of 
the  committee  is  in  supposing  that  New  Mexico  is 
party  to  this  controversy  with  Texas.  No  such 
thing.  New  Mexico  is  only  the  John  Doe  of  the 
concern.  That  error  corrected,  and  all  the  reason- 
ing of  the  committee  falls  to  the  ground.  For  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  all 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  are  party; 
and  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
extends  to  all  cases  to  which  a  State  is  a  party. 
This  brings  the  case  bang  up  at  once  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  without  waiting 
for  the  consent  of  Texas,  or  waiting  for  New  Mex- 
ico to  grow  up  into  a  State,  so  as  to  have  a  suit 
between  two  States;  and  so  there  is  no  danger 
of  collision,  as  the  committee  suppose,  and  make 
an  argument  for  their  bill,  in  the  danger  there 
is  to  New  Mexico  from  this  apprehended  collision. 
If  any  takes  place,  it  will  be  a  collision  with  the 
United  States  to  whom  the  territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico belongs;  and  she  will  know  how  to  prevent  this 
collision,  first,  by  offering  what  is  not  only  just, 
out  generous,  to  Texas;  and  next  in  defending  her 
territory  from  invasion,  and  her  people  from  vio- 
lence. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  thrusting  Texas,  with 
all  her  multifarious  questions,  into  the  California 
bill;  and,  reduced  to  their  essence,  they  argue 
thus:  Utah  must  go  in,  because  she  binds  upon 
California;  New  Mexico  must  go  in,  because  she 
binds  upon  Utah;  and  Texas  must  go  in,  because 
she  binds  upon  New  Mexico.  And  thus  poor 
California  is  crammed  and  gorged  until  she  is  about 
in  the  condition  that  Jonah  would  have  been  in, 
if  he  had  swallowed  the  whale,  instead  of  the 
whale  swallowing  him.  This  opens  a  new  chap- 
ter in  legislative  ratiocination,  it  substitutes  con- 
tiguity of  territory  for  congruity  of  matter,  and 
makes  geographical  affinities  the  rule  of  legislative 
conjunctions.  Upon  that  principle  the  committee 
might  have  gone  on,  cramming  other  bills  into  the 
California  bill,  all  over  the  United  States;  for  all 
our  territory  is  binding  in  some  one  part  upon 
another.  Upon  that  principle,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia slave  trade  suppression  bill  might  have 
been  interjected;  for,  though  not  actually  binding 
upon  Texas,  yet  it  binds  upon  land  that  binds 
upon  land  that  does  bind  upon  her.  So  of  the 
fugitive  slave  bill.  For,  let  the  fugacious  slave 
run  as  far  as  he  may,  he  must  still  be  on  land;  and, 
that  being  the  case,  the  territorial  contiguity  may 
be  established  which  justifies  the  legislative  con- 
junction. 

Mr.  President,  the  moralist  informs  us,  that 
there  are  some  subjects  too  light  for  reason — too 
grave  for  ridicule;  and  in  such  cases,  the  mere 
moralist  may  laugh  or  cry,  as  he  deems  best.  But 
not  so  with  the  legislator — his  business  is  not 
laughing  or  crying.  Whimpering,  or  simpering, 
is  not  his  mission.  Work  is  his  vocation,  and 
gravity  his  vein;  and  in  that  vein  I  proceed  to  con- 


H  sider  this  interjection  of  Texas,  with  all  her  multi- 
i  farious  questions,  into  the  bowels  of  the  California 
||  bill. 

|i      In  the  first  place,  this  Texas  bill  is  a  compact,. 
depending  for  its  validity  on  the  consent  of  Texas, 
,1  and  is  put  into  the  California  bill  as  part  of  a  com- 
promise and  general  settlement  of  all  the  slavery 
questions;  and,  of  course,  the  whole  must  stand 
!'  together,   or  fall   together.     This  gives  Texas  a 
!  veto  upon  the  admission  of  California.     This  is 
:;  unconstitutional,  as   well   as  unjust;  for,   by  the 
j  Constitution,  new  States   are  to  be  admitted   by 
I  Congress,  and  not  by  another  State;  and,  there- 
ij  fore,  Texas  should  not  have  a  veto  upon  the  ad- 
j  mission  of  California.     In  the  next  place,  Texas 
ii  presents  a  great  many  serious  questions  of  her 
||  own — some  of  them  depending  upon  a  compact 
already  existing  with  the  United  States,  many  of 
them  concerning  the  United  States,  one  concern- 
ing New  Mexico,  but  no  one  reaching  to  Califor- 
nia.      She  has  a  question  of  boundary  nominally 
with  New  Mexico,  in  reality  with  the  United  States, 
as  the  owner  of  New  Mexico;  and  that  might  be  a 
reason  for  joining  her  in  a  bill,  so  far  as  that  boun- 
dary is  concerned,  with  New  Mexico;  but  it  can  be 
no  reason  for  joining  her  to  California.  The  western 
boundary  of  Texas  is  the  point  of  collision  with 
New  Mexico;  and  this  plan  of  the  committee,  in- 
stead of  proposing  a  suitable  boundary   between 
them,  adapted  to  localities,   or  leaving  to  each  its 
actual  possessions,  disturbing  no  interest,  until  the 
decision  of  title  upon  the  universal   principle  of 
uti  possidetis;  instead  of  these  obvious  and  natural 
remedies,  the  plan  of  the  committee  cuts  deep  into 
the  actua.1  possessions  of  the  United  States  in  New 
Mexico — rousing  the  question  which  the  commit- 
tee professes  to  avoid,  the  question   of  extending 
slavery,  and  so  disturbing  the  whole  United  States. 
And  here  I  must  insist  on  the  error  of  the  com- 
mittee in  constitutional  and  municipal  law,  before 
I  point  out  their  mistakes  in  geography  and  his- 
tory.    They  treat  New  Mexico  as  having  a  con- 
troversy with  Texas — as  being  in  danger  of  a  col- 
lision with  her — and  that  a  compact  with  Texas  to 
settle  the  boundary  between  them  is  the  only  way 
to  settle  that  controversy  and  prevent  that  collision. 
Now,  all  this  is  a  mistake.     The   controversy  is 
not  with  New  Mexico,  but  with  the  United  States,, 
and  the  judicial    power  of  the  United  States  has 
jurisdiction  of  it.     Again,  possession  is  title  until 
the  right  is  tried;  and  the  United  States  having  the 
possession,  may  give  a  government  at  once  accord- 
ing to  the  possession;  and  then  wait  the  decision 
j  of  title. 

j      I  avoid  all  argument  about  right — the  eventual 

right  of  Texas  to  any  part  of  what  was  New  Mex  - 

ico  before  the  existence  of  Texas.     I  avoid  that 

question.     Amicable  settlement  of  contested  claim, 

I  and  not  adjudication  of  title,  is  now  my  object.     I 

j  need  no  argument  from  any  quarter  to  satisfy  me 

j  that  the  Texas  questions  ought  to  be  settled.     I 

i  happened  to  know  that  before  Texas  was  annexed, 

|  and  brought  in  bills  and  made  speeches   for  that 

j  purpose,  at  that  time.     I  brought  in  such  bills  six 

I  years  ago,  and  again  at  the  present  session;  and 

j  whenever  presented  singie,  either  by  myself  or  any 

other  person,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  it  a  generous 

consideration;  but,  as  part  of  the  California  bill,  I 

wash  my  hands  of  it. 

I  am  against  disturbing  actual  possession,  either 
that  of  New  Mexico  or  of  Texas;  and,  therefore, 


am  in  favor  of  leaving  to  each  all  its  population, 
and  an  ample  amount  of  compact  and  homoge- 
neous territory.  With  this  view,  all  my  bills  and 
plans  for  a  divisional  line  between  New  Mexico 
and  Texas — whether  of  1844  or  1850— left  to 
each  all  its  settlements,  all  its  actual  possessions, 
all  its  uncontested  claim;  and  divided  the  re- 
mainder by  a  line  adapted  to  the  geography  and 
natural  divisions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  suitable 
to  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  people 
themselves.  This  gave  a  longitudinal  line  between 
them;  and  the  longitude  of  100  decrees  in  my  bill 
of  1844,  and  102  degrees  in  tny  bill  of  1850 — and 
both  upon  the  same  principle  of  leaving  possessions 
intact,  Texas  having  extended  her  settlements  in 
the  mean  time.  The  proposed  line  of  the  commit- 
tee violates  all  these  conditions.  It  cuts  deep 
and  arbitrarily  into  the  actual  possessions  of  New 
Mexico,  such  as  she  held  them  before  Texas  had 
existence;  and  so  conforms  to  no  principle  of  pub- 
lic policy,  private  right,  territorial  affinity,  or  local 
propriety.  It  begins  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  twenty 
miles  in  a  straight  line  above  El  Paso,  and  thence, 
diagonally  and  northeastwardly,  to  the  point 
where  the  Red  river  crosses  the  longitude  of  100°. 
Now,  this  beginning,  twenty  miles  above  El 
Paso,  i3  about  three  hundred  miles  in  a  straight 
line  (near  six  hundred  by  the  windings  of  the 
river)  above  the  ancient  line  of  New  Mexico;  and 
this  diagonal  line  to  the  Red  river  cuts  about  four 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  through  the  ancient 
New  Mexican  possessions,  cutting  off  about  sev- 
enty thousand  square  miles  of  territory  from  New 
Mexico,  where  there  is  no  slavery,  and  giving  it 
to  Texas,  where  there  is.  This  constitutes  a  more 
serious  case  of  tacking  than  even  that  of  sticking 
incongruous  bills  together,  and  calls  for  a  most 
considerate  examination  of  all  the  circumstances 
it  involves.  I  will  examine  these  circumstances, 
first  making  a  statement,  and  then  sustaining  it  by 
proof. 

El  Paso,  above  which  the  Texas  boundary  is 
now  proposed  to  be  placed  by  the  committee,  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  New  Mexican  towns, 
and  to  which  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  re- 
treated in  the  great  Indian  revolt  in  1680,  and  made 
their  stand,  and  thence  recovered  the  whole  prov- 
ince. It  was  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico,  and  the  most  southern 
town  of  the  province,  a3  Taos  was  the  most  north- 
ern. Being  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the 
dividing  line  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  leaves  it  out  of  our  limits,  and 
consequently  out  of  the  present  limits  of  New 
Mexico;  but  New  Mexico  still  extends  to  the  Rio 
del  Norte  at  the  Paso;  and  therefore  this  beginning 
line  proposed  by  the  committee  cuts  into  the 
ancient  possession  of  New  Mexico — a  possession 
dating  from  the  year  1595.  That  line,  in  its  course 
to  the  Red  river,  cuts  the  river  and  valley  of  the 
Puerco  (called  Pecos  in  the  upper  part)  into  two 
parts,  leaving  the  lower  and  larger  part  to  Texas; 
the  said  Rio  Puerco  and  its  valley,  from  head  to 
mouth,  having  always  been  a  part  of  New  Mexico, 
and  now  in  its  actual  possession.  Putting  together 
what  is  cut  from  the  Puerco,  and  from  the  Del 
Norte  above  and  below  El  Paso,  and  it  would 
amount  to  about  seventy  thousand  square  miles, 
to  be  taken  by  the  committee's  line  from  its  pres- 
ent and  ancient  possessor  and  transferred  to  a  new 
claimant.  This  is  what  the  new  line  would  do,  and 


in  doing  it  would  raise  the  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  and  of  its  existence  at  this  time, 
by  law,  in  New  Mexico  as  a  part  of  Texas. 

This  statement  is  too  important  to  remain  a  mere 
statement.  I  therefore  proceed  to  verify  it;  and 
for  that  purpose  have  recourse  to  the  highest  au- 
thorities—Humboldt's  Essay  upon  New  Spain, 
Pike's  Journal  of  his  passage  through  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Dr.  Wislizenus's  report  of  his  tour  with 
Doniphan's  expedition.  1  begin  with  Humboldt, 
and  quote  him  to  show  the  boundaries  of  New 
Mexico  on  the  east,  where  that  province  bounded 
upon  Texas  and  Coahu>Ha.  At  page  282,  vol.  1, 
Paris  edition  of  the  Essay,  he  says: 

"J'aiirae^.  lee  limites  <le  Coahuila  et  de  Texas,  pies  de 
I 'embouchure  du  Rio  Puerco,  et  vers  les  sources  du  Rio  de 
San  Saba,  tellcs  que  je  les  ai  trouviSes  indiquSes  dans  les 
cartes  speeiales  conserves  dans  les  archives  de  la  vice- 
royaut£,  et  dress^es  par  des  ing^uieurs  au  service  du  roi 
d'Espagne." 

Is  English  :  "  I  have  traced  the  limits  of  Coahuila  and 
of  Texas  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  towards  the 
sources  of  the  liio  de  San  Saba,  such  as  I  have  round  ihem 
in  the  special  maps  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  vice- 
royalty,  and  drawn  up  by  engineers  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain." 

This  is  what  Humboldt  says  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico;  and  his  map  illustrates 
what  he  says.  He  places  that  boundary,  as  it 
leaves  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  at  about  twelve 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco,  in  west  lon- 
gitude 104,  and  in  north  latitude  29^,  and  thence 
northeastwardly  to  the  head  of  the  Rio  San  Saba, 
a  branch  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  Texas,  in  north 
latitude  32°  15',  and  in  west  longitude  101.  This 
is  the  line  he  gives  as  found  in  the  special  maps 
drawn  up  by  engineers  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
vice-royalty  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Further  than 
that  he  does  not  trace  it,  because  the  country  was 
wild  and  unoccupied  except  by  roving  Indians; 
but  that  is  far  enough  for  our  purpose.  It  is  enough 
to  show  that  New  Mexico,  under  the  Spanish 
government,  extended  as  far  east  as  101  degrees 
of  longitude,  covering  the  whole  course  of  the 
Puerco,  and  entering  what  is  now  the  county  of 
Bexar,  in  Texas.  So  much  for  Humboldt:  now 
for  Pike.  He  says,  at  p.  5  of  his  appendix  to  the 
journal  of  his  journey  through  New  Mexico: 

"New  Mexico  lies  between  30°  30'  and  44°  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  104  and  108  degrees  of  west  longitude,  and  is  the 
most  northern  province  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain.  It 
extends  northwest  into  an  undefined  boundary — is  bounded 
north  and  east  by  Louisiana,  south  by  New  Biscay  and  Coa- 
huila, and  west  by  Sonora  ;ind  California.  Its  length  is  un- 
known: its  breadth  may  be  600  miles;  but  the  inhabited  part 
is  not  more  than  400  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth,  lying 
along  the  river  del  Norte  from  the  37°  to  the  31°  30'  of  north 
latitude :  hut  in  this  space  there  is  a  desert  of  more  than  250 
miles.  Santa  F6  is  the  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the 
governor.  El  Paso  is  the  second  city,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  lieutenant  governor.  It  is  the  most  southern  town 
of  the  province,  as  Taos  is  the  most  northern." 

This  is  the  journal  of  Pike,  and  his  map  corre- 
sponds with  it.  It  shows  the  eastern  boundary  of 
New  Mexico,  leaving  the  Del  Norte  a  few  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco,  in  longitude  104, 
and  bearing  northeast  towards  the  San  Saba.  This 
corresponds  with  Humboldt,  and  shows  that,  in 
naming  104  as  the  eastern  longitudinal  limit  of 
New  Mexico,  he  was  only  speaking  of  the  point 
at  which  it  left  the  Rio  del  Norte,  called  in  that 
part  the  Rio  Grande.  His  map — the  breadth  of 
the  province,  stated  by  him  at  six  hundred  miles — 
and  the  boundary  east  on  Louisiana-  -all  show  that 
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he  carried  the  eastern  boundary,  after  leaving  the 
Del  Norte,  as  far  northeast  as  Humboldt  had  done. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  Pike,  then  a  lieutenant, 
afterwards  a  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  an  energetic  explorer  as  well  as  a  brave 
officer,  and  much  addicted  to  geographical  study. 
He  had  explored  the  head-waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Arkansas,  and  then  traversed  New 
Mexico  and  the  contiguous  provinces  to  Chihua- 
hua, and  thence  to  Texas,  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Spanish  officers,  and  improved  the  occa- 
sion to  learn  the  geography  and  history  of  the 
country  through  which  he  was  led,  and  gave  us 
the  earliest  American  account  of  the  internal  pro- 
vinces of  New  Spain. 

Dr.  Wislizenus,  a  scientific  traveler,  and  one  of 
the  latest  in  the  (former)  internal  provinces,  con- 
firms both  Humboldt  and  Pike.  In  his  journal  of 
'46- '47,  he  says: 

"  Under  the  Spanish  government,  Texas,  with  Coahuila, 
New  Santander,  and  New  Leon,  belonged  to  the  general 
commandancia  of  the  provincias  internets  orientates.  This 
division  was  made  in  1807.  In  1824,  when  nineteen  inde- 
pendent States  and  some  territories  formed  themselves  into 
the  present  Republic  of  Mexico,  New  Leon  and  New 
Santander,  became  two  of  those  States,  the  latter  having 
changed  its  name  into  Tamau!ipas,anrl  Coahuilaand  Texas 
united  formed  a  third  State.  The  boundaries  of  those  Stales 
continued  to  be  the  same  as  under  the  Spanish  government. 
All  the  authorities  which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  compare, 
in  regard  to  the  then  southern  boundary  of  Texas,  seem  to 
agree  in  a  line  along  the  Nueces;  but  the  respective  bound- 
ary between  Coahuila  and  Texas  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  indefinite  from  the  earliest  settlements.  Hum- 
boldt, in  his  Essay  Politique  sur  le  royaume  de  la  Nouvelle 
Espagne,  v.  i,  p.  289,  says  :  "  J  'ai  traced  les  limites  de  Coa- 
huila etde  Texas  pies  de  1 'embouchure  du  Rio  Puerco  et  vers 
les  sources  du  Rio  de  San  Saba,  telles  que  je  les  ai  trouvles 
indiqu<js  dans  les  cartes  speeiales  conserves  dans  les  ar- 
chives de  la  vice-royaute,  et  dress^es  par  des  ing^nieurs  au 
service  du  roi  d'Espagne.  Mais  comment  determiner  des 
limites  territoriales  dans  des  savannes  imnienses  ou  les 
mltairies  sont  eloigners  les  unes  des  autres  de  15  a  20 
lieues,  et  ou  l'on  ne  trouve  presque  aucune  trace  de  A6- 
frichement  ou  de  culture." 

A  late  German  work  on  Mexico  by  Muehlenpfordt,  pub- 
lished in  1844,  contains  the  following  comment  upon  the 
same  subject:  "The  boundaries  of  the  present  State  of 
Coahuila  towards  Texas  in  the  north  and  northeast  are 
rather  indefinite,  but  we  presume  that  towards  the  north 
the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Puerco  to  the  small  lake  of  San  Saba,  near 
the  32°  north  latitude."  And  in  another  place  the  same 
author  says  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas:  "The  State,  form- 
erly called  the  colony  of  New  Santander,  and  belonging  to 
the  intendance  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  but  since  the  revolution 
of  Mexico  an  independent  State,  is  bound  on  the  north  bv 
the  State  of  Coahuila  and  the  present  Republic  of  Texas", 
and  on  the  east  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Laguna  de 
Tampico  to  the  Nueces  river,  or  from  the  22°  to  the  28° 
north  latitude." 

In  the  "  Ensayo  estadistico  sobre  el  Estado  de  Chihua- 
hua," published  in  Chihuahua,  1842,  I  find  (p.  10)  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

"  El  Rio  de  Pecos  forma  la  linea  divisoria  del  Estado  con 
el  de  Coahuila  y  Tejas,  desde  los  32°  30^  latitud  norte,  hasta 
se  desemboque  en  el  Rio  Grande  del  Norte." 

"The  Pecos  river  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the 
State  of  Chihuahua  and  that  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  from 
32°  30'  north  latitude,  down  to  its  mouth,  into  the  Rio 
Grande." 

The  Pecos  and  the  Puerco,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, are  the  same  river,  called,  at  its  sources, 
after  the  name  of  the  Indian  tribe  who  lived  upon 
them,  and  in  its  lower  part  Puerco,  from  the  color 
of  its  waters,  muddy.  All  authorities  agree  that 
this  river  was,  and  is,  in  New  Mexico. 

The  map  of  Dr.  Wislizenus,  which  I  now  pro- 
duce, agrees  with  Humboldt  and  Pike,  except  in 
the  correction  of  slight  differences  in  longitudes  and 
atitudes,  which  his  accurate  instruments  enabled 


him  to  make,  and  which  have  no  practical  con- 
sequence in  this  examination.  On  this  map  I 
have  marked,  in  a  red  pencil  line,  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  as  it  existed  under  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  in  a  dotted  red  pencil 
line  the  new  boundary  as  proposed  by  our  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen.  The  difference  between  the 
two  lines  is,  as  I  have  stated,  about  seventy  thou- 
sand square  miles;  and  to  that  extent  is  New 
Mexico  to  be  effected  by  that  proposed  line. 

To  avoid  all  misconception,  I  repeat  what  I  have 
already  declared,  that  I  am  not  occupying  myself 
with  the  question  of  title  as  it  may  exist  and  be 
eventually  determined  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas;  nor  am  I  questioning  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  any  line  it  pleases  in  that  quar- 
ter for  the  State  of  Texas,  with  the  consent  of  the 
State,  and  any  one  it  pleases  for  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  without  her  consent.  I  am  not  occu- 
pying myself  with  the  questions  of  title  or  power, 
but  with  the  question  of  possession  only — and 
how  far  the  possession  of  New  Mexico  is  to  be 
disturbed,  if  disturbed  at  all,  by  the  committee's 
line;  and  the  effect  of  that  disturbance  in  rousing 
the  slavery  question  in  that  quarter.  In  that  point 
of  view  the  fact  of  possession  is  everything:  foe 
the  possessor  has  a  right  to  what  he  holds  until 
the  question  of  title  is  decided — by  law,  in  a  ques- 
tion between  individuals  or  communities  in  a  land 
of  law  and  order — or  by  negotiation  or  arms  be- 
tween independent  Powers.  I  use  the  phrase,  pos- 
session by  New  Mexico;  but  it  is  only  for  brevity, 
and  to  give  locality  to  the  term  possession.  New 
Mexico  possesses  no  territory;  she  is  a  territory, 
and  belongs  to  the  United  States;  and  the  United 
States  own  her  as  she  stood  on  the  day  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  cession  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  and  it  is  into 
that  possession  that  I  inquire,  and  all  which  I 
assert  that  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  hold 
until  the  question  of  title  is  decided.  And  to  save 
inquiry  or  doubt,  and  to  show  that  the  committee 
are  totally  mistaken  in  law  in  assuming  the  consent 
of  Texas  to  be  indispensable  to  the  settlement  of 
the  title,  1  say  there  are  three  ways  to  settle  it,  the 
first  and  best  by  compact,  as  I  proposed  before 
Texas  was  annexed,  and  again  by  a  bill  of  this 
year:  next  by  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  under 
that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  extends  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  to  all  contro- 
versies to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and 
that  other  clause  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court 
original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  to  which  a  State 
is  a  party:  the  third  way  is  for  the  United  States 
to  give  a  government  to  New  Mexico  according  to 
the  territory  she  possessed  when  she  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  These  are  the  three  ways  to 
settle  the  question — one  of  them  totally  dependent 
on  the  will  of  Texas — one  totally  independent  of 
her  will— and  one  independent  of  her  will  until  she 
chooses  to  go  into  court.  As  to  anything  that 
Texas  or  New  Mexico  may  do  in  taking  or  relin- 
quishing possession,  it  is  all  moonshine.  New 
Mexico  is  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  Sue- 
is  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and  she  can- 
not dispose  of  herself,  or  any  part  of  herself;  ho* 
can  Texas  take  her,  or  any  part  of  her.  She  is  to 
stand  as  she  did  the  day  the  United  States  acquired 
her;  and  to  that  point  all  my  examinations  are 
directed. 
And  in  that  point  of  view  it  is  immaterial  wha1 
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are  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico.  The  whole 
of  the  territory  obtained  from  Mexico,  and  not 
rightfully  belonging  to  a  Suite,  belongs  to  the 
United  States;  a  , is  the  property  of  the 

United  States,  and  to  be  attended  to  accordingly. 
Bit  1  proceed  v.ith  the  possession  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  show  that  it  has  been  actual  and  continu- 
ous from  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Don 
Juan  de  Onate,  in  1595,  to  the  present  time.  That 
ancient  actual  possession  has  already  been  shown 
at  the  starting  point  of  the  line— at  El  Paso  del 
Norte.  1  will  now  show  it  to  be  the  same 
throughout  the  continuation  of  the  line  across  the 
Puerco  and  its  valley,  and  at  some  points  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte  below  El  Paso.  And 
first,  of  the  Puerco  river.  It  rises  in  thejlatitude 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
only  ten  miles  from  it,  and  running  south  falls 
into  the  Rio  del  Norte,  about  three  hundred  miles 
on  a  straight  line  below  El  Paso,  and  has  a  valley 
of  its  own  between  the  mountain  range  on  the 
west,  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Del 
Norte,  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  the  high  arid 
table  land  on  the  east  called  El  Llano  Estacado — 
the  Staked  Plain — which  divides  it  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Red  river,  the  Colorado,  the  Brasos, 
and  other  Texan  streams.  It  is  a  long  river,  its 
head  being  in  the  latitude  of  Nashville — its  mouth 
a  degree  and  a  half  south  of  New  Orleans.  It 
washes  the  base  of  the  high  table  land,  and  re- 
ceives no  affluents,  and  has  no  valley  on  that  side; 
on  the  west  it  has  a  valley,  and  many  bold  afflu- 
ents, coming  down  from  the  mountain  range,  (the 
Sierra  Obscura,  the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  the  Sierra 
de  los  Organos,)  which  divides  it  from  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Del  Norte.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
length,  being  a  thousand  miles,  following  its 
windings — from  its  course,  which  is  north  and 
south — from  the  quality  of  its  water,  derived  from 
high  mountains — from  its  valley,  timbered  and 
grassy,  part  prairie,  good  for  cultivation,  for  pas- 
turage, and  salt.  It  has  two  climates,  cold  in  the 
north  from  its  altitude  (seven  thousand  feet)— mild 
in  the  south  from  it3  great  descent,  not  less  than 
five  thousand  feet,  and  with  a  general  amelioration 
of  climate  over  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte  from 
its  openness  on  the  east  and  mountain  shelter  on 
the  west.  It  is  a  river  of  New  Mexico,  and  is 
so  classified  in  geography.  It  is  an  old  possession 
of  New  Mexico,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  it, 
and  has  many  of  her  towns  and  villages  upon  it. 
Las  Vegas,  Gallinas,  Tecolote  Abajo,  Cuesta, 
Pecos,  San  Miguel.  Anton  Chico,  Salinas,  Gran 
Q-uivira,  are  all  upon  it.  Some  of  these  towns 
date  their  origin  as  far  back  as  the  first  conquest 
of  the  Taos  Indians,  about  the  year  1600;  and 
some  have  an  historical  interest,  and  a  special  re- 
lation to  the  question  of  title  between  New  Mex- 
ico and  Texas.  Pecos  is  the  old  village  of  the 
Indians  of  that  name,  famous  for  the  sacred  fire 
so  long  kept  burning  there  for  the  return  of  Monte- 
zuma. Gran  Q,uivira  was  a  considerable  mining 
town  under  the  Spaniards  before  the  year  1680, 
when  it  was  broken  up  in  the  great  Indian  revolt 
of  that  year.  Dr.  Wislizenus  thus  speaks  of  it, 
(June,  1846:) 

•'•  Within  the  last  few  vears  several  Americans  and 
Frenchmen  have  visited  the  place,  and  although  they  have 
not  found  the  reputed  treasure,  thev  certify  at  least  'to  the 
e  [  <ence  of  an  aqueduct,  aboiit  ten  miles  in  length,  to  the 
still  standing  walls  of  several  churcfces,  the  sculpture  of  the 
Spanish  coat  of  arms,  and  to  many  spacious  pits,  supoosed 


to  be  silver  mines.    It  ♦as  no  doubt  a  Spanish  m 
town ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  destroyed  in 
in  the  general  ami  successful  insurrection  of  the  ln<t  ■ 
t  the  Spaniards." 

Lis  Salinas  are  the  salt  lakes  in  the  valley  of 
the  Puerco,  about  one  hundred  miles  southeast 
from  Santa  Fe,  and  where  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  have  obtained  their  salt  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  to  the  present  day.  This  is 
what  Dr.  Wislizenus  says  of  these  places: 

"About  four  days'  traveling  (probably  one  hundred  miles) 
south-southeast  of  Santa  F6,  are  some  extensive  salt  lakes, 
or  Salinas,'  from  which  all  the  salt  used  in  New  Mexico  is 
procured.  Large  caravans  go  there  every  year  from  Santa 
Fi,  in  the  dry  season,  and  return  with  as  much  as  they  can 
transport.  They  exchange,  generally,  one  bushel  of  salt  for 
one  of  Indian  corn,  or  sell  it  for  one,  and  even  two  dollars  a 
bushel." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  salt  man !  I  have  an  al- 
most mystical  reverence  for  salt.  It  is  the  con- 
servative principle  of  nature.  The  life  of  mar; 
and  beast  requires  it.  God  has  bestowed  it;  and 
let  all  keep  it,  to  whom  he  has  given  it.  No  tax- 
ing, or  taking  any  people's  salt ! 

San  Miguel,  twenty  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  is  the 
place  where  the  Texan  expedition,  under  Coloaei 
Cooke,  were  taken  prisoners  in  1841. 

To  all  these  evidences  of  New  Mexican  posses 
sion  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  its  valley,  is  to  be 
added  the  further  evidence  resulting  from  acts  of 
ownership  in  grants  of  land  made  upon  its  upper 
part,  as  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  superior  Spanish 
authorities  before  the  revolution,  and  by  the  New 
Mexican  local  authorities  since.  The  lower  half 
was  ungranted,  and  leaves  much  vacant  land,  and 
the  best  in  the  country,  to  the  United  States. 
The  great  pastoral  lands  of  New  Mexico  are  in  the 
valley  of  the  Puerco,  where  millions  of  sheep  were 
formerly  pastured,  now  reduced  to  about  two  hun 
dred  thousand  by  the  depredation  of  the  Indiana. 
The  New  Mexican  inhabitants  of  the  Del  Norte 
send  their  flocks  there  to  be  herded  by  shepherds, 
on  shares;  and  in  this  way,  and  by  taking 
their  salt  there,  and  in  addition  to  their  towns  and 
settlements,  and  grants  of  lands,  the  New  Mexi- 
cags  have  had  possession  of  the  Puerco  and  its 
valley  since  the  year  1600 — that  is  to  say,  for 
about  one  hundred  years  before  the  shipwreck  of 
La  Salle,  in  the  bay  of  San  Bernardo,  revealed  the 
name  of  Texas  to  Europe  and  America. 

These  are  the  actual  possessions  of  New  Mex- 
ico on  the  Rio  Puerco.  On  the  Rio  del  Norte,  as 
cut  off  by  the  committee's  bill,  there  are,  the  little 
town  of  Frontera,  ten  miles  above  El  Paso,  atdwn 
begun  opposite  El  Paso,  San  Eleazario,  twenty 
miles  below,  and  some  houses  lower  down  oppo- 
site El  Presidio  del  Norte  Ofallthese,jSan  Eleazario 
is  the  most  considerable,  having  a  population  of 
some  four  thousand  souls,  once  a  town  of  New  Bis- 
cay, now  of  New  Mexico,  and  now  the  property  of 
the  United  States  by  avulsion.  It  is  an  island;  and 
the  main  river,  formerly  on  the  north  and  now  on 
the  south  of  the  island,  leaves  it  in  New  Mexico; 
When  Pike  went  through  it,  it  was  the  most 
northern  town,  and  the  frontier  garrison  of  New 
Biscay;  and  there  the  then  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  Mexico,  who  had  escorted  him  from  EI 
Paso,  turned  him  over  to  the  authorities  of  a  new 
province.  It  is  now  the  most  southern  town  of 
New  Mexico,  without  having  changed  its  place, 
but  the  river  which  disappeared  from  its  chain  si 
in  that  place,  in  1752.  has  now  changed  it  to  the 
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south   of  the  island.     Humboldt  thus  describes 
this  phenomenon: 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  Paso  del  Norte  have  preserved 
the  memory  of  a  very  extraordinary  event  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1752.  They  saw  all  at  once  the  bed  of  the  river 
dry  thirty  leagues  above,  and  more  than  twenty  leagues  be 
low  the  Paso:  the  water  of  the  river  threw  itself  into  a 
crevasse  newly  formed,  and  did  not  issue  again  until  near 
the  Presidio  of  San  Eleazario.  This  loss  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
continued  a  considerable  time.  The  beautiful  fields  which 
surround  the  Paso,  and  which  are  traversed  by  litlie  canals 
of  irrigation,  remained  without  watering;  the  inhabitants 
dug  wells  in  the  sand  with  which  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
filled.  Finally,  after  several  weeks  they  saw  the  water  take 
its  ancient  course,  without  doubt,  because  the  crevasse  and 
the  subterranean  conduits  had  filled  themselves." — Essay 
en  New  Spain,  vol.  1,  p.  304 

1  reiterate:  I  am  not  arguing  title;  I  am  only 
showing  possession,  which  is  a  right  to  remain  in 
possession  until  title  is  decided.  The  argument 
of  title  has  often  been  introduced  into  this  question; 
and  a  letter  from  President  Polk,  through  Secre- 
tary Buchanan,  has  often  been  read  on  the  Texan 
side.  Now,  what  I  have  to  say  of  that  letter,  so 
frequently  referred  to,  and  considered  so  conclu- 
sive, is  this:  that,  however  potent  it  may  have 
been  in  inducing  annexation,  or  how  much  soever 
it  may  be  entitled  to  consideration  in  fixing  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  Texas  for  her  Mexican  claim, 
yet  as  an  evidence  of  title,  I  should  pay  no  more 
regard  to  it  than  to  a  chapter  from  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Congress  and  the 
judiciary  are  the  authorities  to  decide  such  claims 
to  titles,  and  not  Presidents  and  Secretaries. 

I  rest  upon  the  position,  then,  that  the  Rio 
Puerco,  and  its  valley,  is  and  was  a  New  Mexican 
possession,  as  well  as  the  left  bank  of  the  Del 
Norte,  from  above  El  Paso  to  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Puerco;  and  that  this  possession  cannot  be 
disturbed  without  raising  the  double  question,  first, 
of  actual  extension  of  slavery;  and,  secondly,  of 
the  present  legal  existence  of  slavery  in  all  New 
Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  a  part  of  Texas. 
These  are  the  questions  which  the  proposed  line  of 
the  committee  raise,  and  force  us  to  face.  They 
are  not  questions  of  my  seeking,  but  I  shall  not 
avoid  them.  It  is  not  a  new  question  with  me, 
this  extension  of  slavery  in  that  quarter.  I  met  it 
in  1844,  before  the  annexation  of  Texas.  On  the 
10th  day  of  June,  of  that  year,  and  as  part  of  a 
bill  for  a  compact  with  Texas,  and  to  settle  all 
questions  with  her — the  very  ones  which  now 
perplex  us — before  she  was  annexed,  1  proposed, 
as  article  V.  in  the  projected  compact: 

Art.  V.  "  The  existence  of  slavery  to  be  forever  prohibi- 
ted in  that  part  of  the  annexed  territory  which  lies  west  of 
the  hundredth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich." 

This  is  what  I  proposed  six  years  ago,  and  a$ 
one  in  a  series  of  propositions  to  be  offered  to 
Texas  and  Mexico  for  settling  all  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  projected  annexation  beforehand. 
They  were  not  adopted.  Immediate  annexation, 
without  regard  to  consequences,  was  the  cry;  and 
all  temperate  counsels  were  set  down  to  British 
Traitors,  Abolitionists,  and  Whigs.  Well !  we 
have  to  regard  consequences  now — several  con- 
sequences: one  of  which  is  this  large  extension  of 
slavery,  which  the  report  and  conglomerate  bills 
of.  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  force  us  to  face.  I 
did  so  sixyearsago,and  heard  no  outbreak  against 
my  opinions  then.  But  my  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  dates  further  back  than  1844 — 
forty  years  further  hack;  and  as  this  is  a  suitable 


time  for  a  general  declaration,  and  a  sort  of  gen- 
eral conscience  delivery,  I  will  say  that  my  oppo- 
sition to  it  dates  from  1804,  when  I  was  a  student 
at  law  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  studied  the 
subject  of  African  slavery  in  an  American  book — 
a  Virginia  book — Tucker's  edition  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries.  And  here  it  is,  (holding  up  a  vol- 
umeand  reading  from  the  title  page:)  "Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  with  notes  of  reference  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  five 
volumes,  with  an  appendix  to  each  volume  containing 
short  tracts,  as  appeared  necessary  to  form  a  connected 
view  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union.  By  St-  George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Law 
in  the  University  of  William  and  Mary,  and  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  General  Court  in  Virginia."  In 
this  American  book — this  Virginia  edition  of  an 
English  work — I  found  my  principles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  Among  the  short  tracts  in  the 
appendixes  is  one  of  fifty  pages  in  the  appendix  to 
the  first  volume,  second  part,  which  treats  of  the 
subject  of  African  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  total  condemnation  of  the  institution,  and  a 
plan  for  its  extinction  in  Virginia.  In  that  work 
— in  that  school — that  old  Virginia  school  which 
I  was  taught  to  reverence — I  found  my  principles 
on  slavery:  and  adhere  to  them.  I  concur  in  the 
whole  essay,  except  the  remedy — gradual  eman- 
cipation— and  find  in  that  remedy  the  danger  which 
the  wise  men  of  Virginia  then  saw  and  dreaded, 
but  resolved  to  encounter,  because  it  was  to  be- 
come worse  with  time:  the  danger  to  both  races 
from  so  large  an  emancipation.  The  men  of  that 
day  were  uot  enthusiasts  or  fanatics:  they  were 
statesmen  and  philosophers.  They  knew  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  black  slave  was  not  a  mere 
question  between  master  and  slave — not  a  question 
of  property  merely — but  a  question  of  white  and 
black — between  races;  and  what  was  to  be  the 
consequence  to  each  race  from  a  large  emancipa- 
tion.* And  there  the  wisdom,  not  the  philanthropy, 
of  Virginia  balked  fifty  years  ago;  there  the  wis- 
dom of  America  balks  now.  And  here  I  find  the 
largest  objection  to  the  extension  of  slavery — to 
planting  it  in  new  regions  where  it  does  not  now 
exist — bestowing  it  on  those  who  have  it  not.  The 
incurability  of  the  evil  is  the  greatest  objection  to 
the  extension  of  slavery.  If.  is  wrong  for  the  legis- 
lator to  inflict  an  evil  which  can  be  cured:  how 
much  more  to  inflict  one  that  is  incurable,  and 
against  the  will  of  the  people  who  are  to  endure  it 
forever !  1  quarrel  with  no  one  for  supposing  sla- 
very a  blessing:  I  deem  it  an  evil:  and  would 
neither  adopt  it  nor  impose  it  on  others.  Yet  I  am 
a  slaveholder,  and  among  the  few  members  of 
Congress  who  hold  slaves  in  this  District.  The 
French  proverb  tells  us  that  nothing  is  new  but 
what  has  been  forgotten.  So  of  this  objection  to 
a  large  emancipation.  Every  one  sees  now  that  it 
is  a  question  of  races,  involving  consequences 
which  go  to  the  destruction  of  one  or  the  other:  it 
was  seen  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  wisdom  of  Vir- 
ginia balked  at  it  then.     It  seems  to  be  above  hu- 

*  "  It  may  be  asked  why  not  retain  the  blacks  among  us, 
and  incorporate  them  into  the  State.  Deep-rooted  prejudices 
entertained  by  the  whites ;  ten  thousand  recollections  of  the 
blacks  of  the  injuries  they  have  sustained  ;  new  provoca- 
tions; the  real  distinctions  which  nature  has  made;  and 
many  other  circumstances,  will  divide  us  into  parties,  and 
pr  dtice  convulsions,  which  will  probably  nevei  end  but  in 
the  extermination  of  one  or  the  other  race."—  Jefferson. 
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man  wisdom.  But  there  is  a  wisdom  above  human  ! 
and  to  that  we  must  look.     In  the  mean  time,  not  ' 
extend  the  evil. 

**In  refusing  to  extend  slavery  into  these  seventy 
thousand  square  miles,  1  act  in  conformity  not 
only  10  my  own  long-established  principles,  but 
also  in  conformity  to  the  long-established  practice 
of  Congress.  Five  times  in  four  years  did  Con- 
gress refuse  the  prayer  of  Indiana  for  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  anti-slavery  clause  of  the  ordin- 
ance of  *67.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1803,  Mr. 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  memorial  praying  the  suspen- 
sion was  referred,  made  a  report  against  it,  which 
was  concurred  in  by  the  House.  This  is  the  re- 
port: 

"  That  the  rapid  population  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  suffici- 
ently en  sices,  in  the  opinion  ofyour  committee,  that  the  labor 
of  slaves  is  not  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  and  settle- 
ment of  colonies  in  Uiat  region.  That  tins  labor,  demon- 
strably the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more  valuable  than  any 
known  to  that  quarter  of  the  United  States  :  that  the  com- 
mittee deem  it  highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair 
a  provision  wisely  calculated!  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosp-nty  of  the  northwestern  country,  and  to  give  strength 
and  security  to  that  extensive  frontier.  In  the  salutary  ope- 
ration of  this  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  will,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  find  ample  remuneration  for  a  temporary  privation  of 
larb  or  and  of  emigration." 

This  report  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  in  1803:  the 
next  year,  March,  1804,  a  different  report,  on  the 
same  prayer,  was  made  by  a  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  was  chairman.  It  re- 
commended a  suspension  of  the  anti-slavery  clause 
for  ten  years:  it  was  not  concurred  in  by  the 
House.  Two  years  afterwards,  February,  1806, 
a  similar  report,  recommending  suspension  for  ten 
years,  was  made  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Gar- 
nett,  of  Virginia,  was  chairman:  it  met  the  same 
fate — non-concurrence.  The  next  year,  1807,  both 
Houses  were  tried.  In  February  of  that  year,  a 
committee  of  the  House,  of  which  Mr.  Parke  was 
chairman,  reported  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  clause:  the  report  was  not  concurred  in. 
And  in  November  of  that  year,  Mr.  Franklin,  of 
North  Carolina,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
the  Senate,  made  a  report  against  the  suspension, 
which  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  and  unani- 
mously, as  it  would  seem  from  the  Journal,  there 
being  no  division  called  for.  Thus,  five  times  in 
four  years,  the  respective  Houses  of  Congress 
refused  to  admit  even  a  temporary  extension,  or 
rather  reextension  of  slavery  into  Indiana  terri- 
tory, which  had  been  before  the  ordinance  of  '87  a 
slave  territory,  holding  many  slaves  at  Vincennes. 
These  five  refusals  to  suspend  the  ordinance  of 
87,  were  so  many  confirmations  of  it.  All  the 
rest  of  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  was 
to  the  same  effect  or  stronger.  The  Missouri  com- 
promise line  was  a  curtailment  of  slave  territory, 
the  Texas  annexation  resolutions  were  the  same; 
the  ordinance  of  '87  itself,  so  often  confirmed  by 
Congress,  was  a  curtailment  of  slave  territory — in 
fact  its  actual  abolition ;  for  it  is  certain  that  slavery 
existed  in  fact  in  the  French  settlements  of  the 
Illinois  at  that  time;  and  that  the  ordinance  term- 
inated it.  I  act  then  in  conformity  to  the  long, 
uniformly  established  policy  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  in  conformity  to  my  own  principles,  in  refusing 
to  vote  the  extension  of  slavery,  which  the  com- 
mittee's line  would  involve. 


And  here,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we,  of  the 
!  present  day,  mistake  the  point  of  the  true  objec- 
1  tion  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  We  look  at  itas  it 
'.  concerns  the  rights,  or  interests,  of  the  inhabitants 
;  of  the  States !  and  not  as  it  may  concern  the  people 
;  to  whom  it  is  to  be  given  '  and  to  whom  it^is  to  be 
I  an  irrevocable  gift — to  them,  and  posterity  !  Mr. 
!  Randolph's  report,  in  the  case  of  Indiana,  took 
J  the  true  ground.  It  looked  to  the  interest  of  the 
i  people  to  whom  the  slavery  was  to  go,  and  refused 
I  them  an  evil,  although  they  begged  for  it. 

I  return  to  the  point — the  70,000  square  miles 
I  of  territory  which  the  committee's  line  would 
j  transfer  from  the  possession  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
I  possession  of  Texas — and  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  which  grows  out  of  that  trans- 
fer. There  is  no  slavery  on  it  now,  either  in  law 
or  in  fact.  It  will  be  there  by  law  if  the  transfer  is 
made.  This  leaves  open  but  one  question,  and 
that  is,  can  climate  be  relied  upon  to  keep  it  away  ? 
1  think  not  There  are  two  climates  in  New 
Mexico — one  frigid,  the  other  temperate;  and  these 
70,000  square  miles  are  in  the  temperate  part.  It 
is  a  long  province,  stretching  north  and  south, 
high  and  mountainous  in  the  north — lower,  and 
with  broader  valley  lower  down.  Santa  Fe  has 
an  elevation  of  7,250  feet,  El  Paso  3,800.  The 
Rio  del  Norte  is  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  the  river  above,  (Rio  Arriva;)  in  the  lower 
part,  river  below  (Rio  Abajo;)  and  the  climate 
corresponds  with  this  structure  of  the  country — 
rigorous  at  Santa  Fe,  mild  at  El  Paso.  Humboldt 
thus  speaks  of  them: 

"  New  Mexico,  though  placed  under  the  same  latitude  with 
Syria  and  Central  Persia,  has  a  climate  eminently  cold.  It 
freezes  there  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  May,  near  to 
S.iSTA  Fe,  and  a  little  further  north  (under  the  parallel  of 
the  Morea)  the  Rio  del  Norte  is  covered  sometimes  several 
years  in  succession  with  ice  so  thick  that  horses  and  car- 
riages pass  on  it.  We  do  not  know  the  elevation  of  the 
country  in  New  Mexico;  but  I  doubt  whether,  under  the 
37°  of  latitude,  the  bed  of  the  river  may  have  more  than 
seven  or  eight  hundred  metres  of  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  mountains  which  border  the  valley  of  the 
Del  Norte,  even  those  at  the  foot  of  which  is  placed  the  vil- 
lage of  Taos,  lose  theirsnow  already  toward;  the  commence 
ment  of  the  month  ol'Juue." — Vol.  1,  p.  3i)2. 

"  The  environs  of  El  Paso  are  a  delicious  country,  which 
resemble  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Andalusia.  The  fields 
are  cultivated  in  corn  and  wheat.  The  vineyards  produce 
excellent  wines,  which  are  preferred  even  to  the  wines  of 
Parras  and  of  New  Biscay.  The  gardens  contain,  in  abund- 
ance, all  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe— figs,  peaches,  pome- 
granates, and  pears." — Vol.  I,  p.  306. 

Humboldt  is  right,  and  recent  travellers  confirm 
now  what  he  wrote  in  1804.  It  was  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  some  three  degrees 
north  of  Santa  Fe,  that  Colonel  Fremont  suffered 
his  great  disaster — had  to  struggle  through  snows 
above  the  heads  of  men  and  horses,  and  found  it  a 
relief  to  tread  the  river,  solid  with  ice,  for  a  road. 
At  Santa  Fe,  the  20th  of  February,  he  found  it 
winter;  eight  days  afterwards,  on  the  Rio  Abajo, 
halfway  to  El  Paso,  and  having  descended  two 
thousand  six  hundred  feet,  and  still  one  thousand 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  El  Paso,  he 
foui.d  it  spring — the  farmers  ploughing  and  seed- 
ing, the  early  fruit  trees  in  bloom,  and  the  air  so 
mild  that  he  camped  out  of  nights,  and  without 
tents,  though  in  a  settled  and  hospitable  country. 
Here,  then,  are  two  climates  in  New  Mexico — 
one  a  barrier  against  the  introduction  of  African 
slavery,  the  other  not;  and  it  is  that  part  which  is 
not  a  barrier  that  is  proposed  to  be  transferred  to- 
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Texas.  This  applies  to  die  Del  Norte  and  its 
valley:  it  is  still  more  true  of  the  Puerco  and  its 
valley.  Rising  in  the  latitude,  and  at  the  eleva 
tion  of  Santa  Fe,  it  descends  below  the  latitude, 
and  below  the  elevation  of  El  Paso,  and  is  milder 
in  its  climate  throughout,  because  more  open  to 
the  east,  and  sheltered  on  the  west  by  a  long  and 
lofty  range  of  mountains.  Its  more  genial  climate 
makes  it,  as  I  have  said,  the  bucolic  region  of  New 
Mexico,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of 
the  Del  Norte  send  their  flocks  to  find  their  own 
food,  and  live'  without  shelter,  the  year  round. 
And  it  is  precisely  the  southern  half  of  this  river 
and  valley,  reaching  a  degree  &<d  a  half  south  of 
New  Orleans,  and  without  sufficient  altitude  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  southern  latitude,  that  the 
committee's  bill  would  transfer  this  large  district 
from  the  possession  of  New  Mexico  to  the  pos- 
session of  Texas.  Climate  there  can  be  no  bar 
to  the  introduction  of  slavery;  and  thus  its  actual 
extension  into  that  quarter  becomes  the  question 
which  the  committee's  bill  forces  us  to  face — and 
which  I  have  faced  ! 

The  committee's  line  has  the  further  ill  conse- 
quence of  raisine  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
slavery  by  law  in  the  Santa  Fe  part  even  of  New 
Mexico.  If  their  line  is  a  compromise  of  the  Texas 
claim ,  it  admits  the  right  and  sovereignty  of  Texas 
both  above  and  below,  and  will  involve  members 
in  an  inconvenient  vote — the  consequence  of  which 
is  readily  seen. 

This  is  a  consequence  which  the  committee's 
bill  involves,  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
but  in  the  total  rejection  of  their  plan,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  line  which  I  propose — the  longi- 
tudinal line  of  102 — which,  corresponding  with 
ancient  title  and  actual  possession,  avoids  the 
question  of  slavery  in  either  country;  which,  leav- 
ing the  population  of  each  untouched,  disturbs  no 
interest,  and  which,  in  splitting  the  high  sterile  ta- 
ble land  of  the  Staked  Plain,  conforms  to  the  nat- 
ural division  of  the  country,  and  leaves  to  each  a 
natural  frontier,  and  an  ample  extend  of  compact 
and  homogeneous  territory-  To  Texas  is  left  all 
the  territory  drained  by  all  the  rivers  which  have 
their  mouths  within  her  limits,  whether  those 
mouths  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi, 
•or  the  Rio  Grande:  to  New  Mexico  is  left  the 
whole  course  of  the  Ri©  Puerco  and  all  its  valley; 
and  which,  added  to  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte, 
will  make  a  State  of  the  first  class  in  point  of  ter- 
ritory, susceptible  of  large  population  and  wealth, 
and  in  a  compact  form  capable  of  defence  against 
Indians.  The  Staked  Plain  is  the  natural  frontier 
of  both  countries.  It  is  a  dividing  wall  between 
systems  of  waters  and  systems  of  countries.  It  is 
a  high  sterile  plain,  some  sixty  miles  wide  upon 
some  five  hundred  long,  running  north  and  south, 
its  westera  declivity  abrupt  and  washed  by  the 
Puerco  at  its  base:  its  eastern  broken  into  chasms 
■ — canones — from  which  issue  the  myriad  of  little 
streams  which,  flowing  towards  the  rising  sun, 
form  the  great  rivers — Red  river,  Brasos,  Color- 
ado, Nueces,  which  find  their  outlet  in  the  Missis- 
sippi or  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  salient 
feature  in  North  American  geography — a  table  of 
land  sixty  miles  wide,  five  hundred  long,  and  some 
thousands  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — and* 
sterile,  level,  without  a  shrub,  a  plant,  or  grass, 
and  presenting  to  the  traveler  a  horizon  of  its  own 
-like  the  ocean.     Without  a  landmark  to  guide  the 


steps  of  the  traveler  across  it,  the  early  hunters 
and  herdsmen  of  New  Mexico  staked  their  course 
across  it;  and  hence  its  name,  El  Llano  Estacado — 
the  Staked  Plain.  It  is  a  natural  frontier  between 
New  Mexico  and  Texas;  and  for  such  a  line,  qui- 
eting all  questions  between  them,  all  with  the 
United  States,  yielding  near  two  hundred  thousand, 
square  miles  of  territory  to  the  United  States,  and 
putting  into  her  hands  the  means  of  populating  and 
defending  New  Mexico  by  giving  lands  to  settlers 
and  defenders — I  am  ready  to  vote  the  fifteen  mil- 
lions which  my  bill  fairly  and  openly  proposes. 
For  the  line  in  this  bill  I  would  not  give  a  copper. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  I  would 
give  fifteen  millions  for  the  territory  in  dispute  be- 
tween New  Mexico  and  Texas.  That  disputed 
territory  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  the  Texan 
cession  would  be.  It  would  embrace  four  degrees 
of  latitude  on  the  north  of  Texas,  and  a  front  of  a 
thousand  miles  on  the  Arkansas,  and  would  give 
to  the  United  States  territory  indispensable  to  her — 
to  the  population  and  defence  both  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Utah,  in  front  of  both  which  this  part  of 
Texas  lies. 

The  committee,  in  their  report,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clay,]  in  his  speech,  are  im- 
pressive in  their  representations  in  favor  of  giving 
governments  to  New  Mexico  and  the  remaining 
part  of  California.  I  join  them  in  all  they  say  ia 
favor  of  the  necessity  of  these  governments,  and 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  give  them.  I  mean  terri- 
torial governments,  and  would  not  vote  for  State 
governments  in  either  of  them,  even  if  they  sent 
constitutions  here.  I  do  not  deem  them  ripe  for 
such  governments;  they  are  too  young  and  weak 
for  that.  They  are  in  our  hands,  and  upon  oar 
hands,  and  belong  to  us;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  and  take  care  of  them,  until  they 
are  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  as 
sovereign  States.  Both  territories  require  govern- 
ment at  our  hands,  and  protection  along  with  it-, 
New  Mexico  especially,  now  desolated  by  Indian 
ravages,  and  suffering  more  in  the  three  years  that 
she  has  belonged  to  the  United  States  than  in  any 
three  years  of  her  existence — even  during  the  most 
helpless  period  of  the  Mexican  rule.  The  Spanish 
Government,  under  the  vice-regal  system,  appro- 
priated two  thousand  dragoons  to  the  protection  of 
the  internal  provinces  from  the  Apaches,  the  Nav- 
a'hoes,  the  Cumanches,  and  other  wild  Indians. 
We  have  a  few  companies  of  dragoons  and  some 
stationary  infantry,  in  sight  of  whose  barracks 
these  Indians  slay  men  and  women,  carry  off 
children,  and  drive  away  flocks  and  herds,  some- 
times thousands  in  a  drove.  The  Navahoes  actu- 
ally have  more  New  Mexican  sheep  now  than  the 
New  Mexicans  have  left.  A  single  individual  in- 
habitant of  El  Paso  owned  more  cattle  and  sheep 
when  Pike  was  there  in  1806  than  the  whole  town 
and  settlement  now  own.  Single  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte  owned  flocks  and  herds 
then  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  whole  province 
now.  The  ualley  of  Puerco,  then  the  sheep-walk 
of  millions,  is  now  reduced  to  some  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  becoming  less  every  day.  All  this 
is  a  reproach  to  us.  It  is  a  reproach  to  republican 
government  in  our  persons.  It  is  an  appeal  to  us 
for  succor  and  protection,  to  which  we  cannot  be 
deaf  without  drawing  down  upon  our  heads  the 
censure  of  all  good  men.  But  this  bill  ie  not  the 
way  to  give  it.     These  governments  are  balked  by 
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being  out  into  this  bill.     They  not  only  impede  i 
California,  but  themselves.     The  conjunction  is  an   ! 
injury  to  both.     They  mutually  delay  and  endan-   j 
ger  each  other.     And  it  is  no  argument  in  favor  of 
the  conjunction  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  a 
government  for  New  Mexico  requires  the  previous 
settlement  of  her  eastern  boundary  with  Texas.    , 
ia  no  argument  for  tacking  Texas,  with  all  her  j 
multifarious  questions,  even  to  New  Mexico,  much   j 
less  to  California.   It  is  indeed  very  desirable  to  set- 
tie  that  boundary,  and  to  settle  it  at  once,  and  for-   i 
ever ;  but  it  is  not  an  indispensability  to  the  crea-  j 
tion  of  a  government  for  New  Mexico.    We  have 
a.  right  to  a  government  according  to   her  posses- 
aion;  and  that  we  can  give  her,  to  continue  till  the 
question  of  title  is  decided.     The  uli  possidetis — as 
you  possess — is  the  principle  to  govern  our  legis- 
lation—the principle  which  gives  the   possessor  j 
a  right  to  the  possession  until  the  question  of  title   j 

ided.     This  principle  is  the  same  both  in 
national  and  municipal  law— both  in  the  case  of 
.is  or  communities  of  the  same  government, 
and   between  independent  nations.     The  mode  of 
decision  only  is  different.     Between  independent  , 
nations  it  is  done  by  negotiation  or  by  arms:  be- 
tween citizens  or  communities  of  the  same  gov- 
ernment, it  is  done  by  law.     Independent  nations 
may.  invade  and  fight  each  other  for  a  boundary:  '. 
citizens  or  communities  of  the  same  government  ! 
cannot.  And  the  party  that  shall  attempt  it  commits 
a  violation  of  law  and  order;  and  the  government 
which  permits  such  violation  is  derelict  of  its  duty. 
1  have  now  examined,  so  far  as   I  propose  to  do 
it  on  a  motion    for  indefinite   postponement,   the 
three  bills  which  the  committee  have  tacked  to- , 
se::ier— the  California,  Utah,  New  Mexico    and  ! 
Texas  bills.     There  are  two  other   bills  which  I 
have  not  mentioned,  because  they  are  not  tacked, 
but  only  hung  on  ;  but  which  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  and,  withoutsome  mention  of 
which,  injustice  would  be  done  to  the   commitee 
in  the  presentation  of  their  scheme.     The  fugitive 
siave  recovery  bill,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
ie  trade  suppression  bill,  are  parts  of  the   sys- 
tem   of  measures  which   the  committee   propose, 
and  which,  taken    together,  are   to    constitute  a 
compromise,  and    to  terminate  forever  and    most 
fraternally  all  the  dissensions  of  the  slavery  agita- 
tion ia  the  United   States.     They  apply  to   two 
out  of  the  five  gaping  wounds  which  the   Senator 
from  Kentucky  enumerated  on  the  five  fingers  of 
his  left  hand,  and  for  healing  up  all  which  at  once 
he  had  provided  one  large  piaster,  big  enough   to 
cover  all,  and  efficacious  enough  to  cure  all  ;  while 
the  President  only  proposed  to  cure  one,  and  that 
with  a  little  plaster,  and  it  of  no  efficacy.     I   do 
not  propose  to  examine  these  two  attendant  or  se- 
quacious   bills,   which   dangle  at   the  tail  o!    the 
other  three.     I  will  not  go  into  them,  nor  mention 
v.   further   than  to  say,  that  the  alternative  in 
the  report  to   pay  the  owner  out  of  the  federal 
treasury    for     the  loss    of    irrecoverable   slaves, 
might  admit,  in  practice,  of  abolition  in  the  States 
by  the  legislation  of  Congress  and   the   purse  of 
the  nation  ;  and  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  this 
District  as  a  concession  for  abstaining  from  the  a- 
bolition  of  slavery  in  this   District,   as  expressed 
in  the  report,  page   17,  is  to  make  concession  of 
something  valuable,  for   an  abstinence  which  we 
have  had  for  sixty  years  without  concession,  and 
are  still  to  have  on  the  same  terms. 


This  is  the  end  of  the  committee's  labor — five 
old  bills  gathered  up  from  our  table,  tacked  to- 
gether, and  christened  a  compromise  !  Now  com- 
promise is  a  pretty  phrase  at  all  times,  and  is  a 
good  thing  in  itself,  when  there  happens  to  be 
any  parties  to  make  it,  any  authority  to  enforce 
it,  any  penalties  for  breaking  it,  or  anything  to  be 
compromised.  The  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  of  that  kind;  and  they  stand.  Compro- 
mises made  in  court,  and  entered  of  record,  are  of 
that  kind;  and  they  stand.  Compromises  made 
by  individuals  on  claims  to  properly  are  likewise 
or"  that  character;  and  they  stand.  I  respect  all 
such  compromises.  But  where  there  happens  :o 
be  nothing  to  be  compromised,  no  parties  to  make 
a  compromise,  no  power  to  enforce  it,  no  penalty 
for  its  breach,  no  obligation  on  any  one — not  even 
its  makers — to  observe  it,  and  when  no  two  human 
beings  can  agree  about  its  meaning,  then  a  com- 
promise becomes  ridiculous  and  pestiferous.  I 
have  no  respect  for  it,  and  eschew  it.  It  cannot 
stand,  and  will  fall;  and  in  its  fall  will  raise  up 
more  ills  than  it  was  intended  to  cure.  And  of 
this  .character  I  deem  this  farrago  of  incongruous 
matter  to  be,  which  has  been  gathered  up  and 
stuck  together,  and  offered  to  us  "all  or  none," 
like  "fifty-four  forty."  It  has  none  of  the  requi- 
sites of  a  compromise,  and  the  name  cannot  make 
it  so. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  parties  to  make  a 
i  compromise.     We  are  not  in  Convention,  but  in 
I  Congress;  and  1  do  not  admit  a  geographical  di- 
!  vision  of  parties  in  this  Chamber,  although  the 
|  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  formed  upon  that  prin- 
;  ciple — six  from  the  South,  half  a  dozen  from  the 
|  North,  and  one  froiii  the  borders  of  both — lilting 
\  on  a  ridge  pole,*  to  keep  the  balance  even.    I  recog- 
i  nize  no  such  parties.     I  know  no  North,  and  1 
j  know  no  South;  and  1  repulse  and  repudiate,  as  a 
I  thing  to  be  forever  condemned ,  this  first  attempt  to 
establish  geographical  parties  in  tiiis  Chamber,  by 
creating  a  committee  formed   upon  that  principle. 
In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  sanction  for  any  such 
compromise — no  authority  to  enforce  it — none  to 
i  punish  its  violation.     In  the  third  place,  there  is 
j  nothing  to  be  compromised.     A  compromise  is  a 
I  concession,  a  mutual  concession  or' contested  claims 
between   two  parties.     I  know  of  nothing  to  be 
conceded  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholding  States  in 
regard  to  their  slave  property.     Their  rights  are 
l  independent  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  ad- 
mitted in  the  Constitution — a  right  to  hold  their 
sjaves  as  properly,  a  right   to  pursue  and  recover 
them  as  property,  a  right  to  it  as  a  political  element 
in  the  weight  of  these  States,  by  making  five  count 
three  in  the  national  representation.     These  are 
our  rights  by  an  instrument  which  we  are   bound 
to  respect,  and  1  will  concede  none  of  them,  nor 
purchase  any  of  them.     I  never  purchase  as  aeon- 
cession  what  I  hold  as  a  right,  nor  accept  an  infe- 
rior title  when  I  already  hoid  the  highest.     Even 


*  A  very  critical  position,  and  requiring  a  most  nice  ad- 
justment o!' balance  to  keep  the  weight  from  falling  on  one 
side,  or  the  other — something  like  that  of  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, in  his  apotheosis,  who  was  required  to  *.>x  himself  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  lest,  by  leaning  to  one 
side,  or  the  other,  he  might  overset  the  universe. 
«  Press  not  too  much  on  any  part  the  sphere. 
Hard  were  the  task  thy  weight  divine  to  bear ! 
O'er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  shalt  thou  rise, 
And  with  a  juster  balance  fix  the  skies.:' — Lucan. 
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if  this  congeries  of  bills  was  a  compromise,  in  fact, 
I  should  be  opposed  to  it,  for  the  reasons  stated. 
But  the  fact  itself  is  to  me  apocryphal.  What  is  it 
but  the  case  of  five  old  bills  introduced  by  different 
members  as  common  legislative  measures — caught 
up  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  his  com- 
mittee, bundled  together,  and  then  called  a  com- 
promise! Now,  this  mystifies  me.  The  same 
bills  were  ordinary  legislation  in  the  hands  of  their 
authors;  they  become  a  sacred  compromise  in  the 
hands  of  their  new  possessors.  They  seemed  to 
be  of  no  account  as  laws:  they  become  a  national 
panacea  as  a  compromise.  The  difference  seems 
to  be  in  the  change  of  name.  The  poet  tells  us 
that  a  rose  will  smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name. 
That  may  be  true  of  roses,  but  not  of  compro- 
mises. In  the  case  of  the  compromise,  the  whole 
smell  is  in  the  name;  and  here  is  the  proof.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  brought  in 
three  of  these  bills:  they  emitted  no  smell.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Mason]  brought  in 
another  of  them — no  smell  in  that.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri,  who  now  speaks  to  the  Senate, 
brought  in  the  fifth — ditto,  no  smell  about  it.  The 
olfactory  nerve  of  the  nation  never  scented  their 
existence.  But  no  sooner  are  they  jumbled  to- 
gether, and  called  a  compromise,  than  the  nation 
is  filled  with  their  perfume.  People  smell  it  all 
over  the  land,  and,  like  the  inhalers  of  certain 
drugs,  become  frantic  for  the  thing.  This  mysti- 
fies me,  and  the  nearest  that  I  can  come  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  is  in  the  case  of  the  two  Dr. 
Townsend's  and  their  sarsaparilla  root.  They 
both  extract  from  the  same  root,  but  the  extract  is 
a  totally  different  article  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
doctors.  Produced  by  one,  it  is  a  universal  pana- 
cea: by  the  other,  it  is  of  no  account,  and  little 
less  than  poison.  Here  is  what  the  Old  Doctor 
of  this  stranee  difference: 


"  We  wish  it  understood,  because  it  is  the  absolute  truth, 
that  S.  P.  Townsend's  article  and  Old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla  are  heaven-xnde  apart,  and  infinitely  dissimilar  ; 
that  they  are  unlike  in  every  particular,  having  not  one  sin- 
gle thing  in  common." 

And  accounts  for  the  difference  thus: 
"  The  sarsaparilla  root,  it  is  well  known  to  medical  men, 
eontains  many  medicinal  properties,  and  some  properties 
which  are  inert  or  useless,  and  others  which,  if  retained  in 
preparing  it  for  use,  produce  fermentation  and  acid,  which 
is  injurious  to  the  system.  Some  of  the  properties  of  sarsa- 
parilla are  so  volatile  that  they  entirely  evaporate,  and  are 
lost  in  the  preparation,  if  they  are  not  preserved  by  a  scien- 
tific process,  known  only  to  the  experienced  in  its  manufac- 
ture. Moreover,  those  volatile  principles,  which  fly  off  in 
vapor,  or  as  an  exhalation,  under  heat,  are  the  very  essential 
medical  properties  of  the  root,  which  give  to  it  all  its  value." 

Now,  all  this  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  me.  I 
understand  it  exactly.  It  shows  me  precisely  how 
the  same  root  is  either  to  be  a  poison  or  a  medi- 
cine, as  it  happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  old  or 
the  young  doctor.  This  may  be  the  case  with 
these  bills.  To  me  it  looks  like  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery; but  I  decide  nothing,  and  wait  patiently  for 
the  solution  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
may  give  when  he  comes  to  answer  this  part  of 
my  speech.  The  old  doctor  winds  up  in  requir- 
ing particular  attention  to  his  name  labelled  on  the 
bottle,  to  wit,  "Old  Doctor  Jacob  Townsend," 
and  not  Young  Doctor  Samuel  Townsend.  This 
shows  that  there  is  virtue  in  a  name  when  applied 
to  the  extract  of  sarsaparilla-root;  and  there  may 
be  equal  virtue  in  it  when  applied  to  a  compro- 
mise bill.  If  so,  it  may  show  how  these  self-same 


bills  are  of  no  force  or  virtue  in  the  bands  of  the 
young  Senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas,]  and 
become  omnipotently  efficacious  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  grand  committee's  work 
— five  old  bills  tacked  together,  and  presented  as  a 
remedy  for  evils  which  have  no  existence,  and  re- 
quired to  be  accepted  under  a  penalty — the  penal- 
ty of  being  gazetted  as  enemies  of  compromise, 
and  played  at  by  the  organs!  The  old  one,  to  be 
sure,  is  dreadfully  out  of  tune — the  strings  all 
broken  and  the  screws  all  loose,  and  discoursing 
most  woful  music,  and  still  requiring  us  to  dance 
to  it!  And  such  dancing  it  would  be! — nothing 
but  turn  round,  cross  over,  set-to,  and  back  out! 
Sir,  there  was  once  a  musician — we  have  all  read 
of  him — who  had  power  with  his  lyre  (but  his  in- 
strument was  spelt  1  y  r  e) — not  only  over  men, 
but  o  ver  wild  beasts  also,  and  even  over  stones, 
whi  %•  he  could  make  dance  into  their  places  when 
the  walls  of  Ilion  were  to  be  built.  But  our  old 
organist  was  none  of  that  sort,  even  in  his  best 
day;  and  since  the  injury  to  his  instrument  in 
playing  the  grand  national  symphony  of  the  four 
f's — the  fifty-four  forty  or  fight — it  is  so  out  of 
tune  that  its  music  will  be  much  more  apt  to  scare 
off  tame  men  than  to  charm  wild  beasts  or  stones. 

No,  sir!  no  more  slavery  compromises.  Stick 
to  those  we  have  in  the  Constitution,  and  they 
will  be  stuck  to  !  Look  at  the  four  votes — those 
four  on  the  propositions  which  I  submitted.  No 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States:  none  in  the  forts, 
arsenals,  navy  yards  and  dock  yards:  none  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  no  interference  with  the 
slave  trade  between  the  States.  These  are  the 
votes  given  on  this  floor,  and  which  are  above  all 
Congress  compromises,  because  they  abide  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution. 

The  committee,  besides  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  legislation,  that  of  making  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  propose  another  object  of  a 
different  kind,  that  of  acting  the  part  of  national 
benefactors,  and  giving  peace  and  happiness  to  a 
miserable  and  distracted  people — innuendo,  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  propose  this 
object  as  the  grand  result  and  crowning  mercy  of 
their  multifarious  labors.  The  gravity  with  which 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  brought  for- 
ward this  object  in  his  report,  and  the  pathetic 
manner  in  which  he  has  enforced  it  in  his  speech, 
and  the  exact  enumeration  he  has  made  of  the 
public  calamities  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  preclude 
the  idea,  as  1  have  heretofore  intimated,  of  any 
intentional  joke  to  be  practised  upon  us  by  that 
distinguished  Senator;  otherwise  I  might  have 
been  tempted  to  believe  that  the  eminent  Senator, 
unbending  from  his  serious  occupations,  had  con- 
descended to  amuse  himself  at  our  expense.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  conception  of  this  restoration  of 
peace  and  happiness  is  most  jocose.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  contention  to  be  reconciled,  no 
distraction  to  be  composed,  no  misery  to  be  as- 
suaged, no  lost  harmony  to  be  restored,  no  lost  hap- 
piness to  be  recovered !  And,  if  there  was,  the  com- 
mittee is  not  the  party  to  give  us  these  blessings. 
Their  example  and  precept  do  not  agree.  They 
preach  concord,  and  practice  discord.  They  rec- 
ommend harmony  to  others,  and  disagree  among 
themselves.  They  propose  the  fraternal  kiss  to 
us,  and  give  themselves  rude  rebuffs.  They  set 
us  a  sad  example.     Scarcely  is  the  healing  report 
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read,  and  the  anodyne  bills,  or  pills,  laid  on  our 
tables,  than  fierce  contention  breaks  out  in  the 
ranks  of  the  committee  itself.  They  attack  each 
other.  They  give  and  take  fierce  licks.  The 
great  peace-maker  himself  fares  badly — stuck  all 
over  with  arrows,  like  the  man  on  the  first  leaf  of 
the  almanac.  Here,  in  our  presence,  in  the  very 
act  of  consummating  the  marriage  of  California 
with  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  the  fugacious 
slaves  of  the  States,  and  the  marketable  slaves  of 
this  District — in  this  very  act  of  consummation, 
as  in  a  certain  wedding  feast  of  old,  the  feast  he- 
comes  a  fight — the  festival  a  combat — and  the 
amiable  guests  pummel  each  oth:- 

When  his  committee  was  formed,  and  himself 
safely  installed  at  the  head  of  it,  conqueror  and 
pacificator,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  appeared 
to  be  the  happiest  of  mankind.  We  all  remember 
that  night.  He  seemed  to  ache  with  pleasure.  It 
wa3  too  great  for  continence.  It  burst  forth.  In 
the  fulness  of  his  joy,  and  the  overflowing  or"  his 
heart,  he  entered  upon  that  series  of  congratula- 
tions which  we  all  remember  so  well,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  premature,  and  in  disre- 
gard of  the  sage  maxim  which  admonishes  the 
traveler  never  to  halloo  till  he  is  out  of  the  woods. 
I  thought  so  then.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  it 
on  Saturday  last,  when  I  saw  that  Senator,  after 
vain  efforts  to  compose  his  friends,  and  even  re- 
minding them  of  what  they  were  "threatened" 
with  this  day — innuendo,  this  poor  speech  of  mine 
— gather  up  his  beaver  and  quit  the  chamber,  in  ail 
way  that  seemed  to  say,  the  Lord  have  mercy  I 
upon  you  all,  for  I  am  done  with  you!  But  the  • 
Senator  was  happy  that  night — supremely  so.  All 
his  plans  had  succeeeded — Committee  of  Thirteen 
appointed — he  himself  its  chairman — all  power 
put  into  their  hands — their  own  hands  untied,  and 
the  hands  of  the  Senate  tied — and  the  parties  just 


ready  to  be  bound  together  forever.  It  waa  an 
ecstatic  moment  for  the  Senator,  something  like 
that  of  the  heroic  Pirithous  when  he  surveyed  the 
preparations  for  the  nuptial  feast — saw  the  com- 
pany all  present,  the  lapithae  on  couches,  the 
centaurs  on  their  haunches — heard  the  Io  hymen 
beginning  to  resound,  and  saw  the  beauteous  Hip- 
podamia,  about  as  beauteous  I  suppose  as  Califor- 
nia, come  "  glittering  like  a  star,"  and  take  her 
stand  on  his  left  hand.  It  was  a  happy  moment 
for  Pirithous!  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  feelings  he 
might  have  given  vent  to  his  joy  in  congratulations 
to  all  the  company  present,  to  all  the  lapithas  and 
to  all  the  centaurs,  to  all  mankind,  and  to  all  horse- 
kind,  on  the  auspicious  event.  But,  oh!  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  human  felicity !  In  an  instant  the 
scene  wa3  changed  !  the  feast  a  fight — the  wedding 
festival  a  mortal  combat — the  table  itself  supplying 
the  implements  of  war! 

"At  first  a  medley  flight 
Of  bowls  and  jars  supply  the  fight; 
One;  implements  of  feasts,  but  now  of  fate." 

You  know  how  it  ended.  The  fight  broke  up 
the  feast.  The  wedding  was  postponed.  And  so 
may  it  be  with  this  attempted  conjunction  of  Cali- 
fornia with  the  many  ill-suited  spouses  which  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen  have  provided  for  her. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  be  done  with  this 
comedy  of  errors.  California  is  suffering  for  want 
of  admission.  New  Mexico  is  suffering  for  want 
of  protection.  The  public  business  is  suffering 
for  want  of  attention.  The  character  of  Congress 
is  suffering  for  want  of  progress  in  business.  It 
is  time  to  put  an  end  to  so  many  evils;  and  I  have 
made  the  motion  intended  to  terminate  them,  by 
moving  the  indefinite  postponement  of  this  un- 
manageable mass  of  incongruous  bills,  each  an 
impediment  to  the  other,  that  they  may  be  taken 
up  one  by  one,  in  their  proper  order,  to  receive 
the  decision  which  their  respective  merits  require. 


SPEECH 


MR.  BERRIEN,  OF  GEORGIA, 


SLAVERY    QUESTION. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  11  &  12,  1850. 


The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  settle  and  adjust  ami- 
cably all  existing  questions  of  controversy  between  the  States,  arising 
out  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  upon  fair,  equitable,  and  just  basis. 

Mr.  BERRIEN  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  :  I  am  very  sensible,  sir,  of  the  difficulties  which  encom- 
pass the  subject  that  now  engages  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  Of 
these  difficulties,  some  are  intrinsic.  If  they  do  not  belong  to  and  inhere 
in  the  subject  under  discussion,  they  have  been  so  absolutely  identified 
with  it,  that  there  have  been  moments  of  despondency,  in  which  I  have 
been  tempted  to  fear  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  surmount  them.  An 
interest  of  vast  magnitude  is  affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  involved  in  the  discussion  before  the  Senate.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  that  interest  by  a  consideration  of 
its  pecuniary  value,  great  as  that  unquestionably  is.  No,  sir  ;  there  are 
feelings  inseparably  associated  with  that  interest,  which  no  man  uncon- 
nected with  it,  is  capable  of  appreciating.  They  are  the  recollections  of  in- 
fancy ;  they  are  the  occupations  of  manhood ;  they  are  the  graver  thoughts 
of  declining  age.  It  is  associated  with  our  employments,  our  habits,  with 
some  of  the  very  best  affections  of  our  nature.  That  interest  has  been 
rudely,  perseveringly  assailed.  It  were  idle  to  forbear  to  state,  as  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  deny,  the  fact.  More  recently,  the  opposition  to  it  has 
been  systematized  and  extended,  so  as  justly  to  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  every  reflecting  mind.  The  people  of  the  South  are  at  length  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed.  You  will  permit 
me  to  say,  sir,  that  you  have  awakened  a  feeling  which  can  no  longer 
be  trifled  with.  I  speak  plainly ;  the  occasion  demands  it.  I  utter  no 
menace.  You  will,  I  trust,  listen  to  the  friendly  voice  of  the  warning  to 
beware,  and  receive  it  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.  I 
repeat,  sir,  that  I  utter  no  menace.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  do  so.  My 
respect  for  myself,  for  the  Senate,  and  especially  for  nrry  associates  in  this 
chamber,  would  necessarily  exclude  them  from  any  remark  which  I  have 
to  make — my  wish  is  to  speak  through  them  to  their  constituents.  I  de- 
sire that  this  matter  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  patriotic  and 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  free  States. 

TOWERS,  PRINTEH. 


The  fanaticism  by  which  we  are  now  assailed  was,  in  its  origin,  proba- 
bly as  annoying  to  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  free  States,  as  it  was  to  us. 
They  did  not  join  it,  but  they  did  not  oppose  it,  or  they  did  not  oppose  it 
with  the  effect  which  might  then  have  been  given  to  their  opposition. 
In  fact,  sir,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  they  gave  it  their  sanction,  by  the 
approbation  of  the  principles  which  it  professed,  and  by  simply  pointing 
to  the  Constitution  as  the  reason  why  those  principles  could  not  be  en- 
forced. In  process  of  time  these  principles, or  those  who  advocated  them, 
acquired  a  strength  which  was  felt  in  the  conflicts  of  party  in  the  free 
States  ;  and  then  they  were  courted  by  each  party. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  this  feeling  has  more  amply  developed 
itself.  We  have  seen  a  large  section  of  a  great  party  seceding  from 
their  political  associates  upon  the  avowed  ground  of  what  they  denomi- 
nate "free  soil."  And  we  have  witnessed  the  remnant  of  that  party, 
and  the  aggregate  of  their  opponents,  struggling  to  declare  and  to  prove 
their  greater  devotion  to  this  principle.  The  united  North  has  thus  be- 
come engaged  in  a  crusade  against  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  South. 
It  is  a  uniun  uumpoacd  of  whigs  and  democrats,  of  seceders,  and  abo- 
litionists ;  and  the  South  is  thus  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Republic. 

Now,  sir,  it  cannot  surprise  you,  if,  with  this  manifestation  of  a  univer- 
sal disposition  in  the  free  States,  in  various  modes,  to  assail  an  interest 
which  is  cherished  in  the  South — it  cannot  surprise  you  if  this  has  awak- 
ened a  feeling  in  that  portion  of  the  Union,  which  I  am  bound  to  say 
must  not  be  subjected  to  further  irritation,  unless  you  are  willing  to  place 
it  beyond  your  control  and  beyond  ours ;  in  a  word,  sir,  beyond  all  human 
control.  The  feeling  to  which  I  have  reference  is  not  that  which  is  noisily 
uttered  by  the  demagogue  in  popular  assemblies.  It  is  not  that  which 
forms  the  theme  of  the  political  partizan  in  legislative  halls.  No,  sir ; 
no,  sir.  It  is  that  feeling  which  is  sadly  expressed  in  the  family  circle, 
and  around  the  domestic  hearth.  It  is  that  feeling  w'hich  you  have  awak- 
ened. It  is  that  feeling  which  you  must  respect  in  your  future  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subject. 

I  have  united,  heretofore — at  some  personal  hazard  of  the  popularity  and 
station — I  have  united  with  my  friends  of  the  free  States :  foreseeing  the 
consequences  of  the  measures  which  were  then  in  operation — foreseeing 
the  evils  which  they  would  bring  upon  us,  I  have  joined  with  them  at 
some  such  hazard  in  the  effort  to  prevent  it.  We  failed.  The  evil  is 
upon  us.  The  territory  which  we  have  acquired  by  an  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure,  is  about  to  subject  us — unless,  under  the  mercy  of 
Providence,  we  are  guided  by  wiser  counsels  than  those  we  have  exhibit- 
ed— to  an  expenditure,  in  comparison  with  which  the  blood  and  treasure 
expended  upon  the  Mexican  conquest,  would  sink  into  insignificance.  I 
have  united  with  the  representatives  of  the  free  States  in  the  effort  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  difficulty.  Nay,  sir,  if  some  two  or  three 
of  them  could  have  remained  firm  upon  the  ground  they  had  occupied,  it 
would  have  been  prevented.  I  am  desirous  now  to  unite  in  averting,  if 
it  be  possible,  the  dangers  which  are  threatened.  It  may  require  some 
self-sacrifice  :  it  may  require  the  sacrifice  of  popularity  or  official  station. 
I  am  willing  to  make  it,  if  you  will  present  to  me  any  ground  upon  which 
an  honest  man  may  unite  with  you  in  giving  peace  to  the  country.  I  know, 
sir,  that  in  making  this  offer,  the  sacrifice  upon  my  part,  would  be  com- 
paratively trifling  with  those  of  men  in  the- earlier  stages  of  life,  with 
more  extended  prospects  for  the  future,  and  with  greater  political  aspira- 
tions.    But  I  am  willing  to  give  you  all  I  have.     It  may  be  less  than 


the  widow's  mite,  but  it  is  all  that  I  have  to  give,  for  the  first  desire  of 
my  heart  is  that  to  which  you  cannot  minister. 

I  have  endeavored  thus  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  the 
impressions  of  my  own  mind,  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  and  difficulty 
of  this  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  them  the  truth  of  the  con- 
viction, which  I  feel,  that  if  these  difficulties  can  indeed  be  surmounted,  it 
is  only  by  a  calm,  dispassionate,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  impartial  consid- 
eration of  them,  under  a  full  sense  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  each 
other  as  members  of  this  great  society  of  States.  And  I  derive  something 
of  hope — oh,  no,  sir,  that  falls  far  short  of  conveying  what  I  would  ex- 
press— I  derive  a  hope,  amounting  almost  to  confidence,  from  the  cheering 
recollection  that  these  difficulties,  these  self-same  difficulties,  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  and  that  they  were  then  sur- 
mounted by  the  patriotism  of  our  fathers. 

There  are  other  difficulties  which  have  been  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject. They  have  been  generated  by  the  madness  of  fanaticism ;  by  the 
colder,  more  calculating,  more  selfish  spirit  of  political  demagogues ;  by 
the  excitable  and  excited  feelings  of  a.  wronged  and  insulted  people. 
These  may  be  surmounted,  if  we  resolve  to  meet  them  in  the  unselfish, 
self-sacrificing  spirit  which  our  duty  demands  from  all  and  from  each  of 
us,  with  a  determination,  on  every  side  of  this  great  question,  to  yield 
whatever  may  be  yielded  without  a  sacrifice,  not  of  mere  speculative 
opinion,  but  of  constitutional  principle.  Sir,  there  have  been  many  crises 
in  the  brief  history  of  this  Republic — appalling  dangers  have  often  men- 
aced us — and  we  have  more  than  once  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, from  which  one  advancing  step  would  have  plunged  us  into  the 
fathomless  abyss  of  anarchy,  with  all  its  countlesss  horrors.  At  least 
such  has.  been  the  picture  presented  to  us  by  our  political  orators  and 
political  essayists,  from  the  rostrum  and  from  the  press.  And  yet,  sir,  in 
the  deepest  hour  of  gloom,  there  has  ever  been  found  some  auspicious 
moment  in  which  the  light  of  truth  has  penetrated  the  clouds  of  folly  and 
passion,  of  fanaticism  and  selfishness  ;  has  dissipated  the  mists  of  error  ; 
has  awakened  the  slumbering  patriotism  of  our  countrymen ;  and  has 
revealed  to  us  our  glorious  charter,  unscathed  amid  the  tumult,  in  all  its 
original  strength  and  vigor.  So  may  it  ever  be  !  In  the  darkest  hour 
of  our  national  fortunes,  let  us  never  despair — no  sir,  let  us  never  despair. 
For  myself,  though  age  has  somewhat  checked  the  current  of  my  blood, 
I  would  still  cling  to  this  hope  with  all  the  hopefulness  of  youth.  I  would 
catch,  if  it  might  be,  some  portion  of  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  gallant 
mariner,  tossed  upon  the  raging  billow, 

*'  All  around  him,  one  wide  ocean, 
All  above  him,  one  dark  sky," 

who  still,  amid  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  could  cheerily  sing  or  gratefully 
remember, 

"  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  sits  perched  up  aloft, 
To  look  (»t  a  good  berth  for  poor  Jack." 

More  gravely,  sir,  addressing  myself  to  the  highest  legislative  assembly  of 
a  Christian  people,  I  would  say,  I  have  an  abiding  confidence  that  the 
God  of  our  fathers  will  be  the  God  of  their  children  ;  that  He  will  be  our 
God ;  that  He  will  graciously  enable  us  to  preserve  that  glorious  fabric, 
which  his  mercy  and  his  goodness,  not  the  might  and  strength  of  our  an- 
cestors, enabled  them  to  construct ;  and  that  countless  generations,  enjoy- 
ing the  rich  heritage  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us,  and  which,  by 
his  blessing,  we  will  transmit  to  them,  will  in  distant  ages  unite  in  the 
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tribute  of  gratitude  to  their  memories,  which  in  this  our  day  it  is  our  pri- 
vilege to  offer. 

Yet,  sir,  we  must  not  forget  (in  indulging  this  hope)  that  the  providence 
of  God  is  often  exerted  through  the  agency  of  man,  and  that  we  must  be 
mindful  of  our  own  duties  if  we  would  hope  for  his  mercy.  I  ask  of  my 
honorable  associates  in  this  chamber,  then,  to  come  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  in  that  spirit  of  conciliation,  which  can  alone  lead  to  a 
propitious  result.  I  ask  them  to  remember  that  we  are  brethren  of  a  com- 
mon family,  united  by  a  thousand  social  as  well  as  political  ties.  I  ask 
them  especially  to  remember,  that  in  such  a  conflict  as  that  which  men- 
aces us,  the  splendor  of  victory  would  be  dimmed  by  the  unnatural  char- 
acter of  the  strife  in  which  it  was  achieved.  Coming  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  question  in  the  spirit  of  these  feelings,  it  seems  to  me 
appropriate  to  express  my  high  sense  of  the  patriotic  and  generous 
motives  which  promoted  the  introduction  of  these  resolutions  by  my 
friend  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay.)  He  will  allow  me  to  use  that  term 
since  he  knows  that  it  is  used  with  a  full  sense  of  what  it  is  which  that 
relation  impliea.  And  if  I  do  not,  in  referring  to  him,  annex  to  his  name 
these  honorary  prefixes  in  which  senatorial  courtesy  is  accustomed  to  in- 
dulge, it  will  be  because  those  titles  to  respect  and  admiration  have  been 
already  awarded  to  him  by  his  country  and  by  the  world  ;  it  will  be  be- 
cause he  is  already  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rich  reward  which  is 
bestowed  by 

"The  unbought  homage  of  the  brave  and  free" 

in  his  native  land — of  all,  in  every  clime,  where  liberty  has  a  resting  place, 
or  freedom  a  votary.  He  has  my  sincere  good  wishes  that  he  may  long 
live  to  enjoy  it ;  and  when  at  last  he  shall  be  called  to  cast  off  this  frail 
covering  of  humanity  which  he  has  so  gracefully  worn,  that  his  closing 
eyes  may  rest  upon  a  free,  happy,  and  united  people,  with  whose  glory 
his  fame  will  be  indissolubly  connected. 

Mr.  President,  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  desire  to  say  in  the  outset,  that,  abstaining  from  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  several  resolutions  which  have  been  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  abstract  from 
them  those  principles,  the  consideration  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be 
best  calculated  to  lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  this  unhappy  con- 
troversy. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  presents  to  us  a  series  of"  resolu- 
tions, which  propose  a  compromise  of  this  matter.  He  states  his  readi- 
ness to  accept  such  modification  of  them  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
great  purpose  in  which  they  originate.  He  says  to  Senators,  Here  is  my 
offering  on  the  altar  of  my  country.  Adopting  the  spirit,  if  not  the  lan- 
guage, of  a  Roman  poet,  he  says,  if  you  know  anything  more  advanta- 
tageous  than  this,  propose  it ;  if  not,  accept  that  which  I  offer  to  you. 
The  proposal  is  fair,  frank,  and  manly.  It  requires  to  be  met.  It  must 
be  met  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  tendered.  "What,  then,  sir,  is  the 
condition  in  which  we,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  South,  stand 
upon  this  occasion  1  You  have  acquired,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  an  extensive  territory.  You  have  not  merely  acquired,  a 
number  of  acres  of  land,  for  which  you  could  make  needful  rules  and  re- 
gulations under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  third  article  of 
the  Constitution,  but  you  have  acquired  inhabitants,  living  men,  the  sov- 
ereignty over  whom,  which  was  exercised  by  Mexico,  has  been  transfer- 
ed  to  you.  You  are  under  an  obligation  to  provide  a  government  for 
these  men,  for  you  have  bound  yourselves  by  treaty  stipulations,  which 


have  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  give  that  protection  which 
can  be  no  otherwise  afforded  than  by  extending  to  them  a  government. 
Now,  in  the  formation  of  this  government,  and  in  advance  of  any  distinct 
proposition  upon  the  subject,  what  do  we  hear  from  the  Legislatures  of  the 
free  States,  or  the  representatives  of  those  States  who  have  chosen  to  ad- 
vert to  this  subject  upon  this  floor  ?  You  are  about  to  make  a  government 
for  these  Territories,  That  you  owe  to  the  people  who  have  been  transfer- 
ed.  You  are  about  to  make  provision  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  do- 
main, and  for  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse  of  those  who  may  emigrate 
to  that  Territory.  That  you  owe  to  your  own  people.  And  it  is  just  at 
this  point  that  the  controversy  commences. 

The  South  says  to  you,  we  are  a  portion  of  the  American  people  ;  we 
have  equal  rights  with  you  in  this  Territory  ;  we  require  that,  in  the  regu- 
lations which  you  make  for  it,  you  shall  do  nothing  which  will  embarrass 
those  rights — nothing  which  will  prevent  us  from  the  full  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  them. 

The  North  says,  you  cannot  be  permitted  to  enter  those  Territories, 
unless  you  divest  yourselves  of  certain  rights  which,  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  you  possess. 

This  is  the  bone  of  contention.  But  more  particularly,  there  is  a  do- 
mestic institution  prevailing  in  a  portion  of  these  States.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  will  excuse  me  if  1  still  use  the  term 
which,  on  a  former  occasion,  was  subjected  to  his  criticism  ;  and  if  it 
shall  be  still  a  subject  of«cavil,  I  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Foote)  to  vindicate  it  etymologically — to  prove  that  the 
word  statuo  is  interpreted  to  set  up,  to  appoint,  to  establish ;  and  that  the 
relation  which  exists  between  the  different  classes  at  the  South,  may  be 
properly  denominated  an  institution  set  up,  appointed,  or  established,  by 
those  who  have  the  control  over  it.  I  repeat,  then,  there  is  in  a  portion 
of  these  States  a  domestic  institution,  which  I  beg  Senators  to  remark  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  Constitution,  common  to  all  the 
States ;  which  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  com- 
mon to  all  the  colonies  ;  one  which  is  deemed  necessary  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  those  by  whom  it  is  retained ;  that  they  entered  into 
their  present  bond  of  union  with  this  institution  subsisting  in  its  full  force, 
as  it  now  does,  with  the  declared  purpose  to  continue  it  indefinitely ;  that 
they  were  not  merely  accepted  and  welcomed  into  the  Union  of  the  States 
with  this  institution,  but  were  urged  into  it.  And  yet  it  is  this  institution, 
existing  at  the  time  that  the  Constitution  was  formed,  with  the  avowed 
determination  by  Southern  men  to  continue  it  in  that  Union  which  was 
about  to  be  formed,  which  was  recognised  and  protected  by  various  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  ;  it  is  this  institution,  the  existence  of  which  is 
to  deny  to  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  rights  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  permitted  to  exercise. 

The  South  asserts,  then,  her  right  to  participate  in  any  and  in  all  of 
the  Territories  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  United  States.  She  asserts 
her  right  to  emigrate  to  them,  with  her  property  of  every  description. 
That  is  the  precise  right  which  is  denied  by  the  North  ;  accompanied  by 
this  further  declaration,  made  in  legislative  bodies,  and  on  this  floor,  that 
it  is  not  merely  the  principle  of  free-soilism,  as  it  is  now  understood,  which 
is  to  guide  the  future  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — for 
that  is  limited  to  the  avoidance  of  that  most  horrible  of  all  grievances,  the 
extension,  as  it  is  called,  of  slavery  to  a  soil  which  is  now  free — but  the 
proposition  which  is  maintained  here  and  elsewhere  is,  that  neither  in  the 
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present  nor  in  any  future  acquisition  of  territory  which  shall  be  made  by 
the  United  States,  whether  it  be  slave  or  free,  shall  slavery  exist.  The 
flag  of  this  Union,  according  to  this  idea,  is  never  to  float  over  any  State 
or  Territory  in  which  slavery  may  exist,  unless  it  is  in  those  States  or 
Territories  where  it  is  now  established.  If  it  could  be  shown — and  if  I 
have  strength,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show — that  the  South  has  with  the 
North  equal  rights  under  this  Constitution ;  that  the  inevitable  result  of 
that  equality,  is  an  equality  of  right  to  participate  in  all  the  acquisitions 
which  are  made  by  this  Government ;  and  that  no  incidental  circumstance 
attending  the  condition  of  any  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Constitution,  can, 
in  the  exercise  of  an  implied  power,  destroy  the  right  which  is  founded 
upon  that  elementary  principle  of  equality — if  this  be  demonstrated,  there 
would  result  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  Congress,  supposing  them  to  be 
invested  with  the  power  of  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  not 
merely  not  to  prohibit  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  right  to  participate  in  the  common  territory  of  the  Union,  but 
to  remove,  if  it  were  necessary,  any  obstruction  which  existed  to  the  en- 
joyment of  that  right.  If  Congress  possessed  a  power  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico, 
and  there  existed  any  obstruction  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  South,  they  might,  with  confidence,  appeal  to  them  to  exercise 
this  legislative  power  for  the  purpose  of  removing  these  obstructions.  But 
we  make  no  such  appeal.  And  now  I  desire  Senators  to  observe  the  foot- 
ing upon  which,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  the  Southern  claim  rests.  We 
make  no  claim  to  your  interference.  We  do  not,  invoke  the  exercise  of 
your  legislative  power.  We  deny  that,  you  possess  such  powers.  We 
say  to  Congress,  exercise  the  power  which  you  possess,  from  whatever 
source  this  may  be  derived,  of  instituting  governments  for  these  Terri- 
tories. Abstain  from  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  You  assert 
one  principle,  and  we  another.  Leave  that  principle  to  be  decided  by 
the  constitutional  arbiter  between  us.  We  do  not  ask  your  legislative 
aid.  What  we  deprecate  is  your  legislative  interference.  Organize  the 
governments  of  these  Territories  as  you  may  see  fit.  No  Southern  man 
will  interfere  to  oppose  your  progress.  But  abstain  from  the  use  of  the 
power  which  you  affirm  and  we  deny,  and  give  us  the  privilege  of  refer- 
ring the  question  of  difficulty  between  us,  to  the  common  arbiter  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution.  Organize  your  Territories  as  you  will ;  but 
abstain  from  any  act  of  legislation  calculated  to  abridge  the  enjoyment 
of  a  right  which  we  assert.  Abstain  from  any  legislation  which  will 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  that  right,  and  then  boldly  advancing 
with  all  the  power  of  your  intellect,  maintaining  the  opinion  which  you 
hold,  give  us  the  right,  with  humbler  faculties  and  feebler  intellects,  to 
go  before  the  constitutional  arbiter,  and  to  assert  our  rights. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  contest,  and  in  this  state  of  things,  I  appeal  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  what  is  it  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  sur- 
render ?  What  is  it  that  we  shall  be  asked  to  yield  ?  We  say  that  we 
have  a  right  to  participate  in  these  Territories,  and  we  ask  you  to  legis- 
late for  them  without  interference  with  our  enjoyment  of  that  right.  This 
you  deny.  Give  us  then  the  privilege  of  going  before  the  constitutional 
tribunal.  What  are  we  to  yield?  Must  we  yield  our  constitutional  right 
to  invoke  the  judgment  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Union  ?  We 
have  nothing  else  to  yield. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  sir,  that  in  reference  to  this,  it  may  be  said,  as 
was  said  upon  the  Missouri  question,  that  it  is  an  abstraction  ;  that  if  we 


have  the  constitutional  right  which  we  claim,  no  legislation  of  Congress 
can  interfere  with  it.  I  agree  that  it  cannot  legally  interfere — I  agree 
that  all  legislation  of  Congress  conflicting  with  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  citizen,  is  invalid ;  and  I  maintain  that  such  legislation  upon  the 
part  of  Congress  would  so  interfere,  and  would  therefore  be  in  law  invalid. 
But  what  then,  sir?  Would  it  be  so  in  fact,  while  it  was  in  operation, 
and  before  the  judgment  ? 

No,  sir  ;  the  legislative  declaration  that  the  Southern  people  should  not 
be  permitted  to  go  into  those  Territories  with  their  slaves,  would  prevent 
all  emigration  from  the  South  until,  at  least,  the  final  judicial  determina- 
tion of  the  question  should  be  obtained.  Meantime  the  Territories  would 
be  filled  up  by  free  laborers,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right  which  we 
all,  of  the  South,  as  well  as  the  North,  concede  to  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, when,  at  the  proper  time,  they  come,  under  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, to  form  their  constitutions,  to  do  so  according  to  their  own  wishes — 
at  that  time  all  emigration  from  the  South  having  been  necessarily  pre- 
vented by  this  legislative  action,  the  question  of  their  rights  would  be 
decided  exclusively  by  the  advocates  of  free  labor.  We  should  be  again 
in  the  condition  we  are  in  with  regard  to  California,  and  we  should  be 
told  then,  as  we  are  now  with  regard  to  it,  good  gentlemen  of  the  South, 
it  is  not  Congress  that  has  prevented  you  from  going  to  California  and 
establishing  your  institutions  there;  it  is  the  people  of  California  them- 
selves. California  has  filled  up  by  emigration  from  the  free  States,  while 
the  people  of  the  South  have  been  prevented  from  emigrating  by  the 
doubt  that  has  been  thrown  upon  their  rights  to  take  with  them  their 
slave  property.  In  this  manner  the  legislative  prohibition  would  produce 
its  effect,  and  control  the  destiny  of  the  Territories  to  which  it  should  be 
applied  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  had  legal  validity,  even  though  its  in- 
validity might  subsequently  be  established  by  the  proper  tribunal. 

Now,  then,  I  appeal  to  Senators  in  all  fairness  :  You  assert  your  right 
to  deny  to  us  the  privilege  of  carrying  our  property  into  those  Territo- 
ries, which  we  deny.  Will  you  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  thereby 
advantage  yourselves  of  the  intermediate  effect  of  that  legislation,  even 
if  in  the  result  it  should  be  pronounced  invalid  ?  Is  that  fair  ?  Is  there 
candor,  or  manliness  in  it  ?  Is  this  that  feeling  upon  which  you  can  rely 
for  the  preservation  of  this  Union?  You  know  well  it  is  not  held  toge- 
ther by  the  parchment  upon  which  the  Constitution  is  written.  You 
know  well  that  its  security  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Do  you  think 
that,  by  availing  yourselves  of  your  numerical  power  to  pass  an  act  of 
inhibition  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  organizing  the  governments  of 
those  Territories  which  may  be  eventually  determined  to  be  invalid,  and 
thus  advantaging  yourselves  in  the  interim  of  the  indirect  effect  of  such 
legislation,  you  will  lay  the  foundation  of  harmony  and  good  feeling  ? 
Do  you  think  that,  by  that  indirect  mode  of  procedure,  you  are  cherish- 
ing those  sentiments  of  affection  for  the  Union,  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
nation  depends  ?  I  address  the  question  to  you  with  feelings  of  deep 
concern,  but  with  perfect  cordiality.  God  knows  that  on  this  occasion  I 
entertain  no  desire  to  deal  in  irritating  crimination  of  any  sort. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  of  gentlemen  who  differ  from  us  on  this 
subject,  to  allow  us  to  reason  upon  the  question  of  this  power,  which  is 
asserted  on  the  one  hand,  and  denied  on  the  other.  This  is  a  tribunal  to 
"which  it  becomes  us  to  refer  it  more  readily  than  to  any  other.  If  the 
opinion  of  honorable  Senators  who  assert  this  power  be  correct,  it  will 


bear  the  scrutiny  to  which  I  propose  to  subject  it ;  if  not,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  they  would  desire  to  adhere  to  it. 

Well,  now  sir,  the  South,  as  I  have  before  said,  asserts  the  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  all  public 
property,  and  in  the  Territories  of  the  Union.  It  asserts  this  in  relation 
to  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  those 
of  the  free  States.  That  assertion  necessarily  includes  the  denial  of  the 
right  and  power  of  Congress  to  pass  any  law  prohibiting  them  from  emi- 
grating into  those  Territories  and  taking  with  them  their  property,  of 
whatsoever  sort,  or  to  interpose  any  legislative  obstacle  in  their Way. 

Now  sir,  there  are  three  propositions  involved  in  this  statement.  It 
asserts,  in  the  first  place,  the  right  to  participate  in  the  common  Terri- 
tories of  this  Union.  As  a  consequence,  it  denies  the  power  of  Congress 
to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  that  right ;  and  in  the  third  place,  it  af- 
firms the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  emigrate  into 
these  Territories  with  their  property,  non  obstante,  all  laws  which  are 
said  to  have  existed  in  Mexico,  inhibiting  slavery  in  those  Territories. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  of  these  propositions  is  the  right  of  the  citizen  of 
the  slaveholding  States  to  participate  in  the  common  Territories  of  the 
Union.  That  right  is  based  upon  the  equality  of  the  States.  If  they  be 
equal  in  dignity,  in  right ;  if  they  were  so  at  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  if  nothing  has  intervened  since  to  produce  an  inequality,  then 
the  right  which  is  claimed  rests  upon  the  basis  of  their  equality.  It  is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  it.  You  can  peiceive  that  such  an  equality 
of  rights  between  the  members  of  the  Union  must  apply  not  only  to  ac- 
tual possessions  at  any  given  time,  but  also  to  all  future  acquisitions. 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  so  self-evident  a  proposition,  as  the  equality  of 
the  States  of  this  Union,  at  the  formation  of  this  Constitution.  But  let 
us  for  a  moment  consider  it.  Thirteen  independent  States,  loosely  con- 
nected by  the  articles  of  confederation,  with  a  view  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  established  our  federal  charter.  That  they  were  free  and  in- 
dependent States  they  affirmed  in  their  declaration  of  independence,  and 
they  maintained  that  declaration  by  their  wisdom  in  council,  and  by  their 
gallantry  in  the  field.  That  they  were  sovereign  States,  was  recognised 
by  the  country  of  which  they  were  colonies,  by  a  treaty  in  which  they 
were  severally  and  by  name  acknowledged  as  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent. Well  now  sir,  their  equality  necessarily  resulted  from  their 
sovereignty,  as  sovereignty  is  correlative  to  equality.  I  do  not  know 
whether  upon  a  question  of  this  sort  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  au- 
thorities ;  but  Vattel  says  : 

"  Since  men  are  naturally  equal,  and  a  perfect  equality  prevails  in  their  rights  and  obligations, 
as  equally  proceeding  from  nature — nations  composed  of  men,  and  considered  as  so  many  free  per- 
sons living  together  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  naturally  equal,  and  inherit  from  nature  the  same  ob- 
ligations and  rights.  Power  or  weakness  does  not  in  this  respect  produce  any  difference.  A 
dwarf  is  as  much  a  man  as  a  giant ;  a  small  republic  is  no  less  a  sovereign  State  than  the  most 
powerful  kingdom." 

The  thirteen  States  of  this  Union  then,  entered  into  the  bond  which 
now  unites  us  as  equals.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nises that  equality  as  existing  between  the  States,  not  only  by  its  grants, 
but  also  by  its  reservations  of  power. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  their  equal  rights,  they  formed  a  Constitution 
and  established  a  government  to  administer  it.  Now,  is  it  to  be  doubted — 
this  is  the  inquiry  which  I  would  address  to  the  Senate — is  it  to  be 
doubted,  that  a  government  so  formed,  was  to  be  conducted  for  the  com- 
mon and  equal  benefit  of  all  those  equal  and  sovereign  States  who  formed 


it?  And  I  propound  to  Senators  who  maintain  the  doctrine  that  they 
have  the  right  to  inhibit  southern  men  from  emigrating  to  those  Terri- 
tories with  their  property  the  question,  whether  that  is  such  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  these  sovereign, 
independent  States,  as  was  contemplated  by  the  act  of  their  union  ?  If 
it  be  said  that  such  prohibition  would  be  legally  inoperative  and  invalid, 
I  reply,  as  before,  that  the  same  result  would  be  accomplished  by  such 
legislation  indirectly,  as  if  it  were  legally  operative  and  valid  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our  government,  and  Constitu- 
tion. 

Why,  sir,  I  maintain,  and  if  it  should  be  my  fortune  to  be  called  before 
another  tribunal,  I  would  maintain  there,  that  an  express  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  the  equal  right  of  those  by 
whom,  and  for  whom  it  was  formed,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
that  elementary  principle — the  equality  of  right,  which  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Constitution  rests,  and  that  it  would  for  that  reason  have  been 
invalid,  and  null,  and  void.  I  would  maintain  with  even  more  confidence, 
that  such  a  principle,  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, without  which  it  would  never  have  been  formed,  cannot  be  rendered 
ineffective  by  any  implication  of  power  derived  from  the  instrument  of 
which  it  is  the  basis  and  foundation. 

My  proposition  is,  therefore,  that  the  equality  of  right  which  results 
from  the  sovereignty,  and  consequent  equality  of  the  States  at  the  time 
that  the  Constitution  was  formed,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
that  Constitution,  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  exercise  of  any  power, 
which  is  of  necessity  derived  by  implication  from  that  Constitution  ;  in 
other  words,  that  an  implied  power  cannot  destroy  an  elementary  princi- 
ple of  the  very  Constitution  from  which  it  is  derived.  I  rest,  sir,  the 
opinion  which  I  entertain  as  to  the  equality  of  right  between  the  States 
upon  the  principles  I  have  stated,  and  the  observations  I  have  made. 

And  now  I  come,  secondly,  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  with  reference 
to  the  sources  from  which  that  power  is  derived.  I  have  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  the  power,  endeavoring  to  maintain  that  it  will  conflict  with 
a  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Constitution — the  princi- 
ple of  equality.  What  I  am  now  to  consider  is,  whether  that  power, 
looking  simply  to  the  sources  from  whence  it  professes  to  be  derived,  can 
be  extended  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied.  But, 
first,  there  is  an  obvious  error  which  it  is  important  to  correct.  In  the 
various  discussions  which  have  taken  place  upon  the  question  of  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  all  those  who  have 
argued  in  its  support,  have  considered  themselves  as  having  accomplish- 
ed their  object,  when  they  have  shown  the  power  of  Congress  to  organize 
governments  for  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  They  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  principle  that  the  power  to  organize  those  governments 
(which  of  necessity  included  a  power  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late over  the  Territories,  because  it  was  only  by  legislation  that  they 
could  be  legitimately  formed)  would  necessarily  extend  this  power  of  le- 
gislation to  the  inhibition  of  slavery.  I  pray  gentlemen  to  consider 
whether  the  grasp  of  power  which  is  asserted  under  the  establishment  of 
this  legislative  authority  to  govern,  has  not  been  extended  beyond  its  le- 
gitimate limits?  I  hear  it  said  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit 
and  therefore  will  have  the  power  to  establish.  I  hear  it  is  said  that 
southern  men  might  invoke  Congress  to  exercise  its  power  to  establish 
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slavery  by  removing  any  obstructions  to  it,  and  that  the  power  to  prohibit 
is  correlative  with  the  power  to  establish.  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
moment's  reflection  will  convince  honorable  Senators  that  this  is  not 
true. 

In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  for  the  legislative  power  unlimited  extent ; 
it  asserts  a  power  of  unlimited  legislation  which  every  man  will  admit 
cannot  be  affirmed.  In  the  next  place,  looking  to  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  results  in  the  establishment  of  a  law,  which  is  to  ope- 
rate sub  graviori  lege,  under  the  Constitution,  it  confounds  these  two  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  powers — a  legislation  by  Congress,  intended  to  facilitate 
the  enjoyment  of  a  right  which  is  derived  from  the  Constitution — and  a 
legislation  by  that  body,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  create  obstructions  in 
the  exercise  of  such  a  right.  All  will  I  think,  agree  that,  although  Con- 
gress may  have  power  to  legislate  over  these  Territories,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  unlimited  power.  An  exercise  of  this  power,  will  occur  to  every 
individual  who  hears  me,  "which  would  be  unquestionably  beyond  its  le- 
gitimate limits.  It  would  not  be  within  the  competency  of  Congress,  to 
establish  a  despotism  in  those  Territories.  It  would  not  be  within  their 
competency  to  deny  to  any  man  within  these  Territories,  the  free  exercise 
of  his  religion.  It  would  not  be  within  their  power  to  establish  within 
them,  the  system  of  Mexican  peonage.     The  power  then  is  not  unlimited. 

But  Congress  possesses,  in  many  instances,  the  power  of  affirmative  le- 
gislation over  an  object,  without  having  the  power  to  legislate  over  it 
negatively.  You  can  pass  no  laws  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press,  deny  to  no  accused  person  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  nor  to 
any  person  in  the  common-law  courts,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  is  over 
twenty  dollars.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  to  facilitate  to  citizens 
the  enjoyment  of  those  rights,  Congress  may  legislate  affirmatively,  al- 
though the  power  to  legislate  negatively  is  expressly  denied  by  the  Con- 
stitution. This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  position  for  which  I  contend. 
First,  that  the  proof  of  the  power  to  establish  a  government,  which  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  legislative  power,  does  not  necessarily  extend  to  the 
power  which  is  asserted  in  this  discussion,  that  is  to  unlimited  power* 
Second,  that  Congress  may  have  the  power  to  legislate  affirmatively,  and 
might,  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  rtght — the  right  to  car- 
ry our  slaves  into  these  Territories — be  legitimately  called  upon  for  such 
legislation,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  obstruction  which  may  exist 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  while  the  power  so  to  legislate  as  to  create  obstruc- 
tions to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  would  be  denied  to  that  body. 

Now,  I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay,)  that  here  is 
the  true  equivalent  of  which  he  is  in  search.  In  a  compromise  each  party 
may  retain  the  opinion  which  he  had  originally  formed.  He  is  not  re- 
quired to  sacrifice  it,  but  he  is  required,  retaining  that  opinion,  to  yield 
some  portion  of  the  claim  which  he  asserts  under  it,  in  consideration  of 
some  similar  concession  by  his  opponent ;  and  that  is  the  precise  state  of 
things  to  which  we  are  brought  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion.  We  de- 
mand admission  into  these  Territories,  with  our  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion. We  assert  our  right  to  go  there.  The  North  denies  this  right,  re- 
sists this  claim.  What  then  is  the  next  step  ?  The  North  asks  you  to 
legislate  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their  opinions.  *We  assert  our 
right  to  ask  you  to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  ours.  Now, 
the  true  spirit  of  compromise  would  suggest  that  the  North  should  with- 
draw her  demand  for  prohibition,  and  that  the  South  should  recede  from 
her  claim  to  protective  legislation.     Each  party  will  then  stand  upon  his 
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rights  as  he  asserts  them,  leaving  their  decision  to  the  common  judicial 
arbiter  of  the  Union.  I  repeat  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  in 
these  mutual  concessions  is  to  be  found  the  true  spirit  of  compromise ; 
that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  which  he  has  been  in  search. 

Mr.  President,  there  is,  I  believe,  another  and  important  error  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  the  source  of  the  violent  opposition  to  what  is  called  the 
extension  of  slavery,  which,  be  it  noted,  is  to  reduce  no  human  being  to 
bondage,  who  is  not  already  in  that  condition,  and  of  which  the  effect  is 
to  make  no  man  a  slaveholder,  who  is  not  already  a  slaveholder.  It  arises 
from  confounding  the  incidents  of  a  power  with  the  principal  power  itself, 
and  determining  upon  the  propriety  of  its  exercise  by  considerations  which 
belong  exclusively  to  the  incident.  It  is  this  which  produced  the  impas- 
sioned declaration  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  no  human  power 
could  compel  him  to  vote  for  the  extension  of  slavery  to  a  Territory  where 
it  did  not  now  exist. 

I  repress  the  feeling  which  such  a  declaration  excites ;  but,  sir,  it  is  a 
startling  inference  which  this  avowal  presents  to  the  mind.  What  is  it  ? 
Slavery  pollutes  the  land  in  which  it  exists.  No  human  power  shall 
induce  me  to  extend  this  pollution  to  a  soil  that  is  now  unstained  by  it. 
It  is  this  confusion  of  ideas — this  confounding  of  an  incident  with  its 
principal,  in  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  exercising  the  principal  pow- 
er— this  belief  that  our  opinions  in  regard  to  slavery,  are  alone  to  deter- 
mine the  mode  of  the  exercise  of  that  power — that  in  the  discharge  of 
our  public  duty  under  this  Constitution,  we  may  give  scope  and  operation 
to  our  own  peculiar  speculative  opinions — it  is  from  this  cause  that  what 
is  called  the  extension  of  slavery,  is  so  perseveringly  resisted.  Let  me 
explain.  If  it  is  shown,  or  admitted,  that  these  States  are  sovereign,  and 
therefore  equals  that  they  have  equal  rights  under  the  Constitution ;  that, 
in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights,  it  is  necessary  that  Congress 
shall,  by  legislation,  remove  certain  obstructions  which  exist  in  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  it  would  follow  inevitably  that  Congress 
would  be  bound  so  to  exercise  its  powers,  without  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  guilt  or  innocence,  the  social  and  political  evils  or  benefits  of 
domestic  slavery.  Its  allowance  would  be  an  incident  to  the  principal 
power,  which  in  the  case  supposed  would  be  so  exercised  in  fulfilment  of 
the  injunctions  of  the  Constitution.  The  principal  object  would  be  to 
organize  a  government.  The  question  would  not  be,  whether  slavery 
should  be  allowed,  but  whether  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen  should  be 
secured  in  these  Territories;  whether  a  slaveholder,  because  he  was  a 
slaveholder,  and  for  that  cause  alone,  should  be  excluded  from  them  ?  If 
his  right  was  admitted,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  any  obstruc- 
tions to  its  enjoyment,  the  removal  of  such  obstructions  would  be  an  in- 
cident to  the  principal  power  which  was  exerted  in  affirmance  of  the 
right.  And  permit  me  to  say,  sir,  with  all  possible  respect,  that  if  this 
state  of  things  should  occur ;  if  the  constitutional  right  of  a  citizen  to 
remove  with  his  slave  property  to  a  Territory  was  ascertained,  and  any 
obstruction  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  right  should  appear  to  exist  there, 
he  who  would  refuse  to  exercise  the  power  with  which  the  Constitution 
has  invested  him  for  the  purpose  of  removing  these  obstructions,  would 
have  to  choose  between  his  fealty  to  that  Constitution,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  his  own  speculative  opinions. 

[Mr.  B.  here  gave  way  to  a  motion  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  until  to-morrow.] 


February  12, 1850. 

Mr.  BERRIEN  resumed  and  concluded  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  :  I  resume  this  discussion  at  the  point  at  which  I  left  it 
yesterday,  submitting  to  the  Senate  only  one  or  two  remarks  necessary 
to  preserve  the  connexion  of  the  argument.  I  was  engaged  in  the  effort 
to  demonstrate  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  I  had  presented,  as  a  consideration  calculated  to  deny  to 
them  that  power,  the  constitutional  right  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  had  founded  that  right  upon  the  equality  which  was  the  ele- 
mentary principle  of  the  Constitution,  and  deduced  it  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  respective  States.  My  purpose  now  is,  in  further  support  of  the 
negation  of  this  power  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  advert  to 
the  principles  of  international  law  applicable  to  a  question  like  this,  and 
then  briefly  to  trace  the  power  up  to  its  source,  according  to  the  several 
means  by  which  it  has  been  derived,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  as  well 
upon  the  principles  of  international  law  applicable  to  a  community  of 
interest,  as  by  reference  to  the  sources  of  that  power,  that  this  limitation 
is  a  necessary  result.  __  ' 

It  is  said  by  Vattel : 

"  When  a  nation,  in  a  body,  takes  possession  of  a  country,  everything  that  is  not  divided  among 
its  members,  remains  common  to  the  whole  nation,  and  is  called  public  property." — Vattel,  p. 
109,  §  236. 

So  a  community  may  acquire  property  by  conveyance : 

"  All  the  members  of  a  corporation  (I  add,  all  the  citizens  of  a  State)  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  use  of  its  common  property;  but,  respecting  the  manner  of  enjoying  it,  the  body  of  the  cor- 
poration (as  the  State)  may  make  such  regulations  as  they  think  proper,  provided  that  those  regu- 
lations be  not  inconsistent  with  that  equality  which  ought  to  be  preserved  in  a  communion  of  pro- 
perty. Thus  a  corporation  may  determine  the  use  of  a  common  forest  or  pasture,  either  allowing 
it  to  all  the  members  according  to  their  wants,  or  allotting  each  one  an  equal  share  ;  but  they  have 
not  a  right  to  exclude  any  one  of  the  number,  or  to  make  a  distinction  to  his  disadvantage,  by 
assigning  him  a  less  share  than  that  of  the  others." 

The  slaveholders  of  the  South  are  members  of  the  community,  having 
equal  rights  with  others.  You  cannot  exclude  them  from  the  use  of  the 
public  property,  which  is  common  to  all.  You  cannot  make  a  distinction 
to  their  disadvantage  by  the  prohibition  of  slave  labor. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  argument  of  the  North,  that  the  slaveholders 
of  the  South,  notwithstanding  the  sin  of  slavery  which  attaches  to  them, 
are  by  your  consent,  a  portion  of  the  community  of  the  United  States. 
They,  with  you,  are  entitled  to  equal  rights.  They,  with  you,  live  under 
this  Constitution,  with  the  full  right  of  using  all  the  means  which  they 
deem  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  portion  of  the  Union,  which 
they  possess.  You  propose  to  do — what  ?  Not  to  exclude  them  from  this 
Territory.  Oh,  no.  The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  gentlemen  tell 
us,  are  open  to  the  South  as  well  as  to  the  North ;  but  you  propose,  in 
the  very  words  of  this  author,  "  to  make  a  distinction  to  their  disadvan- 
tage," in  the  manner  in  which  this  public  and  common  property  shall  be 
used.  While  you  "keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  you  break  it  to 
the  hope."  You  tell  us — go  into  these  Territories  ;  they  are  free  to  you  as 
to  us.  But  in  order  to  secure  to  yourselves  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
them,  you  make  a  distinction  to  our  disadvantage,  the  inevitable  result  of 
which,  you  know,  will  be  to  exclude  us  from  all  participation  in  that  en- 
joyment. I  beg  Senators  to  consider  whether  this  is  a  proper  exercise  of 
power  in  relation  to  other  matters  than  slavery.  Will  you  revert  your 
recollections  to  the  period  of  our  colonial  vassalage  to  Great  Britain  ? 
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Will  you  remember  the  series  of  laws  by  which  Great  Britain  sought  to 
limit  our  efforts  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — by  which  she  designed  to 
make  the  products  of  our  labor  exclusively  agricultural,  to  be  transported 
in  the  form  of  raw  materials  only  to  her  ?  Do  you  believe  that  you  pos- 
sess such  a  power  as  that  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ?  If  you 
choose  to  make  California  altogether  an  agricultural  country,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  you  could  inhibit  the  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts  from 
taking  out  and  erecting  and  working  his  machinery  there  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  you  could  inhibit  the  inhabitant  of  Maine  or  New  Hampshire 
from  constructing  his  ships  and  navigating  them  to  whatever  ports  he 
might  think  proper  ?  Could  you  forbid  one  branch  of  industry  or  another  ? 
You  have  just  as  much  and  no  more  right  to  make  a  distinction  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  or  Maine,  by  inhibiting 
that  peculiar  industry  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to  direct  their  pro- 
ductive labor,  as  you  have  to  make  a  distinction  injurious  to  the  people  of 
the  South,  by  requiring  that  labor  within  the  Territory  of  California  shall 
be  free  labor.  So  this  proposition  stands  upon  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  upon  the  authority  which  has  been  adduced. 

Now,  if  you  proceed  to  trace  this  power  up  to  its  source,  you  will  find 
that  it  is  ascribed,  in  the  first  place,  to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  authorises  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations — not 
for  the  govermwnt,  as  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  quoting  the  clause — 
but  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
of  the  United  Stales ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  proposition  that,  forasmuch  as 
this  public  property,  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State,  it  must  of  necessity  be  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States.  The  right  to  institute  these  governments 
is  traced  next  to  the  war-making,  and  finally,  to  the  treaty-making  power. 
A  very  brief  remark  upon  each  of  these  Avill  enable  me  to  pass  to  that 
portion  of  the  argument  upon  which  I  desire  more  particularly  to  address 
the  Senate.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  first  power.  The  whole  article,  as  well  as  the  particular  terms 
used,  manifestly  confine  the  power  to  be  exercised  to  the  property  of  the 
United  States — obviously  showing  that  the  power  to  control  and  regulate 
persons  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  property.  The  distinction  is  too  broad  to  escape  the  most  care- 
less observer.  Again,  sir,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  "with  which 
high  judicial  decisions  have  been  spoken  of,  I  venture  to  say  in  this  pre- 
sence, that  this  power  has  never  yet  been  exercised — I  mean  the  power 
to  organize  a  territorial  government  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution ; 
and  I  venture  further  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  judicial  decision — of  which 
political  essayists  write  so  flippantly — that  there  is  no  judicial  decision 
upon  a  question  at  issue  before  the  court,  in  which  this  power  is  ascribed 
to  this  source. 

"With  respect  to  the  second  source  of  power,  that  because  it  is  not  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State,  therefore  it  must  be  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  I  agree  that  if  we  could  trace  the  power 
with  distinctness  and  accuracy  to  no  other  source,  this  might  be  one  up- 
on which  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  govern,  consequent 
upon  the  right  to  acquire,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  might  rely. 

With  respect  to  the  war-making  power,  unquestionably  territory  might 
be  acquired  by  conqest,  not  conveyed  by  treaty.  There  may  be  a  con- 
tinued hostile  occupation  unsupported  by  a  treaty  of  cession,  which  may, 
by  lapse  of  time,  destroy  the  right  of  the  conquered  party,  the  right  of 
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postliminium,  and  therefore  the  fruits  of  the  conquest  may  be  enjoyed 
without  treaty.  In  that  state  of  things,  unqestionably,  as  to  territory  ac- 
quired by  the  exercise  of  the  war-making  power,  the  power  to  govern  that 
territory,  would  be  deduced  from  the  same  source, 

But,  sir,  speaking  generally,  almost  universally,  wars  are  terminated 
by  treaty,  and  the  conquests  are  transferred  to  the  acquiring  power  by 
cession.  The  real  source  and  origin  of  this  power,  therefore,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  treaty-making  power,  and  its  derivatives.  It  might  be  im- 
plied as  a  necessary  incident  to  the  power  to  make  treaties,  but  it  is  more 
generally  the  result  of  express  stipulations  made  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power.  I  shall  be  understood  by  a  brief  explanation,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  case  before  us.  By  the  power  which  you  have  to  enter 
into  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  you  have  acquired  this  Mexican  terri- 
tory. If  it  were  indispensable  to  you  to  resort  to  the  principle  that  the 
right  to  acquire,  gives  you  the  right  to  govern,  I  agree  that  the  right  might 
be  deduced  from  that  source.  But  this  is  not  necessary  ;  for  there  is  in 
the  treaty  an  express  stipulation  for  the  exercise  of  the  power,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  grant,  under  which  we  are  not  only  authorized  but  bound 
to  exercise  it,  since  treaties,  when  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution, and  when  they  are  ratified  by  the  competent  authorities  of  the 
nation,  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  In  those  treaties — in  all  of 
those  which  are  treaties  of  cession — the  right  to  receive  the  ceded  terri- 
tories is  accompanied  by  the  express  stipulation  to  govern,  by  the  stipu- 
lation to  protect  them  in  their  persons  and  in  their  property,  which  can 
alone  be  done  by  government.  The  power,  then,  to  govern  a  territory 
which  is  acquired  by  cession  from  a  foreign  nation,  is  a  power  deduced 
from  the  treaty  by  which  that  territory  is  acquired  ;  which  treaty,  upon 
its  ratification,  becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

And  now,  sir,  I  think  you  may  see  what  is  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
express  grant  in  the  Constitution  to  organize  Territorial  Governments. 
That  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  its 
existence  there.  Cast  your  recollection  back  to  the  period  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted — consider  what  were  the  objects  upon  which  this 
power  to  organize  territorial  governments  could  be  exercised.  They 
were,  first,  the  unlocated  territory  of  the  United  States.  And  what  was 
that  ?  The  great  Northwestern  Territory,  the  subject  of  the  famous  or- 
dinance of  1787.  Now,  in  respect  to  that  Territory,  it  was  a  portion  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  subject  to  the  sovereign  law  of  Virginia.  While 
Virginia  held  it,  it  was  competent  for  her  to  organize  a  government  there  ; 
and  when  the  sovereignty  of  Virginia  was  transferred  to  the  Confedera- 
tion, if  the  Confederation  had  had  the  power  to  receive  the  transfer,  the 
sovereign  power  which  had  been  theretofore  in  Virginia,  might  have  been 
,exercised  by  the  Confederation.  There  is,  I  presume,  scarcely  a  lawj7er 
of  the  present  day,  who  supposes  that  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
had  the  power  to  do  what  they  did.  But  validity  was  given  to  their 
act — not  by  the  act  of  Congress  adapting  the  mere  agency  provided  by 
the  ordinance,  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  under  the  new  Consti- 
tution— not  by  that,  or  any  other  act  of  Congress,  but  by  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  declares  that  contracts  and  engagements  entered  into 
by  the  Government  of  the  Confederation,  should  be  obligatory  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  established  by  the  Constitution.  Here, 
then,  was  a  contract  entered  into  between  Virginia  and  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, which  was  rendered  valid  by  a  stipulation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.    From  that  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  by  Virginia, 
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and  this  recognition  of  it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  de- 
rived the  authority  to  organize  governments  in  these  Territories.  When, 
therefore,  Congress  have  organized  governments  for  the  several  Territo- 
ries parcelled  out  of  the  Norwestern  Territory,  they  have  not  acted  under 
the  power  which  you  are  now  calling  into  exercise,  but  under  the  power 
derived  from  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  Virginia,  and  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  gave  validity  to  that  act. 

That  disposes  of  the  first  class  of  territorial  governments  organized  by 
the  United  States — those  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  second  :  that  is,  governments  which  have  been  organized  in 
Territories  which  were  heretofore  portions  of  different  States  of  this  Union, 
which  were  unlocated  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
which  have,  by  subsequent  cession,  been  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
precisely  the  same  principle  was  applicable  to  them,  as  in  the  case  which 
I  have  been  considering.  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  an  extent 
of  territory,  which  now  constitutes  the  two  great  States  of  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi.  While  they  remained  under  the  sovereignty  of  Georgia,  it 
was  competent  to  her  to'have  organized  territorial  governments  within 
their  limits  ;  but  she  ceded  them  to  the  United  States,  and  transferred,  not 
merely  the  soil,  but,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  articles  of  cession,  the 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction.  She  did  more.  She  stipulated  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Territorial  Governments  within  those  Territories.  This 
was  therefore  sufficient  authority  for  establishing  territorial  governments 
in  the  Territories  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Tennessee  was  territory 
ceded  from  North  Carolina  to  the  United  States,  and  was  in  like  condition. 

Then  there  remains  the  other  class  of  territorial  governments,  organized 
upon  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  foreign  powers  ;  and 
for  the  organization  of  governments  within  those  Territories,  it  was  always 
competent  to  the  United  States  to  do  whatever  was  necessary,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  treaty  stipulations,  which,  by  the  act  of  ratification,  be- 
came the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

I  suggest  to  you,  then,  sir,  that  this  alone  furnishes  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation, (without  resorting  to  the  supposition  that  our  ancestors  did  not 
anticipate  the  future  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  Republic,)  why  there 
was  no  express  power  to  organize  territorial  governments  contained  in 
the  Constitution — namely,  that  the  grant  of  such  power  was  wholly  un- 
necessary ;  that  with  regard  to  the  unlocated  territory  of  the  United  States 
— that  which  was  within  its  limits  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution — it  was  competent  for  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  governments  by  virtue  of  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Virginia,  and  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  that  transfer  as  an  en- 
gagement of  the  former  government,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ;  that  in  relation  to  territory  within  the  limits  of  particular  States, 
the  same  power  was  acquired  by  the  cession  and  transfer  of  sovereignty 
of  the  ceding  States.  And  with  regard  to  such  territory  as  should  be  ac- 
quired from  foreign  nations,  it  was  competent  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  territorial  governments,  in  virtue  of  treaty  stipu- 
lations which  tLey  were  authorized  to  make,  and  bound  to  execute. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  sir,  that  the  power  which  it  is  proposed  to 
exercise,  and  the  exercise  of  which  these  resolutions  contemplate — the 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories — is  not  one  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  either  of  the  sources  which  I  have  stated,  and  that  there  is  no 
judicial  decision,  or  legislative  precedent  in  the  organization  of  territorial, 
governments,  which  will  sustain  the  exercise  of  such  a  power. 
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But,  sir,  it  is  attempted  to  rest  this  assumption  of  authority  upon  cer- 
tain legislative  precedents  unconnected  with  the  organization  of  the  ter- 
ritorial governments.  It  is  said  that  Congress  can  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories  in  the  organization  of  territorial  governments,  and  that  they 
have  already  exercised  this  power  in  several  instances. 

The  first  which  I  have  seen  stated  is  the  act  of  1798,  forbidding  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  Mississippi  Territory,  from  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  If  Senators  will  recall  to  their  recollection 
the  discussions  which  have  been  had  upon  this  subject,  they  "will  remem- 
ber that  this  enactment  has  been  greatly  relied  upon  by  those  who  as- 
serted the  existence  of  this  power,  and  urged  its  application  to  the  Ter- 
ritories for  which  governments  have  now  to  be  organized.  They  will 
recollect  that  when  Congress,  in  1798,  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States  into  the  Territory  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  inhibition  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  for- 
bade interference  with  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  States,  under 
certain  circumstances  specified  in  the  clause,  until  1808,  was  still  in  full 
force. 

And  now,  the  point  of  inquiry  is  this  :  was  this  the  exercise  of  the  power 
which  you  now  contemplate,  or  of  a  totally  distinct  and  different  power? 
I  affirm  the  last.  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  power  to  inhibit  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  abroad  was  a  power  which  was  restricted  until  the  year  1808  ; 
and  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  1798  by  Congress  was  justified  upon  the 
ground  that  that  inhibition  did  not  extend  to  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  a  territory.  Those  who  choose  to  refer  to  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  will  find  a  justification  of  Congress  in  these 
terms :  "  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808."  What  then?  Why,  simply  that 
Congress  was  not  inhibited  by  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  in  their  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  to  regulate  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  so  doing,  from  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave  trade  in  the  Territory 
of  Mississippi.  But  Congress  did  not  venture  to  exercise  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  settler  from  emigrating  to  the  Territory,  and  taking  his  slaves 
with  him,  for  domestic  purposes,  and  establishing  his  domicil  there.  The 
act  of  1804  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Louisiana,  from 
within  or  without  the  United  States.  The  act  of  1804  "was  also  passed  an- 
terior to  the  removal  of  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution  against  interfer- 
ence with  the  slave  trade.  This,  too,  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
commercial  power  of  the  government,  which  was  not  confined  to  foreign 
commerce,  but  applies  to  the  interior  commerce  of  the  States  ;  and,  in 
passing  that  act,  there  was  an  express  reservation,  showing  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  confine  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  the  commercial  power : 
to  forbid  the  importation  of  slaves  into  those  Territories  for  the  purpose 
of  sale,  and  not  to  prohibit  their  introduction  by,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
emigrant.  That  right  is  reserved.  The  right  of  the  settler  to  emigrate 
there  with  his  slaves  is  expressly  allowed.  The  acts  of  1807,  1818,  and 
1819,  everybody  will  at  once  understand,  were  acts  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising  the  powers  just  then  relieved  from  the  fetters  which  the 
Constitution  had  imposed  upon  Congress,  .restraining  it  from  inhibiting 
the  foreign  slave  trade. 

The  next  thing  to  which  we  are  frequently  referred  in  discussion  here, 
is  the  Missouri  compromise.    That  compromise,  we  are  told,  was  sustain- 
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ed  by  southern  as  well  as  northern  men  ;  that  it  was  an  admission  of  the 
power  of  this  Government  to  inhibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the 
Territories,  because,  by  it,  slavery  is  inhibited  north  of  the  prescribed  line  ; 
and  that  the  power  to  prohibit  it  any  portion  of  the  territory,  is  the  ad- 
mission of  the  power  to  prohibit  it  in  all  territory. 

Mr.  President,  in  relation  to  that  subject,  I  take  it  for  granted  (I  was 
almost  about  to  say)  that  gentlemen  who  use  that  argument  do  not  deceive 
themselves  into  a  belief  that  the  power  which  was  exercised  in  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  was  understood  by  those  who  sustained  it,  to  be  in  any 
sense  within  the  Constitution.  In  what  was  considered  a  great  crisis, 
menacing  dangers  of  a  serious  nature,  they  felt  that  they  were  authorized, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  occasion,  to  assume  the  power  which  they  exer- 
cised, relying  upon  the  good  sense,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple to  justify  the  assumption — a  power  which  the  Constitution  did  not 
confer,  and  which  they  had  no  specific  authority  to  exercise.  In  other 
words  sir,  I  consider  that  the  Missouri  compromise  was  admitted  under 
the  influence  of  the  principle  salus  publico,  suprema  lex.  It  is  a  principle 
upon  which,  desiring  always,  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  my  power,  to  keep 
within  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  stake 
myself  in  a  case  like  that  which  was  then  presented,  or  like  that  which  is 
now  presented.  While  I  believe,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  all  the 
force  of  conviction  which  my  mind  is  capable  of  entertaining,  that  Con- 
gress possesses  no  such  power  as  that  which  is  claimed,  yet,  if  I  could  see 
a  prospect  of  peace  by  consenting  to  a  line  of  division  on  the  two  sides  of 
which,  these  conflicting  opinions  might  be  indulged  by  those  entertaining 
them,  without  disturbing  each  other,  I  would  cheerfully  commit  myself 
to  a  like  exercise  of  power,  with  a  perfect  understanding  that  I  had  no 
authority  to  do  so  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  which  I  have  stated. 

Now  sir,  if  the  power  which  we  are  considering,  to  organize  govern- 
ments in  the  Territories,  cannot  be  deduced  from  either  of  the  three  first 
sources  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  is  derived  from  the  treaty-making 
power,  then  it  is  either  an  implied  power,  and  is  controlled  by  the  princi- 
ple that  no  implication  can  destroy  that  elementary  principle  of  equality 
which  entitles  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  an  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  territory  acquired,  or  it  is  an  express  power  derived  from  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  Territories  were  acquired,  and 
then  it  is  limited  by  the  terms  of  that  treaty  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects 
for  ivhich  it  was  conferred.  It  is  a  power  which  is  conferred  in  terms  for 
the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  Territories  in  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty, and  cannot  be  extended  beyond  those  limits  to  interfere  with  the 
essential  rights  which  belong  to  every  member  of  this  Confederacy. 

Mr.  President,  that  I  may  not  unnecessarily  trespass  upon  the  time  of 
the  Senate,  I  will  now,  with  their  indulgence,  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  question  which  has  been  briefly  discussed  here  already  this 
morning — I  mean  the  question,  whether  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  the  owner  of  slaves  has  the  right  to  remove  with  them  into  the 
Territories  of  the  United  Sfates ;  more  specifically  sir,  whether  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  remove  with  his  slaves  into  the  Ter- 
ritories of  California  and  New  Mexico  ? 

Now  sir,  as  a  general  proposition,  personal  property  attends  the  person 
of  the  owner,  and  carries  with  it  the  rights  which  appertain  to  him, 
wherever  he  may  happen  to  be.  But  it  is  said  that  slavery  exists  only 
by  virtue  of  the  positive  law  of  the  State  which  tolerates  it ;  that  it  can- 
not exist  beyond  the  limits  of  that  State,  and  especially  that  it  cannot  do 
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so  in  the  Territories  of  California,  and  New  Mexico,  because  there  are 
existing  laws  there  which  inhibit  it. 

Sir,  if  it  be  possible,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  to  show  that 
these  propositions  are  untrue — that  neither  of  them  can  be  maintained — 
we  shall  have  taken  away  from  those  who  deny  the  right  for  which  I  am 
contending  the  only  grounds  upon  which  they  have  hitherto  attempted 
to  rest  it,  and  honorable  Senators  must  assign  some  new  reason  for  the 
denial  to  the  South  of  the  right  which  I  am  asserting — that  of  removing 
into  those  Territories  with  their  property  of  every  description. 

I  will  make  a  brief  remark  upon  each  of  those  propositions.  The  first 
of  them  is  that  slavery  exists  by  force  of  positive  law,  and  consequently 
can  only  exist  within  the  limits  of  the  State  enacting  that  law.  Mr. 
President,  I  really  feel  some  hesitation  in  yielding  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  presence  of  the  American  Senate,  to  repeat  that  this 
proposition  is  utterly  unfounded  in  historical  fact.  There  was  not  a 
British  colony  in  which  slavery  existed  and  into  which  it  was  introduced 
by  authority  of  law.  Slavery  existed  in  every  one  of  the  British  Ameri- 
can colonies,  without  being  sustained  by  statute.  Statute  laws  can  be 
found  regulating  a  pre-existing  slavery  ;  but  statute  laws  cannot  be  found 
authorizing  its  introduction.  What  then  ?  Slavery  does  not  depend  upon 
statute  laws,  because  it  existed  before  there  were  any  such  laws  author- 
izing its  existence. 

In  Massachusetts,  slavery  existed  at  a  very  early  period,  without 
any  statute  authorizing  it.  Nay,  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  was  not 
confined  to  Africans.  The  aborigines  of  the  country  were  reduced  to, 
and  held  in  slavery,  and  were  shipped  from  their  ports  and  sold  as  slaves. 
How  then  ?  If  this  depended  upon  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  was  there 
any  such  law  which  authorized  the  reduction  of  Indians  to  slavery,  the 
transportation  of  them  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  sale  of  them  there  ? 
If  there  were  none,  did  the  vendors  mean  to  receive  the  purchase  money 
for  property  which  neither  under  their  own  laws,  nor  under  any  other, 
they  had  a  right  to  hold?     To  prove  this,  sir,  consult  their  own  writers. 

In  my  own  State,  slavery  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
the  colony.  It  was  a  government  of  trustees,  instituted  for  liberal,  chari- 
table, and  benevolent  purposes,  for  a  long  time  resisting  the  introduction 
of  slaves,  under  the  belief  that  the  labor  which  they  wished  to  carry  on, 
could  be  more  advantageously  conducted  by  white  men.  Experience 
taught  them  the  reverse ;  and  such  was  the  pressure  upon  that  govern- 
ment, that  they  found  it  necessary  to  surrender  their  authority  to  the  mon- 
arch, and  a  royal  government  was  established.  But  even  then  slavery 
was  not  established  by  statute,  was  not  authorized  by  statute.  It  was 
many  years  after  slavery  existed  in  Georgia  that  you  will  find  the  first 
law  on  the  statute-book,  recognising  and  regulating  the  existing  institu- 
tion, not  introducing  and  establishing  it. 

It  is  true  then,  in  regard  to  all  the  States  in  which  slavery  exists,  that 
there  was  no  law  authorizing  its  introduction.  It  depended  upon  some- 
thing beyond  the  limit  of  the  State,  and  consequently  was  not  confined 
to  the  limits  of  a  State.  If  anybody  shall  desire  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
resulted  from  the  cupidity  of  the  English  African  Company ;  and  those 
unfortunate  Africans  who  have  so  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  especially  those  of  the  free  States,  that,  under  its 
influence,  they  are  ready  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  others,  and  even 
upon  the  Constitution  itself,  will  be  found  to  have  been,  in  their  native 
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land,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery.  It  might 
have  happened,  in  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand,  that  a  free  African  was 
subjected  to  the  violence  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  ;  but 
I  say  upon  the  authority  of  a  writer  of  established  reputation — a  citizen 
of  a  free  State — (I  refer  to  Mr.  Bancroft's'  work  upon  the  colonies,  now 
open  before  me) — that  the  slaves  which  were  brought  from  Africa,  were 
persons  who  were  convicted  of  crimes,  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  way  of 
punishment — persons  upon  whom  fines  were  inflicted,  and  who  were  sold 
into  slavery  from  their  inability  to  pay  such  fines — and  persons  born  in  a 
state  of  slavery.  On  the  authority  of  the  same  writer,  I  state  that  three 
fourths  of  those  persons,  imported  from  Africa,  and  here  held  in  slavery, 
were  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery  in  their  own  country.  They 
were  the  slaves  of  petty  African  chiefs — they  and  their  children.  And 
then  the  sympathy  which  has  been  awakened,  on  this  subject,  may  find 
some,  alleviation  by  pursuing  the  inquiry,  whether  the  slave  of  a  heathen 
chief,  in  a  barbarous  land,  has  much  cause  to  lament  his  removal  to  a 
Christian  community,  and  his  subjection  to  the  moderated  domestic  sla- 
very which  exists  within  the  United  States? — whether  such  a  removal 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  transported  slave  so  much  worse  as  to  jus- 
tify the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  produce  an  excitement  that 
shakes  this  Union  to  its  centre  ?  I  was  speaking  of  the  proposition  which 
asserts  that  slavery  exists  only  by  law,  and  is  limited  to  the  State  in 
which  it  exists.  I  know  that  is  the  doctrine  laid  do  wn  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut ;  but  I  think  it  is  utterly  impossible,  with  all  the  respect  which 
may  be  entertained  for  the  learned  judges  by  whom  these  opinions  were 
pronounced,  for  any  man  to  read  the  reports  of  them  without  being  sen- 
sible of  the  influence  (I  have  no  doubt  unconsciously)  operating  upon  the 
minds  of  the  judges  who  rendered  them,  from  their  own  particular  opin- 
ions of  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery.  What  is  the  principle  laid  down 
there  1  It  is  this ;  that  a  slave,  when  he  escapes  from  his  master,  and 
comes  within  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  Connecticut,  is  to  be  deliver- 
ed up  in  obedience  to  the  constitutional  provision  on  the  subject  of  fugi- 
tive slaves ;  but  that  a  slave  who  comes  with  his  master,  who  is  volunta- 
rily brought  within  their  limits  by  that  master,  although  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  residence,  but  transiently  passing  through  that  State  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  right  as  an  American  citizen — that  such  slave  is  instantly 
emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  slavery  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  State 
in  which  his  owner  dwells.  Sir,  when  it  becomes  necessary,  when  an  op- 
portunity is  offered,  I  desire  that  that  question  should  be  decided  by  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  States.  I  agree  that  Massachu- 
setts has  a  right,  as  a  sovereign  State,  to  prohibit  slavery  there,  and  she  has 
a  right  to  prevent  any  person  from  coming  and  settling  there  with  slaves  ; 
but  that  she  has  a  right  to  seize  the  slaves  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
passing  transiently  through  her  limits,  is  what  cannot  be  admitted  until  it 
is  affirmed  by  a  higher  tribunal  than  that  by  which  it  has  been  decided. 
Mr.  President,  the  true  proposition,  as  I  apprehend,  is  this :  slavery 
exits  in  the  State  in  which  the  owner  dwells — it  exists  out  of  the  State 
in  which  the  owner  dwells — once  existing,  it  exists  everywhere  until  it 
comes  within  the  limits  of  a  sovereignty  which  inhibits  it.  I  will  not 
trouble  the  Senate  with  reference  to  authorities ;  but  the  proposition  is 
so  well  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  that  I  present  to 
you  the  following  extract  from  it : 

*  Slavery,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  have  been  said  and  written  against  it,  as  being  unjust, 
arbitrary,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  we  find  in  history  to  have  existed  from  the 
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earliest  ages  of  the  world  down  to  the  present  day.  In  investigating  the  rights  of  the  parties  now 
before  the  Court,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  different  means  by  which  one  part  of 
the  human  race  have  in  all  ages  become  the  bondmen  of  the  other,  such  as  captivity,  being  the 
offspring  of  those  already  enslaved,  &c,  &c.  However,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  legal  axiom  that  in  all  governments  in  which  the  municipal  regulations  are  not  absor 
lutely  opposed  to  slavery,  persons  already  reduced  to  that  state  may  be  held  in  it,  and  we  also 
assume  it  as  a  first  principle,  that  slavery  has  been  permitted  and  tolerated  in  all  the  colonies  esta- 
blished in  America  by  European  powers,  most  clearly  as  relates  to  blacks  and  Africans,"  &c. 

After  stating  that  this  accounts  for  the  absence  of  any  legislative  act 
of  European  powers  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  their  American 
dominions,  the  Court  adds : 

"  If  the  record  of  any  such  act  exists,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  it." 

Now,  sir,  applying  this  doctrine  to  the  question  under  consideration' 
persons  brought  to  the  United  States  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  existing  there — for  there  are  laws,  and  classes,  or 
castes  even  in  that  barbarous  country — persons  who  were  in  a  state  of 
slavery  there,  are,  upon  the  principle  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana,  slaves  here ;  that  is,  the  relation  existing  between 
master  and  slave,  created  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  continues  until  the 
latter  comes  within  a  Territory  whose  municipal  laws  prohibit  it. 

And  here  I  desire  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  moment  to  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  relates  to  the  delivery  of  slaves,  and  to 
its  bearing  upon  the  particular  point  we  are  now  considering.  You  will 
observe,  sir,  that  that  question  is,  whether  the  property  of  an  owner  in 
his  slave,  can  exist  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  the  owner 
dwells,  and  under  the  authority  of  whose  laws  he  is  supposed  to  hold  it. 
The  clause  referred  to,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  this  question.  It 
is  in  these  words : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

Such  person  "  shall  not  be  discharged,"  though  he  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  that  State,  under  the  authority  of  whose  laws  he  is  supposed,  and  un-  t 
der  that  authority  alone,  to  be  held  in  slavery.  Although  he  is  without 
the  reach  of  that  authority  by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  he  owes  ser- 
vice and  labor  to  his  owner,  yet  still,  under  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  he  shall  not,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  of  any  other  State,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor. 
Why,  sir,  if  the  proposition  were  true  against  which  I  am  contending, 
that  the  slave,  whether  by  his  own  will,  or  by  the  act  of  his  master,  the 
moment  he  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  whose  laws  authorize  him 
to  be  held  in  slavery,  is  released  from  his  fetters — if  that  proposition  is 
true,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  must  have  been  expressed  in  very 
different  terms.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  Convention  to 
have  provided,  and  they  would  not  have  provided,  that  the  fugitive  should 
not  be  discharged  from  his  service  and  labor  in  consequence  of  a  law  of  the 
State  into  which  he  had  escaped,  for  he  would  have  been  already  discharg- 
ed ;  nor  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  person  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  was  due,  for  they  could  not  have  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  was  in  fact  due,  as  the  mere  act  of  passing  the  boundary  of 
the  State  in  which  he  was  held  in  slavery  would  have  released  him  from 
that  debt.  The  Convention  did  not  so  consider  the  matter.  They  held 
that  the  slave,  notwithstanding  he  did  get  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State 
in  which  his  master  dwelled,  under  the  authority  of  whose  laws  he  was 
held  in  bondage,  was  still  a  slave ;  and  so  they  have  provided,  not  that 
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he  should  be  restored  to  a  service  and  labor  from  which  he  had  been  dis- 
charged or  released,  but  that  he  should  not  be  discharged  or  released  from 
an  actually  subsisting  debt  of  service  and  labor,  in  consequence  of  any 
1  iws  or  regulations  of  the  State  into  which  he  had  escaped,  but  should 
be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  that  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due — thus  recognising  an  actually  subsisting  present  debt  of  ser- 
vice and  labor  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  which  authorized  it. 

And  still  further :  although  the  slave  escaped  into  a  sovereignty  inhib- 
iting slavery,  and  beyond  the  State  in  which  his  master  dwelled,  yet  the 
Constitution  recognizes  the  owner's  title,  even  in  the  sovereignty  so  in- 
hibiting it,  to  that  property  derived  solely  under  the  laws  of  a  State  be- 
yond whose  limits  the  slave  had  passed.  Now,  if  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  recognises  the  title  of  the  owner  not  merely  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  State,  as  has  been  the  argument  addressed  to  us  here, 
but  within  the  limits  of  sovereign  States  which  inhibit  slavery — if  I  have 
the  right  to  go  within  the  sovereign  State  which  so  inhibits  it,  and  claim 
my  property  which  I  hold  under  the  laws  of  my  own  State,  I  have  a 
question  to  propose,  which  I  ask  may  be  answered,  not  in  the  strife  of 
debate,  nor  with  the  feelings  excited  in  a  contest  for  victory  in  a  discus- 
sion of  this  sort — nor  yet  to  me,  or  to  the  Senate,  but  I  ask  every  Senator 
to  answer  it  to  himself,  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  his  closet,  communing 
with  God  and  his  own  conscience — If  the  Constitution  of  the  country  re- 
cognises my  title  to  the  slave  within  my  State,  beyond  my  State,  and  within 
a  sovereign  State  that  inhibits  slavery,  does  it  forbid,  does  it  deny  that  title 
within  a  territory  that  is  the  common  property  of  the  United  States  ?  If 
Mexican  laws  extinguish  it  there,  that  is  another  question  which  I  will 
consider  presently. 

Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  there  is 
one  consideration  which  in  due  time  will  probably  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Looking  to 
the  obligation  which  the  United  States  have  assumed,  their  constitutional 
engagement  to  see  that  fugitive  slaves  shall  be  restored  to  their  owners, 
and  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  this 
provision  takes  the  subject  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States, 
thus  making  it  exclusively  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  one  which  they  alone  are  bound  to  fulfil,  because, 
according  to  that  decision,  they  alone  have  the  power  to  fulfil  it,  it  will 
become  a  question,  in  all  probability  before  a  great  lapse  of  time,  how 
far  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  or  is  not  obliged,  if  they  do  not 
provide  ample  means  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  is  given  in  that  clause,  by  making  compensation  for  the 
slaves  who  are  prevented  from  being  restored  by  means  of  mobs  and  other 
unwarrantable  devices  which  obstruct  their  recovery  in  the  free  States. 

I  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  existence  and  obligation  of  Mexican 
laws  in  the  Territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico.  That  is  the 
second  point.  It  is  said  that  even  if  we  had  a  right  to  carry  our  slaves 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  States,  and  if  these  rights  were  attendant  upon 
our  persons  wherever  we  go,  yet  that  when  we  come  within  the  limits  of 
California  and  New  Mexico  these  rights  would  cease,  because  there  are 
there  Mexican  laws  which  forbid  slavery  within  these  limits,  and  that 
these  laws  are  obligator  upon  us.  Sir,  it  is  easy  in  general  terms  to  as- 
sert propositions  of  law  and  of  fact  which  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  es- 
tablish when  the  proof  is  required.  The  proposition,  in  the  first  place,  is, 
that  the  laws  of  Mexico  forbid  the  existence  of  slavery ;  that  there  were 
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laws  of  this  description  existing  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
these  Territories  to  the  United  States.  Then  the  proposition  proceeds 
with  the  assertion  of  the  obligatory  power  of  these  laws  upon  us.  The 
first  is  in  some  sort  a  question  of  fact.  I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  Dictator,  by  which  slavery  was  declared  to  be  abolished.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  the  act  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  referring  to  the 
decree  by  which  slavery  was  again  abolished.  I  am  aware — and  that  is 
the  strongest  point  in  the  case  of  those  who  make  this  assertion — that 
since  that  period  African  slavery  has  not  generally  existed  in  Mexico. 

And  now,  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these  decrees,  it  is  the  decree  of 
Guerrero,  appointed  a  dictator  for  a  special  purpose,  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  which  were  then  conferred,  promulgated  this  decree  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  That,  this  decree  had  no  binding  force  or  effi- 
cacy, it  requires  no  higher  evidence  to  show  than  the  subsequent  act 
of  the  Congress  of  Mexico.  The  one  was  the  act  of  1829,  and  the  other 
of  1837, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  (interposing.)     Of  1829  and  of  1837. 

Mr.  Berrien.  The  Mexican  Congress  passed  its  act  in  1837.  The 
total  invalidity  of  the  decree  of  Guerrero  is  manifested  by  this  subsequent 
enactment  of  the  Mexican  Congress.  Guerrero  declared  that  slavery 
should  not  exist — that  slavery  was  abolished.  That  was  in  1829.  Now, 
in  1837,  the  Mexican  Congress  declares  that  slavery  shall  not  exist.  The 
question  which  I  have  to  propose  is,  if  the  decree  of  Guerrero  were  of 
any  efficacy;  if  slavery  were  abolished  in  Mexico  by  force  of  the  decree 
of  Guerrero  in  1829,  what  slavery  remained  in  Mexico  in  1837  to  be 
abolished  by  the  act  of  the  Mexican  Congress  ?  From  1829,  supposing 
Guerrero's  decree  to  be  of  validity,  there  was  no  longer  a  slave  within 
the  broad  limits  of  the  Mexican  territory.  How,  then,  was  it  that, 
in  1837,  the  Mexican  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  decree  that  the 
slavery  which  had  been  abolished  for  the  eight  preceding  years  should 
be  then  re-abolished,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  owners  by  scrip  to  be  issued  by  the  Government  upon 
personal  valuation  ?  The  only  answer  I  think  which  the  most  fer- 
tile imagination  could  furnish  to  this  inquiry  is  that  which  is  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  very  anomalous  course  of  many  proceedings  of  that  Gov- 
ernment. But  again:  unless  it  can  be  shown  by  the  Constitution  of 
Mexico  that  the  Mexican  Congress  was  invested  with  a  power  over  this 
subject,  I  pray  to  inquire  of  what  validity  could  their  act  have  been  ?  I 
understand  the  Mexican  confederation  to  have  been  formed  upon  the 
model  of  our  own — that  it  was  an  association  of  States,  vesting  certain 
powers  for  federal  purposes  in  the  Mexican  Congress,  and  reserving  to 
the  several  States  those  powers  which  were  necessary  to  regulate  their 
domestic  concerns.  I  have  also  understood,  not  merely  from  a  very  su- 
perficial examination  and  limited  access  to  books  upon  this  subject,  but 
from  conversation  with  intelligent  persons  familiar  with  the  subject,  that 
the  power  over  this  subject  of  slavery  belonged  to  the  separate  States  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  and  not  to  the  confederated  Congress.  I  have 
looked  into  the  Constitution  of  Mexico,  the  only  one  to  which  I  have  had 
access,  without  being  able  to  discover  any  grant  of  power  by  which  this 
act,  which  is  strictly  of  a  domestic  character,  could  be  withdrawn  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  and  vested  in  the  Mexican  Congress.  What 
would  be  thought  of  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declar- 
ing that  slavery  should  no  longer  exist  in  these  confederated  States  ? 
But,  ex  gratia,  admitting  the  authority  of  the  Mexican  Congress  to  pass 
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i  this  act,  look  for  a  moment  at  the  character  of  the  act,  its  terms,  and  pro- 
visions. It  was  not  absolute,  but  conditional  emancipation  for  which  the 
act  provided — not  emancipation  from  its  date,  but  on  certain  specified 
conditions,  to  be  subsequently  complied  with.  This  act  shows  very  clearly 
|  that  the  decree  of  Guerrero  was  invalid,  was  mere  waste  paper,  or  else 
there  could  have  been  no  necessity  for  its  enactment.  But  it  did  not  de- 
clare, even  if  the  Mexican  Congress  had  had  the  power,  an  emancipation 
which  they  designed  to  take  effect  co  instanti  from  the  passage  of  the 
act,  since  they  provided  expressly  for  payment  to  the  owners,  and  for  the 
ascertainment  of  the  value  of  the  emancipated  negroes,  upon  appraisements 
founded  upon  personal  inspection.  Those  provisions  of  the  act  could 
never  have  been  carried  into  effect,  if  the  emancipation  had  been  imme- 
diate— if  the  negroes  had  been  allowed  to  leave  their  masters,  and  go 
wherever  their  inclinations  prompted.  What  was  necessary,  under  this 
act  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  to  allow  it,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argu- 
ment, its  full  force  and  utmost  validity,  was,  that  the  negroes  to  be 
emancipated  should  be  appraised,  that  the  scrip  should  be  issued,  and  then 
that  the  certificate  of  emancipation  should  be  granted.  Until  this  was 
done,  the  condition  of  the  negro  was  not  changed.  He  was  still  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  his  owner,  and  to  the  inspection  of  the  appraiser. 
Otherwise,  the  terms  of  the  act  would  never  have  been  complied  with. 
But  it  is  said,  Mr.  President,  that  whether  these  laws  were,  or  were  not 
regularly  enacted,  still  the  fact  was,  that  they  were  respected  as  laws  by 
the  Mexican  people,  and  that,  upon  the  transfer  of  these  Territories,  they 
must  be  so  considered  by  us ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  terms,  that  we  are 
to  subject  ourselves  to  the  laws  of  a  foreign  nation,  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  were  laws  of  that  nation  or  not.     That  is  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Webster,  (in  his  seat.)  Whether  it  were  part  of  the  actual 
code  under  which  men  lived  in  Mexico  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Berrien.  That  is,  in  other  words,  simply  whether  it  was  a  law 
operative  and  binding  upon  the  people  of  Mexico ;  which  is  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  stated  it.  Certainly,  the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  existence  and  validity  of  this  Mexican  law  is  the  statement  which  I 
can  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  that  African  slavery  does  not,  in  fact,  exist 
there  ;  and  the  presumption  thence  arising,  that  its  abolition  has  been  the 
result  of  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  this  law.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  African  slavery  did  not  exist  in  many 
of  the  Mexican  States,  and  where  it  did,  was  easily  substituted  by  the  sys- 
tem of  peonage.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  we  have  no  evidenee  before 
us  to  show  the  authority  of  the  Mexican  Congress  to  enact  this  law — 
none  to  prove  a  compliance  with  its  terms — nor  the  extent  and  motives 
of  the  alleged  acquiescence  of  the  Mexican  people ;  and  that  these  are 
questions  into  which  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  when  this  law  is  put  for- 
ward in  our  tribunals  as  binding  upon  us.  This  right  exists  as  to  our 
own  laws,  and  must  a  fortiori  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  a  foreign  nation. 
If  a  territorial  legislature  should  pass  a  law  prohibiting  slavery  in  these 
Territories,  we  should  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  their  authority  to  enact 
it ;  and  surely  we  must  have  like  right  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  when  it  is  attempted  to  enforce  them  in  our  Territories. 

It  is  next  contended,  that  in  receiving  this  territory  we  have  entered 
into  an  obligation  to  respect  the  laws  preexisting  there.  Sir,  I  apprehend 
this  is  not  true  in  the  extent  in  which  it  is  asserted.  The  principle  con- 
tended for  is  said  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  and  yet,  when  those  decisions  are  called  for,  we  are  uniformly  re- 
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Canter,  reported  by  Cranch ;  in  which  the  proposition  is  said  to  be  laid 
down,  that  upon  the  acquisition,  either  by  conquest  or  cession,  of  a  foreign 
territory,  the  laws  of  that  territory  continue  to  exist  until  they  are  changed 
or  altered  by  the  laws  of  the  conquering,  or  acquiring  country.  Such  is 
the  statement  of  it  by  gentlemen  who  have  heretofore  relied  on  the  obli- 
gation of  Mexican  laws  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California. 
In  answer  to  this,  I  have  to  say,  first,  that  this  was  a  mere  obiter  dictum, 
certainly  of  a  very  distinguished  man,  but  not  the  decision  of  the  court 
upon  any  question  at  issue ;  secondly,  that  it  was  affirmed  only  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  the  laws  of  a  conquered  or  ceded  country;  and  thirdly, 
that  it  did  not  require  the  specific  and  separate  repeal  even  of  these  laws. 
I  will  trouble  the  Senate  with  a  brief  remark  on  this  subject.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  did  not  affirm  that  all  the  laws  of  a  ceded  country  remain 
in  force  until  they  are  repealed  by  the  acquiring  country,  but  simply  that 
the  civil  and  municipal  laws,  those  which  relate  to  the  intercourse  be- 
tween citizen  and  citizen,  did  so  continue  in  force  until  thus  abrogated. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  laws  recognised  by  the  learned  judge,  as 
well  as  by  every  judge  and  every  writer  upon  international  law,  who 
treats  upon  this  question ;  and  that  is  the  public  or  political  law.  The 
public  or  political  law  of  the  ceded  country  ceases  to  be  of  force  eo  instanti 
upon  the  transfer,  and  all  that  is  left  is  the  civil  or  municipal  law  regulating 
intercourse  between  man  and  man.  And  then  the  point  of  inquiry  is, 
what  is  civil  or  municipal  law  ?  and  what  public  or  political  law  ?  When 
we  have  ascertained  that,  and  when  gentlemen  can  show  that  this  latter 
class  of  laws  is  embraced  in  the  proposition  on  which  they  rely,  they  will 
have  made  an  advance  in  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  which  they  have 
never  attained  in  any  of  its  previous  stages.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in 
rendering  the  decree  in  the  case  which  has  been  referred  to,  expressed 
the  opinion  which  I  have  stated,  as  deduced  from  international  law.  So 
in  the  case  of  Hall  vs.  Campbell,  reported  in  Cowper,  which  grew  out  of 
the  conquest  of  New  Grenada  by  the  British  government,  a  similar  opinion 
is  expressed.  That,  also,  was  an  obiter  dictum,  not  a  question  necessary 
to  the  decision  of  the  point  in  issue ;  which  was,  whether  the  king  of 
England,  by  his  sovereign  power,  unconnected  with  the  Parliament — by 
the  mere  force  of  his  prerogative — could  do  certain  acts.  But  all  these 
authorities  make  the  distinction  which  I  have  stated  to  you  between  a 
public  or  political  law,  and  a  civil  or  municipal  law,  urging  the  continued 
operation  of  the  latter,  and  the  instant  cessation  of  the  former.  Then,  as 
I  have  said,  our  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  public  or  political  law  ?  Vattel 
gives  us  this  answer : 

"  Laws  are  regulations  established  by  public  authority,  to  be  observed  in  society.  All  these 
ought  to  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  of  the  citizens.  The  laws  made  direct  y  with  a  view 
to  the  public  welfare  are  political  laws  ;  and  in  this  class,  those  that  concern  the  body  itself,  and 
the  being  of  the  society,  the  form  of  government — the  manner  in  which  the  public  authority  is  to  be 
exerted — these,  in  a  word,  which  together  form  the  constitution  of  the  State,  are  the  fundamental 
laws.  The  civil  laws  are  those  which  regulate  the  rights  and  conduct  of  the  citizens  among  them- 
selves."— Vattel,  p.  8,  §  29. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  have  then  to  ascertain  whether  these  laws, 
on  which  slavery  in  the  United  States  depends,  are  of  the  one  character 
or  the  other,  in  order  to  determine  the  validity  and  efficacy  of  the  corres- 
ponding laws  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  their  power  to  control  the 
rights  of  an  American  citizen  going  to  those  Territories  with  his  slave 
property.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  is  the  relation  in 
which  slavery  stands  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
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answer  seems  to  be,  that  slaves  are  recognised  as  property  by  that  instru- 
ment; that  they  are  recognised  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a 
basis  of  representation;  that  they  are  recognised  in  the  same  instrument,  and 
have  been  constantly  acted  upon  by  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power,  as  subjects  of  taxation.  If  it  be  said  that  this  recognition  is 
limited  to  the  States  in  which  it  exists,  the  answer  is,  that  even  then  it 
was  universal  at  the  date  of  the  Constitution.  But  beyond  this,  I  point 
gentlemen  to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  relates  to  the  surren- 
der of  fugitive  slaves,  and  remind  them  that  it  is  recognised,  as  we  have 
seen  by  that  clause,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  a 
slave  owner  dwells,  but  beyond  it ;  nay,  that  it  is  recognized  within  the 
limits  of  States  which  forbid  it ;  and  that,  being  thus  recognised  in  States 
which  allow  it,  and  in  those  which  prohibit  it,  in  the  free  as  well  as  the 
slave  States,  its  recognition  is  universal  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Then  the  inquiry  is,  whether  a  property,  thus  recognised  by  the  funda- 
mental law  as  a  basis  of  representation,  as  a  subject  of  taxation,  as  an 
object  of  federal  protection — one  which  enters  into  all  the  operations  of 
the  Government ;  "which  appears  here  in  this  chamber,  in  your  executive 
department,  in  your  supreme  judicial  tribunal ;  which  pervades  your 
whole  institutions — the  inquiry  is,  whether  these  constitutional  provisions 
make  part  of  the  civil  law  of  the  United  States,  intended  merely  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  man  and  man,  the  transactions  between  citizen  and 
citizen;  for  unless  this  is  so,  then  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether 
organic,  or  secondary,  which  relate  to  slavery,  are  public  and  political 
laws ;  and  then,  unquestionably,  Mexican  laws  on  the  same  subject,  with 
whatever  authority  they  may  have  been  enacted  while  California  and 
New  Mexico  were  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  ceased  instantly  upon 
their  transfer  to  the  United  States  to  have  any  operation  or  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  consideration  of 
another  question:  If  Congress  had  the  power  to  do  what  it  is  proposed  to 
do,  would  it  be — I  do  not  say  expedient,  but  I  take  higher  ground,  and 
ask,  would  it  be  right,  proper,  and  consistent  with  good  faith,  to  exercise 
that  power  ?  In  the  discussion  of  the  resolution  particularly  applicable 
to  the  Distric'  of  Columbia,  I  was  struck  the  other  day  with  the  very  strong 
view  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay,)  of  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  abstain  from  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  District.  While 
he  asserted  the  power,  he  still  maintained  that  Congress  could  not  in  con- 
science and  good  faith  exert  it ;  that  its  exercise  was  forbidden  by  the 
honorable  obligation  incurred  by  the  acceptance  of  the  cession,  was  not 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  power  was  con- 
ferred, and  was  inc<  nsistent  with  the  intent  of  the  parties  who  ceded  the 
territory  who  could  never  have  expected  the  abolition  of  slavery  there, 
while  it  exisced  within  their  own  limits. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  declaimed  upon  that  occasion  against  such 
a  violation  of  good  faith  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which  were  nat- 
ural to  him,  from  his  own  personal  abhorrence  of  any  violation  of  con- 
science, of  the  principles  of  good  faith  and  honorable  obligation.  -  I  enter- 
ed fully  into  the  feelings  which  he  expressed,  without  being  able  to  con- 
cur with  him  as  to  the  existence  of  the  power.  But  I  felt  that  the  argu- 
ment of  my  friend  was  unanswerable  in  its  application  to  the  exercise  of 
the  power  we  are  considering.  From  the  rich  storehouse  of  his  mind  I 
propose  to  draw  the  argument  on  which  I  shall  now  reby,  and  from  his 
own  ample  armory  to  furnish  myself  with  the  weapon  which  I  will  wield 
in  this  friendly  strife. 
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Mr.  President,  I  recognized  in  the  full  force  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  gave  to  the  annunciation  of  it,  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
Congress  by  the  high  and  honorable  motives  which  he  urged,  to  abstain 
from  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  he  thought  the  Constitution  confer- 
red upon  us  in  relation  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  differed  with  him 
as  to  the  effect  of  that  obligation.  He  thought  it  proved  the  inexpediency 
of  exercising  the  power.  To  me  it  seemed  to  disprove  its  existence.  He 
applied  it  to  the  mode  of  carrying  the  contract  into  execution.  I  thought 
it  was  part  of  the  contract  itself — that  the  spirit  and  intent  of  a  contract 
constitute  its  essence — and  that  the  great  object  of  proof  is  the  ascertain* 
ment  of  these.  1  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that  Congress  could 
derive  a  power  under  the  Constitution  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  do  that, 
which  was  contrary  to  conscience,  to  good  faith,  to  honorable  obligation, 
and  the  intent  of  the  parties  to  whose  detriment  it  would  operate. 

Mr.  Clay,  (interposing.)    Mr.  President,  if  my  friend  will  allow  me 

Mr.  Berrien.     Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  was  aware  perfectly  of  that  inference  which  might  be 
drawn  from  the  assertion  of  an  implied  faith  arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  transaction,  which  is  that  of  ceding  this  territory  by  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  But,  sir,  my  friend  will  recollect  that  this  implication  of  good 
faith,  restraining  the  exercise  of  power  in  consequence  of  its  being  con- 
trary to  what  must  have  been  expected  and  could  not  possibly  have  been 
foreseen  and  apprehended  by  the  ceding  States,  was  limited.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  only  ceding  State  now  existing  should  consent,  and,  moreover, 
if  the  people  of  the  District  should  consent,  and  compensation  were  made, 
then  there  would  be  no  implication  resulting  from  the  implied  faith  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  an  inherent  portion  of  the  power ;  it 
is  a  thing  temporary  in  its  existence,  lasting  only  while  slavery  lasts  in 
Maryland,  and  terminating  when  consent  is  given.  It  is,  therefore,  in  its 
nature,  not  an  inherent  portion  or  an  intrinsic  portion  of  the  power,  but 
a  general  restraining  of  the  exercise  of  the  power,  in  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ceding  States  at  the  time  when  the  cession 
was  made.     That  is  the  view  I  intended  to  take. 

Mr.  Berrien.  Mr.  President,  in  the  statement  just  made,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay,)  does  not  suggest  any  misstatement  of  his  ar- 
gument. He  offers  an  argument  against  the  inference  which  I  had  drawn 
from  it. 

Sir,  the  proposition  is  this :  that  the  power  to  abolish  slaveryin  the 
District  of  Columbia  exists,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  the  ses- 
sion was  made  created  an  implied  obligation  not  to  exercise  it,  without 
the  consent  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  heretofore,  and  since  the  retroces- 
sion of  Alexandria,  of  Maryland  alone.  I  have  said  that  if  this  obligation, 
dictated  by  conscience,  and  necessary  to  the  observance  of  good  faith, 
could  be  implied  from  the  circumstances  under  wbich  the  contract  was 
entered  into,  and  was  enjoined  by  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  parties,  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  contract  itself,  and  did  not  merely  control  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  rights  acquired  under  it  should  be  exercised.  Now,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  desires  to  qualify  his  argument  by  stating  that 
the  obligation  of  which  he  spoke  was  temporary  in  its  nature,  that  it  has 
ceased  as  to  Virginia,  and  only  operates  now  to  restrain  the  exercise  of 
the  power  without  the  consent  of  Maryland.     That  is  the  proposition  now. 

Mr.  Clay,  (in  his  seat.)     And  that  was  the  proposition  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Berrien.  It  is  now  sought  to  qualify  the  admission  of  an  implied 
obligation,  not  to  exercise  the  power  but  with  the  assent  of  the  ceding 
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[States,  by  saying  that  it  was  in  its  nature  temporary,  by  reasserting  that 
Ht  only  restrained  the  mode  of  exercising  the  power — a  restraint  which 
[the  assent  of  Maryland  would  now  remove ;  but  this,  in  my  judgment, 
noes  not  affect  the  controversy  between  us,  which  is,  whether  this  implied 
obligation,  resulting  from  the  circumstances  stated,  was  or  was  not  part 
pf  the  contract  of  cession,  or  whether  it  merely  affected  the  mode  in  which 
[he  power  derived  from  it  was  to  be  exercised.  Now  I  have  supposed 
tthat  what  is  done  under  a  contract,  and  in  conformity  to  it,  must  be  done 
fin  virtue  of  the  contract  itself,  interpreted  according  to  its  spirit  and  in- 
tent— which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  contract — and  that  the  compe- 
tency of  Maryland  to  assent  to  a  particular  mode  of  exercising  it  proves 
nothing  ;  because  if,  as  I  contend,  it  was  part  of  the  contract  itself,  it  was 
ipqually  competent  to  Maryland  to  release  any  right  acquired  under  it. 
tiQuacunque  via  data,  however,  whether  this  implied  obligation  operates 
to  the  annihilation  of  the  power,  or,  more  gently,  to  control  its  exercise, 
the  argument  equally  subserves  my  purpose ;  for  here  the  question  is, 
Ikvhether  the  exercise  of  a  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories 
would  be  consistent  with  the  pledge,  mutually  given  and  received  by  our 
IFathers,  of  equality  of  right  in  the  actual  possessions  and  future  acquisi- 
tions of  the  United  States,  forbidding  a  distinction  (in  the  language  of 
Krattel)  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  portion  of  the  community.  You  may 
have  the  power,  if  you  will  acknowledge  and  conform  to  the  obligation  of 
conscience  and  good  faith,  which  forbids  its  exercise. 

I  desire,  then,  to  propound  the  question  which  that  argument  affords : 
If  it  wrould  be  contrary  to  conscience,  to  good  faith,  and  to  the  implied 
^obligation  thence  resulting,  to  abolish  slavey  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
(without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  only  remaining  one  of 
jhe  ceding  States,  upon  what  does  that  obligation  rest  ?  Why,  certainly, 
(upon  the  assumption  that  it  wrould  be  in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent 
pf  the  parties  at  the  time  when  the  cession  wTas  made.  Now,  sir,  revert 
to  the  period  when  this  Constitution  was  entered  into — when  thirteen 
confederated  States,  loosely  connected  together,  mutually  grasping  hands, 
jdrew  more  closely  the  bond  of  union  ;  and  now  tell  me,  do  you  believe — 
does  any  man  believe — that  it  consists  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
framers  of  that  instrument,  with  the  feeling  of  that  moment,  that  you 
should  circumscribe  slavery  within  limits  within  which,  in  process  of 
Jtime,  it  could  no  longer  exist  ?  That  were  to  deny  to  us  the  privilege  of 
texercising  the  rights  with  which  we  came  into  the  Constitution,  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  had  exercised,  and  were  exercising  them,  when  the 
{Constitution  was  formed.  It  wrould  be  in  effect  to  say  to  us,  We  will  al- 
flow  you  to  hold  slaves,  if  you  will  keep  them  within  your  present  limits; 
ibut  in  the  future  acquisitions  which  we  make  of  Territories,  by  our  joint 
land  equal  efforts,  even  of  such  as  are  fitted  to  your  own  peculiar  kind 
sof  labor,  hands  off — slavery  shall  never  be  extended  with  our  consent ; 
pie  banner  of  this  free  Republic  shall  never  wave  over  another  slave  State, 

Phether  it  were  originally  free  or  slave.  If  this  proposition  had  been 
ade  to  our  fathers  in  that  Convention,  what  think  you  would  have  been 
jtheir  answer?  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  express  H.  Do  you  believe  that 
(this  Constitution  would  have  been  formed  under  such  circumstances  ? 
[Formed  it  is ;  and  if  you  interpret  it  as  you  propose,  do  you  not  do  so 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  you  are  giving  an  interpretation  to  it,  which 
jis  contrary  to  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  framers  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
jit  is  consistent  with  the  principles  of  good  faith  ? — do  you  believe  that  it 
jis  consistent  with  the  principles  of  eternal  justice?     If  you  feel  the  force 
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of  the  obligation  which  they  impose  in  relation  to  this  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory included  within  the  ten  miles  square — if  rather  than  do  injury  to 
the  State  of  Maryland  by  the  abolition  of  the  institution  which  she  tole- 
rates, you  will,  with  noble  manliness  of  character,  fulfil  the  obligations 
which  rest-  upon  you,  and  carry  out  that  contract  in  its  spirit  and  intent — 
are  you  insensible  to  the  far  higher  and  more  solemn  obligations  which 
bind  you  to  deal  in  the  same  spirit  with  that  great  charter  of  our  lib- 
erties, on  which  this  Union  depends? — to  abstain  from  its  flagrant  and 
continued  violation,  which  may  result,  whether  deliberately  or  desperate- 
ly, in  rending  that  Union  asunder,  and  arming  brother  against  brother,  in 
civil  strife?  To  avoid  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  the  respectable  peo- 
ple of  Maryland,  you  will  abstain  from  an  act  which  may  be  injurious  to 
their  interests — to  an  institution  which  she  cherishes;  and  when  you 
come  to  act  on  a  larger  and  more  extended  theatre — to  deal  wirh  the 
opinions,  the  feelings,  and  the  interests  of  twenty  millions  of  people — will 
you  not  exercise  a  similar  forbearance  ?  Will  you  not  feel  that  the  im- 
plied obligation  which  conscience  enjoins,  and  good  faith  requires  you  to 
fulfil,  will  be  at  least  equally  as  imperative  as  you  felt  it  to  be  when  ab- 
staining from  the  exercise  of  your  power  over  these  ten  miles  square? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  been  struck  by 
observing  the  different  estimate  which  men  make  of  questions  of  right, 
and  wrong,  when  acting  personally,  or  representatively — individually,  or  t 
in  combination.     The  subject  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  by  a  very  / 
eloquent  and  practical  discourse  which  I  heard  two  days  ago  in  another  * 
wing  of  this  Capitol.     Its  object  was  to  show  the  fallacy  of  an  idea  en-[ 
tertained  by  many,  of  the  diminished  guilt,  and  lessened  responsibility  for  t 
actions  which  were  committed  in  combination — of  the  belief,  the  earnest  t 
belief  of  individuals,  that  greater  guilt  and  a  higher  degree  of  responsi-  • 
bility  attached  to  them  for  acts  done  individually,  than  for  the  same  acts  • 
done  by  them  in  combination — that  the  guilt  in  the  latter  case  was  less  s 
than  in  the  former.     I  speak  with  great  respect  and  with  perfect  con-  • 
sciousness  that  it  may  be  as  applicable  to  myself  as  to  others,  but  it  I 
seems  to  me  the  question  which  I  now  present  to  you  is  one  which  there 
is  not  an  individual  Senator  in  this  chamber  who  would  or  could  have 
addressed  to  him,  without  a  sense  of  insult  implied  by  the  inquiry. 

Here  were  thirteen  confederated  States  which  were  about  to  enter  into 
this  Union.  They  had  different  interests — you  knew  it ;  they  had  differ- 
ent modes  of  cultivating  their  land— you  knew  it ;  they  had  different 
modes  of  employing  themselves,  different  species  of  labor  ;  they  agreed 
to  join  their  several  interests,  to  make  a  common  adventure,  a  great  ex- 
periment of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government.  Now,  what  was 
implied  ?  There  was  a  community  of  interests  in  all  their  actual,  present 
public  possessions,  and  there  must  also  be  a  community  of  interest  in  all 
their  future  public  acquisitions.  Each  one  was  to  have  a  right  equal  to 
that  of  every  other  one,  to  enjoy  that  which  was  public  at  the  time  ;  each, 
equal  with  every  other  one,  was  to  have  the  right  to  enjoy  that  which 
was  to  be  acquired  thereafter.  You  could  not,  according  to  the  language 
of  Vattel,  in  the  disposition  of  any  property  that  might  be  the  result  of 
your  future  conquests  or  acquisitions,  make  a  distinction  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  any  ;  yet  here  is  a  perfect  readiness  to  do  so.  The  pressure  of 
obligation  sits  lightly  upon  you.  Now,  suppose  you  had  been  thirteen  in- 
dividuals, instead  of  thirteen  confederated  States  ;  that  you  had  embark- 
ed common  property  in  a  common  adventure,  and  in  process  of  time  you 
had  made  acquisitions  in  reference  to  which  the  majority  of  you  should 
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determine  to  have  a  particular  mode  of  employment,  which  necessarily 
excluded  the  minority:  would  you  have  felt  yourselves  at  liberty,  with  a 
property  belonging  equally  to  all,  to  exercise  your  power  in  such  manner 
as  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  property  from  the  common  use  of  all  the 
members — to  employ  it  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a  part  of  the  concern 
would  be  necessarily  excluded  from  all  participation  in  it  ?  If  you  thought 
that  the  interest  of  the  concern  was  such  that  you  considered  yourselves 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  would  you  not  feel  the  obligation  to  com- 
pensate all  that  portion  of  your  associates  who  were  thus  injured  by  the 
distinction  made  to  their  disadvantage  ?  Would  you  not  feel  that  you 
were  under  an  obligation  as  honest  men  to  make  this  compensation,  and 
to  regulate  it  by  agreement  with  them  ?  Could  you,  consistently  with 
your  sense  of  duty,  deprive  them  of  their  full  and  perfect  right  to  enjoy 
their  portion  of  the  common  property,  to  use  it  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
had  been  enjoying  it  from  the  time  when  the  association  was  formed  up 
to  the  period  when  you  determined  to  introduce  this  new  regulation  ? 
Could  you  find  it  consistent  with  your  sense  of  duty,  with  your  notions  of 
honesty,  with  your  respect  for  }rour  reputation,  as  men  of  integrity — couid 
you  find  it  consistent  with  these  principles,  thus  to  deprive  your  associates 
of  their  rights,  without  an  adequate  compensation  ? 

Well  now,  sir,  I  find  it  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  cases. 
I  know  that  I  shall  be  told,  as  I  have  been  told  before,  We  do  not  object  to 
your  coming  into  the  Territories,  but  you  must  not  carry  any  negroes  there. 
Then  you  object  to  our  using  our  share  of  the  public  property  in  the  mode 

Uin  which  you  know  we  were  using  our  own  property  at  the  time  we  en- 
tered into  a  union  with  you,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  we  had  declared 
our  intention  to  use  it. 

Suppose  this  property  divided  into  parts,  and  a  portion  assigned  to 
every  individual  citizen  of  the  United  States :  j^ou  would  not  exercise  your 
power  by  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  use  that  property  as 
he  thought  proper,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  use  his  other  property ;  and 
if  you  would  not,  in  the  event  of  a  division  among  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  how,  when  he  comes  to  claim  an  undivided  interest  in  it, 
as  common  to  all  of  us — how  can  you  control  his  right  to  use  that  undivided 
interest  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  his  other  property  ?  Why, 
if  you  seriously  believe  that  slavery  is  a  stain  upon  the  land  where  it  ex- 
ists— that  it  will  pollute  the  soil — that  you  cannot  dwell  among  slave- 
holders— if  this  be  your  real  belief,  make  a  partition  of  the  country.  We 
did  not  urge  this  association ;  we  yielded  to  urgency.  We  do  not  urge 
the  common  enjoyment  of  the  common  property  ;  now  make  your  parti- 
tion. The  stain  which  slavery  imparts  to  that  portion  of  the  soil  which 
is  left  to  us — if  stain  it  w  ould  be — we  will  wipe  off  by  the  conduct  of  those 
who  inhabit  it.  Take  your  own  portion  from  it,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
any  time  you  may  propose,  examine  the  statistics  of  crime,  to  see  if  they 
are  more  or  less  favorable  in  the  free  or  slave  territory. 

Sir,  I  heard  the  other  day  a  statement  from  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  of  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenue  which  fell  to  the  share 
of  that  State  to  the  purpose  of  public  education  ;  that  there  is,  I  believe 
he  said,  a  school  house  at  the  distance,  of  every  twenty-five  or  six  hundred 
yards — every  mile  and  a  half — along  the  public  roads  ;  and  that  the  school- 
master is  at  home,  not  abroad,  in  the  State.  Certainly,  sir,  this  is  a  very 
gratifying  statement,  but  it  exhibits  what  I  must  consider  a  most  extraor- 
dinary fact.  I  believe  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind. 
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Mr.  Butler,  (interposing.)  If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  allow  me, 
I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  Senate's  adjourning  over  to  another 
day,  to  give  the  Senator  an  opportunity  to  finish  his  argument.  I  per- 
ceive that  he  is  fatigued. 

Mr.  Berrien.  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  the  Senator,  but  I  will  close 
speedily,  and  prefer  to  finish  now. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact,  that  in  a  State  where  the  means  of  education 
are  so  multiplied — where  they  are  in  the  reach  of  everybody — while  in 
my  own  State,  the  sparseness  of  the  population  forbids  the  establishment 
of  such  numerous  schools,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  on  comparing  the 
population  of  the  States,  and  the  quantum  of  crime  in  the  one  State  with 
that  of  the  other,  you  will,  I  incline  to  think,  find  that  crime  and  educa- 
tion have  gone  together  ;  that  the  increase  of  knowledge  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  devising  the  means  by  which  crime  can  be  perpe- 
trated. It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  if  it  is  so,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  which  I 
believe  will  appear  by  a  comparison  of  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  (interposing.)  The  honorable  Senator  includes,  I  doubt 
not,  the  city  of  New  York.  He  should  recollect  that  that  is  the  great  en- 
terpot  for  all  the  emigration  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Berrien.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  to  that  consideration  the 
effect  which  the  Senator  desires.  I  am  very  sensible  that  a  large  deduc- 
tion ought  to  be  made  on  that  account — but  I  believe  the  balance  will 
still  be  in  our  favor,  even  with  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  dread- 
ful sin  of  slavery,  which  is  understood  to  lead  to  all  manner  of  iniquity. 

Mr.  Seward,  (interposing.)  I  will  relieve  the  Senator  from  all  difficulty 
or  misapprehension  on  this  head,  at  a  proper  time.  I  am  prepared  to 
show  by  the  statistics  that  the  result  is  different. 

Mr.  Berrien.  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  conclusion.  I  am  in- 
quiring whether,  if  this  power  existed,  it  would  be  expedient  upon  the 
part  of  this  Government  to  exercise  it.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  good  faith.  But  it  is  said 
that  it  may  be  properly  exercised,  because  the  South  has  had  advantages 
which  are  greater  than  those  of  the  North.  The  South  has  exercised,  it 
is  said,  a  greater  degree  of  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  than 
the  North.  Now,  sir,  as  the  South  is  not  numerically  superior  to  the  North, 
if  it  appears  that  a  greater  degree  of  influence  has  been  exercised  by 
them,  it  must  be  owing  to  some  circumstance  upon  which  it  would  not  be 
quite  modest  for  a  southern  man  to  dwell. 

But  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  has  been  opened.  It  is  said  that  the 
South  has  participated  more  largely  than  the  North,  in  the  Territories 
that  have  been  acquired.  That  argument  was  pressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  has  been 
repeated  now.  I  desire  to  advert  to  it,  because  I  know  that  it  is  one 
which  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  free  States, 
and  has  been  often  and  publicly  urged.  It  is  said  that  Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  Texas — that  all  the  foreign  acquisitions  have  been  made  for  the  be- 
nefit of  southern  States  ;  I  speak  of  the  Territories  acquired  from  France, 
and  Spain,  in  addition  to  Texas.  Well  now,  sir,  these  are  charged  to  the 
South  as  having  accrued  to  her  benefit.  Against  this  I  protest.  Louisi- 
ana was  acquired,  not  at  the  instance  of  the  South,  but  at  the  instance 
and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  Northwest.  It  was  at  the  ur- 
gent instance  of  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  who  required 
the  outlet  to  that  extensive  region  of  country,  though  certainly  the  ac- 
quisition was  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.      It  suffices  for  my 
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purpose,  that  it  was  not  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  South.  Nay, 
sir,  though  we  welcomed  the  acquisition  as  a  great  common  benefit,  yet 
we  found  the  labor  of  its  inhabitants  devoted  to  the  same  purposes  as 
our  own,  and  a  necessarily  increased  production  diminished  the  value  of 
our  products.  To  the  South,  therefore,  this  acquisition  was  by  no  means 
peculiarly  beneficial.  Neither  was  Florida  acquired  with  a  particular  view 
to  the  interests  of  the  South.  A  body  of  Indians  in  that  Territory,  under  the 
control  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  its  agents,  were  the  source  of  con- 
stant dissensions  and  embarrassment  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  for  the  gratification  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, that  Florida  was  finally  purchased,  but  to  remove  a  source  of  con- 
stantly recurring  difficulty  between  our  Government  and  that  of  Spain,  and 
to  remove  a  body  of  people  who  were  habitually  committing  aggressions 
which  had  to  be  repelled  ;  so  that  neither  the  acquisition  of  Territories 
from  France  or  Spain  is  justly  chargeable  to  the  Southern  States.  With 
regard  to  Texas,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  it  until  some  disposition 
shall  be  made  of  that  subject  at  the  present  session,  as  I  hope  there  may 
be.  Until  this  is  done,  I  do  not  know  what  constitutes  Texas,  or  to  whom 
a  great  portion  of  territory  which  she  claims,  will  belong.  I  was  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  though  desirous  to  recall  a  body  of  our  own 
people  to  the  fold  from  which  they  had  wandered  ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  its  acquisition  has  been  particularly  beneficial  to  the  State  which  I 
inhabit,  or  to  any  of  the  neighboring  States.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  Senators  from  Florida  would  be  able  to  inform  us,  that  the  val- 
ue of  the  public  domain,  as  well  as  of  private  property,  in  that  State,  has 
been  greatly  depreciated  by  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  said  to  us  upon  this  subject,  and  what 
seems  to  me  to  reconcile  pur  fellow-citizens  in  the  free  States  to  what, 
speaking  with  great  respect,  I  consider  to  be  a  very  great  injustice,  is  the 
distinction  which  is  taken  as  to  the  rights  of  the  slaveholder  within,  and 
without  the  States.  We  are  told  that  you  will  not  destroy  the  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution.  Sir,  the  stipulations  in  regard  to  slaver)'',  are 
compromises  just  as  much,  and  no  more  than  any  other  stipulation  in  the 
Constitution.  They  are  stipulations,  without  which,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
slaveholding  States  would  never  have  come  into  the  Union — without 
which  they  would  not  have  been  parties  to  the  Constitution.  But  you  say, 
we  will  not  destroy  these  compromises ;  we  will  not  abolish  slavery  in  the 
States ;  there,  we  will  respect  your  rights,  but  beyond  that  you  have  no 
right  to  carry  your  slaves  ;  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  do  not 
extend  to  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  sir,  this  disposition  to  observe  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution, 
and  not  to  interfere  with  our  rights  to  our  property  within  the  States,  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes.  You  will  not  interfere  with  our  rights  in  the  States, 
because  you  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  pretext  of  power  to  disturb 
them  there.  And,  sir,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  never  did,  and  do 
not  now,  share  the  apprehensions  of  some  of  my  southern  friends  on  this 
subject.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  would  disturb  slavery  there,  even  if 
you  had  the  power  to  do  so  to-morrow.  I  do  not  believe  you  would 
do  it  within  any  time  that  I  can  anticipate.  I  believe,  though  you  may 
not  have  ascertained  it  by  your  own  experience,  that  you  have  done  so  by 
the  testimony  of  others,  that  the  products  of  slave  labor  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  labor  of  the  white  man.  I  believe  that  you  feel  the  necessity 
of  that  slave  labor,  from  a  conviction  that  its  products  are  indispensable 
to  you.  I  believe  that  it  furnishes  too  largely  the  material  for  your  manu- 
factories, that  it  contributes  too  extensively  to  the  basis  of  your  com- 
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merce,  to  permit  you  to  abolish  it  if  you  had  the  power.  I  feel  entire 
confidence  upon  that  subject.  It  is,  as  you  profess  to  believe,  and  your 
press  and  your  political  writers  assert  to  you,  a  deadly  sin ;  but  you  con- 
sole yourselves  by  the  reflection,  that  so  long  as  it  remains  within  the 
slave  States,  it  is  not  your  sin,  but  ours ;  that  we,  and  not  you,  are  re- 
sponsible for  it.  You  believe  that  it  is  our  sin,  and  not  yours,  and  that,  if 
you  tolerate  it  there,  you  do  so  under  an  obligation  imposed  upon 
you  by  those  who  have  gone  before  you ;  or  that  it  is  a  matter  beyond 
your  control,  and  therefore  not  within  the  scope  of  your  responsibili- 
ty; to  which  is  to  be  added  the  consideration  that  it  is  a  profitable 
sin — more  profitable  to  you,  than  to  us,  in  the  ratio  in  which  a  manu- 
factured article  is  worth  more  than  the  raw  material.  But  if  sla- 
very goes  into  the  Territories,  and  thereby  retards  the  acquisition  of 
the  political  supremacy  to  which  you  aspire,  then  it  is  a  grievous  sin, 
which  you  are  obliged  to  share  with  us,  as  the  penalty  of  your  insensi- 
bility to  your  own  political  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  disposed  to  protract  these  observations.  There 
are  various  subjects,  to  several  of  which  I  would  gladly  have  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  ;  but  the  length  to  which  these  remarks  have 
already  extended  admonishes  me  to  bring  them  to  a  close.  I  desire  now 
merely  to  say,  that  I  have  addressed  you  on  this  occasion  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  sincere  and  anxious  desire  to  avert  the  dangers  which  threaten 
us.  I  have  not  been  disposed  to  indicate  to  you,  what  course  it  may  be 
proper  for  the  southern  States  to  adopt,  if  you  persist  in  measures  which 
they  believe  to  be  in  violation  of  their  rights.  I  have  only  to  to  say  to  1 
you  upon  that  subject,  that  always  the  advocate  of  moderate  counsels, 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  one  who  had  perilled  life  and  fortune  in  the 
achievement  of  our  liberties,  accustomed  from  boyhood,  to  reverence  the 
Constitution  by  which  they  are  secured,  to  estimate  beyond  all  calculable 
value,  the  Union  which  constitutes  us  one  people,  I  owe,  nevertheless,  a 
duty  to  my  own  State,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  fulfil.  I  hope  to  return- 
to  that  people,  bearing  to  them,  the  evidence  of  your  disposition  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union.  I  know  their  devotion  to  it. 
For  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  disunion  is  an  idea  which  even 
in  imagination  I  cannot  fully  realize.  In  moments  of  despondency,  it 
floats  before  my  mind,  as  a  shapeless  vision,  to  which  I  can  give  no  dis- 
tinct form,  dimly  exposing  to  my  view  in  the  background,  the  horrors  of 
anarchy,  and  civil  commotion.  I  could  not  draw  the  dividing  line  by  any 
effort  of  imagination  of  which  I  am  capable — I  am  not — within  the 
broad  limits  of  the  State  in  which  I  dwell,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
single  advocate  of  disunion ;  but  that  which  the  understanding  cannot 
devise,  which  the  imagination  cannot  conceive,  desperation,  produced  by 
a  sense  of  injustice,  may  accomplish.  I  pray  that  it  may  be  averted. 
My  best  efforts  shall  be  employed  to  avert  it.  I  do  not  indicate  the  course 
which  Georgia  will  pursue,  if  the  measures  which  you  propose  are  car- 
ried into  execution.  That  is  for  her  people  to  determine ;  and  I  am  but 
one  of  these.  I  can  only  say  that  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  that 
people  are  mine ;  that  they  are  endeared  to  me  by  a  thousand  recollec- 
tions which  can  never  be  obliterated ;  that  I  cannot  separate  myself  from 
a  gallant  and  patriotic  people,  the  protectors  of  my  infancy,  who  have  in 
manhood  extended  to  me  a  generous  and  unwavering  confidence  which 
commands  all  my  gratitude.  Beneath  the  soil  of  Georgia,  the  ashes  of 
my  parents  and  of  my  children  repose ;  and  there,  too,  my  own  must 
shortly  rest.     Whether  in  weal  or  wo,  the  lot  of  her  people  shall  be  mine. 
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THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 


Mr.  BINGHAM  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  years  ago  I  took  occasion  to  express  in  this  Hall 
my  opinion  of  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Jeffersonian  ordinance  to  the  territories  recently  acquired 
from  Mexico.  I  stated  my  belief  that  slavery  was  a  great  moral  and 
political  evil ;  that  it  was  an  element  of  weakness  wherever  it  existed ; 
that  it  was  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  State ;  that  it 
was  wholly  incompatible  with  that  degree  of  intelligence  which  makes 
labor  either  respectable  or  profitable,  and  that  it  was  our  duty  to  pro- 
tect these  new  and  feeble  territories  thrown  upon  our  care,  from  its 
dangerous  and  threatened  encroachments.  I  propose  "to  take  no  step 
backward  now."  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion. 
The  vindication  of  slavery  by  its  able  champions  on  this  floor,  has  given 
no  attractions  to  its  features,  or  rendered  them  any  less  odious  to  my 
view.  The  argument  to  support  the  right  to  cany  slaves  into  the  terri- 
tories and  colonize  them,  under  the  Constitution,  has  proved  entirely  un- 
satisfactory ;  for  I  regard  it  as  exclusively  a  State  institution,  protected 
solely  and  only  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  no  more  susceptible  of  being 
transferred  to  the  territories  and  protected  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, than  is  the  common-school  system  or  the  banking  system  of  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  earlier  and  better  days  of  this  Republic,  slavery 
was  everywhere,  North  and  South,  execrated  and  denounced  as  an  evil 
and  a  curse.  Its  introduction  into  this  country  was  made  the  subject  of 
earnest  protest,  and  its  emancipation  was  regarded  as  an  object  which 
would  be  accomplished  at  an  early  day  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
and  as  both  desirable  and  proper.  Some  weeks  since,  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Campbell,]  and  more  recently,  an  honorable 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Gerry]  introduced  to  the  notice  of  southern 
gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  their  recollection,  the  opinions  of 
their  ancestors.  For  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  I  shall  repeat  a  few 
of  those  precious  extracts.  In  an  able  exposition  of  the  rights  of  British 
America,  and  laid  before  the  convention  of  Virginia,  which  assembled  in 
August,  1774,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  the  proposed 
Congress,  drawn  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  the  following  extract: 

M  The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  greatest  object  of  desire  in  these  colonies;  where 
it  was  unhappily  introduced  in  their  infant  state.    But,  previous  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the 


slaves,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  further  importations  from  Africa.  Yet  our  repeated  attempts 
to  effect  this  by  prohibitions,  and  by  imposing  duties  which  might  amount  to  prohibition,  have 
been  hitherto  defeated jby: his  Majesty's  negative;  thus  preferring  the  immediate  advantage  of  a 
few  African  corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the  American  States,  and  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this  infamous  practice." — Am.  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  I,  p.  696. 

The  Congress  of  Darien,  in  the  colony  of  Georgia,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  to  a  series  of  resolutions : 

"  We,  the  representatives  of  the  extensive  district  of  Darien,  in  the  colony  of  Georgia,  being 
now  assembled  in  Congress,  by  the  authority  and  free  choice  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district, 
now  freed  from  their  fetters,  do  resolve." 

Then  follow  several  resolutions  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  complaint 

against  the  oppressions  of  Great  Britain,  closing  with  the  emphatic 

declaration  which  I  will  now  read : 

"  To  show  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  influenced  by  any  contracted  or  interested  motives, 
but  by  a  general  philanthropy  for  all  mankind,  of  whatever  climate,  language,  or  complexion, 
we  hereby  declare  our  disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the  unnatural  practice  of  slavery  in 
America,  (however  the  uncultivated  state  of  our  country  or  other  specious  arguments  may  plead 
for  it) — a  practice  founded  in  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  highly  dangerous  to  our  liberties  as  well 
aslives,  debasing  part  of  our  fellow-creatures  below  men,  and  corrupting  the  virtue  and  morals  of 
the  rest,  and  laying  the  basis  of  that  liberty  we  contend  for,  and  which  we  pray  the  Almighty  to 
continue  to  the  latest  posterity,  upon  a  very  wrong  foundation.  We  therefore  resolve  at  all 
times  to  use  our  utmost  endeavors  for  the  manumission  of  our  slaves  in  this  colony,  upon  the  most 
safe  and  equitable  footing  for  the  masters  and  themselves." — Jim.  Archives,  ith  series,  vol.  l,p, 
1135. 

In  front  of  the  State-House,  Philadelphia,  was  proclaimed  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments : 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
— Declaration  in  Congress,  July  4,  1776.     Thomas  Jefferson. 

George  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Moms,  dated  Mount  Vernon, 

April  12th,  1786,  said : 

"I  can  only  say,  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan 
adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it,  (slavery;)  but  there  is  only  one  proper  and  effectual  mode  in 
which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  by  legislative  authority;  and  this,  so  far  as  my  suf- 
frage will  go,  shall  never  be  wanting." — Sparks's  Washington,  156. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  John  F.  Mercer,  dated  September  9,  1786,  he 
said: 

"I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstances  should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess 
another  slave  by  purchase,  it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which 
slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished  by  law.'' 

In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson  says : 

"  I  think  a  change  already  perceptible  since  the  origin  of  our  present  Revolution.  The  spirit 
of  the  master  is  abating — that  of  the  slave  is  rising  from  the  dust,  his  condition  mollifying,  and 
the  way,  I  hope,  preparing,  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven,  for  a  total  emancipation." 

Again,  Mr.  Jefferson  says : 

"Nobody  wishes  more  ardently  than  I  to  see  an  abolition,  not  only  of  the  trade,  but  the  con- 
dition of  slavery,  and  certainly  nobody  will  be  more  willing  to  encounter  any  sacrifice  for  that 
object." 

In  the  Convention  which  formed  our  Constitution,  Mr.  Madison  said : 

"  I  think  it  wrong  to  admit  the  idea,  in  the  Constitution,  that  there  can  be  property  in  man." 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Madison  was  adopted,  and  so  zealous  were 
the  framers  of  that  instrument  to  prevent  even  a  color  of  approbation 
for  the  long  continuance  of  the  institution,  that  not  even  the  term  slave 
was  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the  Constitution. 

In  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  when  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  our  Federal  Constitution  was  under  consideration,  Mr. 
Iredell,  of  that  State,  said: 


"  When  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  takes  place,  it  will  be  an  event  which  must  be  pleasing 
to  every  generous  mind  and  every  friend  of  human  nature." 

Mr.  Parker,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  Con- 

Btitiition,  from  Virginia,  during  a  discussion  in  relation  to  that  provision 

pfthe  Constitution  inhibiting  the  slave  trade,  held  the  following  language: 

"lie  hoped  Congress  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  to  human  nature  its  inherent 
privileges,  and,  if  possible,  wipe  off  the  stigma  which  America  labored  under." 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  while  the  same  provision  was  under  consid- 

rration  in  the  Federal  Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution,  said: 

"  The  present  question  concerns  not  the  importing  States  alone,  but  the  whole  Union.  The 
evil  of  having  slaves  was  experienced  during  the  late  war.  Had  slaves  been  treated  as  they 
might  have  been  by  the  enemy,  they  would  have  proved  dangerous  instruments  in  their  hands." 

Again,  on  the  same  occasion,  after  having  said  many  things  which,  if 
repealed  now  by  any  gentleman  from  the  free  States,  would,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  gentlemen  from  the  South,  entitle  him  to  the  sobriquet  of  "  Abo- 
litionist," spoke  as  follows: 

"  He  held  it  essential,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  the  General  Government  should  have  power 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  slavery. " 

The  institution  of  slavery  at  the  period  referred  to,  was  regarded  with 
so  much  hostility  by  the  leading  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 
committee  who  drafted  and  reported  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
felt  constrained  to,  and  did  assign  the  fact,  that  the  British  King  had  by 
his  acts  fastened  it  upon  the  Colonies,  as  one  of  the  grievances  which 
justified  separation.  The  ordinance  of '87,  in  these  words — "there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  therein,  except  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime  of  which  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted" — 
received  the  support  of  eveiy  southern  man.  Mr.  Leigh,  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  Virginia,  in  1832,  said: 

"  I  thought  till  very  lately,  that  it  was  known  to  everybody,  that  during  the  Revolution,  and 
for  many  years  after,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  favorite  topic  with  many  of  our  ablest  states- 
men, who  entertained  with  respect  all  the  schemes  which  wisdom  or  ingenuity  could  suggest 
for  its  accomplishment." 

These  short  extracts,  Mr.  Chairman,  disclose  the  true  sentiments  of 
southern  statesmen,  and  exhibit  the  feelings  which  pervaded  the  southern 
States  at  the  time,  and  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  which 
gave  us  a  name  and  a  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Freedom, 
liberty,  emancipation,  was  the  great  idea.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  change 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  South.  One  after  another  the  found- 
ers of  the  nation  have  passed  away ;  a  new  generation  has  suc- 
ceeded them.  A  life  of  luxurious  indolence  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  emancipation.  It  is  easier  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  labor 
of  others  than  to  earn,  by  honest  industry ;  and  labor,  once  honorable, 
has  become  degraded,  for  who  would  be  the  yoke-fellow  of  the  slave  ? 
New  slave  States  have  been  added  to  the  Confederacy,  and  new  terri- 
tory acquired,  political  power  has  thereby  been  obtained,  and  ambi- 
tion has  been  gratified.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  attributes  this 
sudden  change — by  which,  instead  of  considering  slavery  "  an  evil,  a 
blight,  a  blast,  a  mildew,  a  scourge,  and  a  curse,  it  has  become  a  cher- 
ished institution ;  no  evil,  no  scourge,  but  a  great  religious,  social,  and 
moral  blessing — to  the  sudden  uprising  and  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton 
plantations  of  the  South."  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  change  has  taken  place ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  letting  my  con- 


stituents  see  what  the  sentiments  of  members  of  this  House  are,  I  append 
a  few  extracts  from  their  speeches,  delivered  the  present  session : 

"  It  has  been  said  that  slavery  is  a  '  doomed  institution;'  and  so  1  believe — 5  doomed'  to  exist 
forever.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  among  men.  In  every  age,  in  every  clime, 
it  has  been  practiced  and  sanctioned  by  mankind,  whether  acting  upon  the  light  of  nature  or  of 
revelation.  Indeed,  among  men,  Christianity  itselfhas  not  so  many  evidences  in  its  favor — a  small 
part  of  mankind  have  been  Christians,  while  the  practice  of  slavery  has  been  universal.  Solon 
and  Lycurgus  are  known  to  us  by  the  fame  of  their  legislation:  they  made  no  laws  against 
slavery.  Greece  and  Rome,  the  most  distinguished  and  civilized  of  ancient  nations,  were  slave- 
holders. Our  Constitution,  the  work  of  our  fathers,  recognizes  it.  Our  Saviour  stood  upon  the 
world  amid  slaves,  where  the  master  had  power  over  the  life  of  the  servant — he  did  not  rebuke 
it  or  denounce  it  as  a  crime.  And  I  trust  that  I  will  be  pardoned  for  resting  my  conscience 
upon  these  high  authorities,  and  for  declining  to  commit  it  to  the  keeping  of  these  modern  free- 
soil  saints,  who  have  so  much  trouble  in  keeping  their  own. — (Speech  of  Hon.  J.  H.  Savage,  of 
Tennessee,  May  13." 

But,  sir,  slavery  is  not  only  justified,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  was  the 
design  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  extend  and  perpetuate  it. 
I  will  read  another  extract: 

"To  extend  the  institution  indefinitely,  it  [the  Constitution]  prohibited  the  passage  of  any  law 
to  stop  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  prior  to  the  year  1808.  Another 
clause,  with  a  view  to  its  perpetuation  forever,  provides  for  the  recapture  of  fugitives  who  escape 
to  non-slaveholding  States.  Notwithstanding  these  plain  stipulations  between  the  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  States,  constituting  the  essential,  vital  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  with- 
out which  all  admit  the  Confederation  could  not  have  been  formed,  we  are  cantingly  told  that 
'  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  the  North  is  opposed  to  its  extension.'  'We,  the  philanthropists  of 
this  day,  are  better  than  the  sages  and  heroes,  purified  by  the  trials  of  the  Revolution,  and 
covered  with  its  glories,  who  assembled  in  the  old  hall  of  the  Confederation  in  1787.'  I  have  no 
reply  to  make  to  these  pharisaical  pretensions;  they  are  beneath  contempt.  I  am  content  with 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers,  uncorrupted  by  the  comments  of 
the  pseudo  moralists  and  statesmen  who  now  shed  their  coruscations  upon  us.  I  shall  certainly 
not  condescend  to  reply  to  the  puling  sophistry  upon  this  subject,  so  often  heard  in  this  House. 
Were  I  disposed  to  argue  the  question  of  slavery,  without  reference  to  the  Constitution,  in  all 
its  relations,  religious,  moral,  social,  and  political,  no  fear  of  its  successful  vindication  would 
restrain  me.  It  would  seem  to  be  profanation  to  call  an  institution  of  society  irreligious  or  im- 
moral, which  is  expressly  and  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God;  which  existed  in  the 
tents  of  the  patriarchs;  and  in  the  households  of  His  own  chosen  people." — Speech  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Inge,  of  Alabama. 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Feathbrston,]  says, 

"  That  slavery  is  the  natural,  the  proper  condition  of  the  African — one  that  is  advantageous 
to  his  master,  and  a  great  blessing  to  him." 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bocock,]  from  the  land  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  says: 

"  It  is  now  asserted  that  slavery  is  '«  moral  evil,'  in  other  words,  a  sin,  and  consequently  that 
those  who  hold  slaves,  are  guilty  therefor.  Sir,  when  I  look  to  those  enduring  precepts  of 
moral  conduct  which,  mocking  all  change,  and  defying  all  flight  of  years,  shall  be  made  more 
and  more  illustrious  as  eternal  ages  shall  crown  them  with  the  fruits  of  their  happy  influence,  I 
see  slavery  there  tolerated,  I  had  almost  said  inculcated.  *  *  *  Satisfied  ourselves  that  there 
is  no  immorality  in  it,  we  have  a  very  slight  opinion  of  those  who  are  so  egregiously  wounded  in 
conscience  for  us." 

And  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Brown]  says: 

"You  think  that  slavery  is  a  great  evil.  Very  well,  think  so;  but  keep  your  thoughts  to  your- 
selves. For  myself,  I  regard  slavery  as  a  great  moral,  social,  and  religious  blessing — a  blessing 
to  the  slave,  and  a  blessing  to  his  master." 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Alston,]  in  reply  to 
an  honorable  member  from  New  York,  who  had  stated  that  the  South 
acknowledged  the  sin  and  evil  of  the  institution,  and  yet  sought  to  extend 
that  evil  to  others,  said,  "that  the  South  entertained  no  such  opinions," 
and  added,  "  We  are  told  by  St.  Paul  that  if  there  had  been  no  law, 
there  would  have  been  no  sin ; — then  sin  must  be  a  violation  of  divine 
law;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  slavery  is  not  a  violation  of  that 
law,  and  therefere  no  sin."     The  remainder  of  his  hour  was  devoted  to 


the  proof  that  slavery  was  a  divine  institution,  established  by  the  law  of 
God;  that  the  public  wealth  and  happiness  were  promoted  by  it,  and 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  perpetuate  and  extend  it.  I  leave  the  question 
of  its  origin,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  settled  by  theologians ;  with  that  I 
have,  at  present,  nothing  to  do;  my  only  object  in  making  these  quota- 
tions is  to  show,  that  while  the  statesmen  and  people  of  the  North  have 
consistently  and  uniformly  regarded  slavery  as  an  evil,  that  the  sen- 
timent and  action  of  the  South  has  undergone  a  change,  and  that  from 
a  unanimous  desire  which  they  once  entertained  to  restrict  its  limits, 
and  to  gradually  but  finally  exterminate  it  from  the  land,  they  have 
put  forth  their  mightiest  efforts  to  strengthen,  extend,  and  perpetuate  it. 
This  desire  on  the  part  of  southern  statesmen  was  first  exhibited  in  the 
celebrated  Missouri  controversy.  They  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  a 
single  acre  of  that  immense  Louisiana  purchase  from  the  grasp  of  the 
slave  power.  Then,  as  now,  the  stability  of  the  Union  was  menaced, 
and  the  North  was  taunted  with  the  threat  of  a  southern  confederacy; 
but  in  the  settlement  of  the  controversy,  a  southern  President,  with  a 
southern  Cabinet,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  one,  distinctly  acknowl- 
edged the  power  of  Congress  over  slavery  in  the  territories.  The  same 
spirit  was  manifested  in  the  Florida  purchase.  But  it  was  never  so 
boldly  and  shamelessly  exhibited  as  in  the  negotiations  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  some  quotations  from 
the  celebrated  correspondence  which  preceded  the  treaty,  under  Mr. 
Tyler's  administration,  that  my  constituents  may  see  the  motive  which 
prompted  southern  statesmen  to  enter  into  that  negotiation,  and  also  to 
convince  them  of  the  propriety,  nay  absolute  necessity,  of  ingrafting  the 
anti-slavery  restriction  into  the  two  and  three  million  bills  which  after- 
wards proposed  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory,  and  into  territorial 
governments  now  that  the  country  is  acquired.  These  negotiations  were 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  British  Government  was  exerting  its 
influence  to  obtain  from  Mexico  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence, 
a  condition  of  which  was,  that  slavery  was  to  be  abolished  in  Texas. 
This  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  southern  slaveholders  in  the  Cabinet 
the  greatest  alarm,  and  the  powers  of  the  Government  were  put  forth  to 
prevent  it.  In  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Upshur  says : 

"A  movement  of  this  sort  cannot  be  contemplated  by  us  in  silence.  Such  an  attempt  upon 
any  neighboring  country  would  necessarily  be  viewed  by  this  Government  with  very  deep 
concern,  but  where  it  is  made  upon  a  nation  whose  territories  join  the  slaveholding  States  of  our 
Union,  it  awakens  a  still  more  solemn  interest.  It  cannot  be  permitted  to  succeed  without  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  on  our  part  to  arrest  a  calamity  so  serious  to  every  part  of  the  country." 

Again  he  says : 

"  But  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject  still  more  important  to  us,  and  scarcely  less  import- 
ant to  Texas  herself.  The  establishment,  in  the  very  midst  of  our  slaveholding  States,  of  an 
independent  government,  forbidding  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  by  a  people  born,  for  the  most 
part,  among  us,  reared  up  in  our  habits,  and  speaking  our  language,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
the  most  unhappy  effects  upon  both  parties.  If  Texas  were  in  that  condition,  her  territory 
would  afford  a  ready  refuge  for  the  fugitive  slaves  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  would  hold 
out  to  them  an  encouragement  to  run  away,  which  no  municipal  regulations  of  those  States  could 
possibly  counteract." 

Again,  in  another  dispatch,  he  says : 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  there  will  be  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the  people  of 
the  slaveholding  States;  and  there  is  a  large  number  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  with  vieics 
sufficiently  liberal  to  embrace  a  policy  absolutely  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  South,  although, 
in  some  respects,  objectionable  to  themselves." 
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In  another  dispatch,  in  which  he  is  speaking  of  Texas  remaining  an 
independent  government,  and  of  its  being  peopled  by  emigrants  from 
Europe,  he  says: 

"  But  the  first  measure  of  the  new  emigrants,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  sufficient  strength,  will 
be  to  destroy  that  great  domestic  institution  upon  which  so  much  of  the  prosperity  of  our  southern 
country  depends. 

"  I  will  only  add,  that  if  Texas  should  not  be  attached  to  the  United  States,  she  could  not 
maintain  that  institution  ten  years — and  probably  not  half  that  time." 

Mr.  Calhoun  succeeded  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  in  his  first 
letter  to  Mr.  Packenham,  the  British  Minister,  taking  up  the  correspond- 
ence where  it  was  left  by  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Upshur,  after  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  history  and  condition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  he  says: 

"That  what  is  called  slavery  is,  in  reality,  a  political  institution,  essential  to  the  peace> 
safety,  and  prosperity  of  those  States  of  the  Union  in  which  it  exists." 

And,  after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  in  a  dispatch  communicating  the 

fact  to  the  Mexican  Government,  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  annexation — 

"That  the  step  was  forced  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  self-defence,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  policy  adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas.  It  was  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  witness  with  indifference  the  efforts  to  abolish 
slavery  there."  *  *  *  "  And  that,  if  accomplished,  it  would  lead  to  a  state  of  things  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme  to  the  adjacent  States,  and  the  Union  itself." 

These  extracts,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  a  voluminous  correspondence 
carried  on  in  secret — all  knowledge  of  which  was  entirely  excluded  from 
the  American  people,  and  which  never  saw  the  light  of  day  until  the  veil  of 
secrecy  was  removed  after  the  rejection  of  the  treaty — are  sufficient,  I 
trust,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  southern  slaveholders  desired  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and 
perpetuating  slavery. 

These  reasons  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  were  exclusively  southern 
reasons ;  but  to  the  North,  a  different  language  was  held ;  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Walker,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  public  letter,  exten- 
sively circulated  at  the  North,  after  stating  elaborately  the  public  benefits 
which  would  be  gained  by  annexation,  thus  refers  to  slavery : 

"  The  question  is  asked,  '  Is  slavery  never  to  disappear  from  the  Union?'  This  is  a  startling 
and  momentous  question;  but  the  answer  is  easy,  and  the  proof  is  clear.  It  will  certainly  dis- 
appear if  Texas  is  reannexed  to  the  Union — not  by  abolition — but  slowly  and  gradually,  by  '  diffu- 
sion,' as  it  has  thus  already  nearly  receded  from  several  of  the  more  northern  of  the  slaveholding 
States;  and  as  it  will  continue  thus  more  rapidly  to  recede  by  the  reannexation  of  Texas,  and, 
finally,  in  the  distaat  future,  without  a  shock,  without  abolition,  without  a  convulsion,  disappear 
into  and  through  Texas  into  Mexico  and  Central  and  Southern  America." 

This  plausible  theoiy,  which  was  also  presented  in  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  intended  "  exclusively  for 
the  northern  eye."  The  entire  negotiation,  and  the  correspondence,  were 
known  only  to  southern  men,  and  conducted  exclusively  by  them.  The 
public  never  would  have  seen  it,  if,  long  after,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
had  not  removed  the  injunction  of  secrecy.  Indeed,  sir,  I  believe  that 
nearly  eveiy  man  who  voted  for  the  treaty,  strenuously  opposed  and 
voted  against  the  publication  of  the  correspondence.  Texas  was 
annexed.  The  people  of  the  North  who  supported  it,  were  governed,  I 
trust,  by  motives  far  higher,  and  far  more  worthy,  than  any  which  related 
to  the  question  of  slavery.  The  joint  resolutions  which  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  contained  an  alternative,  which  was  dictated  by 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Benton,  and  which  was  intended  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding or  collision  with  Mexico,  and  to  the  adoption  of  which, 
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the  faith  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  Administrations  were  solemnly 
pledged.  That  pledge  was  broken,  and  we  were  soon  hurried  into  a 
war.  I  do  not  say  that  that  was  an  unjustifiable  war.  I  have  no  desire 
to  condemn  it,  much  less  to  detract  from  the  well-earned  fame  of  the 
brave  men  who  fought  and  won  the  battles — conferring  imperishable 
renown  upon  their  country.  I  think  it  might  have  been  avoided. 
But  I  ask  any  dispassionate  man  to  look  at  this  matter  honestly, 
and  s;rv*,  if  he  can,  that  the  acquisition  of  additional  territory,  which 
was  contemplated  at  the  beginning,  was  not  intended  to  be  made 
slave  territory,  and  to  strengthen  the  slave  power?  Why  the  pre- 
cipitate, not  to  say  dishonorable,  abandonment  of  that  "clear  and 
unquestionable"  title  to  Oregon,  which  was  asserted  in  the  Baltimore 
Convention,  which  was  coupled  with  Texas  throughout  the  campaign ; 
and  which  was  repeated  in  the  inaugural  address  ?  Would  not  the  same 
objections  apply  to  a  free  border  State  beyond  Texas,  which  were  urged 
With  so  much  zeal  in  favor  of  annexation?  Do  we  not  daily  hear  them 
urged  now?  Why,  sir,  this  very  thing  was  foretold  with  the  precision 
of  prophecy.  An  honorable  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Dayton,] 
in  the  debate  upon  the  annexation  of  Texas,  used  the  following  language : 

"  Can  we  believe,  for  an  instant,  that  the  South  will  be  contented  with  the  Rio  Grande?  No, 
sir;  no,  sir.  As  certainly  as  when  the  time  shall  come  when  she  has  filled  up  this  wide  area, 
the  South  will  again  demand  extension  at  our  hands.  Sir,  if  this  country  hold  together,  I  put 
this  prophecy  on  record — I  stake  my  reputation  with  posterity — that  our  southern  States  will 
walk  with  us  step  by  step,  and  side  by  side,  to  the  Pacific  ocean." 

Sir,  I  know  not  what  conclusions  others  may  arrive  at,  but  my  own 
convictions  are  clear,  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  both  expedient  and 
proper,  and  that  the  northern  man  who  preferred  freedom  to  slavery, 
would  have  proved  recreant  to  the  high  trust  conferred  upon  him — recre- 
ant to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty — recreant  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  free  labor  of  the  North — if  he  had  failed  to  vote  for  it  and  sustain  it. 
Sir,  what  is  this  "  Wilmot  proviso,"  which  has  been  stigmatized  by  every 
opprobrious  epithet,  which  has  been  denounced  as  an  "  abolition  scheme," 
as  "a  vile  abstraction,"  a  "firebrand  of  discord" — which  the  Democratic 
editor  of  the  Pennsylvanian  characterizes  as  the  invention  of  some  "witty 
and  cunning  political  juggler" — which  the  editor  of  the  Union  denomi- 
nates a  "  pestilent  heresy  ?"  Sir,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  prop- 
osition of  the  noble  Virginian,  applied  in  1787,  to  the  country  I  have,  in 
part,  the  honor  to  represent,  and  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  "  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes"  Sir,  the  five  great  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
with  their  millions  of  people,  with  their  teeming  cities,  their  thriving 
villages,  Avith  thousands  of  happy  homes — made  happy  by  the  industry 
of  prosperous  freemen — with  their  churches,  and  colleges,  and  schools, 
with  all  the  elements  of  present  wealth  and  future  greatness,  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  memoiy  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  that  honored  and 
celebrated  "proviso"  which  will  stand  in  the  undying  records  of  his  fame, 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  bound  by  the  obligations  of  justice  and  good 
faith,  to  protect  these  feeble  territories,  conquered  by  our  arms,  from  the 
encroachments  of  slavery.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  proclamation* 
furnished  by  Mr.  Polk,  through  the  War  Department,  to  General  Taylor,, 
and  published  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico? 
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"  We  come  to  make  no  war  upon  the  people  of  Mexico,  nor  upon  any  form  of  free  govern- 
ment they  may  choose  to  select  for  themselves." 

This  was  the  language  of  General  Taylor's  proclamation.  Did  the 
people  there  select  "any  form  of  free,  government?"  Sir,  in  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  Senate,  from  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 
assembled  in  convention,  is  this  declaration : 

"  We  do  not  desire  to  have  domestic  slavery  ivithin  our  borders;  and  until  the  time  shall  arrive  for 
our  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  ice  desire  to  be  protected  by  Congress  against  its  introduction 
among  us." 

And  yet,  sir,  with  this  cry  for  protection  coming  up  from  the  people, 
Congress  hesitates  and  falters  about  fulfilling  the  solemn,  plighted  faith 
of  the  Government !  Similar  orders  were  issued  to  General  Kearny, 
I  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"You  may  assure  the  people  of  those  provinces  [California  and  New  Mexico]  that  it  is  the 
wish  and  design  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  them  a/ree  government,  similar  to  that  ivhich 
exists  in  our  territories." 

Sir,  is  slavery  a  necessary  element  of  a  free  government?  They  were 
promised  a  government  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  our  territories ; 
and  the  only  government  existing  in  our  territories  at  that  time — that  of 
Wisconsin — Was  entirely  free,  and  shielded  by  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Shall  our  first  act  towards  these  people,  who  have  sub- 
mitted to  our  arms,  and  placed  themselves  under  our  protection,  be  a 
breach  of  plighted  faith?  When  this  weak  and  defenceless  people  lift 
up  then  hands  and  pray  to  be  "protected  against  the  introduction  of  slavery 
amongst  them,"  shall  we  present  ourselves  to  the  world  in  the  attitude  of 
disregarding  our  pledges,  and  tell  them  their  prayer  is  insolent  ?    Shall  we 

"  Keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear 
And  break  it  to  the  hope?" 

God  forbid! — Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  that  this  is  "an 
impracticable  and  barren  proviso"  that  it  is  "an  abstraction"  and  entirely 
' '  unnecessary"  and  that  slavery  is  ' '  excluded  by  the  law  of  nature,  of  physi- 
cal geography,  the  law  of  the  formation  of  the  earth."  Sir,  if  there  is 
an  intelligent  man  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  who  does 
not  know  that  this  is  a  weak  invention  of  the  abettors  of  slavery  propa- 
gandism,  calculated  exclusively  for  the  meridian  of  the  North,  intended 
to  lull  the  friends  of  free  labor  into  a  false  security,  while  their  rights  and 
their  interests  are  betrayed, — if  there  is  a  single  man,  I  repeat,  who 
believes  that  this  country  has  "been  brought  to  an  alarming  crisis"  by  a 
protracted  struggle  of  four  years  for  a  "mere  abstraction"  I  will  tell  him 
what  the  opinions  entertained  by  southern  men  are  who  oppose  this 
slavery  restriction.     I  read  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Seddon,  of  Virginia : 

"  We  of  the  South,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  struggling  against  a  name,  nor  are  we  to  be  deluded 
by  shadows.  We  are  claiming  a  substance  and  a  reality.  We  demand  fair  participation  in  our 
common  acquisitions,  or  at  least  equal  opportunity  of  enjoying  them.  I  know  some  think  the 
nature  of  these  countries  and  the  necessities  of  their  clime  and  productions  must  exclude  slavery. 
So  do  not  I.  In  all  new  countries  where  labor  is  dear,  and  domestic  servants  particularly  are 
not  to  be  obtained,  if  law  allows,  the  conveniences  and  desires  of  men  will,  in  my  opinion, 
demand  slaves.  In  mining  operations  they  would  confessedly  be  most  valuable;  and  at  this  very 
moment,  did  the  South  enjoy  her  rights,  her  whole  slave  property  would  already  have  felt  the 
appreciation  of  a  large  demand  for  emigration  to  California. 

"  All  sensible  men  know  that,  in  relation  to  California,  the  agitation  and  threat  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  has  been  very  nearly  tantamount  to  its  enforcement  for  our  exclusion.  Slaves  are  in 
the  nature  of  capital,  which  is  proverbially  timid,  and  could  not  be  carried  in  while  there  was 
the  impending  threat  and  danger  of  compulsory  abolition. 

"But  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful  mines  and  the  consequent  amazing  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  labor  in  California,  increased  daily  the  likelihood  that  slaves  would  be  needed  and 
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introduced  in  numbers  sufficient  to  determine  the  choice  of  the  people  as  to  their  institutions. 
Prom  realizing  this  strong  probability,  we  are  effectually  precluded  by  the  State  constitution  of 
California. 

"  Evasion  of  the  just  responsibility  of  encountering  the  pernicious  free-soil  doctrines,  has 
involved  in  its  unconstitutional  usurpations,  plunged  it  into  innumerable  embarrassments,  and 
inflicted  on  the  South  foul  wrong.  And  are  these  things  to  be  cloaked  under  the  specious  plausi- 
bilities of  respect  for  the  people  of  the  territories  and  non  intervention?  Respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  thousands  of  miles  of  vacant  territory,  where  in  fact  there  are  no  people,  is  to 
justify  the  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  half  the  States  of  this  Union,  the  sole 
proprietors  and  sovereigns  of  the  whole!  Non-intervention  with  the  supporters  of  this  Admin- 
istration was  not  wont  to  be  advocated  or  defended.  But  let  that  pass.  Properly  understood, 
it  could  only  contemplate  that  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  should  be  equally  free 
to  enter  and  settle  with  their  property  on  the  common  territories  of  the  Union, — slaveholders 
and  non-slaveholders  to  be  on  precisely  the  same  footing  of  equality  and  right,  and  to  be  equally 
protected  by  the  law  and  policy  of  the  Government." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  speech  and  address  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi: 

"  As  I  could  respect  the  reckless  and  bold  robber  who,  unmasked,  presents  his  pistol  and 
demands  my  money  or  my  life,  above  the  petty,  but  expert  pickpocket,  who  looks  complaisantly 
in  my  face  while  he  steals  my  purse, — so  can  I  respect  the  dashing,  and  dare-devil  impudence  of 
the  Wiimot  proviso,  which  robs  the  South,  and  takes  the  responsibility,  above  the  little,  low, 
cunning,  slight-of-hand  scheme,  which  robs  us  just  as  effectually,  and  leaves  us  wondering  how 
the  trtck  was  performed. 

"  My  own  opinion  is  this:  that  we  should  resist  the  introduction  of  California  as  a  State, 
and  resist  it  successfully;  resist  it  by  our  votes  first,  and  lastly  by  other  means.  We  can,  at  least, 
force  an  adjournment  without  her  admission.  This  being  done,  we  are  safe.  The  southern 
States,  in  convention  at  Nashville,  will  devise  means  for  vindicating  their  rights.  I  do  not 
know  what  these  means  ivill  be,  but  I  know  what  they  may  be,  and  with  propriety  and  safety. 
They  may  be  to  carry  slaves  into  all  of  southern  California,  as  the  property  of  sovereign  States, 
and  there  hold  them,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do;  and,  if  molested,  defend  them,  as  is  both  our 
right  and  duty. 

"  We  ask  you  to  give  us  our  rights  by  non-intervention;  if  you  refuse,  I  am  for  taking  them 

by  ARMED  OCCUPATION." 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clingman,  of 
North  Carolina: 

"  I  may  remark  further,  that  but  for  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  slaveholders  would  have  carried 
their  negroes  into  the.  mines  of  California  in  such  numbers,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but,  that  the  majority 
there  would  have  made  it  a  slaveholding  State.  We  have  been  deprived  of  all  chance  of  this  by  the 
northern  movements,  and  by  the  action  of  this  House,  which  has,  by  northern  votes,  repeatedly,  from 
time  to  time,  passed  the  Wiimot  proviso,  so  as  in  effect  to  exclude  our  institution,  without  the  actual 
passage  of  a  law  for  that  purpose.'1' 

I  might  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  extracts  like  these  to  an  indefi- 
nite extent,  but  I  will  only  add  a  single  one  from  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  Senate  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia : 

"  Sir,  the  point  of  division  between  the  States  where  slavery  exists,  and  the  States  where 
slavery  does  not  exist,  is  this:  We  claim,  under  the  Constitution,  a  right  in  law,  for  all  or  any 
of  our  citizens  to  go  into  any  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  with  all  or  any  of  their 
property,  and  to  reside  there,  and  to  enjoy  it  as  their  property,  without  molestation  or  hindrance, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution,  so  long  as  it  remains  a  territory.  We  hold  that  a  terri- 
tory is.  in  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  '  the  properly  of  all  the  United  States;'  and  so  long 
as  the  southern  States,  where  slavery  exists,  are  constituents  of  these  United  States,  they  have 
the  right  to  go  into  that  territory,  to  reside  there  with  their  property,  and  to  enjoy  it  under  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution.  That  is  the  right,  clearly,  and  I  hope  distinctly,  defined  upon 
the  part  of  the  South,  so  far  as  I  understand  it. 

"  We  have  heard  here  from  various  quarters,  and  from  high  quarters,  and  repeated  on  all 
hands — repeated  here  again  to-day  bv  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Shields,]  that 
there  is  a  law  of  nature  which  excludes  the  southern  people  from  every  portion  of  the  State  of 
California.  I  know  of  no  such  law  of  nature — none  whatever;  but  I  do  know  the  contrary,  that 
if  California  had  been  organized  with  a  territorial  form  of  government  only,  and  for  which,  at 
the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress,  she  has  obtained  the  entire  southern  vote,  the  reople  of  the 
southern  States  would  have  gone  there  freely,  and  have  taken  their  slaves  there  in  great  num- 
bers. They  would  have  done  so  because  the  value  of  the  labor  of  that  class  would'  have  been 
augmented  to  them  muny  hundred  fold.  Why,  in  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  conven- 
tion in  California  which  formed  the  constitution, a  calculation  was  gone  into  with  reference  to 
the  value  of  the  labor  of  this  class  of  people,  showing  that  it  would  be  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
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tent  in  the  mines  of  California  that  they  could  not  be  kept  out.  It  was  agreed  that  the  labor  of  r 
slave  in  any  one  of  the  States  from  which  they  would  be  taken  was  not  worth  more  than  one  hun- 
dred or  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  that  in  California  it  would  be  worth  from 
four  to  six  thousand  dollars." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  not  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  pretence  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  exclude  slavery  by  positive  enactment,  because 
the  laws  of  the  climate  or  the  laws  of  the  country  exclude  it,  I  know 
not  what  proof  would  be  necessary;  and  yet,  sir,  we  are  asked  to  listen 
to  the  syren  song  of  non-intervention!  Non-intervention!  Let  not 
him  who  regards  the  dignity  of  free  labor  be  ensnared  by  it,  for  it 
is  the  ciy  of  "peace!  peace!  when  there  is  no  peace."  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  supporters  of  the  "Wilmot  proviso,"  in  the  last  Congress,  among 
whom  I  am  proud  to  be  numbered,  needed  any  other  vindication  from 
the  attacks  which  were  made  upon  them,  except  the  approval  of  their 
own  consciences,  for  so  strenuously  insisting  upon  it,  it  is  furnished  in 
these  extracts  which  I  have  read. 

"If  California  had  been  organized  with  a  territorial  form  of  government  only,  and  for  which,  at  the 
last  two  sessions  of  Congress  she  has  obtained  the  entire  southern  vote,  the  people  of  the  southern 
States  would  have  gone  there  freely ,  and  have  taken  their  slaves  there,  in  great  numbers." 

This  is  the  emphatic  and  authoritative  language  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.     Sir,  the  men  who  made  determined  and  effectual 
resistance  to  the  "Clayton  compromise,"  the  "Walker  compromise," 
and  all  the  other  compromises,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  open  a  great 
slave  market  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  need  no  higher  encomium ; 
and  the  men  who  wish  to   place  a  barrier  against  its  onward  march 
through  New  Mexico  to  the  southern  extremity  of  North  America,  need 
no  higher  incentive  for  opposition  to  the  "scheme  of  pacification,''''  the 
"plan  of  adjustment,'''1  which  has  recently  been  so  imposingly  ushered  by 
the  famous  committee  of  thirteen.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  South  in  relation  to  slavery. 
I  have  shown  that  while  the  statesmen  who  have  passed  off  the  stage 
deplored  its  existence,  and  contemplated  its  speedy  extinction,  the  pub- 
lic men  of  the  present  day  regard  it  as  a  proper  relation  between  labor 
and  capital,  "a  blessing  to  the  master,  and  a  blessing  to  the  slave;"  and 
I  have  also  shown  that  the  diplomatic  and  legislative  powers  of  this 
Government  have  been  wielded  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and 
perpetuating  it.     In  addition  to  all  this,  a  new  element  has  been  brought 
to  its  aid.     This  question  has  been  caught  up  by  southern  politicians, 
and  held  out  as  a  bait  to  tempt  the  ambition  of  northern  men.     The 
great  Democratic  party  of  the  country,  the  party  which  professes  to  be 
the  advocate  of  the  largest  liberty,  the  friend  of  perfect  equality,  the 
opponent  of  all  exclusive  and  separate  privileges — the  liberal  party,  the 
party  of  progress  and  reform — the  party  which  can  sympathize  for  the 
wrongs  of  suffering  Ireland,  which  can  denounce  the  cruelties  of  Austrian 
oppression,  which  congratulates  revolutionary  Europe  in  every  effort  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage — the  party  which  has  aimed  to  give  the 
fullest  extent  of  freedom  to  man — has  been  made,  or  sought  to  be  made, 
the  instrument  for  converting  the  free  territory  we  have  acquired,  and 
which  should  be  consecrated  to  free  labor,  into  the  abode  of  slavery. 
Whether  the  secret  negotiations  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  to  which 
publicity  had  not  been  given,  had  any  influence  upon  the  Baltimore 
Convention  of  1844, 1  am  unable  to  say;  but  when  the  new  Administra- 
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lion  asked  from  Congress  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  territory,  and  the  condition  was  proposed  that  it  should 
not  be  changed  from  a  land  of  freedom  to  a  land  of  slaves,  it  was  coldly 
received,  and  the  Union  newspaper,  the  organ  here,  was  made  to  say, 
"it  is  no  recommendation,  as  a  friend  of  the  Administration,  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  Wilmot  proviso."     This  significant  hint  was  soon  under- 
stood by  the  swarms  of  men  who  live  by  official  patronage,  and  by  a 
press  which  was  largely  dependent  upon  Government  favor  for  support. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  well  known,  that  to  all  the  leading  measures 
of  the  last  Administration,  I  gave  a  cordial  and  hearty  support.     Its 
liberal  system  of  finance,  which  removed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  restric- 
tions upon  commerce — its  admirable  system  for  the  collection  and  safe 
keeping  of  the  publie  revenues — its  warehouse  system,  and  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  the  war  with  Mexico  was  conducted — were  measures  which 
received  the  approval  of  my  judgment,  as  they  were  sanctioned  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  country ;  but  I  think  I  do  it  no  injustice  when  I 
say,  that  its  whole  power  and  patronage  were  employed  to  prevent  the 
application  of  the  ordinance  of  Jefferson  to  the  Oregon  and  Mexican 
territories,  and  that  its  official  influence  was  exerted  to  crush  some  of 
the  purest  and  best  Democrats  in  the  land,  simply  because  they  were 
the  advocates  of  the  cause  of  freedom.     As  the  National  Convention  for 
1848  approached,  a  new  test  was  sought  to  be  interpolated  into  the 
Democratic  creed.     On  the  10th  of  December,  1847,  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama,  being  about  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator,  addressed  a 
number  of  inte rogatories  to  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  who 
were  candidates  for  the  place,  among  which  was  one  asking  them  if 
they  would  support  the  nominee  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  for  the 
office  of  President.     To  this  interrogatory  Mr.  King  replied: 

"  I  will  pledge  myself  to  sustain  the  Democratic  nominees  of  a  National  Convention  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  provided  they  are  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  any  interference  by 
the  General  Government  with  the  question  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  southern  States." 

Mr.  Lewis  replied: 

"  Without  especial  preference  for  any  individual,  if  I  were  to  indicate  a  choice  for  President, 
it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  soundest  Democrat  from  the  free  States,  taking  the  highest,  boldest,  and 
most  decided  ground  against  the  Wilmot  proviso." 

On  the  22d  of  December  of  the  same  year,  the  State  Convention 
of  Georgia  selected  her  delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  and  passed 
the  following  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Georgia  will  support  no  man  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President,  who  shall  not  have  clearly  and  unequivocally  declared  their  opposition 
to  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  constitutional  right  of  every  citizen  to  remove  and  settle  with  his 
property  into  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States." 

Similar  resolutions  were  soon  after  passed  by  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Alabama,  and  Florida, — one  of  which  declared,  "that  under  no  political 
necessity  whatever'''  would  they  support  any  man  opposed  to  the  extension  • 
of  slavery.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  celebrated  Berks  county  letter,  had 
already  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  South.  General  Cass  was  known 
to  have  favored  the  two  million  bill,  which  passed  the  House  with  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  and  to  have  expressed  his  regret  at  its  defeat  by  a 
protracted  debate  in  the  Senate.  At  the  next  session  he  contented  him- 
self with  voting  against  the  proviso,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  inappro- 
priately  applied  to  a  war  bill;  but  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  one  of  his 
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constituents  which,  afterwards  found  its  way  into  the  public  prints,  in 
which  he  declared  that  its  passage  would  be  "  death  to  the  ivar,  and  death 
to  the  Democratic  party."  On  the  31st  of  December,  1S47,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Union  newspaper  in  this  city,  the  celebrated  "Nicholson 
letter,"  in  which  he  took  ground  against  both  the  constitutionality  and 
expediency  of  applying  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  to  the  bills  for 
the  government  of  the  Territories.  I  mention  this  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  dates,  without  the  least  intention  of  calling  in  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  corroborating  his  own  statement,  "  That  a  great  change  had  been 
going  on  in  the  public  mind,  his  own  as  well  as  others."  The  Baltimore 
Convention  met.  The  delegates  from  the  free  States  submitted,  without 
a  murmur,  to  the  degrading  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  South, 
and  General  Cass  was  nominated.  The  people  of  Michigan  were  dumb- 
founded with  horror  at  the  reception  of  the  "  Nicholson  letter."  General 
Cass  had  been  sixteen  years  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 
Yet  notwithstanding  the  prosperity  of  the  State  was  greatly  indebted  to 
the  ineffaceable  marks  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  his  administration, 
notwithstanding  his  great  and  well-deserved  personal  popularity,  and 
the  efforts  of  his  friends,  he  'was  left  by  the  people  at  the  election  in  a 
minority  of  3,642  of  the  popular  vote ;  and  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  he  failed  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
either  of  the  free  States;  and  at  a  time  when  every  measure  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  "was  in  full  and  successful  operation,  with  an  overflowing 
Treasury,  and  our  country  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity,  we  were 
beaten.  Mr.  Chairman,  others  may  speculate  as  to  the  causes  of  that 
defeat;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  that  fatal  "Nicholson  letter," 
the  doctrines  of  which  were  received  by  the  people  with  such  perfect 
loathing,  the  loss  of  the  North,  while  the  slaveholders  of  the  South  pre- 
ferred to  vote  for  the  owner  of  a  sugar  plantation,  with  three  hund  red 
negroes.  This  was  a  mortifying  defeat;  but  it  may  well  be  borne,  if  it 
inculcates  this  useful  lesson,  that  in  this  noon  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
when  the  down-trodden  nations  of  Europe  are  bursting  the  fetters  of 
tyranny,  which  have  bound  them  to  the  earth  for  ages — when  every 
breeze  from  across  the  Atlantic  wafts  with  it  the  cry  of  liberty  and  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man  from  the  uprising  masses, — the  northern  states- 
man, to  be  successful,  must  prove  true  to  the  interests  of  the  free  labor 
which  he  represents,  instead  of  becoming  an  accessory  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  southern  slaveholder,  who  would  doom  his  fellow  man  to  perpetual 
bondage. 

At  the  same  election  in  Michigan,  three  members  of  Congress  were 
chosen,  pledged  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  also  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  who,  upon  assembling  in 
January,  reaffirmed  the  oft-expressed  opinion  of  the  people,  that  Con- 
gress had  the  constitutional  power,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  execute 
it  in  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories.  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  public  meeting,  or  of  a  convention,  or  a  newspaper  in  the 
State,  which  has  sustained  the  doctrines  of  that  "letter."  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  been  heralded  by  the  Union  newspaper,  that  the  last 
Michigan  Legislature  has  "  repudiated  the  Wilmot  proviso."  Sir,  they 
have  done  no  such  thing.     They  have,  indeed,  by  a  vote  of  24  members 
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I  out  of  G6 — 20  being  accidentally  absent — passed  a  series  of  resolutions: 
but  did  they  rescind  the  oft-expressed  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people 
of  Michigan,  thai  the  Constitution  conferred  the  power  upon  Congress  to 
prohibil  slavery  in  the  territories  '(  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  the  popular 
branch  had  the  impudence  to  reassert  the  doctrine.  Did  they  rescind 
the  resolution  that  it  was  the  solemn  duty  of  Congress  so  to  prohibit  by 
express  enactment?  No,  sir.  Did  they  rescind  the  resolution  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  break  up  the  infamous  traffic  in  human 
beings  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  sight  of  the  flag  that  floats  over 
tlic  Capitol?  No,  sir,  they  did  no  such  thing.  They  dared  to  do  no 
such  thing.  But  they  did  pass  a  set  of  resolutions  of  the  following 
import :  "  Whereas,  the  people  of  Michigan  are  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery."  Yes,  sir,  these  are  their  veiy  words,  "opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,"  therefore  Resolved,  That  if  our  Senators  are  very 
anxious  to  relieve  their  Nashville  Convention  friends  from  the  ridiculous 
dilemma  in  which  they  find  themselves  placed,  or  if  they  really  believe 
'that  the  Union  will  be  broken  into  fragments'  unless  slavery  is  allowed 
to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  they  are  permitted,  "by  voice  and  vote,"  to  do 
as  they  please.  They  may  vote  for  the  omnibus  bill ;  they  may  vote 
for  a  clause  allowing  the  people  themselves  to  settle  the  question  of 
slaver)'-,  or  they  may  vote  for  a  clause  prohibiting  their  action ;  they  may 
vote  for  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  or  vote  against  it,  as  shall  best 
subserve  the  wishes  of  the  South,  and  thereby  save  the  Union.  The 
State  of  Michigan,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  concession  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  consenting  to  post- 
pone the  day  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  humbly  presents  this  as 
her  "peace  offering."  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  substance  of  the 
resolutions  which  the  Union,  in  publishing,  prefaced  with  the  remark 
that  "the  language  was  as  felicitous  as  the  sentiments  were  praise- 
worthy." In  the  county  of  Lenawee,  one  of  the  most  populous  counties 
in  the  district  represented  by  my  honorable  friend,  [Mr.  Buell,]  a 
Democratic  Convention  was  held  on  the  13th  of  September,  1849,  pre- 
ceding the  annual  election,  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1850,  another  was 
held  preceding  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  Constitutional  Convention. 
The  resolutions  passed  at  the  two  conventions  of  the  same  party  were 
somewhat  dissimilar,  and  I  will  read  them : 


Rtsolutions  of  the  Lenawee  county  Democratic 
Convention,  September  13lh,  184S. 

Resolved,  That  in  common  with  all  the  free 
States  of  the'  Union,  we  are  opposed  to  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  believing  it  to  be  adverse  to 
the  great  principles  of  human  freedom,  while 
we  are  willing  to  yield  to  the  southern  States  all 
their  constitutional  rights,  and  are  opposed  to 
any  interference  by  Congress  with  the  institu- 
tions of  slavery  in  the  southern  States,  where  it 
now  exists. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  principles  of 
the  Jefferson ian  ordinance,  proposed  in  1784, 
and  adopted  in  1787,  and  believe  that  the  unex- 
ampled prosperity  of  the  Northwest  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  beneficial  influences  of  its  princi- 
ples. 

Resolved,  That  the  act  passed  by  Congress  to 
organize  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  in  which  is  a 
clause  to  prohibit  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 


Resolutions  of  the  Lenawee  county  Democratic 
Convention  Jlpril  18th,  1850. 

Resolved,  That  the  efforts  of  our  distinguished 
Senator,  General  Lewis  Cass,  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
harmony  of  our  glorious  Union,  guided  by  a 
wisdom  and  judgment,  and  enforced  by  an  elo- 
quence rarely  equalled,  deserve  the  warmest 
thanks  and  acknowledgments  of  every  Democrat 
and  friend  to  his  country,  and  are  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  the  Democracy  of  this  county,  who 
were  the  first  to  present  his  name  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1843,  in  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  those  Democrats  in  our  Legis- 
lature who  voted  to  tender  their  thanks  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  for 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  and  to  re- 
lieve Gen.  Cass  from  the  necessity  of  resigning 
at  present,  when  his  continued  exertions  might 
be  most  required  to  promote  the  nation's  beht 
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fade  except  for  crime  in  that  territory,  acknowl-Jinterests,  deserve  our*  warmest  approbation,  and 
edged  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  shall  receive  our  continued  support, 
slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  exercise 
by  the  General  Government  of  all  their  consti- 
tutional powers  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  prevent  its  extension  into  those  territories. 

The  comment  which  I  wish  to  append  to  the  introduction  of  these 
resolutions  is  the  significant  fact,  that  at  the  election  after  the  passage  of 
the  first,  the  county  gave  its  usual  Democratic  majority,  and  that  the 
ticket  which  was  nominated  by  the  Convention  which  passed  the  last, 
was  beaten  by  an  average  majority  of  480  votes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  same  Legislature  of  Michigan  also  unanimously 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  immediate  and  unconditional  admission 
of  the  free  State  of  California  into  the  Union.  For  six  months  she  has 
been  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress.  The  bill  for  admission  has 
been  retarded,  and  loaded  down,  and  embarrassed,  by  the  votes  of  north- 
em  men.  The  California  representatives  would  long  ago  have  had  their 
seats  on  this  floor,  and  this  new  sister  from  the  Pacific  coast  would  have 
been  welcomed  among  the  constellation  of  States,  if  its  pretended  northern 
friends  had  not  been  uniformly  aiding  by  "their  voices  and  votes,"  and 
cooperating  with  the  avowed  opponents  of  the  measure.  Sir,  if  a  vote 
could  have  been  obtained,  no  one  doubts  that  California  would  long  ago 
have  been  admitted,  and  no  one,  I  think,  need  doubt  the  judgment  of  a 
discriminating  people,  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  staving  off  and 
preventing  that  vote  in  the  proper  quarter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aside  from  the  denial  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  govern  the  territories  contained  in  the  Nicholson  letter,  and 
which  seems  to  have  found  but  few  supporters,  either  North  or  South,  a 
power  which  the  distinguished  Senator  has  recently  claimed  for  Con- 
gress, outside  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  relation  to  which  he  said,  "cer- 
tainly, it  is  the  moral  duty  of  any  country  holding  distant  possessions,  to 
institute  governments  for  the  preservation  of  social  order,  and  here,  and 
here  alone,  is  the  foundation  of  government,  as  exercised  by  Congress," — 
there  was  one  other  position  taken,  from  which  I  am  bound  to  dissent. 
It  is  in  these  words :  "  The  question  that  presents  itself  is  not  a  question 
of  the  increase,  but  of  the  diffusion  of  slavery — whether  its  sphere  be 
stationary  or  progressive,  its  amount  will  be  the  same.  The  rejection  of 
this  restriction  will  not  add  one  to  the  class  of  servitude,  nor  will  its 
adoption  give  freedom  to  a  single  being  who  is  now  placed  therein ;  the 
same  numbers  will  be  spread  over  greater  territory,  and  so  far  as  com- 
pression with  greater  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  an  evil,  so 
far  will  that  evil  be  mitigated  by  transporting  slaves  to  a  new  country 
and  giving  them  a  larger  space  to  occupy."  Now,  sir,  if  I  understand 
this  proposition,  it  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  extending  slavery  into 
these  new  territories.  If  that  be  its  intent  and  meaning,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  views  and  opinions  of  Jefferson,  who 
labored  so  ardently  to  reclaim  the  Northwest  Territory  from  its  encroach- 
ments, with  a  view  to  its  final  extinction.  But  will  the  ' diffusion'  of 
slavery  not  increase  it?  There  has  been  added  in  States  to  this  Confed- 
eracy since  its  formation,  exclusive  of  the  territories,  a  million  of  square 
miles.     The  population  of  whites  has  increased  from  three  to  twenty 
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millions,  and  of  slaves  from  half  a  million  to  three  millions.  Now,  sir,  does 
any  man  believe  thai  this  unexampled  increase  in  population,  whether  of 
slave  or  free,  if  they  had  been  confined  to  the  original  States,  would 
have  taken  place?  No,  sir,  this  continual  assertion  of  the  right  to  carry 
their  property  into  the  new  territories,  is  to  gain  new  markets  for  the 
sale  of  slaves.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Meade,] 
in  a  recently  published  speech,  says,  "Virginia  has  a  slave  population 
of  near  half  a  million,  whose  value  is  chiefly  dependent  on  southern 
demand."  The  recent  rise  in  cotton  is  said  to  have  increased  greatly  the 
price  and  demand  for  negroes;  and  the  North  Carolinian,  published  at 
Fayctteville,  says  that  the  number  passing  through  Wilmington  for  the 
Charleston  market  averages  twenty-five  a  day!  This  inhuman  and 
barbarous  traffic,  the  contemplation  of  which  elicited  from  Jefferson  the 
exclamation  that  ".he  trembled  for  his  country  when  he  reflected  that 
Cod  was  just,  and  that  his  justice  would  not  sleep  forever,"  and  which 
Lord  Brougham,  in  the  British  Parliament,  characterized  as  "one  of  the 
most  execrable  crimes  (for  he  would  not  designate  it  by  the  honorable 
name  of  traffic)  that  could  disgrace  a  people,  the  being  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  our  fellow  creatures" — is  increased  by  the  "diffusion"  of  slavery. 
And  the  same  gentleman  from  Virginia,  in  view  of  the  restriction,  says: 
"  If  we  intend  to  submit  to  the  policy  of  confining  the  slaves  to  the  pres- 
ent limits,  we  should  commence  forthwith  the  work  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation— it  is  an  easier  task  for  us  than  our  children."  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hilliard]  expressed  the  same  opinion:  "We 
must  make  up  our  minds  either  to  resist  the  interdiction  of  the  progress 
of  slavery,  or  to  submit  to  an  organic  change  in  our  institutions."  In 
these  two  short  extracts  the  case  is  fairly  stated:  the  "perpetuation  of 
slavery  by  "diffusion"  or  its  "gradual  emancipation"  by  confining  it  to 
its  present  limits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Canada  thistle  is  anoxious  and  troublesome  plant  to 
the  agriculturists  of  the  North;  its  introduction  upon  the  farm  of  the  careful 
husbandman  is  considered  a  great  evil;  every  portion  of  the  premises  is 
watched  with  the  utmost  care  against  its  insidious  approach,  and  the 
first  plant  that  is  discovered  is  immediately  uprooted.  If  you  were  to 
ask  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  which  he  would  prefer,  a  few  scattering 
plants  on  one  corner  of  the  farm,  or  a  general  '  diffusion'1  over  the  whole 
estate,  I  think  there  would  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the 
answer. 

It  has  also  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  because  Congress  had  not 
the  power  to  establish  slavery  by  law,  therefore,  Congress  had  no 
power  to  legislate  in  relation  to  slavery.  Sir,  slavery  was  never  estab- 
lished either  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  any  other  law.  It  is  the  creature 
offeree  and  wrong;  it  was  never  lawfully  introduced  into  any  country — 
it  found  its  way  into  every  State  of  this  Union  by  violence.  I  am  cor- 
roborated in  this  statement  by  the  honorable  member  from  Tennessee, 
[Mr.  Harris,]  an  extract  from  whose  speech  contains  these  words: 

"  A  law  creating  slavery,  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the  statute  books  of  a  solitary  State  in  this 
Union." 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  indifference  to  the  slaveholder  whether  he  car- 
ries his  slaves  into  the  territories  by  law  or  not,  the  only  thing  he  dreads 
is  a  law  of  Congress  to  prevent  it.     Congress  can  neither  establish  mail 
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robbery  or  piracy  by  law,  but  it  can  pass  laws  to  prevent,  and  punish 
those  offences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  leading  Democratic  paper  in  Michigan,  the  "Detroit 
Free  Press,"  in  a  recent  editorial  article  commenting  upon  the  action  of 
Congress  upon  the  territorial  measures,  utters  the  following  sentiment: 

"The  true  plan,  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  would  be  the  old  Democratic  one,  for  which  we 
have  always  contended — that  Congress  should  provide  governments  for  the  territories,  saying 
nothing  in  them  about  slavery,  but  leaving  to  the  people  interested  the  regulation  of  that  matter 
for  themselves." 

Sir,  it  may  be  that  this  was  intended  for  irony ;  but  if  it  was  not,  I  do 
not  think  I  use  too  strong  language,  when  I  characterize  it  as  a  gross 
attempt  to  practice  upon  the  credulity  of  its  readers;  and  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  I  will 
show  them  what  the  "true  plan — the  old  Democratic  plan  for  which  we 
have  always  contended" — is.  The  first  Congress  that  assembled  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1789,  passed  an 
act  confirming  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  giving  to  it  full  force  and 
validity.  The  purposes  of  this  act  clearly  appear  from  the  preamble, 
which  is  in  these  words: 

"Whereas,  in  order  that  the  Ordinance  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  may  continue  to  have  full  force  and  effect,  it  is 
required  that  certain  provisions  should  be  made  to  adapt  the  same  to  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  States — Be  it  enacted,"  &c. 

This  act  received  the  constitutional  approval  of  Washington.  Many 
of  those  who  participated  in  its  enactment  had  been  members  of  the 
Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  understood  its  true  intent  and  meaning. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1800,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  organization  of  a 
territorial  government  for  Indiana,  and  slavery  expressly  prohibited  therein. 
This  act  was  approved  by  John  Adams. 

January  11th,  1805,  the  northern  part  of  Indiana  was  erected  into  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  and  slavery  prohibited.  February  3d,  1809,  the 
Territory  of  Illinois  was  established,  with  the  like  prohibition  as  to  slavery. 
These  two  latter  acts  received  the  approval  and  signature  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1836,  Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a  territory, 
and  slavery  prohibited  within  its  limits.  This  act  was  approved  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

The  Territory  of  Iowa  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  of  the  12th  • 
of  June,  1838,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  here, 
also,  was  slavery  prohibited. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1848,  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was  organized, 
which  contained  the  same  provision  in  the  memorable  and  time-honored 
words,  "there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  therein,  ex- 
cept for  the  punishment  of  crime" 

Here  are  a  series  of  enactments,  commencing  with  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  which  was  confirmed  by  Congress  in  1789,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Washington,  down  through  the  administrations  of  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  Polk,  to  the  year  1848,  when  the 
last  territorial  government  was  organized,  covering  a  period  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  in  which  this  policy  of  restricting  the  spread  of 
slavery  was  steadily  pursued  and  enforced.     The  constitutionality  of 
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ilu-M'  enactments  was  not  controverted  at  the  time,  nor  has  it  ever  since 
been  called  in  question,  until  the  southern  test  was  made,  that  "under  no 
political  necessity  whatever,13  would  they  support  a  man  in  favor  of  the 
ordinance. 

Not  content  with  providing  that  slavery  should  never  exist  in  any 
territory  which  was  free  from  it  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  Congress 
has  from  time  to  time  regulated  and  restricted  it  in  those  territories 
where  it  had  an  actual  existence. 

By  the  7th  section  of  the  act  organizing  a  territorial  government  for 
Mississippi,  passed  in  1798,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  said  territory 
from  any  pla.ee  without  the  United  States  was  prohibited,  under  severe 
penalties.  This  was  ten  years  before  Congress  had  the  power,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  States. 

By  act  of  the  26th  of  March,  1S04,  that  part  of  Louisiana  south  of  the 
Territory  of  Mississippi  was  organized  into  a  territorial  government,  by 
the  name  of  Orleans.  By  this  act,  the  importation  into  said  territory  of 
slaves  from  abroad  was  prohibited,  and  also  the  importation  of  any  slave 
from  within  the  United  States  who  should  have  been  brought  into  the 
country  since  the  1st  of  May,  1798,  or  who  should  thereafter  be  brought 
into  the  United  States.  It  further  provided  that  no  slave  should  be 
brought  into  said  territory,  except  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
should  remove  there  for  actual  settlement,  and  who  should  at  the  time 
be  the  bona  fide  owner  of  such  slave ;  thus  directly  interdicting  the 
domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign  slave  trade  in  this  Territory  of  Orleans. 
This  act  was  approved  by  Jefferson. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  an  act  "was  passed  "to  authorize  the  people 
pie  of  Missouri  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for  the 
admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain  territories." 

By  the  8th  section  of  that  act  it  was  provided,  "that  in  all  that  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude, 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  by  this  act, 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited." 

This  act,  as  also  the  ordinance  of  1787,  actually  abolished  slavery — 
a  thing  we  do  not  now  propose  to  do.  Slavery  existed  in  parts  of  the 
northwest  territory,  and  in  Louisiana  the  law  of  slavery  at  the  time  of  the 
cession  from  France  covered  the  entire  territory,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  parallel  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  west  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Missouri  compromise  was  in  harmony  with 
the  settled  policy  of  our  Government.  It  restricted  and  narrowed  the 
limits  of  slavery. 

Thus,  sir,  commencing  with  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  '87,  down  to 
the  year  1848,  this  Government  has  exercised  full  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  And  yet  the  people 
of  Michigan  are  to  be  told,  that  "the  old  Democratic  plan"  is,  "to 
say  nothing  about  slavery  in  the  territories."  Sir,  this  specious  pretext 
of  leaving  to  the  people  of  the  territories  the  regulation  of  that  question, 
was  never  adopted.     Sovereignty  only  appertains  to  organized  States. 
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It  is  that  power  which  prescribes  laws,  and  to  which  it  is  required  to 
yield  obedience.  This  power  no  more  resides  in  a  territory,  than  it 
does  in  a  county  or  a  township  in  the  State  of  Michigan ;  the  people  in 
the  smallest  township  might  as  well  claim  to  make  laws,  as  the  people 
in  a  territory.  They  are  high  prerogatives,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  town- 
ship, belong  to  the  State ;  in  the  case  of  a  territory,  they  belong  to  the 
only  sovereign,  the  United  States.  Nor,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  remark 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan,  in  his  speech,  in  which  he 
says,  "all  the  territories  have  been  governed  upon  this  general  principle 
of  congressional  jurisdiction,  leaving  to  the  people  to  be  affected  by  them, 
the  passage  of  laws  suited  to  their  condition"  perfectly  accurate.  For 
eighteen  years  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  had  neither  a  voice 
in  the  passage  of  laws,  nor  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  to  administer 
them.  For  eight  years  out  of  the  sixteen,  of  which  the  Senator  himself 
was  governor,  he,  in  conjunction  with  three  judges,  (all  of  them  holding 
their  places  without  the  constitutional  authority,  as  he  now  admits,) 
arbitrarily  imposed  upon  that  people  a  code  of  laws,  which  extended 
down  to  the  "private  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child," 
and  in  which  the  people  had  not  a  word  to  say.  Fortunately  for  them, 
it  was  a  mild  and  beneficient  code,  suited  to  their  wants  and  condition. 
Fortunate  was  it  also  for  them,  that  this  new  light,  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress only  to  legislate  in  relation  to  land  in  the  territories  had  not  broken 
upon  them.  Mr.  Chairman,  having  shown  satisfactorily,  I  trust,  that  in 
proposing  to  exclude  slavery  from  these  new  possessions  acquired  on 
our  southwest  border  we  are  only  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  patriots 
and  statesman  who  have  preceded  us,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  act? 
Every  southern  man  voted  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. Why  should  we  linger  against  guarding  the  Southwest  from 
its  intrusion?  Is  it  because  we  are  alarmed  at  the  threats  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  ?  Was  it  to  propagate  human  slavery  that  this  Union 
was  formed  ?  If  southern  men  should  undertake  to  cajry  out  their  trea- 
sonable designs,  what  would  be  the  record  of  their  wrongs  upon  which 
they  would  ask  the  judgment  of  the  world?  "The  people  of  the  North 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  'slavery  is  a  great  blessing — a  blessing  to  the 
master  and  a  blessing  to  the  slave' — and  refuse  to  aid  us  in  its  extension ; 
therefore  we  declare  this  Union  to  be  dissolved."  This  would  be  the 
summary  of  their  wrongs — for  this  they  would  dissolve  the  Union.  Sir, 
does  it  become  northern  statesmen  to  stand  here  trembling  in  their  shoes 
at  these  croakings  and  bullying  threats  of  desperate  bravadoes?'  Are 
we,  the  representatives  of  the  great  free  North  so  weak,  or  so  timid  as  to 
be  frightened  from  our  principles  and  our  purposes,  because  treason  is 
rife  in  the  land?  Shall  we  submit  to  slavery  dictation?  Shall  we 
encourage  them  in  their  insolence,  by  publishing  to  the  world  our  fears? 
No,  sir,  let  the  same  spirit  animate  us  which  was  so  nobly  expressed 
by  General  Cass  two  years  ago,  when  our  country  was  involved  in  a 
foreign  war,  and  the  patriotism  of  our  people  was  invoked  to  raise  the 
men  and  the  money  to  bring  it  to  an  honorable  conclusion.  Then  he 
thus  spoke: 

"Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pain  to  hear  any  allusions  to  the  dissolution  of  this  Confeder- 
acy, and  of  all  the  places  in  this  Republic,  this  high  place  should  be  the  last,  in  which  they  should 
be  expressed.  The  Constitution  is  m  no  danger.  It  has  survived  many  a  shock,  and  it  will  sur- 
vive many  more.    It  is  yet  fresh  in  its  strength.    No  infirmity  has  come  to  tell  us,  that  its 
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dissolution  is  near.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  experience — no  longer  a  promise,  but 
performance.  It  has  fulfilled  all,  and  more  than  all  its  most  sanguine  advocates  dared  predict. 
It  is  at  this  moment  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  American  people,  than  at  any  other  period 
of  its  existence.  Like  the  cliff  of  eternal  granite  which  overlooks  the  ocean,  and  drives  back 
the  ceaseless  waves  that  assail  its  base,  so  will  the  Constitution  resist  the  assault  that  may  ba 
made  upon  it — come  how  or  when  or  whence  they  may." 

These  were  the  eloquent,  courageous  words  of  a  statesman,  which 
found  aready  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  were  uttered 
at  a  time  when  a  strong  party  organization  was  opposed  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  when  nothing  agitates  the  country 
but  the  simple  question  of  organizing  governments  for  the  acquired  country, 
cannot  the  Constitution  stand  as  rude  a  shock?  And  was  not  the  same 
distinguished  Senator  frightened  from  his  propriety,  and  does  he  not 
tamely  surrender  to  the  dictation  of  an  insolent  minority,  when  he  writes 
for  publication,  sentiments  like  the  following? 

"  Whatever  impressions  may  prevail  elsewhere,  I  suppose  there  is  no  intelligent  observer  at 
the  seat  of  Government  who  is  not  seriously  disturbed  at  the  present  state  of  things.  Whether 
the  danger  is  greater  or  less,  nearer  or  more  remote,  are  questions  about  which  men  may  differ; 
but  I  know  no  lover  of  his  country  who  does  not  view  the  crisis  as  an  alarming  one,  and  does  not 
see,  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  approach  of  one  of  those  political  convulsions  which,  if  not 
averted  by  wise  and  timely  measures,  may  be  fatal  to  us,  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

"  The  Union  is  in  danger  !  The  first  step  towards  safety  is,  to  believe  that  the  danger  exists; 
and  when  the  watchman  asks,  '  What  of  the  night?'  he  who  does  not  sound  the  alarm,  is  neither 
true  to  his  own  duty,  nor  to  the  interests  of  those  who  have  committed  a  part  of  the  fortress  of 
their  liberty  to  his  keeping." — February  13,  1850. 

Sir,  in  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  this  Union  was  really  in  danger. 
Then  a  sovereign  State  threatened  to  nullify  the  laws,  and  prepared  to 
carry  that  threat  into  execution.  But  the  brave  old  soldier,  who  had 
met  the  enemies  of  his  countiy,  and  saved  the  beauty  and  booty  of  New 
Orleans,  nothing  daunted,  issued  his  mandate:  "The  Union — it  must> 
and  it  shall  be  preserved!"  Those  memorable  words  produced  a  talis- 
manic  effect;  and  the  disturbers  of  the  peace — the  agitators,  the  milli- 
ners, quailed  before  the  flash  of  his  undaunted  eye,  and  his  imperious 
will.  These  same  agitators — these  same  nullifiers — threaten  the  peace 
of  the  Union  now.  Shall  we  tamely  surrender?  Shall  a  slaveholding 
minority  always  control  the  destinies  of  this  Republic  ?  Shall  that  cursed 
institution  be  permitted  to  march  on,  like  a  resistless  current,  across  the 
continent?  Do  they  not  already  possess  much  the  larger  and  better  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  these  States  ?  The  treasures  of  freemen  were  freely 
given  to  acquire  this  new  territory — why  should  it  not  remain  the  abode 
of  freemen  ?  The  blood  of  freemen  was  freely  poured  out  to  enrich  its 
soil — why  should  it  be  polluted  with  the  sweat  of  the  slave? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Union  is  in  no  danger.  The  will  of  the  majority 
must  be  obeyed ;  the  free  soil  of  the  country  must  be  preserved  as  the 
inheritance  of  the  free  laborer  and  his  children.  If  their  Representa- 
tives are  faithless  to  the  trusts  confided  to  them,  the  people  must  rally 
in  their  might,  and  assert  their  rights  and  their  true  dignity.  California — 
the  free  State  of  California — must  be  admitted;  and  if  all  other  leaders 
desert  us,  the  intrepid  Benton  is  here — the  same  who  grappled  with, 
and  triumphed  over,  the  monster  United  States  Bank;  the  same  who  so 
perseveringly  guarded  the  fame  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  earned  the 
"expunging"  resolutions;  the  same  who  labored  so  zealously  to  give  the 
people  a  sound  specie  currency,  by  the  passage  of  the  gold  bill ;  the 
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same  who  has  always  fearlessly  denounced  nullification,  whenever  it  has 
shown  its  demon-head,  as  he  does  now,  in  the  following  extract : 

"  The  time  has  gone  by  for  holiday  professions  in  favor  of  the  Union — the  time  has  come  for 
works.  The  condition  of  the  country  requires  new  tests  for  the  Democratic  party.  Repudia- 
tion of  the  Nashville  Convention — repudiation  of  nullification  and  disunion,  as  remedies  for 
political  evils — submission  to  the  laws  of  the  land  until  repealed  by  the  people  or  invalidated  by 
the  Judiciary.  These  are  the  tests  which  the  times  require,  and  no  communion  with  any  one 
who  will  not  adopt  them  and  work  up  to  them." 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  brighter  day  will  soon  dawn  upon  us.  This  deep- 
seated  hostility,  this  desperate  opposition  to  the  admission  of  the  free 
State  of  California,  is  one  of  the  dying  throes  of  the  slave  power.  It 
has  controlled  the  destiny  of  this  country.  It  has  dispensed  its  patron- 
age. It  has  grasped  the  executive,  judicial,  and  diplomatic  functions  of 
this  Government.  Our  northern  politicians  have  bowed  down  before  its 
shrine  and  worshipped ;  and  it  has  moulded  them  like  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter.  But  its  dream  of  a  great  slave  mart  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  will  never  be  realized — henceforth  it  is  shorn  of  its  power.  The 
fiat  of  the  people  has  gone  forth.  "No  new  slave  territory,  no  new  slave 
States,"  is  the  popular  cry;  and  he  lingers  far  behind  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age  who  doubts  its  literal  fulfillment.  Henceforth,  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, new  countries  are  to  be  seized  and  controlled  by  free  labor,  and 
its  dignity  will  be  asserted.  Let  us  hope  that  slavery,  the  only  stigma 
upon  our  great  Republic,  the  living  libel  upon  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, will  gradually  disappear,  and  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  the  buying  and  selling  of  human  beings  will  be  known  only  like 
religious  intolerance,  or  the  burning  of  witches,  or  the  African  slave 
trade — among  the  things  which  an  enlightened  age  condemns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  frankly  and  earnestly  the  promptings  of 
my  judgment  and  my  heart.  If,  upon  this  momentous  question,  it  is  my 
fortune  to  differ  with  others,  I  have  no  disposition  to  question  the  purity 
of  their  motives  or  the  sincerity  of  their  patriotism.  Coming,  as  I  do, 
from  the  laboring  classes,  I  should  have  failed  to  discharge  my  whole 
duty  if  I  had  not  spoken  and  acted,  when  I  thought  their  interests  in 
jeopardy.  As  the  representative  of  free  white  laboring  men,  I 
mean  to  defend  their  rights.  I  have  no  desire  for  political  preferment. 
I  have  no  ambition  for  fame.  I  shall  be  content  if  I  leave  no  stain  upon 
my  memory  ;  and  if  hereafter  my  descendants  should,  perchance,  refer 
to  the  records  t)f  these  proceedings,  I  trust  it  will  inspire  them  with  an 
honest  pride,  to  be  able  to  say  "He  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery." 
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HON.  Wit.  H.  BISSELL.  OF  ILLINOIS, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  21,  1850, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  o?i  the  Resolution  referring  the 
President's  Message  to  the  appropriate  Standing  Committees. 


Mr.  BISSELL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Our  discussions  in  this  Com- 
mittee have  already  produced  a  profound  and  pain- 
ful sensation  throughout  the  Union.  The  public 
mind  has  become  agitated  and  anxious,  and  op- 
pressed with  apprehensions  of  impending  calamity. 
This  state  of  things,  sir,  ought  not  to  continue; 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  uncertainty  which  makes  the 
future  more  terrible  than  would  perhaps  the  real- 
ization of  our  worst  fears,  ought  to  be  removed. 
If  this  Government  of  ours  is  really  so  near  its 
end  as  gentlemen  here  declare  it  to  be;  or  if  its 
longer  continuance  depends  upon  contingencies  so 
uncertain,  it  were  well  that  we  knew  it  now,  that 
we  might  make  timely  preparation.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  apprehensions  I  have  spoken  of 
•are  groundless,  the  people  ought,  in  mercy,  to  be 
undeceived.  They  ought  to  be  undeceived  at 
once,  sir,  in  order  that  they  may  have  that  repose 
and  conscious  security  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  a  government  created  and  sustained  by  their 
own  hands. 

Reluctant  as  I  am  to  add  to  the  public  anxiety, 
I  yet  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  withhold  the  expres- 
sion of  my  own  opinion  upon  the  absorbing 
topic  of  this  discussion,  and  of  the  day.  And 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  as  my  settled  convic- 
tion, that,  unless  representatives  who  have  as- 
sumed to  speak  for  the  slaveholding  States  have 
greatly  mistaken  the  purposes  and  intentions  of 
the  people  of  those  States,  war  and  bloodshed,  con- 
sequent upon  an  attempt  to  overthrow  this  Gov- 
ernment, are  inevitable.  This  declaration  1  desire 
should  go  forth  to  the  country;  and  with  it  the 
reasons  upon  which  my  opinion  is  based.  These 
reasons  are  found  in  the  extracts  which  I  shall 
quote,  first,  from  the  speech  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Brown.]  Here 
are  the  extracts: 

"  Whilst  you  have  beep,  heaping  outrage  upon  outrage,  add- 
ing insult  to  insult,  our  people  have  been  calmly  calculating 
the  value  of  the  Union.  The  question  has  been  considered 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  our  minds  are  made  up." 

"  We  owe  it  to  you,  to  ourselves,  to  our  common  country, 
to  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  to  warn  you 
that  we  intend  to  submit  no  longer." 

"  Long  years  of  outrage  upon  our  feelings  and  disregard  of 
our  rights  have  awakened  in  every  southern  heart  a  feeling 
of  stern  resistance.  Think  what  you  will,  say  what  you 
will,  perpetrateagain  and  again  if  you  will,  these  acts  of  law- 
less tyranny  ;  the  day  and  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  every 
southern  son  will  rise  in  rebellion,  when  every  tongue  will 
say,  give  us  justice  or  give  us  death." 

"  Go  home  and  tell  your  people  the  issue  is  made  up  : 
they  must  now  choose  between  non-interference  with  south- 
ern rights  on  the  oneside,  and  adissolution  of  the  Union  on 
the  other." 

"  If  you  fancy  that  our  devotion  to  the  Union  will  keep  us 


in  the  Union,  you  are  mistaken.  Our  love  for  the  Union 
ceases  with  the  justice  of  the  Union.  We  cannot  love  op- 
pression,  nor  hug  tyranny  to  our  bosoms." 

•'  I  tell  you  candidly,  we  have  calculated  the  value  of  the 
Union.  Your  injustice  has  driven  us  to  it.  Your  oppres- 
sion justifies  me  to-day  in  disc  ussins  the  value  of  the  Union, 
and  I  do  so  freely  and  fearlessly.  Your  press,  your  people, 
and  your  pulpit,  may  denounce  this  as  tieason  ;  be  it  so. 
You  may  sing  hosannas  to  the  Union — it  is  well.  British 
lords  called  it  tieason  in  our  fathers  when  they  resisted 
British  tyranny.  British  orators  were  eloquent  in  their  eu- 
Ingiums  on  the  British  Crown.  Our  fathers  felt  the  oppres- 
sion, they  saw  the  hand  that  aimed  the  blow,  and  resolved 
to  resist.  The  result  is  belOre  the  world.  We  will  resist, 
and  trust  to  God  and  our  own  stout  hearts  for  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  The  South  afraid  of  dissolving  the  Union  ! — why  should 
we  fear?  What  is  there  to  alarm  us  or  awaken  our  ap- 
prehensions? Are  we  not  able  to  maintain  ourselves? 
Shall  eight  millions  of  freemen,  with  more  than  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  annual  exports,  fear  to  take  their  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth?  With  our  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  and  tobacco,  products  of  a  southern  soil,  yielding  us 
annually  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  need  we 
fear  lhe  frowns  of  the  world?  ' 

"  Have  we  any  reason  to  fear  a  dissolution  of  the  Union? 
Look  at  lhe  question  dispassionately,  and  answer  to  your- 
selves the  important  inquiry,  Can  anything  be  expected  from 
the  lears  of  the  southern  people  ?  Do  not  deceive  yourselves 
— look  at  things  as  they  really  are.  For  myself,  I  can  say  with 
a  clear  conscience,  we  do  not  fear  it;  we  are  not  appalled 
at  the  prospect  before  us;  we  deprecate  disunion,  but  we  do 
not  fear  it ;  we  know  our  position  too  well  for  that." 

"  Have  we  anything  to  fear  from  you  in  the  event  of  disso- 
lution ?  A  little  gasconade,  and  sometimes  a  threat  or  two." 

"  As  to  there  being  any  conflict  of  arms  growing  out  of  a 
dissolution,  1  have  not  thought  it  at  all  probable.  You 
complain  of  your  association  with  slaves  in  the  Union.  We 
propose  to  take  them  out  of  the  Union — to  dissolve  the  un- 
pleasanlassoeiatiom  Will  you  seek  a  battle-field  to  renew, 
amid  blood  and  carnage,  this  loathsome  association  ?  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  will  not.  But  if  you  should,  we  point 
you  to  the  record  of  the  past,  and  warn  you,  by  its  blood- 
stained pages,  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  you." 

These  extracts  from  the  speech  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Brown]  are  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose, 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Clingman,]  tells  us  "  ichat  is  the  view  presented  in 
prospect  to  many  of  the  highest  intellects  of  the  South;" 
and  it  is  substantially  this:  that  as  a  separate  Con- 
federacy the  slaveholding  States  "  might  expend 
as  much  as  the  United  States  ever  did  in  time  of 
peace  up  to  the  beginning  of  Gen.  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration, and  still  have  on  hand  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars  to  devote  to  the  making  rail- 
roads, openirg  harbors  and  rivers,  and  for  other 
domestic  purposes."  The  same  gentleman  has 
thus  disposed,  in  advance,  of  some  little  matters 
pertaining  to  the  interior  regulations  of  the  "  south- 
ern confederacy"  to  be  :  "  The  nothern  tier  of 
counties  in  Kentucky,"  says  he,  "  would  perhaps 
be  obliged  to  remove  their  slaves  to  the  South.  But 
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there  would  be  to  her  advantages  in  the  change 
similar  to  those  of  Maryland.  Kentucky  supplies 
the  South  with  live  stock  to  a  great  extent;  but 
she  has  to  encounter  the  competition  of  Ohio  and 
other  northwestern  States.  If  the  production  of 
these  Stales  were  subject  to  a  duty,  she  might  for  a 
time  have  a  monopoly  in  the  trade."  I  doubt  not, 
sir,  that  it  will  astonish  the  people  of  the  ureat 
West  and  Northwest  to  find  that  the  fathers  of  the 
"  southern  confederacy"  have  disposed  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  with  such  celerity,  as 
much  as  it  will  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  learn 
that  their  slaves  are  henceforth  to  be  removed 
South — instead  of  North.  The  same  gentleman, 
[Mr.  Clingman,]  has  divulged  his  plan  for  remov- 
ing— though  not  quite  so  gently — all  those  in  Ken- 
tucky and  the  other  slaveholding  States  who  hesi- 
tate about  swearing  allegiance  to  this  "  southern 
confederacy."  He  intimates  that  it  will  not  take 
as  long  to  hang  them  as  it  did  the  "  Tories  in  the 
Revolution." 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  now  given 
extracts  enough  to  justify  the  opinion  I  expressed 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  We  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  if  the  feelings,  purposes,  and  intentions  of 
the  people  of  the  slave  holding  states  are  correctly 
represented  in  these  speeches,  our  countrymen 
may  well  apprehend  the  most  fearful  calamities. 
The  subject  has  been  calmly  considered  in  all  its 
aspects  by  the  highest  intellects  of  the  South.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  calculation  that  if  the 
southern  States  were  separated  from  the  north- 
ern, not  only  would  they  escape  from  "  northern 
aggression"  in  future,  but  they  would  also  derive 
a  direct  pecuniary  advantage  of  $25,000,000  per 
annum.  And  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
West  and  Northwest  to  the  "southern  confeder- 
acy," for  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Missis- 
sippi river  has  yet  been  fixed,  it  nevertheless  does 
appear  that  such  a  duty  is  to  be  exacted.  I  allude 
to  these  things,  sir,  to  show  the  minute  calculations 
that  have  been  entered  into  in  reference  to  the 
altered  condition  of  things  consequent  upon  the 
meditated  dissolution  of  the  Union.  They  show 
an  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  of  this  move- 
ment which,  in  my  judgment,  will  astound  the 
country. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  see  if  we  can  glean  from  these 
gentlemen's  speeches  the  shadowing  forth  of  any 
plan  by  which  this  movement  is  to  be  commenced 
and  carried  out.  I  first  quote  from  the  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Inge  :] 

"  Will  the  Representatives  of  the  North  attempt,  by  the 
power  of  numbers,  to  outrage  the  Constitution  and  degrade  the 
South  by  the  admission  of  this  Territory  [California]  as  a 
State,  without  the  offer  of  some  equivalent?  I  suggest  to 
them  to  remember  that  we  are  sworn  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  could  scarcely  sit  in  tame  acquiescence  and  witness 
its  open  and  shameful  violation.  The  attempted  consumma- 
tion of  such  an  act  would  be  the  overthrow  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  the  people  we  represent  would  resist  '  to  the 
last  extremity.'  We  are  here  as  the  Representatives  of  the 
people,  but  are  our  obligations  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
South  less  than  those  of  other  individual  citizens,  who,  in 
the  aggregate  are  the  peoplel  We  assume  additional  obli- 
gation^ when  we  come  as  Representatives;  but  are  we  re- 
lieved from  those  which  rested  upon  us  as  private  citizens? 
My  individual  opinion  is,  that  if  the  southern  people  ought 
to  resist  a  measure  of  aggression,  after  its  consummation, 
we  here  are  under  the  same  or  a  higher  obligation  to  resist 
its  consummation.  These  suggestions  are  made,  not  in  the 
nature  of  threat  or  menace.  1  do  not  underrate  the  firmness 
of  the  North  ;  as  a  matter  of  discretion,  it  is  always  proper 
to  assume  that  your  antagonist  is  firm,  even  if  the  fact  be 


doubtful.  But  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  in  any  anc! 
every  event  is  for  the  determination  of  southern  members. 
I  am  willing  to  suggest,  and  if  my  course  is  not  approved, 
to  follow  any  path  of  honor  which  may  be  pointed  out  by 
those  who  art!  older  and  wiser.  I  trust  that  we  shall  stand 
together  as  one  man,  and  present  our  breasts  as  the  shield 
of  the  Constitution." 

This  language,  sir,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt- 
ful construction.  I  understand  it  to  mean  this: 
That  the  gentleman  considers  himself  and  other 
southern  Representatives  as  acting  here  in  a 
double  capacity,  first,  as  representatives,  in  which 
character  they  are  to  resist  the  passage  of  an  un- 
constitutional law,  (as,  for  instance,  one  admit- 
ting California  in  the  Union,)  in  the  manner  and 
by  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  rules  of  this  House;  secondly,  as  private  citi- 
zens, in  which  characters  they  are  bound  to  resist 
the  passage  of  an  aggressive  law  in  the  same  way 
that  private  citizens  may  resist  aggression  upon 
their  rights.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  1  have  not  mis- 
taken the  proper  construction  to  be  put  upon  the 
gentleman's  language.  But,  as  I  have  given  the 
entire  paragraph,  let  it  speak  for  itself.  What- 
ever doubts  there  may  be  as  to  the  proper  con- 
struction of  that  paragraph,  there  can  be  none, 
none  at  all,  as  to  the  one  which  I  now  quote  from 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Clingman,]  already  referred  to  : 

"  But  it  is  advised  (says  he)  in  certain  portions  of  the 
northern  press,  that  the  members  from  that  section  ought 
to  expel  such  as  interrupt  their  [.roceediugs.  Let  them  try 
the  experiment.  I  tell  gentlemen  thai  this  is  our  slave- 
holding  Territory.  We  do  not  intend  to  leave  it.  If  they 
think  they  can  remove  us,  it  is  a  proper  case  for  trial  In 
the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  probable  that  a 
collision  of  the  kind  here  might  electrify  the  country,  as  did 
the  little  skirmish  at  Lexington  the  colonies  in  their  then 
excited  state.  Such  a  struggle,  whoever  might  prove  the 
victors  in  it,  would  not  leave  a  quorum  here  to  do  business. 
Gentl  men  may  call  this  treason,  high  treason — the  highest 
tre  son  that  the  world  ever  saw.  But  their  words  are  idle. 
We  shall  defeat  their  movement  against  us." 

If  this  does  not  sufficiently  show  where  and  how 
the  revolution  is  to  commence,  let  us  turn  again  to 
the  speech  of  the  gentlemin  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Brown,]  and  read  another  extract : 

"  My  own  opinion  is  this :  that  we  should  resist  the  intro- 
duction of  California  as  a  State,  and  resist  it  successfully ; 
resist  it  by  our  votes  first,  and  lastly  by  other  means.  We 
can,  at  least,  force  an  adjournment  without  her  admission. 
This  being  done,  we  are  safe.  The  southern  States,  in  con- 
vention at  Nashville,  will  devise  means  for  vindicating  their 
rights.  I  do  not  know  what  these  means  will  be,  but  I  know 
what  they  may  be,  and  with  propriety  and  safety.  They 
may  be  to  carry  slaves  into  all  of  southern  California,  as  the 
propei ty  of  sovereign  States,  and  there  hold  them,  as  vva 
have  a  right  to  do ;  and,  if  molested,  defend  them,  as  is  both 
our  riaht  and  duty. 

"  We  ask  you  io  give  us  our  rights  by  non-intervention; 
if  you  refuse,  1  am  for  taking  them  by  armed  occupation." 

Resist  the  passage  of  a  law  admitting  California 
first  by  votes,  and  lastly  by  "other  means!'"  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  the  Constitution  which  we  are 
sworn  to  support,  or  the  rules  of  this  House, 
point  out  to  us  any  "  other  means"  of  resisting  the 
enactment  of  a  law,  except  by  means  of  votes? 
We  can  adjourn.  But  how  adjourn  without  voting 
an  adjournment?  "  Force  an  adjournment,"  says 
the  gentleman.  And  that  force  is  the  "  other 
means"  by  which  the  admission  of  California  is 
to  be  resisted,  "and  resisted  successfully."  And 
what  next?  Why,  the  Nashville  Convention  is  to 
meet.  Then  what?  "  Carry  slaves  into  all  of 
'  southern  California,  as  the  property  of  sovereign 
'  States,  and  there  hold  them,  as  we  have  a  right 
'  to  do;  and  if  molested,  defend  them,  as  is  both 


'  our  right  and  duly."    And  thus  is  California  to 

be  "taken"  by  "  armed  occupation."  Alas  for 
the  1U(J,0U0  men  already  there,  or  on  their  way 
thither,  from  whom  California  is  to  be.  taken  by 
force,  and  held  by  armed  occupation,  that  slavery 
may  be  introduced  there  against  their  will  ! 

I  doubt  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  this  time 
you  and  this  committee  arc  satisfied,  as  I  am,  that 
unless  the  intentions  of  the  people  of  the  slave- 
hold  ins;  States  have  been  mistaken  by  some  of 
their  Representatives  here,  a  conflict  of  arms  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  a 
portion  of  the  citizens  thereof  is  inevitable. 

But,  sir,  I  have  never  permitted  myself  to  doubt 
the  patriotism  of  the  American  people.  And  I 
shall  be  slow,  especially,  to  distrust  that  quality 
in  the  people  of  the  generous  South.  Left  to  their 
own  unprejudiced  judgment  and  their  own  sound 
reflections,  I  shall  have  no  fear.  I  dare  hardly 
answer,  however,  for  the  effect  which  the  speeches, 
especially  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Brown,]  may  have  upon  the  minds  of  a 
gallant  people,  naturally  ardent  and  impulsive. 
Indeed,  sir,  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  effect 
which  passages  like  that  which  I  shall  now  quote, 
may,  I  had  almost  said  must,  produce  on  the  feel- 
ings of  our  southern  brethren.  Receiving  it  in 
good  faith,  as  we  are  bound  to  suppose  they  will, 
as  a  faithful  statement  of  the  cruelties  and  enormi- 
ties about  to  be  visited  upon  them  by  the  hands  of 
their  northern  brethren,  it  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, if  they  failed  to  be  wrought  up  to  the  most  in- 
tense degree  of  excitement  and  exasperation: 

"Our country  is  to  be  made  desolate.  We  are  to  he  driven 
from  our  homes — the  homes  hallowed  by  all  the  sacred  as- 
sociations of  family  and  friends.  We  arc  to  be  sent,  like 
a  people  accursed  of  God,  to  wander  through  the  land,  home- 
less, houseless,  and  friendless;  or,  what  is  ten  thousand 
times  worse  than  these,  than  all,  remain  in  a  country  now 
prosperous  and  happy  and  see  ourselves,  our  wives  and 
children,  degraded  to  asocial  position  with  the  black  race. 
These,  these  are  the  frightful,  terrible  consequences  you 
would  entail  upon  us.  Picture  to  yourselves  Hungary,  re- 
sisting the  powers  of  Austria  and  Russia  ;  and  if  Hungary, 
which  had  never  lasted  liberty,  could  make  such  stout  re- 
sistance, what  may  you  not  anticipate  from  eight  millions 
of  southrons  made  desperate  by  your  aggression." 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  any  acts  com- 
mitted or  meditated  by  the  North  against  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States,  that  can  by  any 
possibility  justify  such  declarations  as  those  I  have 
quoted?  I  know  of  none,  and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  point  them  out  to  his  constituents.  It  is  easy, 
indeed,  to  deal  in  general  charges  against  the 
North;  and  when  requested  to  specify  those 
charges,  to  say,  as  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  does,  "  I  will  not  recount  the  story  of 
our  wrongs."  But  will  such  a  course  satisfy  a 
people,  patriotic,  intelligent  and  inquiring?  Future 
developments  will  show. 

And  what,  sir,  are  the  causes  assigned  to  justi- 
fy the  act  of  dissolving  this  Union  ?  They  are 
alleged  aggressions  by  the  non-slaveholding  States 
upon  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding,  in  respect  to 
slavery.  All  the  charges  put  forth  against  the 
non-slaveholding  States  have  reference  to  that 
question  solely;  and  they  are  all  comprised  and 
compendiously  set  forth  in  a  single  brief  sentence 
which  I  here  quote  from  the  speech  before  refer- 
red to  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Clingman.]     After  referring  at  some  length 


to    the    benefits   and    advantages    of    slavery,  he 
says  : 

"  In  spite,  however,  of  these  great  facts,  which  ought  to 
strike  all  impartial  minds,  the  course  of  the  North  has  been 
constantly  aggressive  on  thi.-  question." 

Nov/,  sir,  on  behalf  of  the  North,  I  repel  the 
charge.  And  I  affirm  that,  for  anything  the 
North  has  done  to  justify  the  overthrow  of  this 
Government,  any  attempt  to  do  so,  is  naked  trea- 
son. What,  sir,  the  course  of  the  free  States 
been  "  constantly  aggressive"  upon  the  South  on 
the  slavery  question  ?  Let  us  see.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  seventeen  States 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Union.  Of  this  num- 
ber, nine  are  slaveholding  States,  and  eight  non- 
slaveholding.  Now,  sir,  it  has  so  happened  that 
at  every  time  when  any  of  these  slaveholding 
States  have  applied  for  admission,  the  North  has 
had  complete  ascendancy  in  both  branches  of 
Congress,  consequently  the  power  to  exclude  any 
or  all  of  them.  They  were  all  admitted,  slave- 
holding  as  they  were,  with  just  such  constitutions 
as  they  had  chosen  to  adopt  for  themselves.  Is 
this  a  part  of  that  "aggressive  course"  on  the 
slavery  question  which  the  North  has  "  constant- 
ly" pursued  ? 

Again:  Of  the  territory  embraced  within  the 
seventeen  States  thus  admitted,  the  free  States 
comprise  333,259  square  miles ;  and  the  slave 
States  730,376  square  miles.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  extent  of  slave  territory  admitted  into  the 
Union  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  is 
considerably  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  free  territory.  Does  this  look  like  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  free  States  to  pursue  a 
course  of  "  constant  aggression"  towards  the 
South  on  the  subject  of  slavery? 

Again:  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  pecu- 
liarly southern  measure.  The  necessity  of  its 
acquisition  was  distinctly  placed  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
— himself  the  embodiment  of  ultra  southern  prin- 
ciples, and  the  master-spirit  of  the  then  Adminis- 
tration— upon  the  wants  of  slavery.  To  the 
North  the  measure  was  distasteful.  The  North 
never  desired,  for  its  own  sake,  the  acquisition  of 
Texas;  nevertheless,  the  South  earnestly  desiring 
it,  and  Mr.  Calhoun's  great  influence  being 
brought  to  bear  in  its  favor,  for  the  reason,  chiefly, 
just  given,  the  North  generously  acquiesced  in 
the  measure,  though  possessed  of  ample  power  to 
defeat  it.  Texas  was  acquired — and,  at  the  cost  of 
a  sanguinary  and  expensive  war,  we  took  into  the 
Union,  at  one  swoop,  an  amount  of  slave  territory 
equal  in  extent  to  theentire  original  thirteen  States. 
All  this  the  non-slavehoklingStates  might  have  pre- 
vented, but  did  not.  Is  this  northern  "aggression" 
upon  the  rights  of  the  South  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion ?  Is  this  one  of  the  acts  of  "aggression"  on 
that  subject  which  is  to  justify  gentlemen  of  the 
South  in  dissolving  the  Union? 

The  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  the  slave- 
trade  and  slavery  at  the  arsenals,  forts  and  navy 
yards,  and  in  this  District,  will  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  of  our  southern  friends.  And  yet, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  been  abolished 
to  this  day  in  any  of  those  places.  Even  slave- 
dealers  now  drive  their  occupation  in  this  District 
at  pleasure.  Could  not  the  North,  had  she  chosen 
so  to  do,  have  put  an  end  to  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  in  all  these  places,  long  ere  this?  She  has 
forborne  to  do  so.     Is  that  forbearance  any  part  of 


the  "  agression"  upon  slavery  which  now  justi- 
fies rebellion  against  the  Union  ? 

Now,  sir,  let.  us  consider  those  minor  charges, 
so  pertinaciously  urged  against  the  free  States, 
that  make  up  the  sum  total  of  those  "aggressions" 
which  justify  these  gentlemen  in  dissolving  the 
Union.  What  are  these'  charges?  Why,  it  is 
charged,  first,  that  among  the  people  of  the  free 
States  there  is  a  prevalent  and  increasing  feeling 
adverse  to  slavery.  This  statement,  or  charge  if 
it  be  one,  I  cannot  deny.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  that  can  be  regarded  as  an  "  aggres- 
sion" upon  the  South,  or  a  justification  for  the  act 
of  overthrowing  this  Government.  Is  it  required 
of  the  free  States  that  they,  in  aggregate,  shall 
keep  a  supervision  over  the  views  and  opinions  of 
their  individual  citizens  on  political,  moral  or  any 
other  subjects?  Is  not  this  a  country  of  freedom 
of  opinion  ?  And  do  not  our  southern  friends,  even, 
recognize  the  principle  that  "  error  of  opinion  may 
be  safely  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  com- 
bat it?"  But  are  the  people  of  the  free  States  pe- 
culiar in  their  views  on  this  subject?  Does  not 
the  "  aggression"  come  also  from  another  quar- 
ter, and  with  ten-fold  force?  How  is  the  feeling 
in  Kentucky  where,  at  a  recent  election,  more  than 
ten  thousand  votes  (as  I  am  informed)  were  cast 
in  favor  of  complete  emancipation?  How  is  it  in 
other  northern  slave  States  where  Van  Buren, 
even,  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  found  warm 
supporters,  and  not  a  few  votes  ?  Now,  gentlemen 
of  the  South ,  you  cannot  prevent  these  things — this 
feeling,  or  sentiment,  or  whatever  else  you  may 
call  it — even  among  the  people  of  your  own  slave- 
holding  States,  can  you  ?  Are  you  not  asking  too 
much,  then,  when  you  require  us  of  the  North 
and  West  to  suppress  it  among  our  people?  We 
could  not  do  so,  if  we  would.  And,  if  we  had  the 
power,  our  refusal  to  exercise  it  would  by  no 
means  tend  to  justify  the  destruction  of  this  Re- 
public. 

Again:  It  is  made  an  accusation  against  the  free 
States,  that  their  ministers  of  the  Gospel  make 
slavery  a  subject  of  pulpit  disquisition,  thus  in- 
creasing the  hostility  already  existing  against  that 
institution.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  the  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman;  though  I  confess  that,  so  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  extends,  such  instances  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  But  what  then?  Can  we  prevent 
that?  Ought  we  to  try?  Why,  on  this  point 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Brown]  himself,  in  favor  of  the 
practice.  You  will  recollect,  sir,  that  after  treating 
us  to  an  argument  of  considerable  length  designed 
to  show  that  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  negro  is  improved  by  his  beina:  held  in  bond- 
age— and  after  declaring  that,  in  his  opinion  sla- 
very is  "  a  great  moral,  social,  political,  and  reli- 
'  gious  blessing — a  blessing  to  the  slave,  and  a 
'  blessing  to  the  master;"  he  drops  the  subject  by 
saying:  "  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss 
'  this  proposition.  The  subject,  in  this  view  of  it, 
'  belongs  rather  to  the  pulpit  than  to  the  halls  ofle- 
'  gislation."  Surely,  sir,  he  will  now  complain  no 
more  of  sermons  on  the  subject  of  slavery: — and, 
when  he  comes  to  draft  the  "  declaration  "  for  the 
"southern  confederacy" — (I  trust  that  has  not 
already  been  done) — he  will  certainly  not  include 
this  as  one  of  the  "  causes  which  impel  us  to  the 
separation." 

But  again :  It  is  charged  also  against  the  free  States, 


that  we  tolerate  anti-slavery  societies.  Yes,  sir, 
we  tolerate  anti-slavery  societies,  native  American 
societies,  temperance  societies,  moral  reform  socie- 
ties, missionary  societies,  sewing  societies,  and 
possibly — though  lam  not  certain — other  societies. 
Indeed,  sir,  we  are  tolerant  towards  all  sorts  of 
societies.  We  are  so,  because,  first,  we  have  no 
right  to  be  intolerant  in  reference  to  such  matters; 
and,  secondly,  because  there  is  no  necessity  for 
meddling  with  them.  We  must  hunt  for  other 
causes  than  this,  sir,  to  justify  a  dissolution  of  this 
Union. 

Another  charge  against  us  is,  that  we  permit 
men  to  perambulate  the  country,  lecturing  on  abo- 
litionism; thus  increasing  the  prejudice  already 
existing  against  the  institution  of  slavery.  There 
are  such  men,  no  doubt.  My  mind  recurs  to  one 
just  now — one  who,  in  that  way,  has  probably 
exercised  more  influence  in  the  North  than  all  the 
other  anti-slavery  lecturers  put  together.  This  man 
is  Cassius  M.  Clay,  a  citizen  of  the  slaveholding 
State  of  Kentucky.  When  our  southern  friends 
will  agree  to  seal  his  mouth  on  that  subject,  or 
confine  his  efforts  to  abolish  slavery,  to  the  south- 
ern States  where  he  belongs,  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  us  of  the  North  to  set  about  devising  some- 
mode  of  confining  itinerant  lecturers,  or  prescribing 
subjects  for  the  exercise  of  their  eloquence.  I 
might  mention  other  lecturers  of  the  same  sort  for 
whom  the  North  is  indebted  to  the  slave  States. 
But  it  is  unnecessary. 

It  is  also  made  a  matter  of  accusation  against 
the  free  States,  that  anti-slavery  presses  are  kept 
up  there,  and  that  the  papers  supplied  by  them  are 
circulated  throughout  the  northern  States,  and 
even  into  the  southern;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  which  render  it  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  "  southern  confederacy,"  which  shall  em- 
brace just  exactly  the  fifteen  slaveholding  States 
and  no  more.  We  cannot  deny,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  such  papers  do  circulate  quite  extensively  in 
some  portions  of  the  free  States,  and  some  of  them, 
probably,  may  be  found  even  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  I  have  a  paper  of  that  charac- 
ter on  my  desk  now.  Here  it  is,  sir.  [Holding 
it  up]  It  is  a  fair-looking  paper,  Mr.  Chairman; 
and  I  observe  that  its  articles  are  written  with  great 
power.  But,  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  fearfully  se- 
vere on  slavery.  And  it  circulates  extensively  in 
the  North,  too;  the  number  not  being  less,  I  am 
told,  than  fourteen  thousand  weekly;  besides  some 
thousands  which  find  their  way  into  the  slavehold- 
ing States.  Now,  I  can  imagine  that  you  suppose 
this  paper  to  be  published  in  Vermont.  You  are 
mistaken,  sir.  It  is  not  published  there,  nor  in 
Massachusetts,  nor  even  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  It  is  published  on  slave  territory, 
sir;  right  here  in  sight  of  this  Capitol,  and  almost 
within  sound  of  my  voice  Right  here,  sir,  upon 
the  very  spot  from  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Clingman,]  is  not  going  to 
be  driven,  because  it  is  his  "  slave  territory."  Yes, 
gentlemen  of  the  South,  from  your  own  midst; 
from  the  very  doors  of  your  houses,  surrounded 
by  your  slave  population,  do  you  send  forth  anti- 
slavery  papers,  in  number  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  per  week,  to  deluge  the  North,  and  manu- 
facture public  sentiment  there.  Then  you  make 
the  circulation  of  these  papers,  and  the  prevalence 
of  a  sentiment  which  they  cannot;  but  engender,  a 
pretext  for  overthrowing  this  Government.     Si- 


lence  your  own  Abolition  presses;  keep  for  your 
own  use  the  fourteen  thousand  abolition  papers 
which  you  weekly  distribute  amonj;  the  people  of 
the  North,  and  then  claim,  if  you  will,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  abolition  presses  in  the  free  States,  is  jus- 
tification to  you  for  dissolving;  the  Union 

I  remember,  also,  that  there  was  another  anti- 
slavery  press  in  vigorous  and  very  effective  oper- 
ation for  some  time  in  Kentucky 

Mr.  BROWN.     We  destroyed  it. 

Mr.  BISSELL.  So  you  did,  by  violence.  But, 
by  your  own  laws  and  the  decisions  of  your  own 
courts,  you  were  punished  for  it.  You  were  com- 
pelled to  make  compensation  in  damages  for  your 
lawless  act.  Now,  I  ask  our  southern  friends,  in 
all  good  feeling,  if  they  can  justly  urge  as  a  reason 
for  dissolving  the  Union  annoyances  consequent 
upon  a  state  of  things  in  the  free  States  which  they 
cannot  prevent  at  their  own  doors? 

We  are  met  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina with  another  difficulty,  for  which  he  holds 
the  North  responsible.  He  suggests  that  the  in- 
creasing iuiti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  North  will 
prevent  the  President  from  appointing  slavehold- 
ers to  office.  For  the  present  let  a  single  fact 
allay  the  gentleman's  fears.  The  Presidency  has 
been  given  to  the  slaveholding  States  during  forty- 
eight  of  the  last  sixty  years.  And  this,  too, 
though  the  white  population  of  the  slaveholding 
States  has  rarely,  if  at  any  time,  exceeded  one- 
half  that  of  the  free  States.  Of  the  foreign  mis- 
sions of  all  grades,  more  than  a  majority  have  been 
given  to  the  South.  Of  the  Cabinet  appointments 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite  half,  have  been  given  to 
the  South.  Of  the  officers  in  the  army  and  navy 
it  will  be  found  that,  considering  the  relative  pop 
ulation  of  the  free  and  slaveholding  States,  at  least 
three  out  of  five  have  been  given  to  the  South. 
How  is  it  at  this  very  moment,  sir,  while  these  very 
complaints  of  outrage,  insults,  tyranny,  and  loss 
of  office  are  being  made?  Why,  sir,  the  Pres- 
ident— a  majority  of  the  Cabinet — a  majority  of 
our  foreign  ministers — a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  presiding  officer 
and  clerk  of  this  House — are  southern  men  and 
slaveholders.  Does  not  this  satisfy  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina?  Surely  he  might,  on 
this  subject,  rest  quite  easy.  Another  difficulty 
gravely  set  forth  in  that  gentleman's  speech  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  notice  with  becoming  serious- 
ness. I  allude  to  the  refusal  of  the  New  England 
spinster  to  take  the  southern  gentleman's  arm  ! 
That  was  wrong,  unquestionably.  But  then, 
these  Yankee  girls  are  very  independent,  and  will 
do  just  as  they  please — as  some  of  us  have  learned 
from  very  painful  personal  experience.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  need  to 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence.  It  is  a  proper 
subject  for  negotiation.  And,  as  the  lady  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  by  this  time  that  she  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  second  Helen,  she  will  doubtless  be 
more  yielding. 

Another  charge  against  the  free  States  is  that  of 
aiding  fugitive  slaves  to  make  their  escape.  That 
we  have  vicious  people  as  well  as  deluded  people 
among  us,  we  do  not  deny  ;  and  that  they  have 
aided  slaves  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  their  owners, 
is,  1  regret  to  say,  more  than  probable.  Such  acts 
are  not  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  they  tend  directly  to  destroy  that 
good   neighborhood    among  the   people   and    the 


States  of  this  Union,  which  every  true-hearted 
American  desires  to  cultivate.  They  are  acts, 
against  the  commission  and  for  the  punishment  of 
which  the  General  Government  ought  to  provide. 
I  hope  such  provision  will  be  made  before  the 
close  of  this  session.  It  need  not  be  expected, 
however,  that  any  human  laws,  however  rigidly 
enforced,  will  wholly  remedy  this  evil.  There 
are  bad  men  in  all  communities — in  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South — and  one  unprincipled  man, 
by  enticing  away  or  aiding  the  escape  of  a  slave, 
may  bring  reproaches  upon  a  whole  State.  I  am 
confident,  however,  that  the  numberof  such  men  in 
the  free  States  is  very  greatly  overestimated  by  gen- 
tlemen from  theSouth.  They  should  rememberthat 
it  takes  but  very  few  men  to  occasion  all  the  an- 
noyance they  have  suffered  in  this  respect.  They 
should  remember,  too,  that  these  things  are  done 
secretly,  and  are  by  no  means  countenanced  by 
the  mass  of  the  people.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
ready  to  go  any  reasonable  length  to  secure  such 
legislation  as  will  henceforth  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  this  grievance.  I  desire  to  see  a  law  en- 
acted this  present  session,  which  shall  secure  to 
you,  as  far  as  practicable,  your  rights  in  this  re- 
spect. The  slaves  are  your  own  property;  recog- 
nized as  such  by  that  Constitution,  every  line  and 
every  intendment  of  which  I  hold  sacred.  But 
let  me  ask  gentlemen  if  they  have  not  negro-steal- 
ers  in  their  own  States — if  they  have  not  every 
variety  of  unprincipled  characters  among  them  ? 
Neither  they  nor  we  can  free  our  respective  States 
from  such  men;  and  they  should  consider  wheth- 
er, if  things  were  reversed — they  occupying  our 
position  and  we  theirs — they  would  be  likely  to 
keep  themselves  freer  from  just  reproach  than  we 
have  done.  I  am  not  so  unmindful  of  truth  as 
to  deny  that,  in  respect  to  the  subject  now  under 
consideration,  some  of  our  southern  friends  have 
good  cause  to  complain.  But  it  must  have  been 
remarked  by  all  of  us  that  the  Representatives 
from  those  States  which  have  really  been  aggrieved 
in  this  respect  are  not  those  who  have  threatened 
us  with  disunion.  These  threats  have  come  from 
the  Representatives  of  States  from  which,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  on  an  average  not  one  slave  escapes 
in  five  years.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  slave  escaping 
from  Mississippi  or  Alabama?  Where  does  he 
go  to?  Who  helps  him  away?  Certainly  not 
the  people  of  the  North.  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Missouri,  the  only  States  that  are 
really  sufferers  by  the  escape  of  slaves,  do  not 
seem  to  have  dreamed  of  dissolution  as  a  remedy; 
while  the  Representatives  from  a  few  of  the  ex- 
treme southern  States,  whence  slaves  could  no 
more  escape  than  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  see 
ample  cause  and  imperious  necessity  for  dissolving 
the  Union  and  establishing  a  "  southern  confeder- 
acy," in  the  alleged  fact  that  their  slaves  are  en- 
ticed away  by  the  citizens  of  the  North. 

I  believe  there  remains  now  but  a  single  other 
"  charge  against  the  North"  for  me  to  examine; 
and  that  brings  me  to  the  subject  more  imme- 
diately under  consideration  in  this  committee — 
the  California  question.  The  proceeding  which 
has  resulted  in  bringing  California  to  the  door  of 
the  Union — is  characterized  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  "  as  unwise,  unpatri- 
'  otic,  sectional  in  its  tendencies,  insulting  to  the 
'South,  and  in  the  last  degree  despicable."  "It 
'  is,"  says  that  gentleman,    "  in  derogation  of  the 
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'  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  intended 
'  to  rob  the  Southern  States  of  their  just  and  right- 
'  ful  possessions." 

It  is  also  objected  that  these  proceedings  are 
likely  to  introduce  into  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress two  "  Free  Soil  Senators"  which  will  destroy 
the  equilibrium  now  existing  there  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  by  giving  to  the  Free  States 
the  majority.  Well  now,  sir,  what  are  the  pro- 
ceedings complained  of,  and  for  which  the  Union 
is  to  be  dissolved  and  the  North  held  responsible  ? 
The  President,  himself  a  southern  man  and  a  slave- 
holder, with  a  Cabinet,  a  majority  of  whom  are 
southern  men  and  slave-holders,  send  Thomas 
Butler  King,  a  southern  man  and  a  slaveholder, 
to  "aid  and  comfort,"  encourage  and  advise 
the  gold  diggers  in  their  efforts  to  join  the  sister- 
hood of  States.  Mr.  King  returns,  bringing  as 
trophies  two  southern  men — one  a  Mississippian 
and  the  other  a  South  Carolinian — (and  both 
slaveholders,  I  believe)  whom  our  southern  Pres- 
ident desires  to  introduce  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as  members  of  that  body.  And, 
thereupon,  our  southern  friends  declare  that  if  this 
infamous  measure  of  "northern  aggression"  is 
carried  out  the  Union  shall  be  dissolved  and  the 
North  held  responsible !  But  what,  I  pray,  has 
the  North  had  to  do  with  all  this  ?  Where  can 
you  discover  the  slightest  traces  of  a  northern  man 's 
finger  in  the  whole  matter?  Nay,  sir,  who  are 
they  in  Congress  who  are  understood  to  have  dis- 
tinctly declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  admis- 
sion of  California  since  the  reception  of  the  mes- 
sage on  that  subject?  Who  but  Clay,  Houston, 
Benton  of  the  Senate,  and  Bay,  of  this  House — all 
slaveholders? 

And  this  California  proceeding  fills  the  measure 
of  northern  "  aggression,"  and  makes  it  impera- 
tive upon  "  every  southern  son  to  rise  in  rebel- 
lion," and  exclaim  to  the  North  "  give  us  liberty 
or  give  us  death!"  Mr.  Chairman,  how  is  it 
that  this  matter  is  expected  never  to  be  understood 
by  the  people  of  the  South  ?  Surely  their  Repre- 
sentatives do  not  intend  to  deceive  them — they 
could  not  hope  to  do  so  on  a  subject  so  plain  and 
palpable. 

Now,  sir,  having  disposed  of  the  charges  of 
"  northern  aggression,"  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  since  the  meeting  of  Congress,  I  appeal  to 
gentlemen  to  say  whether  there  is  anything  in 
them,  taken  separately  or  in  the  aggregate,  which 
in  the  slightest  degree  justifies  their  threats  against 
the  Union?  I  appeal  to  them  also,  to  say,  whether 
the  overthrow  of  this  Government  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "southern  confederacy"  would 
mitigate  in  any  degree  the  evils  they  complain  of. 
Would  anti-slavery  societies  go  down;  would  anti- 
slavery  presses  cease  their  issues;  would  lecturers 
give  up  their  occupation;  would  Mrs.  Partington 
withhold  her  sage  opinions  on  the  morality  of 
slavery;  and  would  slaves  escape  no  more  from 
the  northern  slaveholding  States?  No,  gentle- 
men, every  real  grievance  that  now  exists  would 
then  be  aggravated  in  a  tenfold  degree.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  on  this  point  there  can  be 
any  diversity  of  opinion. 

Seeing,  then,  that  all  these  complaints  are  either 
wholly  groundless,  or  exceedingly  trivial  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  causes  justifying  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  I  am  constrained  to  believe, 
and  I  so  declare  as  the  firm  conviction  of  my  own 


mind,  that  if  this  slavery  question  were  settled  to- 
day upon  terms  entirely  unobjectionable  to  the 
South,  the  scheme  of  dismembering  the  Union 
would  still  be  prosecuted  as  now. 

Sir,  I  feel  no  little  remorse  for  the  wrong  I  did 
to  an  eminent  citizen  last  summer.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  Col.  Benton,  dis- 
tinctly and  boldly  declared  to  the  people  of  that 
State,  that  there  was  a  small  but  active  party  in  the 
extreme  South — at  the  head  of  which  was  an  emi- 
nent statesman,  alike  distinguished  for  his  great 
genius  and  his  restless  ambition — who  were  seek- 
ing a  dismemberment  of  the  Union  in  order  to  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  "southern  confeder- 
acy." For  that  I  denounced  Col.  Benton  in  my 
State,  and  to  my  constituents.  May  God  forgive 
me  for  the  wrong  I  did  him.  I  was  wrong — he 
was  right.  Yes,  sir  ;  with  that  party,  small  but 
active  and  influential,  this  slavery  agitation  is  but 
a  mode  of  effecting  the  destruction  of  this  Union. 
It  furnishes  a  convenient  pretext  and  a  powerful 
lever.  But,  be  assured,  sir,  had  they  not  in  the 
slavery  question  a  plausible  pretext  for  carrying 
forward  their  designs,  they  would  hunt  for  such  a 
pretext  elsewhere — or  invent  one.  The  people, 
however,  alike  patriotic  and  vigilant,  will  defeat 
their  designs  ;  and  in  due  time  they  will  visit  with 
just  retribution  those  who  have  sought  to  mislead 
them. 

But  do  these  gentlemen  see  no  difficulties  in  the 
way?  I  know  that,  so  far  as  the  free  States  are 
concerned,  they  have  only  to  fear  "  a  little  gascon- 
ade aad  a  few  threats" — for  they  have  told  us  so. 
But  is  there  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
patriotism  and  firmness  of  the  people  of  the  slave 
States  themselves?  How  about  all  those  who  may 
choose  to  hesitate  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Del- 
aware, North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Texas,  and  Tennessee?  They  are  to  be 
hanged — hanged  at  once,  as  we  learn  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Clingman.] 
Now,  sir,  when  the  gentleman  proceeds  to  that 
operation  in  Kentucky,  the  hemp-growers  of  that 
State  will  have  no  occasion  to  desire  a  contract  for 
furnishing  the  Navy  with  hemp — for  they  will  not 
be  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  home  consump- 
tion. Truly,  that  day  on  which  all  the  people  of 
the  slave  States  who  are  opposed  to  disunion  shall 
be  hanged  in  the  air,  and  among  them  Ci.ay,  Un- 
derwood, Benton,  Houston,  Badger,  and  others 
of  equal  distinction — that  day,  sir,  will  be  one  to 
be  remembered !  Gentlemen  tell  us  again  and 
again,  that  they  are  not  appalled  at  all  this — that 
nothing  need  be  expected  from  the  fears  of  "south- 
rons." And  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
especially,  seems  exceedingly  anxious  to  impress 
us  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  prowess  of 
himself  and  his  friends.  This  is  all  unnecessary. 
We  have  never  impugned  their  bravery,  and  never 
doubted  it.  We  do  not  doubt  it  now.  They  un- 
questionably possess  that  quality  to  an  equal  extent 
with  other  men.  But  their  constant  disparage- 
ment of  the  personal  courage  of  the  people  of  the 
free  States,  can  certainly  not  be  expected  to  height- 
en our  opinion  of  their  own.  We  may  come  to 
think,  bye  and  bye,  that  they  have  fallen  into  two 
errors — the  one  the  error  of  underrating  the  cour- 
age of  others;  and  the  other  I  need  not  particu>- 
larize. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  speaking 
for  himself  and  his  friends,  says:  "I  tell  gentle- 


•  mon  that  this  is  our  slaveholding  territory.    We 

•  do  not.  intend  to  leave  it.     If  they  think  they  can 

•  remove  us,  it  is  a  proper  case  for  trial;"  and  he 
delights  in  the  prospect  that  such  a  contest  would 
not  leave  a  quorum  of  live  members  on  this  floor. 
The  gentleman  must  excuse  us  for  declining  the  in- 
vitation to- so  delightful  an  entertainment.  We 
have  no  doulit  that  he  and  his  friends  would  de- 
fend with  great  resolution  this  "slaveholding  ter- 
ritory." 1  wish  this  particular  spot  of  "slave- 
territory1'  had  been  always  thus  defended. 

1  think  the  Capitol  stands  now  where  it  did  in 
1814,  does.it  not,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  Yes  sir:  in  the 
same  place. 

Do  you 'not  remember  to  have  read  that,  in 
august  qf  that  year  the  British,  after  spending 
something  like  a  month  on  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake,  quietly  landed  a  handful  (4,500)  of 
sailors  and  soldiers — enervated  by  the  effects  of  a 
long  sea  voyage — some  forty  miles  from  this 
place  ?  And  do  you  not  remember  that,  dragging 
by  hand  three  pieces  of  artillery,  two  of  them 
three  pounders,  they  made  their  way  over  this 
very  "  slaveholding  territory"  to  this  very  Cap- 
itol; and,  having  destroyed  our  library  and  pub- 
lic archives,  and  reduced  the  Capitol  to  a  heap  of 
smouldering  ruins;  spending  nine  days  the  while 
on  this  "  slaveholding  territory,"  leisurely  reem- 
barked  for  other  scenes  of  operation?  Now  I  do 
not  charge,  sir,  that  our  friends  then  were  want- 
ing in  bravery.  Not  at  all.  I  think,  indeed,  they 
were  as  brave  then  as  now.  But  somehow  or 
other  I  could  never  help  but  think  that  on  that  oc- 
casion they  were — rather  bashful. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Brown,] 
who  thinks  that  the  resistance  of  the  free  States  to 
the  overthrow  of  our  Government,  would  be  con- 
fined to  "  a  little  gasconade  and  a  few  threats,"  is 
nevertheless  kind  and  considerate  enough  to  give 
us  some  advice  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  event  of 
our  not  choosing  to  confine  our  resistance  to  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  within  so  small  a  compass. 
Hearken,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  this  voice  of  wisdom: 

"  When  you  leave  your  homes  in  New  England,  or  in  the 
great  West,  on  this  mission  of  love — this  crusade  against 
the  South  ;  when  you  come  to  take  slavery  to  your  bosoms, 
and  to  subdue  eight  millions  of  southern  people,  [  warn  you 
to  make  all  things  ready.  Kiss  your  wives,  bid  your  chil- 
dren a  long  farewell,  make  peace  with  jour  God  ;  fori  warn 
you  that  you  may  never  return." 

The  profound  emotion  with  which  this  sage  ad- 
monition was  received  by  the  bachelors  in  this 
part  of  the  Hall,  must  have  satisfied  the  gentle- 
man, I  think,  that  due  heed  will  be  given  it.  He 
also  admonishes  us  more  than  twice,  or  thrice  of 
the  enormous  population  now  comprised  within  the 
slaveholding  States.  He  sets  it  down  at  eight  mil- 
lions of  freemen.  Now  the  last  census,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  shows  the  number  to  have  been  four 
millions  and  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand;  and 
by  none  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  calculation  can 
that  number  now  exceed  six  millions.  If  the  in- 
crease has  really  been  so  great  as  the  gentleman 
would  have  us  believe,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a 
circumstance,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been 
known  in  any  age  or  country:  and  the  gentleman 
may  justly  claim  that  his  constituents  are  as  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  another  quality  as  for 
prowess.  But  this  is  a  small  matter,  sir;  and  I 
merely  refer  to  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  prone- 
ness  of  our  southern  friends  to  exaggerate  all  their 
capabilities. 


This  proneness,  however,  is  not  always  harm- 
less; and  I  must  now  refer  to  a  subject  which  I 
would  gladly  have  avoided.  I  allude  to  the  claim 
put  forth  for  a  southern  regiment,  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Seddon,J  of  having  met 
and  repulsed  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  Buena 
Vista,  at  that  most  critical  moment  when  the  sec- 
ond Indiana  regiment,  through  an  unfortunate 
order  of  their  colonel,  gave  way.  Justice  to  the 
living,  as  well  as  to  those  who  fell  on  that  occa- 
sion, demand  of  me  a  prompt  correction  of  this 
most  erroneous  statement.  And  I  affirm  distinctly, 
sir,  and  such  is  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  thesecond 
Indiana  regiment  gave  way,  the  Mississippi  regi- 
ment, for  whom  this  claim  is  thus  gratuitously  set 
up,  was  not  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  scene 
of  action;  nor  had  it  as  yet  fired  a  gun,  or  drawn 
a  trigger.  I  affirm  further,  sir,  that  the  troops 
which  at  that  time  met  and  resisted  the  enemy, 
and  thus,  to  use  the  gentleman's  own  language, 
"snatched  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat,"  were 
the  second  Kentucky,  the  second  Illinois,  and  a 
portion  of  the  first  Illinois  regiments.  It  gives  me 
no  pleasure,  sir,  to  be  compelled  to  allude  to  this 
subject,  nor  can  I  perceive  the  necessity  or  pro- 
priety of  its  introduction  into  this  debate.  It  hav- 
ing been  introduced,  however,  I  could  not  sit  in 
silence  and  witness  the  infliction  of  such  cruel  in- 
justice upon  men,  living  and  dead,  whose  well- 
earned  fame  I  were  a  monster  not  to  protect.  The 
true  and  brave  hearts  of  too  many  of  them,  alas, 
have  already  mingled  with  the  soil  of  a  foreign 
country;  but  their  claims  upon  the  justice  of  their 
countrymen  can  never  cease,  nor  can  my  obliga- 
tions to  them  be  ever  forgotten  or  disregarded. 
No,  sir.  The  voice  of  Hardin — that  voice  which 
has  so  often  been  heard  in  this  hall  as  mine  now  is, 
though  far  more  eloquently — the  voice  of  Hardin, 
aye,  and  of  McKee,  and  the  accomplished  Clay 
— each  wrapped  now  in  his  bloody  shroud — their 
voices  would  reproach  me  from  the  grave,  had  I 
failed  in  this  act  of  justice  to  them  and  the  others 
who  fought  and  fell  by  my  side. 

You  will  suspect  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  having 
warm  feelings  on  this  subject.  So  I  have;  and  I 
have  given  them  utterance,  as  a  matter  of  duty.  In 
all  this,  however,  I  by  no  means  detract  from  the  gal- 
lant conduct  and  bearing  of  the  Mississippi  regiment. 
At  other  times  and  places  on  that  bloody  field,  they 
did  all  that  their  warmest  admirers  could  have  de- 
sired. But  let  me  ask  again,  why  was  this  sub- 
ject introduced  into  this  debate?  Why  does  the 
gentleman  say,  "the  troops  of  the  North"  gave 
way,  when  he  means  only  a  single  regiment? 
Why  is  all  this  but  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging 
the  North  for  the  benefit  of  the  South?  Why,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  materials  for  that 
ceaseless,  never-ending,  eternal  theme  of  "south- 
ern chivalry?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  free  States 
have  as  strong  an  attachment  for  their  brethren  of 
the  South  at  this  very  moment  as  they  had  during 
the  days  of  the  Revolution,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period;  and  they  will  not  suffer  that  attachment  to 
be  destroyed  by  disunionists  or  designing  men  in 
the  North  or  in  the  South.  We  have  our  dis- 
unionists in  the  North,  sir,  and  they  annoy  us 
not  a  little.  Were  your  troublesome  men  in  the 
North,  they  would  be  the  Garrisons,  the  Tappans, 
and  the  Gerritt  Smiths;  and  were  our  Garrisons, 
and  Tappans,  and  Gerritt  Smiths  in  the  South, 
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they  would  be  the  disunionists  against  whom  the 
moderate  men  of  all  parties  would  have  to  guard. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  that  we,  the  representatives  of  the 
North,  will  aid  you  to  preserve  your  constitutional 
rights,  as  we  have  ever  done.  We  are  not  alien- 
ated from  you;  nor  have  your  ultra  men  yet  driven 
us  entirely  "  to  the  wall."  We  are  ready  to  meet 
you  now  on  any  fair  grounds  and  fight  with  you 
side  by  side  for  your  rights  and  for  ours;  and  de- 
fend those  rights  under  the  Constitution  from  en- 
croachment in  any  quarter.  But,  sir,  we  want  to 
hear  no  more  about  disunion.  We  are  attached 
to  the  Union — aye,  devotedly  are  we  attached  to  it. 
We  regard  it  as  the  ark  of  safety  for  the  American 
people.  We  know  that  the  realization  of  the 
hopes  for  human  freedom  throughout  the  world 
depends  upon  its  perpetuity.  And  shall  we  ruth- 
lessly crush  these  hopes  forever  ?  Shall  that  bea- 
con-light which  our  fathers  raised  to  cheer  and 
guide  the  friends  of  freedom  be  extinguished  by 


us?  Extinguish  it  if  you  will,  but  know  that 
when  you  do  it  the  world  is  enshrouded  in  dark- 
ness more  frightful  than  Egyptian  night, 

I  know  the  people  of  my  State.  1  kna^r  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Great  West  and  Northwest;  arid  1  know 
their  devotion  to  the  American  Union*.  And  I 
feel  warranted  in  saying  in  my  placej4here,  that 
when  you  talk  to  them  of  destroying  this  Union, 
there  is  not  a  man  throughout  that  vast  region 
who  will  not  raise  his  hand  and  swear  by  the 
Eternal  God,  as  I  now  do,  it  shall  never  be  done, 
if  our  arms  can  save  it.  Illinois  proffered  to  the 
country  nine  regiments  to  aid  in  the  Vindication 
of  her  rights  in  the  war  with  M^co.  And 
should  danger  threaten  the  Union  «from  any 
source,  or  in  any  quarter,  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South,  she  will  be  ready  to  furnish  twic"£,  thrice, 
yes,  four  times  that  number,  to  march  where  that 
danger  may  be,  to  return  when  it  is  passed,  or 
return  no  more. 


Printed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  Office. 
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ME.  BOCOCK,  OF  YiEGINIA, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JUNE  3,  1850. 
Upon  the  difficulty  between  the  North  and  the  South  upon  the  Slavery  Question. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Cali- 
fornia .Message — 
Mr.  BOCOCK  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  I  attempted,  now  many 
weeks  ago,  to  obtain  the  floor,  1  did  so,  under  the 
belief  that  I  had  some  remarks  to  submit,  not  in- 
appropriate to  the  condition  of  the  debate  as  it 
then  stood.  But  so  long  has  been  the  period  of 
my  probation  in  getting  an  opportunity  to  submit 
my  views,  and  so  great  has  been  the  change  in  the 
aspect  of  affairs  since  1  first  attempted  to  do  so, 
that  what  might  then  have  been  not  altogether  in- 
appropriate, would  now  appear  antiquated,  if  not 
antediluvian;  and  though  1  shall  make  some  efforts 
to  modernize  the  views  which  I  shall  submit,  by 
examining,  to  some  extent,  the  compromise  recently 
proposed  in  the  Senate,  I  must  be  so  candid  as  to 
say,  that  I  do  not  come  forward  with  any  high 
expectation  of  adding  much  to  the  interest  felt,  or 
the  information  possessed  on  the  absorbing  ques- 
tions which  are  connected  with  the  message  under 
consideration. 

Neither  do  I  come  into  this  discussion  with  an- 
other view  of  which  I  might  by  some  be  suspected. 
lam  a  Virginian,  connected  with  that  State  by  every 
tie  of  interest,  affection,  and  duty,  and  certainly  de- 
sire no  higher  meed  of  praise  for  my  public  conduct, 
than  that  it  should  be  considered  worthy  of  Virginia. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  I  have  not  heard  with  entire  composure 
everything  which  has  been  said  during  the  present 
session,  in  relation  to  that  time-honored  State. 
Contemptible  insinuations  and  foul  aspersions 
have  been  freely  uttered  against  her.  Some  gen- 
tlemen have  spoken  of  her,  as  if  they  were  pouring 
out  from  a  full  heart  the  accumulated  malignity  of 
years.  Others  have  attacked  her  with  such  a 
hearty  good-will,  as  well  might  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  they  were  acting  under  the  deliberate  convic- 
tion, that  their  only  mode  of  acquiring  lasting  no- 
toriety was,  to  attach  themselves,  even  in  the  char- 
acter of  defamers,  with  something  honorable  and 
respec  ed.  There  may  be  wisdom,  as  the  world 
calls  it,  in  their  course.  Certainly  notoriety  has 
been  achieved  in  an  eminent  degree  by  deeds  of 
bad  repute.  The  unhappy  youth  who,  with  impi- 
ous hand,  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  the  great  Diana, 
gained  what  he  sought,  a  place  in  history,  as  per- 
manent as  that  of  him  who  founds  an  empire. 
Even  the  serpents  which,  floating  over  the  bosom  of 
the  waters,  attacked  Laocoon,  the  Genius  of  Trojan 
liberty,  and  clasping  him  in  their  foul  coils,  crushed 
him  to  death,  gained  thereby  an  immortality  as 
lasting  as  his  own.  Scarcely  less  worthy  than 
these,  are  the  men  who  seek  to  degrade  and  injure 
an  unoffending  community.  Whether  such  were 
the  only  means  by  which  they  could  gain  noto- 
riety, they  had  to  determine  for  themselves.  What 
has  Virginia  done  ?   Rather,  what  has  she  not  done 


for  the  Union,  and  what  has  she  received  at  its 
hands?     Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  number  of 
her  sons  who  hold  offices  of  labor  here  under  this 
Government,  (and  I   think  there  is  a  great  exag- 
geration about  this,  for  I  know  of  none  from  the 
district  which  T  represent,)  the  State  has  asked  but 
little,  and  received   but  little.     What  interest  of 
hers  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  special  protection? 
What   rivers   of   hers   have   been    cleared — what 
roads  constructed — what  harbors  improved  ?     On 
the  other  hand,  she  has  been  taxed  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  other  interests,  for  the  construction  of 
other  roads,  for  the  improvement  of  other  rivers 
and  harbors.     Look,  then,  to  the  beautiful  North- 
west, laid  out  into  five  States,  teeming  with  an  ac- 
tive population,  and  studded  with  thriving  towns! 
This  was  her  gift.     You  solicited  it  at  her  hands, 
and  received  it  by  her  conveyance,  acknowledging 
in  every  form  her  title  to  it.     Now  you  say  you 
owe  her  no  thanks,  because  it  was  never  hers. 
Look  to  your  battle-fields,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
white  with  the  mouldering  bones  of  her  slavehold- 
ing  sons.     You  admired  their  prowess  and  praised 
their  heroism  once;  now  you  say  that  they  lived 
in  habitual  crime.     Behold  where  sleep  the  long 
line  of  her  Presidents — her  Washington,  her  Jeffer- 
son, her  Madison,  her  Monroe!  You  sought  their 
services  in  counsel   then;  you  say  now  that  the 
election  of  each  was  a  sectional  triumph — a  slave 
victory.     So  long,  you  say,  with  complaint,  did 
the   South    hold   the    Government!     You    were 
too  kind  then,  or  you  are  unjust  now.     But  Vir- 
ginia will  go  on  unchecked  in  her  course,  and  un- 
dimmed  in  any  lustre  she  may  possess.     When  the 
bright  travelers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  retarded 
or  annoyed,  because  curs  and  spaniels  bay  and 
bark  at  them,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect 
Virginia  against  such  assaults  and  such  assailants. 
She  needs  no  defence  now.     Her  spirit  sits  self- 
possessed  amid  her  mountains  and  her  valleys,  and 
unfolding  to  her  sons  the  scroll  of  her  past  history, 
she  proclaims,  with  affectionate  warning,  "  Sic  itur 
ad  aslra." 

I  come  not  forward,  I  repeat,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  her  now.  I  have  simply  desired  to  add 
my  suggestions  to  those  which  have  been  made  by 
others,  in  reference  to  the  ci  ideal  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  best  way  to  rescue  it.  These  sug- 
gestions may  appear  humble  enough.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  think  of  the  contests  for 
the  floor  which  prevail  here,  and  the  unimportant 
use  to  which  it  is  put  when  obtained,  perhaps, 
most  especially  in  my  own  case,  I  am  very  forcibly 
reminded  of  a  custom  which  once  prevailed,  and 
perhaps  does  still,  in  the  markets  of  the  East.  The 
venders  of-fruit  proceeding  info  the  midst  of  the 
market  place,  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet- 
Jigs."    But  though  we  may  have  nothing  better 


than  figs  to  offer,  we  are  all  disposed  to  believe, 
that  there  may  be  some  peculiar  merit  in  our  own 
figs,  which  will  make  them  serviceable,  if  not  to 
the  country,  at  least  to  our  own  districts. 

Without  further  preface  I  proceed  to  the  subject 
in  hand.     It  has  been  charged,  Mr.  Chairman, on 
this  floor  and  elsewhere,  that  the  excitement  which 
has  existed,  and  to  some  extent  does  still  exist  in 
this  House,  and  in  the  country,  on  the  slavery 
question,  has  been  mainly  the  result  of  a  party 
agitation  gotten  up  and  continued  with  a  view  to 
weaken  and  to  embarrass  the  present  Administra- 
tion of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   This  is  a  grievous  charge,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  enormity  of  the  means  represented  to 
have  been  used,  or  the  littleness  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  said  to  have  been  employed.     The 
sum  of  the  charge  is,  that  the  Democratic  party  of 
this  country,  forgetful  of  every  obligation  owed 
to  themselves,  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  have  been  willing  to  inflame  the  pub- 
lic passions,  to  array  one   section  of  the  Union 
against  the  other,  and   to  weaken  if  not  destroy 
the  very  bonds  themselves  which  bind  the  Union 
together,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  and 
embarrassing  this  Administration.     Now,  sir,  if 
we  look  to  the  speeches  of  Whig  Senators,  to  the 
givings-out  of  Whig  letter-writers,  and  to  the  an- 
gry  collisions  among  different  branches   of  the 
Whigs  everywhere,  we  shall  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  no  such  exertions,  even  if  legitimate,  were  ne- 
cessary on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  for  this  pur- 
pose.    The  Whigs  will  accomplish  it  themselves. 
But,  sir, is  this  charge  true?    If  it  is,  we  may 
expect  to  find,  upon  a  review  of  the  history  of  the 
country,  that  the  agitation,  so  to  call  it,  begun  at 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  election  of  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Democratic  party  ever  since.     Do  gentlemen  for- 
get, or  do  they  imagine  that  the  country  has  for- 
gotten?    Had  we  no  compromise  committee  in  the 
Senate  of  the  last  Congress,  raised  on  the  solemn 
motion  of. the  gentleman  who  now  fills  the  first 
place  in  the  gift  of  the  present  Executive?    Did  he 
not,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  make  a  report, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  most  interesting  discussion, 
and  to  long  and  anxious  sittings  in  the  Senate,  one 
of  which  at  least  lasted  throughout  the  watches  of 
the  night?     Did  we  have  here  no  scenes  of  excite- 
ment, or,  as  gentlemen  would  call    it,  agitation  ? 
Surely  we  all  know  that  we  did. 
>    But  coming  down  to  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, who  have  made  the  strongest  and  the  bold- 
est speeches  on  this  floor  in  defence  of  southern 
rights  and  against  northern  aggression  ?     Certainly 
among  them  have  been   the  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  and  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Cungman,]  and  my  gallant  friend 
from  Florida,   [Mr.   Cabell.]      And    have  they 
all  united  in  a  Democratic  agitation  with  a  view 
ti  weaken    and    embarrass  this  Administration? 
While   I   would    gladly   welcome    them   into  the 
Democratic  ranks,  and    predict   for  them   there, 
with    their   talents    exerted    in    a   good    cause,   a 
higher  distinction  than  they  can  otherwise  gain, 
yet,  sir,  I  respect  them  too  much  to  intimate  any 
belief  that  party  considerations  have  in  this  case 
influenced  them.     Even  this  Nashville  Conven- 
tion  itself,  the  advanced  post  in  this  southern 
movement,  whence  had  that  its  origin?    If  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken  it  sprang  from  a  convention 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  composed  of  Whigs 
and  Democrats  alike,  over  which  a  distinguished 


Whig  judge  presided.  And  have  all  these  united 
in  a  Democratic  agitation  with  a  view  to  weaken 
aiyl  embarrass  this  Administration?  And  is  this 
the  Administration  whose  advent  was  to  be  as 
when  one  proclaimeth  glad  tidings  ?  which  was  to 
give  repose  and  quiet  to  the  country?  under  whose 
uplifted  flag  all  sections,  all  classes,  and  all  par- 
ties were,  like  the  waters  of  Avoca,  to  mingle  in 
place  ?  Is  this  the  mighty  Neptune,  whose  trident 
was  to  be  uplifted,  and  lo!  the  waves  of  popular 
commotion  were  to  sink  to  rest?  "  If  this  be  he, 
alas  how  fallen !" 

But,  sir,  the  history  of  the  country  will  in  fact 
show,  that  this  exeitement  commenced  when  the 
notorious  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wilmot]  introduced  into  this  House  his  famous 
(or,  if  not  unparliamentary,  I  might  say,  his  infa- 
mous) proviso  as  an  amendment  to  the  three  mil- 
lion bill.  Since  then,  as  that  proviso  and  other 
kindred  measures  have  been  constantly  pressed, 
the  excitement  has  increased,  until  it  ha3  become 
all-pervading.  It  is  true,  that  some  southern 
Whigs  have  shown  themselves  disposed  not  to 
take  sides  with  their  own  section,  but  rather 
against  it  in  this  controversy,  and  thus  have  enti- 
tled themselves  to  be  called,  by  those  who  like  the 
word  (I  detest  it)  Southern  doughfaces  !  1  believe 
that  this  term  has  been  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  cer- 
tain conservative  northern  gentlemen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deterring  them  from  pursuing  a  liberal 
course  lest  it  might  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  party 
to  which  they  belong.  But  admit  that  a  northern 
doughface  is  all  that  his  enemies  charge,  then  a 
southern  doughface  is  as  much  worse  than  a  north- 
ern one,  as  it  is  worse  to  abandon  a  weak  section, 
to  which  we  owe  duty,  for  the  strong  one,  than  to 
quit  a  strong  section  for  a  weak  one.  But  enough 
gallant  patriot?  have  been  found  among  the  Whigs 
ready  to  stand  by  the  cause  of  the  injured  South 
to  redeem  that  paty  from  any  sweeping  or  gen- 
eral condemnation,  and  the  cause  from  the  charge 
of  being  a  Democratic  agitation!  I  am  surprised 
that  a  charge  so  unsustained  should  have  been 
made.  My  surprise  could  only  be  increased  by 
the  assurance  that  one  man  beyond  those  who 
make  it,  put  faith  in  it.  To  investigate  fully 
whether  the  excitement  which  prevails  is  well  or 
ill-founded,  would  require  me  to  consume  all  my 
time  upon  the  question,  whether  the  course  of  the 
North  towards  the  South  has  been  one  of  aggres- 
sion or  not.  As  that  field  has  been  already  occu- 
pied far  better  than  I  could  hope  to  do  it,  and  as 
there  are  other  topics  connected  with  this  subject 
which  I  wish  to  present,  I  will  only  so  far  touch 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  as  to  subserve  an- 
other purpose,  that  is,  to  show  how  far  the  North 
has  observed  the  compromises  which  she  has 
made  with  the  South.  The  differences  which  arose 
in  the  Federal  Convention  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
were  adjusted  by  compromise.  The  result  of  this 
compromise  was,  that  three  clauses  were  inserted 
in  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  One 
provided  that  the  slave  trade  should  not  be  abol- 
ished prior  to  the  year  1808.  This  met  the  views 
and  promoted  the  interests,  as  they  thought,  of 
the  extreme  North  as  well  as  of  the  extreme 
South.  Virginia  and  the  middle  States  opposed 
it.  The  right  of  capturing  slaves  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  or  purchasing  them  up  and  bringing  them  to 
this  country,  was  enjoyed  to  their  hearts'  content 
by  the  New  England  adventurers  under  this  clause. 
The  States  that  had  opposed  it  offered  no  impedi- 
ments, because  it  was  a  constitutional  guarantee. 


Another  clause  in  the  Constitution  stipulated 
that  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
escaping  into  another,  "  shall  be  delivered  up." 
This  was  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave- 
holding  Stutes;  and  what,  I  ask,  has  become  of  it? 
Nearly  all  candid  men  admit  that  it  has  become 
in  effect  a  nullity — and  some  northern  gentlemen 
tell  me,  it  must  remain  so.  Yes,  sir,  a  right  sol- 
emnly guarantied  to  the  South,  and  "  without 
which  the  Union  would  never  have  been  formed," 
is  to  be  practically  enjoyed  by  us  no  longer;  the 
Constitution  to  this  extent  is  to  be  nullified,  and 
slaves  escaping  to  our  sister  States  are  to  be  with- 
held, instead  of  being  delivered  up. 

In  addition  to  the  two  clauses  about  slavery 
already  mentioned,  one  other  was  inserted  in  the 
Federal  Constitution.  It  is  the  well-known  pro- 
vision about  taxation  and  representation,  contain- 
ing in  itself  a  compromise,  which,  though  still 
carried  out,  is  an  eyesore  to  the  North,  which  she 
has  appeared  long  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  How 
bitterly  they  talk  of  slave  representation  ! 

Besides  these,  nothing  else  was  said  in  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  subject;  and  I  think  myself  author- 
ized to  infer,  not  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  alone,  but  from  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  years  after  the  Constitution  went  into 
operation,  that  here  it  was  supposed  by  all,  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  ceased.  In 
1788  and  '89,  only  a  year  or  two  after  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed,  Virginia  and  Maryland  ceded 
to  the  United  States  ten  miles  square  on  the  Poto- 
mac, as  a  site  for  the  General  Government.  The 
district  of  country  thus  ceded,  was  peopled  with 
their  own  fellow-citizens,  holding  slave  property 
like  themselves.  Does  any  man  imagine  that  they 
would  have  surrendered  them  up,  to  run  the  haz- 
ard of  being  stript  of  their  property  at  the  option 
of  the  Representatives  from  other  States  ?  Would 
Virginia  and  Maryland  have  incurred  the  risk  of 
their  kindness  being  turned  into  a  curse  against 
themselves,  by  having  this  District  converted  into 
a  den  of  refuge  for  fugitive  slaves — a  magazine 
whence  incendiary  publications,  fire-brands,  and 
death,  might  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  South? 
No,  sir;  it  is  impossible.  Then  why  was  nothing 
stipulated  on  the  subject?  Simply  because  it  was 
not  dreamed  for  long  years  afterwards  that  Con- 
gress would  claim  the  power  to  abolish  slavery 
anywhere,  directly  or  indirectly.  This  is  the  only 
reasonable  supposition  that  occurs  to  me.  Well, 
sir,  in  1803,  the  United  States  acquired  from  France 
the  territory  of  Louisiana,  for  the  good  of  the 
North  as  well  as  of  the  South,  and  by  northern 
votes  as  well  as  southern.  Of  the  sixteen  Sena- 
tors from  the  northern  States,  eleven  voted  for  it 
and  five  against  it,  more  than  two-thirds  being  in 
its  favor.  It  was  a  large  tract  of  country,  over  all 
of  which  laws  prevailed  tolerating  slavery.  Yet, 
sir,  no  effort  was  made  to  abolish  or  prohibit  it,  in 
the  treaty,  or  in  the  laws  establishing  territorial  gov- 
ernments in  it,  until  1819,  when  Missouri  applied 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  Then  for  the  first 
time  the  claim  was  asserted,  boldly,  stoutly,  round- 
ly asserted.*  The  patent  nostrum  had  not  been  at 
that  time  invented,  that  soil  received  as  slave  soil 
should  remain  so,  and  that  soil   received  as  free 


*I  have  not  spoken  here  of  the  instances  in  which  the 
ordinance  of  1787  had  been  applied  to  different  parts  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  Those  instances  were  considered 
only  as  carrying  out  a  contract,  preexistent  10  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  recognized  therein,  of  course  only  to  the  extent  of 
its  original  scope.  _^ 


soil  should  remain  free.  That  nostrum  did  not  suit 
the  stomach  of  the  majority  then.  The  most  wise 
and  sagacious  statesman  of  the  country  undertook 
then  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  North,  and  I  do  not  know  that  his  hypo- 
thesis was  ever  discredited.  This  was  his  solu- 
tion: The  Federal  party,  living  chiefly  in  the 
North,  had  been  beaten  by  the  Republican  party, 
most  of  whom  were  in  the  South,  in  every  pitched 
battle.  But  though  beaten  they  had  not  been 
routed;  though  vanquished  they  had  not  been  an- 
nihilated. Gathering  new  energy  and  courage 
from  defeat,  they  seized  upon  this  ground,  and  de- 
termined here  to  make  a  last  desperate  effort  to  gain 
that  ascendency  which  till  then  they  had  been  ever 
unable  to  obtain.  Well  might  this  claim,  thus  as- 
serted, have  fallen  upon  the  ear  of  even  Jefferson, 
who  was  not  too  partial  to  the  peculiar  institution, 
like  the  sound  of  a  fire-bell  at  night.  He  saw  in 
itdangers  unspeakable, someof  which  have  already 
fallen  upon  the  country.  To  his  eye  it  hung  over 
the  future  prospects  of  the  country  like  a  dark 
cloud,  in  whose  baleful  shade,  dangers  increased 
and  multiplied,  and  in  the  wild  madness  of  ap- 
proaching power,  danced  and  rioted  like  witches 
on  Walpurgis  night. 

But,  sir,  a  compromise  intervened,  and  these 
dangers  appeared  to  vanish,  and  the  cloud  to  roll 
gracefully  away.  The  line  of  36°  30'  was  estab- 
lished as  the  boundary  between  slaveholding  ter- 
ritory and  free  soil.  And  many  fondly  hoped 
that  the  dread  question  was  forever  settled.  By 
this  compromise  the  North  took  from  the  South 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  square  miles 
out  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand— nearly  three-fourths  of  Louisiana  territory, 
acquired  as  slave  territory.  But,  sir,  upon  the 
altar  of  the  country,  the  South  made  the  surrender 
as  a  peace-offering.  And  though  the  compromise 
was  thus  injurious  to  her,  when  made  she  deter- 
mined to  carry  it  out,  in  all  its  spirit,  and  to  the 
letter.  When  Texas  was  annexed,  laws  allowing 
slavery  prevailed  over  her  whole  extent.  But  the 
South  agreed  to  run  the  line  of  36°  30'  through 
her  limits  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  slave 
States  and  free  States  which  might  be  formed  out 
of  her  territory. 

When  Oregon  was  to  be  provided  with  a  terri- 
torial government,  the  South  agreed  that  the  North 
might  take  it  without  a  word,  if  she  would  consent 
to  take  it  as  a  reassertion  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise line.  And  when  the  North  refused  so  to 
take  it,  but  claimed  it  by  the  strong  arm  of  power, 
many  southern  men — the  late  President  of  the 
United  States  among  them — thought  best  them- 
selves to  adhere  to  this  line  and  give  it  up,  without 
a  serious  contest.  Now,  a  considerable  amount  of 
territory  has  been  acquired  of  Mexico,  a  larger 
part  of  which  is  north  of  36°  30',  and  some  south 
of  that  line.  Does  the  North  adhere  to  the  line, 
or  propose  any  division  whatsoever  of  the  terri- 
tory? No,  sir,  she  does  not.  Almost  the  entire 
North  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  slavery 
going  to  any  part  of  that  territory.  And  of  the 
various  propositions,  pending  either  in  this  body  or 
in  the  Senate,  for  settling  the  question,  every  one 
appears  to  me  to  be  founded  upon  the  idea  that 
the  North  is  to  get  all  and  the  South  nothing.  My 
examination  of  them  must  be  brief.  There  is,  first, 
the  Wilmot-proviso  scheme,  which  proposes  at 
once  to  declare  by  act  of  Congress,  that  slavery 
shall  go  to  no  part  of  this  territory.  It  proposes, 
at  one  bold,  ruffian-like  blow,  to  take  our  heads 
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off.  It  is  ruffian-like,  but  it  is  open.  There  is, 
next,  what  is  called  the  President's  plan,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  California  message.  This  proposes 
to  admit  California  in  all  her  length  and  breadth, 
with  a  prohibition  of  slavery  contained  in  her  con- 
stitution. And  as  to  the  territories,  it  proposes  to 
leave  them  under  their  present  form  of  government, 
(if  form  may  be  predicated  of  that  which  form  has 
none,)  until  they  shall  make  State  constitutions 
likewise.  This  is  called  a  "non-action  policy."  It 
is  a  policy  of  non-action  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
but  is  it  non-action  everywhere?  The  Govern- 
ment existing  in  New  Mexico  is  based  mainly  upon 
military  rule,  the  military  governor  receiving  his 
appointment  and  authority  from  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
whole  structure.  The  Administration  proclaims, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  laws  of 
Mexico,  regulating  the  relations  of  persons  with 
each  other,  is  still  in  force  there.  Then  this  is 
not  a  policy  of  non-action,  but  an  Executive  anti- 
slavery  prohibition  is  proclaimed  there  which  will 
as  effectually  prevent  slaves  from  going  to  those 
territories  as  the  Wilmot  proviso  itself.  The 
State  constitution,  when  formed,  will  be  formed 
by  the  anti-slavery  settlers,  and  of  course  will  be 
anti-slavery.  This  policy,  then,  effectually  ex- 
cludes the  South  from  all  participation  in  these 
territories.  I  know  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
what  may  appear  to  some  almost  as  sacrilege,  by 
speaking  thus  freely  of  the  President's  plan  and 
the  Executive  course.  They  say  we  are  exciting 
party  feeling  by  doing  so.  Well,  sir,  will  they 
criticise,  and  if  necessary  disapprove  the  conduct 
of  the  President?  Oh,  no;  he  is  their  President, 
and  they  look  to  him,  perhaps,  for  place  and  pro- 
motion. To  their  vision,  in  his  mouth  is  the  gift 
of  promising,  and  in  his  right  hand  is  the  horn  of 
plenty.  Then  they  will  not,  and  we  must  not 
examine  into  his  conduct;  and  however  injurious, 
therefore,  to  the  interests  of  our  constituents  may 
be  his  acts  and  recommendations,  they  are  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  This  doctrine  will  not  do 
for  freemen,  or  the  representatives  of  freemen. 
We  claim  the  right  freely  and  impartially  to  ex- 
amine into  the  public  acts  of  our  public  servants, 
however  distinguished  or  exalted.  I  have  not  in- 
tended to  do  either  more  or  less. 
&*•  Next  we  come  to  the  compromise,  or,  as  its 
friends  delight  to  call  it,  "the  plan  of  adjust- 
ment," reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen.  This  commences  by  providing  for 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  State,  in  all  her 
length  and  breadth,  with  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
contained  in  her  constitution.  Thus  far  it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  President's  plan;  but  in  regard  to 
the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  it  differs. 
It  provides  for  them,  as  the  phrase  goes,  territorial 
governments,  without  the  proviso.  But,  sir,  does 
it  leave  to  the  South  any  chance  whatsoever  to 
enjoy  any  part  of  those  territories  ?  The  Mexican 
laws  are  not  repealed,  and  no  assurance  whatever 
is  given  us  that  our  property  shall  be  secure  there. 
The  very  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  reported  this  plan,  has  repeatedly  declared 
his  belief  that  those  territories  are  closed  to  the 
admission  of  slaves;  and  if  so  closed,  must  remain 
so.  In  the  report  introducing  these  compromise 
propositions,  it  is  stated  that  "  there  was  never 
any  occasion  for  it  (the  proviso)  to  accomplish 
the  professed  object  with  which  it  was  originally 
offered."  And  again:  "  The  proviso  is,  as  to  all 
hese  regions  in  common,  a  mere  abstraction." 


And,  sir,  really  this  view  seems  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  plan  of  adjustment,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  territories.  In  order  to  maintain  their  prop- 
erty there,  the  South  would  have,  first,  to  meet 
the  question  of  the  continued  existence  of  Mexican 
laws.  That  being  decided  in  her  favor — if  it 
should  be,  and  I  think  it  ought — then  would  arise 
the  question  whether  slavery  is  the  creature  of 
positive  municipal  law.  She  would  be  told  that 
there  was  no  positive  law  there  tolerating  slavery, 
and  would  insist  on  her  part  that  such  law  was  not 
necessary  for  its  legal  existence.  Supposing  thi3 
also  to  be  decided  in  her  favor,  what  comes  next? 
We  have  struggled  through  these  difficulties  with 
much  ado,  and  a  few  slaves,  perhaps,  go  there. 
There  is  among  many  of  the  citizens  a  strong  anti- 
slavery  prejudice.  They  entice  slaves  away  from 
their  masters;  they  aid  thern  in  making  their  escape 
from  the  country;  they  do  a  thousand  things  to 
render  the  tenure  by  which  they  are  held  insecure, 
and  their  value  worthless.  It  is  not  theft,  and 
under  the  clause  inserted  in  the  territorial  bills  by 
the  committee,  no  laws  could  be  passed  by  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  to  punish  these  offences,  for  it 
is  prohibited  from  passing  any  law  "  in  respect  to 
African  slavery." 

But  let  the  amendment  offered  in  the  Senate,  giv- 
ing such  a  power  to  the  territorial  legislatures  pass. 
Then  all  these  difficulties  are  supposed  to  have 
been  met  and  vanquished,  and  slaves  are  slowly 
getting  into  New  Mexico.  What  then?  Is  the 
power  of  Congress  exhausted  when  she  gives  a 
territorial  government?  By  no  means.  On  the 
contrary,  she  has  the  power  to  amend  that  territo- 
rial government  whenever  she  chooses.  If  she  has 
the  power  now  to  pass  the  proviso,  she  will  have 
it  then;  and  looking  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  may  then  with  apparent  propriety  be  passed. 
The  reason  there  given  for  not  passing  it  now  is — 
not  that  it  is  unconstitutional — not  that  it  is  unjust 
— but  simply  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  If 
the  only  reason  for  not  passing  the  proviso  now  is, 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  (and  that  is  the  one  insisted 
on,)  of  course  if  it  were  necessary  it  would  be 
right  to  pass  it,  and  it  will  be  right  to  pass  it  when- 
ever it  does  become  necessary.  Here,  then,  is  an 
end  to  all  our  hopes.  But  not  content  to  give  up 
all  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the 
late  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  it  goes  further 
in  its  career  of  adjustment.  It  adjusts  away 
from  the  South  about  one-third  of  Texas  which 
she  already  has.  My  view  of  the  resolutions  an- 
nexing Texas  to  the  United  States  is  this:  Texas 
was  admitted  claiming  certain  boundaries;  the 
United  Statesfhad  no  care  how  large  they  were, 
provided  no  injustice  was  done  to  other  nations. 
If  Texas  had  claimed  to  the  Salt  Lake,  and  no 
other  nation  had  set  up  a  counter-claim,  she  would 
have  been  entitled  to  retain  those  boundaries.  Mex- 
ico did  set  up  a  counter-claim  to  a  portion  of  the 
territory  claimed  by  Texas,  and  the  United  States 
representing  Texas,  had  authority  to  make  con- 
cessions to  Mexico  in  adjusting  the  boundary  with 
her.  And  here  her  power  ceased;  she  did  not  ex- 
ercise that  power,  and  consequently  the  claim  of 
Texas  remained  just  as  if  the  United  States  had 
not  reserved  any  such  authority  over  her  limits  ! 
It  was  in  effect  a  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  Texas,  stipulating  that  Texas  should  have  the 
territory  she  claimed,  unless  upon  a  particular  con- 
dition some  of  it  should  be  given  up.  This  condi- 
tion, however,  never  having  happened, the  contract 
is  left  absolute.     But  apart  from  all  this,  the  an- 
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nexation  resolutions  provide  for  territory  in  Texa3 
north  of  3G°  30';  this  plan  of  adjustment  cuts  her 
down  to  about  31°.  It  takes,  indeed,  for  New 
Mexico  a  great  deal  of  territory,  which  was,  by 
the  maps,  never  included  in  that  province  while  a 

Eart  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  Nor  does  it  stop 
ere  in  its  career  of  adjustment;  it  contemplates 
adjusting;  away  a  sum  supposed  to  be  about  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  the  South  must  pay 
her  share.  To  this,  then,  we  come.  All  t'le  terri- 
tory acquired  from  Mexico  is  given  up,  and  not 
content  with  that,  two  States  as  large  as  Missis- 
sippi, out  of  Texas  south  of  36°  30',  are  given  up, 
also;  and  for  this  privilege  of  being  thus  fleeced,  we 
are  to  pay  our  part  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
But  the  tale  of  our  wrongs  is  not  yet  told.  We  are 
also  to  permit  the  slave  trade  to  be  abolished  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  allowing  Congress  to 
liberate  slaves  on  certain  conditions.  The  pbwer 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  would  thereby  be 
conceded  utterly,  because  the  condition  is  a  mere 
matter  of  whim,  and  can  be  varied  at  any  time. 

As  to  the  fugitive-slave  bill,  proposed  as  a  part 
of  this  plan  of  adjustment,  the  best  thing  that  I 
have  heard  said  in  its  favor  is,  that  it  leaves  us 
still  the  law  of  '93,  which  we  have  all  along  had. 
It  does  not  take  that  away.  If  it  did,  and  left  us 
solely  to  its  own  provisions,  we  should  be  badly 
off  indeed.  And  such  is  to  be  the  end  of  our 
State  resolves,  of  our  brave  declarations,  and  of 
our  Nashville  Conventions.  Though  said  thou- 
sands of  times  before,  never  were  more  applicable 
the  words  of  Shakspeare,  "  Oh  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion."  When  the  King  of  France, 
with  forty  thousand  men,  marched  up  the  hill  and 
then  marched  down  again,  he  made  a  creditable 
peiformance — a  brilliant  manoeuvre,  indeed,  com- 
pared to  what  this  would  be. 

My  objections  to  voting  for  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  State,  under  her  present  constitu- 
tion, if  not  absolutely  insuperable,  are  very  great. 
If  the  citizens  of  that  territory,  acting  by  virtue 
of  authority  regularly  granted,  and  in  pursuance 
of  prescribed  form,  had  made  a  constitution  ex- 
cluding slavery,  we  could  but  have  acquiesced. 
But  this  constitution  i3  based  upon  usurpation  and 
revolution.  At  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  sovereignty  over  this 
territory  passed  into  the  people  of  the  several 
States.  They  could  have  ceded  it,  or  any  part  of 
it,  away  again  immediately  to  raise  the  money  to 
be  paid  to  Mexico.  From  them  that  sovereignty 
could  never  pass  except  by  their  consent  given  by 
their  agents  or  by  revolution.  Their  consent  has 
never  been  given;  but  on  the  contrary  has  been 
refused,  expressly  at  the  time  when  the  last  Con- 
gress refused  to  pass  a  bill  to  allow  the  people  of 
California  to  form  a  State  constitution.  It  is,  then, 
a  case  of  revolution.  And  made  by  whom?  If 
by  citizens  owning  the  soil  and  regularly  settled 
in  the  country,  it  might  to  some  extent  be  palli- 
ated. But  it  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
wanderers  and  sojourners — men  who  had  tempo- 
rarily left  their  homes  elsewhere,  to  repair  their 
fortunes  out  of  the  gold  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  to  return  again.  Many  of  them  have  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  already,  as  I  under- 
stand, and  doubtless  had  the  intent  to  do  so  while 
sitting  in  the  California  Convention.  Such  per- 
sons, usurping  an  authortiy  not  granted  to  them, 
have  undertaken  to  mould  the  organic  law  of  the 
country  over  which  they  wandered,  and  of  much 
more  that  they  had  not  seen,  and  in  so  moulding 


the  organic  law  have  excluded  our  rights  therein. 
And  doubtless  one  consideration  which  operated  to 
induce  them  to  do  so,  was  the  fear  that  otherwise  a 
northern  majority  would  not  admit  the  Slate  into 
the  Union.  So  that  revolution  there,  with  agitation 
and  threats  here,  will  have  effectually  excluded  us 
from  a  country  acquired  by  the  common  blood 
and  treasure,  and  peculiarly  adapted  at  present  to 
our  institutions.  Mr.  Clay  says  very  truly,  in 
his  report  introducing  his  compromise,  "  Califor- 
•  nia,  of  all  our  recent  territorial  acquisitions  from 
'  Mexico,  was  that  in  which,  if  anywhere  within 
'  them,  the  introduction  of  slavery  was  most  like- 
'  ly  to  take  place."  And  I  will  add  the  opinion, 
derived  from  information  considered  good,  that 
even  now,  if  all  improper  restraints  and  influences 
were  withdrawn,  the  introduction  of  slavery  there 
would  take  place.  I  forbear  to  draw  any  picture 
of  the  effect  of  such  introduction  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  South.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  be 
highly  beneficial. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  argue  that  this 
territory,  being  the  property  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  for  their  Representatives  to 
determine  when,  by  whom,  and  over  how  much 
of  that  territory  a  new  authority  should  be  estab- 
lished. It  was  for  Congress  to  say  when  a  State 
constitution  should  be  formed  in  California,  who 
should  be  the  voters,  and  what  should  be  the 
bounds  of  the  new  State. 

Gentlemen  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  right  of  the 
people  there  to  govern  themselves.  Did  they  not 
go  there  most  of  them  to  occupy  deliberately  ter- 
ritory which  they  knew  belonged  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  ?  But,  unless  defined  by  law, 
who  shall  say  who  are  the  people  that  should 
govern  themselves?  Shall  women  be  included, or 
boys,  or  foreigners,  or  idiots,  or  the  insane?  If 
these  classes  are  to  be  excluded,  who  excludes 
them  unless  the  competent  law-making  power? 
Did  the  first  hundred  who  went  there  constitute  a 
people  who  could  exercise  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  territory  ?  As  applicable  to  this  subject,  I 
beg  leave  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in  1848,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
Rhode  Island  case     He  said: 

"  Is  it  not  obvious  enough  that  men  cannot  gflt  together 
and  count  themselves  and  say  we  are  so  many  hundreds, 
and  so  many  thousands,  and  judge  of  their  own  qualifica- 
tions, and  call  themselves  the  people,  and  set  up  a  govern- 
ment?"   "  What  is  this  but  anarchy  ?" 

Well,  sir,  neither  the  President  of  the  United 
States  nor  General  Riley  had  authority  to  take  tne 
place  of  the  law-making  power.  It  does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  tend  to  reconcile  me  to  this 
revolutionary  movement,  that  it  has  been  approved 
and  was  encouraged  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  he  whose  duty  it  was,  to  the 
extent,  of  his  authority,  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  United  States,  has  encouraged  their  invasion — 
if,  when  Congress,  the  proper  authority,  had  re- 
fused to  the  people  of  California  the  light  to  take 
the  sovereignty  over  that  territory,  he  encourages 
them  to  do  so — if  at  a  time  when  every  man  of 
reflection  in  the  country  might  have  known,  and 
at  least  one  member  of  his  Cabinet  believed,  that 
the  verdict  would  be  against  the  South,  he  encour- 
ages a  measure  by  which  the  verdict  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  rendered — then,  sir,  these  considerations 
tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  my  objec- 
tions to  sanctioning  this  movement. 

Omitting  now  the  question  of  the  the  power  of 
Congress  to  admit  a  State  with  two  Represent- 
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atives,  without  an  enumeration  of  her  inhabitants 
to  prove  that  she  is  constitutionally  entitled  to 
them,  I  think  I  have  shown  strong  grounds  of 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  California.  In- 
deed, I  fear  if  we  sanction  all  this  irregularity  and 
usurpation,  Congress  may  surrender  all  authority 
over  any  territory  hereafter.  It  would  certainly 
therefore  require  some  strong  equivalent  to  make 
me  willing  to  sanction  it,  and  it  is  needless  for  me 
to  say  that  such  equivalent  is  not  given  in  a  series 
of  measures  to  each  of  which  in  itself  I  should  be 
opposed.  This  is  my  estimate  of  this  compro- 
mise, and  upon  it  I  must  act.  I  shall  notcomplain 
if  other  gentlemen  view  it  differently.  Some  for 
whom  I  have  high  respect  seem  to  do  so.  They 
must  act  upon  their  own  views  of  propriety.  But  if 
they  seek,  by  the  power  of  pertinacity  or  by  the 
weight  of  authority,  to  compel  us  to  act  upon  their 
convictions  instead  of  our  own,  I  tell  them  for  my- 
self, once  for  all,  their  labor  is  in  vain.  Gentle- 
men may  go  on.  They  may  roll  upon  our  ears 
the  thunders  of  the  press;  they  may  flash  before 
our  eyes  the  fictitious  lightning  of  a  made-up  pub- 
lic opinion;  they  may  pile  up  their  letters  mount- 
ain high;  they  may  heap  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  and 
Ossa  upon  Olympus,  until  they  scale  the  heavens — 
my  course  is  clear.  Anchored  upon  a  conscien- 
tious conviction  of  duty,  no  storm  will  shake  me, 
and  no  perils  move.  There  is  one  voice  that  I 
shall  ever  respect.  When  a  voice  shall  come  from 
my  constituents,  and  come  I  think  it  never  will, 
requiring  my  support  for  such  a  measure,  it  will 
then  be  time  enough  for  me  to  decide  whether  I 
shall  obey,  or  seek  in  retirement  and  in  the  walks 
of  private  life  that  self-respect  which  I  could  never 
hope  to  retain  if  I  yielded  my  honest  convictions 
of  duty  to  any  stress  or  weight  of  influence  what- 
soever- I  have  spoken  of  this  compromise  as  it 
is;  how  it  may  be  altered,  of  course  I  know  not, 
and  consequently  cannot  say  what  effect  those  al- 
terations may  have  upon  my  judgment.  To  gain 
my  support  for  the  measure,  they  must  be  neither 
unimpartial  nor  trivial.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for 
any  fair  compromise,  but  I  am  not  commissioned 
to  make  a  surrender.  I  am  sincerely  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  see  the  question  settled,  but  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  South  should  be  sacrificed  by 
her  own  votes.  When  you  ask  that,  I  say,  at 
once,  "  I  don't  go  for  it."  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  every  plan  now  under  consideration  for  set- 
tling the  question  of  slavery  in  our  newly -acquired 
territories  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  South 
is  to  get  nothing,  and  the  North  everything. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  ask  whether  there 
has  been  aggression,  I  refer  you  to  the  general 
understanding  of  the  country  a  few  years  ago. 
Was  it  not  universally  understood  that  the  line  of 
36°  30'  was  to  be  the  line  of  adjustment  and  di- 
vision on  this  subject  between  the  free  and  slave 
States,  until  a  very  few  years  ago?  I  ask  the 
northern  gentlemen  if  it  was  not  so  with  the  north- 
ern people?  Even  as  late  as  February  1,  1845, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Winthrop,]  in  a  speech  delivered  here,  and 
quoted  again  by  himself  a  few  days  since,  said, 
speaking  in  relation  to  Oregon,  a  territory  not 
coming  strictly  under  the  express  terms  of  the 
Missouri  compromise — "  It  seems  to  be  under- 
4  stood,  that  this  institution  is  to  be  limited  by  the 
'  terms  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  is  no- 
c  where  to  be  permitted  in  the  American  Union 
i  above  the  latitude  of  36°  30'."  From  this  it  is 
elearly  inferrible  that  it  was  not  to  be  restricted 


south  of  that  line.  The  compromise  as  clearly 
guaranties  the  one  as  the  other.  I  ask  now 
any  southern  representative,  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  upon  his  constituents  if  they  had 
been  told  six  years  ago  that  slavery  was  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  legislation  of  Congress  from  territory 
south  of  36°  30'?  Would  not  every  bosom  have 
fired,  and  every  eye  kindled  with  indignation? 
And  yet  I  have  shown  where  we  are  at  present. 
_  Under  what  sanctions  is  our  acquiescence  de- 
manded ?  We  are  told  that  the  majority  is  against 
us.  If  that  be  a  sufficient  reason,  then  the  will  of 
the  majority  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and 
the  idea  of  constitutional  restrictions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  minority  is  obsolete.  By  the  same 
majority  rule  a  band  of  highway  robbers,  when 
they  beset  a  wayworn  and  belated  traveler  upon 
his  lonely  midnight  journey,  and  with  drawn  dag- 
gersjdemand  his  purse,  can  equally  well  justify 
themselves. 

But  they  say  we  must  submit,  or  force  will  be 
applied.  They  seek  to  compel  us  by  a  threat. 
Before  I  examine  the  practicability  of  that  sanc- 
tion, I  must  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  a  word 
here  in  defence  of  southern  members  against  a 
charge  which  has  repeatedly  been  brought  against 
them.  They  have  been  accused  of  using  threats 
and  menaces,  but  I  think  they  have  been  accused 
wrongfully.  Southern  gentlemen  have  spoken  of 
the  painful  necessity  which  might,  in  their  opinion, 
under  certain  circumstances,  arise  of  discontinuing 
their  connection  with  the  North.  This  I  hold,  we 
have  the  right  to  do,  if  occasion  should  ever  un- 
happily require  it.  This  Union  is  but  a  form  of 
government,  entered  into  by  each  State  for  itself, 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  own  citizens.  It 
is  surrounded,  it  is  true,  by  hallowed  associations; 
it  has  been  the  foundation  of  brilliant  anticipa- 
tions. But  whenever  it  is  clear  that  it  wholly 
fails  to  fulfill  the  high  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  it  ought  to  be  dissolved.  When  south- 
ern gentlemen,  therefore,  have  spoken  of  the  pos- 
sible occurrence  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  dis- 
union would  be  proper,  they  have  not  spoken  of 
any  attack  upon  the  North.  They  have  stated 
only  what  the  South  would  do  for  her  own,  and 
with  her  own. 

But  threats  and  menaces  have  been  employed 
upon  this  floor,  and  by  whom  ?  Sir,  I  accuse  the 
accusers — I  say  that  it  has  been  done  by  northern 
members.  How  often  have  been  made  here  either 
positive  declarations,  or  unmistakable  intimations, 
that  the  North  would  employ  force  against  the 
South,  to  compel  her  into  submission  ?  There 
was  the  threat  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  twice 
repeated,  that  the  Mississippi  river  should  run  free. 
This  has  already  been  sufficiently  answered,  and 
I  will  at  once  dismiss  it.  Then,  sir,  there  is  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Bissell]  a  gentleman 
who,  by  his  brilliant  performances  elsewhere  and 
his  modest  deportment  on  this  floor,  had  won 
the  kind  regards  of  all,  and  of  no  one  more  than 
myself — he  made  a  statement  which  I  think  has 
several  times  in  effect  been  repeated  since,  that  the 
North  would  march  regiments  down  on  us,  to 
compel  our  submission. 

[Here  Mr.  Bocock  yielding  the  floor,  Mr.  Bis- 
sel  explained.  He,  had  said  that  Illinois  would 
march  regiments  into  the  North  or  the  South  to  ward 
off  danger  wherever  it  threatened  the  Union.] 

Mr.  BOCOCK  resumed.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber says  "  to  the  North  or  the  South,"  but  it  was 
predicated  upon  a  hypothetical  movement  at  the 


South,  and  was  of  course  aimed  more  especially 
at  her.  Well,  sir,  we  should  deplore  very  deeply 
the  occurrence  of  such  an  event.  But  it  behooves 
us  to  say,  that  between  dishonor  and  danger, 
the  choice  is  easy,  and  if  those  regiments  should 


involves  further  a  political  wrong.  You  have  no 
right  to  employ  force  against  a  sovereign  State, 
should  she  resolve  to  leave  the  Union.  Ours  is 
a  peculiar  form  of  government.  I  admit  that  if  a 
part  of  an  aggregate,  sovereign  community  rebels, 


ever  come  down  upon  us,  we  would  endeavor  to     the  government  of  the  community  has  the  right  to 


be  true  to  our  ancient  reputation.  We  should 
seek  to  mingle  hospitality  with  our  resistance. 
We  would  give  them,  as  far  as  we  could,  a  warm 
welcome,  such  a  welcome  as  a  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  said  that  he,  if  a  Mexican,  would 
give  the  Americans — "  with  bloody  hands  to  hos- 
pitable graves." 

Then,  sir,  there  has  been  a  class  of  threats, 
ushered  in  by  the  member  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Mann.]  In  a  speech  delivered  here  on  the 
15th  of  February  1850,  he  used  the  following 
language  : 

"Perhaps  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  the  moans  fore- 
ordained bv  God  fill  the  extinction  of  slavery;  and  did  I  not 
foresee  its  doom  before  any  very  long  period  shall  have 
Blapsed,  without  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  a  civil  and 
servile  war,  I  cannot  say  to  what  conclusions  the  above 
considerations  would  lead  my  own  mind." 

Most  amiable  gentleman  !  He  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  if  he  did  not  think  that  slavery  in  our 
limits  would,  "  before  any  very  long  period,"  fall, 
by  this  agitation,  I  suppose  he  does  not  know  that 
he  would  not  be  willing  to  accomplish  that  result 
by  disunion,  servile  and  civil  war. 

Servile  and  civil  war  are  united  in  his  picture. 
He  intimates  that  the  northern  men  and  the  slaves 
would  unite  in  making  war  upon  us.  Fit  allies, 
this  passage  shows  that  such  as  he  would  be,  for 
negroes  in  the  work  of  a  midnight  masacre  of 
sleeping  women  and  children.  We  would  not 
fear  him  elsewhere ! 

Having  shown  from  what  quarter  the  threats 
have  come,  I  proceed,  with  far  more  brevity  than 
1  once  intended,  to  examine  how  far  force  can  be 
able  to  preserve  the  Union. 

I  say  then,  first,  that  the  idea  presents  a  moral 
impossibility.     Say  that  a  number  of  States  think 
proper  to   withdraw  from   the  Union,  and   you 
march  force  against  them  and  subdue  them:  you 
cannot  subdue  their   will,  and  compel  them  to 
choose  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 
If  they  do  not  participate  in  your  government, 
they  are  subjected  to  laws  in  the  making  of  which 
they  have  no  part.    They  are  no  longer  sovereign 
States,  but  conquered  and  subject  provinces;  and 
your  union  of  sovereign  States  is  of  course  broken. 
But  let  me  tell  you  more,  you  would  not  escape 
yourselves.     It  would  at  any  rate  require  a  large 
army  stationed  in  the  South  to  maintain  your  au- 
thority over  your  conquered  provinces.    Yearly  re- 
cruits in  large  numbers  would  be  called  for  to  sup- 
ply the  ranks.    You  remember  the  story  of  the 
fabled  Minotaur,  to  which  the  flower  of  the  Grecian 
youth  were  yearly  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice.    Your 
southern  army  would  be  a  sad  reality,  a  thousand- 
fold worse  than  all  that  was  ever  said  of  the  fabled 
Minotaur.     Thousands  yearly  would  be  the  num- 
ber of  your  best  young   men  that  it  would    drain 
from  you.    And  behold  the  end  !     It  is  maintained 
in  the  field  for  years;  success  is  supposed  to  have 
crowned  its  exertions;  an  ambitious  general  who 
has  led  it  on  from  victory  to  victory,  is  at  its  head ; 
mad  ambition  seizes  him,  and  military  pride  in- 
flames his  army;  they  turn  back  upon  you  and 
subdue  you  in  turn,  and  so  out  of  the  dark  abyss 
of  civil   war,  the  demon  of  military   despotism 
emerges,  and  rules  over  all. 
But  the  idea  of  preserving  the  Union  by  force, 


reduce  it  to  subjection.     But  our  Government  is 
not  based  on  an  aggregate  political  community;  it 
is  founded  on  a  union  of  a  number  of  sovereign 
States.    The    Constitution  was  adopted   by  each 
State  for  itself;  it   is  sustained    by  State  action; 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Presidential  Elect- 
ors,  being  all   chosen    by   States.      It  is  to   be 
amended,  if  at  all,  by  State  action;  State  organiza- 
tion is  in  all,  and  under  all.     The  General   Gov, 
ernment  being  the  creature  of  the  several  States- 
should  it  attack  one  of  them,  it  would  be  the  creat 
ture  attacking  the  creator.     But  to  make  the  poin- 
clearer  still:     Each  State  has  over  it  two  govern- 
ments, both  adopted  by  its  own  action.     One  is 
the  State  government,  which  acts  only  upon  the 
State  itself;  the  other  is  the  Federal  government, 
acting  upon  the  other  States  also.     The  latter  gov- 
ernment  makes   the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
while  circumscribed  in  its  action  by  constitutional 
limits.     But  in  matters  not  placed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  under  the  control  of 
the  General  Government,  nor  denied  to  the  States, 
the  State  governments  make  the  supreme  law  for 
their  own  lands,  respectively.     State  laws  are  as 
supreme  in  their  limits,  where  not  in  conflict  with 
the  United  States   Constitution,  as  the  laws  of 
Congress  are  when  made  in   pursuance  of  that 
instrument.     Now  suppose  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  these  two  sets  of  agents,  as  to  whether  a 
particular  power  lies  properly  in  the  scope  of  the 
one,  or  the  other;  who  shall  decide?    To  give  to 
either  set  of  agents  the  right  to  decide,  is  to  make 
its  will  the  only  limit  to   its  own   power.     You 
must  refer  the  dispute  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sovereign.     Now  it  is  the  great  American   doc- 
trine that  the  sovereignty  under  our  system  is  in 
the  people,  and  the  only  remaining  question  is,  who 
are  the  sovereign  people  ?    Not  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  aggregate,  for  there  are  no 
such  people.     In  what  one  respect,  or  for  what 
one  purpose  are  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ever  aggregated  ?   Not  one.    Then  sovereign  peo- 
ple are  the  people   of  the  States  severally;  they 
therefore  have  the  right  to  make  or  unmake  gov- 
ernments for  themselves. 

The  idea  of  maintaining  the  Union  by  force,  if 
the  southern  States  should  think  themselves  called 
upon  to  withdraw,  would  imply  lastly  a  physical 
impossibility.     You  would  be  physically  unable 
to   subdue  those  States.     The  very  idea  of  the 
question  being  put  to  the  test  is  shocking  to  every 
feeling  of  our  nature;  and  the  calculation  of  the 
chances  of  the  result  has  something  in  it  much 
akin  to  a  calculation  of  the  chances  whether  one 
should  win  or  loose  in  a  death  struggle  with  a  near 
relation.    But  a  bold  practice  is  often  necessary  for 
a  rapid  and  malignant  disease.     I  do  not  intend  to 
imitate  a  bad  example,  and  draw  any  disparaging 
comparison  between  northern  and  southern  valor. 
Whenever  it  becornes  necessary,  it  will  be  easily 
shown  that  it  is  no  more  in  conformity  with  true 
history  than  with  good  taste,  to  charge  that  the  mili- 
tary history  of  the  South  is  less  brilliant  than  that 
of  the  North.     I  go  upon  the  admission  that  a 
proper  share  of  valor  is  possessed  by  both  regions, 
and  yet  contend  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
subdue  the  South.    Though  numerically  weaker 
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than  the  North,  she  is  in  that  respect  quite  strong. 
She  is  supposed  to   have  about  nine  millions  of 
people,  three  millions  of  which  are  set  down  as 
slaves.     Of  the  six  millions  which  remain,  take 
one-half,  or   three  millions,  as  males.     Of  these, 
take   again   one-half  as   being   of  military   age, 
neither  too  old  nor  too  young,  and  from  the  re- 
maining million  and  a  half,  deduct  one-sixth  as 
non-combatants,  from  infirmity  or  from  any  other 
cause.     This  leaves  us  1,250,000  fighting  men. 
We  would  be  acting  on  the  defensive;  you  on  the 
offensive.     We   would   be  contending  for  rights 
considered  vital  to  us;  you  for  power,  or  else  for 
speculative  philanthropy.     We  would  be  engaged 
around  our  altars  and    fire-sides;  you   would  be 
employed  far  from  your  household  gods.     But  it 
has  been  said  by  some  that  the  South  has  a  source 
of  peculiar  weakness  in  her  slave  property.      I 
controvert    the    proposition.      In    all   wars,   the 
belligerent  nations  have  much   the  larger  part  of 
their  population  engaged  in  the  work  of  produc- 
tion.    We  should  necessarily  require  the  labor  of 
our  three   millions  of  slaves,  or  such  of  them  as 
are  of  working  age,  in  raising  supplies  for  the 
country  and  the  army,  and  would  find  need  for  as 
many  whites  besides,  in  the  same  business.     Of 
the  three  millions  of  slaves,  a  larger  number  would 
be  engaged  in   the  business  of  production  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  whites,  because 
more  of  the  females  could   be  employed  in  field- 
labor  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.     To  this  ex- 
tent our  slaves   would  be  a  source  of  strength 
rather  than  weakness.     This  advantage  might  be 
counterbalanced,  and  probably  would,  by  the  es- 
cape of  a  few  from  the  slave  States  to  the  aboli- 
tion States,  or  else  to  the  northern  army.     But 
these  escapes  would  be  comparatively  few,  and 
insurrections  never.     For  these,  a  time  of  repose 
and   security  is  necessary.     Plans  are  to  be  laid, 
concert  of  action  is  to  be  gotten  up;  and  among  a 
population,  too,  that  do  not,  to  any  great  extent, 
read,  or  write,  or  travel  about.     In  time  of  war, 
when  the  clash  of  arms  is  heard  around,  and  those 
who  cannot  go  to  the  battle-field,  are  daily  and 
nightly   on   the  beat,   with  guns  in  hand,  then, 
sir,  the  spirit  of  insurrection  lies  dormant.    What 
insurrections  have  ever  occurred  in  this  country  in 
time  of  war?     So  far  from  it,  slaves  have  often 
been  found  anxious  to  fight  for  their  masters,  and 
side  by  side  with  them.     I  contend,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  would  be  many  elements  of  weak- 
ness in  the  northern  States.     Break  up  the  rela- 
tions between  North  and  South,  and  your  coasting 
and  carrying  business  would  be  broken  up,  and 
a  large   commercial  interest  would  call  out  for 
peace.     The  raw  material  would  be  taken  from 
your  factories  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  large  manu- 
facturing interest  would  rise  up  and  clamor  for 
peace.     The  markets  for  northern  goods  would  be 
taken  away,  and  a  very  extensive  mercantile  inter- 
est would,  with  uplifted  hands,  beseech  for  peace. 
With  all  these  interests  interposing  themselves  in 
the  way  of  war,  how  long  could  it  be  kept  up? 
Northern  men!  let  me  commend  these  things  to 
your  dispassionate  consideration,  and  ask  you  to 
test  them  in  the  light  of  history.     The  great  mili- 
tary powers  of  the  world  have  nearly  all  been  large 
slaveholding  nations — the  Jews,  the  Grecians,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Goths.     In  our  own  revolution- 
ary struggle  we  were  all  slaveholding  States,  and 


three  millions  of  such  people  successfully  defended 
themselves  against  twenty  millions  of  non-slave- 
holders. 

If  you  say  that  there  were  very  few  slaves  at  the 
North,  I  answer,  that,  according  to  General  Knox's 
report,  the  South,  where  most  of  the  slaves  were, 
"  bore  more  than  her  proportional  share"  in  the 
men  furnished,  as  she  did  also  in  its  expenses  and 
its  battles.  In  the  Mexican  war,  we  furnished 
more  than  our  share  of  men,  and  have  never  been 
behind.  1  claim  no  particular  credit  for  it  to  our 
section.  It  has  been  the  result  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances, perhaps;  but  it  shows  how  far  it  is  true 
as  charged  that  we  are  weakened  by  slavery.  We, 
too,  are  an  agricultural  people;  you  are  to  a  great 
extent  commercial  and  manufacturing.  The  his- 
tory of  nations  shows  nothing  more  clearly,  than 
that  agricultural  people  are  the  strongest,  especial- 
ly for  defensive  war. 

Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  idea  of  holding  the 
South  in  this  Union  by  force  if  she  resolves  to 
leave  it,  involves  a  moral  impossibility,  a  political 
wrong,  and  a  physical  impossibility  ?  I  do  not 
think  there  is  room  for  doubt.  By  all  this,  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  time 
for  disunion  has  arrived.  On  the  contrary,  I  de- 
sire that  such  a  time  may  never  come,  and  to  pre- 
vent it,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  necessary  that  parties 
should  understand  each  other,  and  the  state  of  their 
relations.  Let  not  northern  gentlemen  think  to 
say  we  are  the  majority,  and  will  give  loose  to  our 
unbridled  will.  The  minority  has  terrible  power, 
if  you  call  it  out.  Think  not  to  pass  unconstitu- 
tional and  oppressive  laws,  and  enforce  them  by 
the  sword.  This  Union  is  based  not  upon  the 
sword,  but  upon  the  interest  of  its  several  mem- 
bers. It  is  held  together,  not  by  the  iron  chains 
of  power,  but  by  the  silken  cords  of  affection. 
Well  has  it  been  said, 

"  Stout  were  the  hearts,  and  strong  the  minds 
Of  those  who  framed,  in  high  debate, 
The  immortal  league  of  love,  thar  binds 
Our  fair  broad  empire  State  with  State." 

We  must  commend  this  Government  to  the  in- 
terest of  all,  by  a  course  of  strict  and  impartial 
justice.  We  must  gather  around  it  the  love  and 
affection  of  all,  by  conciliation  and  kindness.  Not 
only  the  deliberate  opinions,  but  as  far  as  possible 
the  feelings  of  the  different  sections  must  be  re- 
spected. Above  all,  we  must  keep  this  Govern- 
ment to  its  legitimate  and  clearly  constitutional 
powers.  Even  doubtful  powers  must  be  avoided. 
The  structure  of  our  system  is  to  be  maintained 
in  form  and  vigor,  by  keeping  it  upon  its  proper 
base,rather  than  by  seeking  to  stay  it  by  props  when 
it  has  begun  to  tumble.  If  we  shall  be  able  to 
learn  these  lessons  of  wisdom  from  our  present 
dangers,  we  shall  be  early  able  to  remove  them. 
The  Missouri  compromise,  in  its  real  intent  and 
meaning — that  by  which  the  North  has  gained  so 
much,  and  to  which  the  South  has  adhered  so 
faithfully— can  be  reenacted,  and  other  suitable  mea- 
sures speedily  framed.  Then  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  rejoice  that  this  crisis  ever  arose.  It  will  be 
a  grand  era  in  our  history— it  will  constitute  a  new 
point  of  departure  whence,  forgetting  the  bitterness 
of  the  past,  and  remembering  only  its  glories,  we 
shall  enter  upon  a  future  growing  brighter  and 
brighter,  till  in  the  far  distance  it  will  be  spanned 
bylhe  bow  of  perpetual  peace  and  promise. 
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OF 


HON.  WALTER  BOOTH,  OF  CONNECTICUT, 

IN  THE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

JUNE  4,  1850, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President's  Message 
transmitting  the  Constitution  of  California. 


Mr.  BOOTH  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Custom  often  makes  law ;  and, 
though  such  laws  are  not  always  of  the  most 
binding  character,  the  custom  of  members  of  this 
House  to  express  their  views  on  the  great  ques- 
tion which  now  agitates  the  country  is  so  general, 
that  an  omission  on  my  part  to  do  so  might  create 
surprise,  and  would  place  me  in  the  attitude  of 
being  singular.  This  impression,  and  the  hope 
of  explaining  to  my  constituents  the  votes  I  ex- 
pect to  give,  induce  me,  against  my  former  incli- 
nation, to  express  my  opinion  ;  not  expecting, 
however,  to  shed  light  on  a  subject  which  has 
been  so  long  and  so  ably  discussed  in  this  House. 
What,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  subject  so 
deeply  interesting  to  the  country  at  this  time? 
It  is  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  this 
Union;  a  great  subject,  I  admit;  and  were  we 
now  called  upon,  for  the  first  time,  to  add  a  new 
sister  to  the  family,  there  would  be  some  novelty 
in  the  transaction.  But  it  seems  tome,  that  after 
having  received  some  seventeen  like  sisters  into 
the  family,  and  more  than  doubling  the  original 
number,  with  so  many  precedents,  there  need  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  bringing  the  proposed  one 
to  the  altar,  and  performing  the  nuptial  tie. 
What  hinders?  She  has  on  her  bridal  attire; 
she  has,  for  aught  I  can  see,  performed  all  the 
stipulations  for  the  occasion  that  have  been  re- 
quired of  her  elder  sisters  who  have  been  wel- 
comed to  our  embrace. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  hinders  the  last 
binding  ceremony  to  bring  this  new  State  into 
that  alliance  she  so  mnch  desires,  and  which,  I 
doubt  not,  the  country  equally  desires  ?  Is  it  the 
distance  of  her  location  from  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily? Not  at  all.  The  country  has  been  con- 
quered and  purchased  for  the  very  purpose  of 
peopling  it  with  our  sons  and  our  daughters, 
large  numbers  of  whom  have  gone  there  and  ta- 
ken possession  of  the  land.  Besides,  we  have 
long  had  possessions  on  her  northern  borders, 
that  were  lonely  in  that  distant  region,  and  we 
have  now  provided  neighbors  for  them. 

Is  it  that  she  has  not  a  population  sufficient  to 
form  a  respectable  State?      This    objection  is 


faintly  urged  against  her  by  some,  but  any  such 
objection  must  vanish  before  the  great  fact,  that 
no  new  country  on  this  continent  was  ever 
peopled  with  such  rapidity  as  this  very  country ; 
and  the  tide  of  emigration  thither  is  flowing 
in  such  rapid  currents,  as  to  give  assurance  that 
her  present  growth  is,  and  that  her  future 
growth  will  be,  without  a  precedent  in  this  or  in 
any  other  country. 

Is  it  because  her  inhabitants  are  not  sufficiently 
enlightened  for  self-government?  Look  at  the 
Constitution  she  has  formed,  and  I  fear  not  to 
affirm,  that  no  gentleman  will  hazard  his  reputa- 
tion so  much  as  to  bring  this  objection  against 
her.  Is  it  because  she  has  been  provided  by  the 
former  action  of  Congress  with  all  that  legisla- 
tion and  protection  a  new  country  needs,  or  will 
require  for  years  to  come?  This  cannot  be 
pleaded  against  her ;  she  has  been  left,  almost, 
without  a  shadow  of  protection.  Is  it  because 
her  boundaries  are  too  large?  This  has  been 
urged  by  a  few ;  but,  after  the  account  given  of 
the  face  of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  her 
harbors  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Or- 
egon, I  do  not  understand  and  cannot  believe  it 
to  be  an  objection,  with  any  considerable  number 
of  gentlemen  in  this  House.  It  would  be  a 
strange  spectacle,  indeed,  to  see  gentlemen  stran- 
gle at  California,  who  could  swallow  the  empire 
or  Republic  of  Texas  without  inconvenience. 
Is  it  because  an  undue  influence  has  been  exercised 
by  the  Administration  in  the  formation  of  her  or- 
ganic law,  her  Constitution?  Whatever  may  have 
been  thought  on  this  subject  in  the  early  part  of 
the  session,  that  objection  has  been  dispelled. 
We  have  evidence,  conclusive  to  my  mind,  that 
the  formation  of  her  Constitution  is  the  sponta- 
neous result  of  her  own  will  and  choice ;  and  if 
any  form  of  government  ever  manifested  the 
wisdom  and  reflection  of  sound,  unbiased  minds, 
we  have  the  evidence  in  her  Constitution  and 
form  of  government,  now  officially  placed  be- 
fore us.  What,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  cause 
of  delay  ?  What  cause  for  jealousy  exists,  that 
we  should  say  to  this  sister,  now  knocking  at  our 
door,  "  You  must  not  come  into  our  sanctuary?" 


Is  it  anything  she  has  done  1  No,  sir,  no.  She 
has  done  her  part  well;  she  comes,  with  clean 
hands  and  open  and  honest  heart,  to  perform  her 
duties  ;  why  shall  she  not  be  admitted  ?  I  repeat 
the  question,  why  ? 

Sir,  I  dislike  to  call  to  mind  the  real  reason 
that  I  think  exists  and  causes  this  delay  :  because, 
in  my  opinion,  this  reason  ought  not  to  shut  her 
out  a  moment.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
look  at  things  as  they  are.  In  the  late  treaty 
with  Mexico  we  obtained  a  large  territory,  and  it 
was,  doubtless,  the  expectation  of  the  Southern 
portion  of  these  States,  that  slavery  would  be  ex- 
tended over  a  part,  if  not  over  the  whole  of  it ; 
that  the  area  of  this  institution  would  thereby 
be  enlarged,  and  not  only  a  new  field  opened  for 
this  species  of  labor,  but  a  new  market,  also,  for 
slaves.  But  California  has  prohibited  slavery 
in  her  Constitution,  and  thus  cut  off  the  hope  of 
ever  introducing  it  into  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. Is  not  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason,  the 
real  reason,  and  the  only  substantial  one,  (if  this 
may  be  called  so,)  why  this  bill  is  so  much  embar- 
rassed in  this  House?  And  now,  sir,  if  I  have 
judged  correctly,  I  desire  to  examine  what  there 
is  in  the  institution  of  slavery  that  should  make 
it  so  potent  to  prevent,  in  this  case,  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  will  of  a  large  majority  on  this 
floor. 

Sir,  what  is  slavery  ?  What  are  its  character- 
istics ?  what  its  strong  claims  for  extension  ?  Is  it 
of  such  high  and  holy  origin — so  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits  ?  Does  it  promote  the  best  good 
of  the  country,  and  create  that  state  of  society  best 
calculated  to  insure  its  peace  and  harmony,  and 
shed  honor  on  the  American  name  and  character? 
"Will  it  stand  the  test  of  any  of  these  considera- 
tions ?  Does  humanity,  does  religion,  does  love 
of  man,  or  love  of  country,  or  any  wise  consider- 
ation, press  us  to  make  efforts  to  extend  it?  Or  do 
not  all  these  considerations  combine  to  make  it 
our  duty  to  restrict  it  to  the  smallest  limits  in 
our  power  ? 

But,  to  proceed,  What  is  slavery  ?  1  under- 
stand slavery  to  be  a  state  of  entire  subjection  of 
one  person  to  the  will  of  another.  One  is  the 
master,  owning  and  controlling  the  person  and 
services  of  the  other ;  and  this,  not  only  during 
the  minority  of  the  slave,  but  for  life.  The  slave 
is  never  to  hope  to  arrive  at  freedom.  From  that 
hope  he  is  forever  cut  off  under  the  system.  Noth- 
ing but  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ever  bring 
freedom  to  the  slave ;  and  these  are  so  few  as  to 
shut  him  up  in  despair  for  life.  He  cannot  own 
himself — he  cannot  control  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
If  he  form  the  marriage  relation,  and  if,  in  that 
condition,  he  be  surrounded  with  children,  all 
these  holy  and  Heaven-confirmed  relations  of  life 
are  liable  to  be  broken  up  ;  the  husband  and  wife 
may  be  separated  and  sent  to  different  and  dis- 
tant pans  of  the  country  ;  their  children  may  be 
sent — I  will  not  say,  thank  God !  to  the  four  winds 
■of  heaven — but  they  may  be  sent  to  the  four  winds 
of  slavery  dominions  in  this  country — and  shall  we 
enlarge  these  dominions,  that  they  may  be  scat- 
tered more  distantly  and  more  hopelessly  from 
each  other  ? 

But,  further :  Is  slavery  of  such  high  and  holy 


origin  as  to  justify  us  in  extending  it  in  this  free 
country  ?  We  read,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, 26  ch  and  27th  verses,  that  "  God  said,  let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness ;  and  let 
them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and 
over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth." 

"  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image  ;  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him,"  &c. 

Here  man  was  constituted  lord  of  the  world  he 
was  to  inhabit,  and  over  the  animals  made  to  fill 
it.  He  was  created  (:  in  the  image  of  God.77  Doea 
this  contemplate  that  tyranny  implied  in  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  ?  Would  any  man,  not  accustomed 
to  the  system  from  habit,  even  infer  that,  as  the 
race  should  increase,  one  portion  of  them  should 
be  subjected,  like  cattle,  to  another  portion  of  the 
same  family?  But,  it  is  said,  the  Bible  sanctions 
slavery  ;  that  Abraham,  and  other  good  men 
among  the  patriarchs,  had  their  servants;  and 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  did  not 
condemn  the  system  then  existing  in  the  country 
where  they  labored  and  wrote.  I  hope  not  to  be 
tedious  on  this  point,  and  would  rather  leave  it  to 
those  whose  profession  it  is  to  explain  the  holy 
Book  ;  but  I  have  my  opinion,  and  fear  not  to  ex- 
press it. 

Abraham,  and  other  good  men,  had  their  ser- 
vants :  granted.  This  House  has  its  servants  ;  but 
did  it  ever  occur  to  us,  that  those  who  keep  our 
records,  or  stand  at  our  doors,  or  take  care  of  our 
documents,  our  letters  and  papers,  are  disgraced 
by  such  service  ?  Do  we  see  these  men  trying  to 
get  away  from  their  service  ?  Do  those  who  take 
care  of  our  public  grounds,  sweep  and  clean  our 
halls  and  pavements,  make  our  fires,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  belong  to  their  vocation, 
consider  it  a  hard  bondage  ?  Such,  Mr.  Chairman, 
were,  in  my  opinion,  the  general  features  of  the 
service  performed  by  the  servants  of  Abraham 
and  other  good  men  in  that  period.  But  let  us 
lookalittle  into  the  history  of  Abraham's  servants. 
In  the  24th  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  have  an  account 
of  Abraham's  sending  his  servants  from  the  land 
of  Canaan,  where  he  dwelt,  to  Mesopotamia,  the 
land  of  his  kindred,  to  obtain  a  wife  for  his  son 
Isaac.  This  was  an  important  mission.  We 
read,  in  the  21  verse  of  this  chapter,  that  "  Abra- 
ham said  unto  the  eldest  servant  of  his  house,  that 
ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
hand  under  my  thigh,  and  I  will  make  thee 
swear,"  &c.  Mark  the  expression  here  recorded 
of  this  servant,  "  that  ruled  over  all  that  he  had." 
He  made  this  servant  swear,  by  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  Heaven  and  the  God  of  the  earth,  that  he  would 
perform  the  trust  according  to  the  charge  he  gave 
him — that  he  would  not  take  a  wife  for  his  son 
of  the  Canaanites,  amoDg  whom  he  dwelt,  but 
would  go  to  the  land  of  his  kindred  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  oath  of 
Southern  slaves  is  not  much  regarded  at  this  day. 
The  oath  is  administered,  the  charge  given,  and 
we  read  in  the  10  th  verse,  "  And  the  servant  took 
ten  camels  of  the  camels  of  his  master,  and  de- 
parted." Now  mark  the  expression  again,  (:( for 
all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hands,") 
"  and  he  arose  and  went  to  Mesopotamia,"  &c. 
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And  what  more  was  he  intrusted  with  ?  He  had 
jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold  ;  he  had  brace- 
lets and  earrings,  and  raiment,  and  precious 
things — to  give  to  the  damsel  and  her  friends. 
This,  sir,  is  no  small  outfit,  a,  mission  of  no  little 
importance.  Th^re  were  other  men  with  him, 
probably  other  fellow-servants.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  some  patriotic  Americans,  even 
those  of  real  Anglo-Saxon  lineage,  who  come  up 
here  for  office,  would  be  tempted  to  take  such  a 
mission  as  this. 

Sir,  if  I  mistake  not.  reference  has  more  than 
once  been  made  in  this  House  to  the  fact,  that 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  finding  Hagar,  Sarai's  maid, 
after  she  had  fled  from  her  mistress,  directed  her 
to  return  to  her  mistress  and  submit  herself  under 
her  hand.  This  is  all  true,  and  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ — Genesis,  10th  chapter;  but,  is  this  all  the 
history  of  this  servant  Hagar  1  This  is  stated  in 
support  of  slavery.  But,  sir,  we  ought  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  and  state  all  the  facts,  and  then  see 
how  the  case  appears,  and  pass  our  judgment  ac- 
cordingly. Lest  I  should  state  incorrectly,  I  will 
read  the  record  itself. 

[Here  the  Clerk,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Booth, 
read  the  1 6th  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  follows : 

CHAP  XVI. 

1.  Now  Sarai,  Abram's  wife,  bare  him  no  children;  and 
she  had  a  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Hagar. 

2.  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  Behold  now,  the  Lord  hath 
restrained  me  from  bearing :  1  pray  thee,  go  iD  unto  my 
maid;  it  may  be  that  I  may  obtain  chi'dren  by  her.  And 
Abram  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Sarai 

3.  And  Sarai,  Abram's  wife,  took  Hagar  her  maid,  the 
Egyptian,  after  Abram  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  ihe  land  of 
Canaan,  and  gave  her  to  her  husbacd  Abram  to  be  his  wife. 

4.  And  he  went  in  unto  Hagar,  and  she  conceived ;  aDd, 
when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived,  her  mistress  was 
despised  in  her  eyes. 

•5  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  My  wrong  be  up''n  thee  : 
I  have  given  my  maid  into  thy  bosom  ;  and  when  she  taw 
that  she  had  conceived,  I  was  despised  in  her  eyes :  the 
Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee. 

6.  but  Abram  said  unto  Sarai,  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy 
hand:  do  to  her  as  it  pleaseth  thee.  And  when  Sarai  dealt 
hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face. 

7.  And  the  angel  of  the  1  ord  found  her  by  a  fountain  of 
water  in  the  wilderness,  by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur. 

8.  And  he  said,  Hagar,  Sarai's  maid,  whence  earnest  thou  ? 
and  whither  wilt  thou  go  1  And  she  said,  I  flee  from  the 
fa^e  of  my  mistress  Sarai 

9.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  Return  to  thy 
mistress,  and  submit  thyself  under  her  hands. 

10.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  I  will  multi- 
ply thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for 
multitude. 

11.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  Behold,  thou 
art  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name 
Ishmael ;  because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction. 

12.  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand  will  be  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  againEt  him :  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren. 

13.  And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto 
her,  Thou  God  seest  me :  for  she  said,  Have  I  also  here 
looked  after  him  that  seeth  me? 

14.  Wherefure  the  well  was  called  Beer  la  hai-roi :  behold, 
it  is  between  Kadesh  and  Bered. 

15.  And  Hagar  bare  Abram  a  son;  and  Abram  called  his 
son's  name,  which  Hagar  bare,  l6hmael. 

And  Abram  was  fourscore  aDd  fix  years  old  when  Hagar 
bare  Ishmael  to  Abram  ] 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  servitude  of  Ha- 
gar, it  is  certain  that  her  posterity  were  not  to  be 
slaves,  and  their  history  proves  the  fact. 

Sir,  here  are  circumstances  connected  with  the 
habitB  of  that  age,  that  our  Southern  friends 
would  be  unwilling  to  admit,  as  peculiar  to  their 


institution.  We  should  offend  them  by  pressing 
all  this  example  upon  them.  There  were,  doubt- 
less, good  reasons  why  the  angel  of  the  Lord  di- 
rected Hagar  to  return.  Sarai  had  given  her  to 
her  husband  to  be  his  wife,  and  Abraham  had 
taken  her  to  his  bosom ;  and.  after  her  return,  she 
bore  Abraham  a  son,  even  Ishmael.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  Hagar  was  directed  to  return 
to  her  mistress  ;  her  condition  required  that  care 
and  attention  she  could  not  find  in  the  wilderness, 
and,  doubtless,  in  mercy  she  Avas  directed  to  re- 
turn. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  all  the  history  given  of  this 
servant  Hagar.  In  the  21st  chapter  of  Genesis 
we  have  a  further  account  of  her.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  state  the  whole ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Sarai  desired  this  bondwoman  and  her  son 
cast  out,  and  Abraham  fitted  her  out ;  (he  did  not 
sell  her ;)  he  fitted  her  out  with  bread  and  water, 
putting  them  and  her  child  on  her  shoulder,  and 
she  departed.  And  now,  again,  the  angel  of  God 
called  to  her  out  of  heaven,  and  bid  her  fear  not ; 
and  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of 
water  ;  she  was  sustained,  and  there  the  lad  Ish- 
mael grew  up.  The  full  history  you  may  find 
recorded  by  Moses. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  this  compare,  or  have 
we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  service  render- 
ed to  Abraham  and  other  good  men,  at  that 
period,  would  compare  with  American  slavery, 
where  droves  of  slaves  are  gathered  and  collected 
in  pens,  as  cattle  are  collected  by  a  drover,  and 
when  the  purchaser  makes  up  his  number,  drives 
or  ships  them  to  a  distant  market,  like  the  drover 
of  cattle  ?  What,  think  you,  would  Abraham  say, 
if  he  could  now  speak,  on  being  compared  with 
those  who  justify  slavery  in  these  forms,  and  hold 
slaves  to  the  bondage  they  suffer  in  this  Union  1 
Would  he  not  say,  as  in  another  instance,  "  Son, 

remember," but  I  forbear  to  put  words  into 

the  mouth  of  that  sainted  spirit ;  let  the  imagina- 
tion complete  the  rebuke. 

But,  it  is  said  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  did  not  condemn  slavery,  although  it 
existed  at  the  time  they  wrote,  in  its  most  horrid 
form.  True,  they  did  not  single  out  that,  as  a 
crime  in  particular ;  the  people  were  degraded 
and  wicked,  and  the  great  effort  of  these  teachers, 
in  those  days,  was  to  effect  a  thorough  and  radi- 
cal reform,  and  they  taught  those  great  general 
principles,  which  would,  when  embraced,  uproot 
that  with  the  other  evil  practices  of  the  country. 
Their  labors,  examples,  and  teachings,  were  to 
go  down  to  all  time,  to  exhibit  those  holy  princi- 
ples which  would  cure,  not  only  the  evil  and  sin 
of  slavery,  but  all  those  evils,  resulting  from  the 
wickedness  of  man,  which  should  afflict  the  world 
in  all  future  ages. 

It  is  said,  further,  that  the  New  Testament 
teaches  the  submission  and  obedience  of  servants 
to  their  masters.  Suppose,  sir,  that  any  gentle- 
man, or  all  the  gentlemen  composing  this  House, 
had  been  captured,  and  put  into  a  state  of  bondage, 
hopeless  bondage,  under  severe  task-masters,  and 
that  we  had  loDg  been  in  that  condition  ;  that  our 
oppressors  had  all  civil  power  over  us ;  and,  sup- 
pose teachers  of  religion  should  come  to  the  coun- 
try of  our  oppression  to  reform  the  whole  people, 


how  do  you  think  a  wise  man  would  address  us 
under  such  circumstances  ? — for  ministers  of  re- 
ligion are  required  to  be  "  wise  as  serpents  and 
harmless  as  doves."  They  would  advise  us,  as 
Christians,  to  be  submissive,  and  exhibit  a  Chris- 
tian character,  on  the  great  principle  of  our  Sav- 
iour, to  render  good  for  evil,  and  blessing  for  curs- 
ing. This  is  in  accordance  with  Christianity, 
to  overcome  evil  with  good;  this  is  Christian 
teaching,  but  no  justification  of  slavery. 

Or,  suppose  a  man  to  be  wrongfully  condemned 
to  death ;  he  must  abide  the  sentence,  there  is  no 
escape  for  him  :  what  would  a  Christian  teacher 
tell  him  ?  To  curse  and  condemn  the  court  that 
sentenced  him?  By  no  means.  He  would  tell 
him  to  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  submit  to  the 
doom  that  awaited  him.  Christianity  teaches 
submission  to  the  civil  Government,  but  this  is  no 
justification  for  an  unjust  judge. 

But,  it  may  be  and  it  often  is  said,  why  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  let  slavery  alone,  and  allow  it  to 
take  its  own  course,  and  go  where  nature  and  in- 
terest will  carry  it?  If  this  objection  is  lurking 
in  any  mind  in  this  Hall,  I  need  only  reply  to 
such  an  interrogatory,  that  the  teachers  whose 
precepts  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
were  men  without  civil  power ;  they  taught  the 
precepts  of  a  holy  religion,  using  no  carnal 
weapons.  Nay,  sir,  their  boldness  in  rebuking 
the  wickedness  of  thit  age,  brought  most  of  them 
to  the  block  under  the  civil  power. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  stand  before  the  coun- 
try and  before  the  world  as  legislators,  and,  as 
such,  clothed  with  power,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  frame  all  such  laws  as  the  general  good  re- 
quires. We  have  a  right  to  receive  new  States 
into  the  Union ;  we  have  the  right,  and  it  is  our 
duty,  to  make  Territorial  Governments,  when 
needed,  under  such  forms  as  shall  best  promote  the 
good  of  the  people.  Our  duties  are  legislative, 
and  the  example  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  let  slavery  alone,  (if  indeed  they  did  so, 
which  is  not  clear  in  all  cases,)  is  not,  in  that  re- 
spect, an  example  for  us.  I  hold  it  most  clearly 
to  be  our  duty,  by  legal  enactment,  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  an  evil  that  casts  so  dark  a  shade 
over  our  fair  Republic,  and  proves  so  often  a 
source  of  bitter  contention  between  different  sec- 
tions of  our  country. 

Sir,  does  slavery  stand  justified  on  the  plea  of 
humanity,  and  does  it  work  for  the  good  of  the 
slave?  It  has  been  urged  that  the  slaves  in  this 
country  are  much  improved  in  civilization  and 
Christianity  by  being  brought  here,  and  therefore 
the  cause  of  humanity  requires  or  j  ustifies  this 
bondage.  Let  us  examine  this  argument.  It 
would  be  strange  if  we  could  not  find  in  dark  and 
benighted  Africa,  where  civilization  has  been  for 
ages  nearly  or  quite  blotted  out,  a  w^rse  and  more 
cruel  state  of  society  than  in  such  a  land  as  this. 
Did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  consider  that 
a  work  of  humanity  which  they  prohibited  after 
1S08?  and  did  the  framers  of  our  laws,  making  the 
slave  trade  with  Africa  piracy,  consider  they 
were  making  war  on  the  principles  of  humanity? 
Can  we  justify  ourselves  by  perpetuating  and  ex- 
tending human  bondage  and  slavery  amid  the 


noonday  light  that  shines  around  us,  because  there 
is  a  worse  barbarity  in  Africa,  or  in  some  other 
dark  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Can  we  con- 
sistently unfurl  our  banner  of  freedom,  and  not 
blush  to  be  told  that  one-sixth  part  of  the  people 
of  the  country  in  which  it  waves  are  not  protect- 
ed by  its  spreading  folds,  but  are  in  hopeless  bond- 
age, and  that  their  children  are  to  follow  after 
them,  in  all  generations,  in  the  same  condition? 
Is  this  the  humanity  that  should  characterize  such 
a  nation  as  this  ?  Is  this  the  good  we  should  leave 
for  an  inheritance  to  those  who  are  to  follow  after! 
us  ?  Nay,  rather  let  us  inscribe  on  our  banner,! 
Let  freedom  reign  forever  where  it  now  reigns, 
and  let  those  who  have  control  over  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  now  exists,  have  all  the  fruits  of 
the  system  to  themselves  alone. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman:  Does  slavery  promote 
the  good  of  the  country  ?  Are  those  States  where 
slavery  has  existed  from  the  formation  of  the 
Government,  in  a  better  condition  than  they  would 
have  been  without  that  institution?  or,  than  those, 
that  set  immediately  about  the  abolition  of  it  ?  or, 
those  States  that  have  grown  up  free  from  slavery  ? 
Take  Virginia,  a  State  that,  in  our  early  history, 
stood  so  high  among  her  sisters,  whose  counsels 
were  listened  to  with  veneration,  and  that  might 
be  expected,  from  her  soil  and  climate,  and  the  high 
character  of  her  citizens,  to  rise  in  all  that  makes 
a  great  and  prosperous  people.  Had  she  let  go  her 
slavery,  like  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  I  doubt 
not  she  would  have  kept  pace  with  any  of  her  sis- 
ters, and  perhaps  would  have  outstripped  them  all. 
I  say  nothing  against  her  now ;  but  have  her  cities, 
her  towns,  and  the  face  of  her  State  throughout, 
kept  pace  with  her  free  sisters  ?  •  Do  her  villages, 
dotting  her  whole  State,  spring  dp  like  those  of 
New  York,  Ohio,  or  Pennsylvania?  She  has  a 
good  climate,  she  had  a  good  soil,  she  had  an  early 
settlement ;  but,  sir,  has  not  her  system  of  slavery 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  the  means  of  exhausting 
her  soil  and  retarding  her  progress  ?  Can  you 
assign,  sir,  any  cause  more  potent  in  producing 
these  results  than  this  ?  One  example  is  sufficient 
for  all. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman:  Does  slavery  create 
the  best  state  of  society?  We  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, creatures  of  habit,  and  this  fact  explains  to 
me  the  reason  why  some  gentlemen  say  that  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  tends  to  elevate  a 
people.  I  suppose  the  practical  operation  of  the 
matter  is  this:  The  master  does  very  little,  if 
any,  labor,  and  after  the  general  oversight  of 
his  affairs,  having  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
for  intellectual  improvement,  rises  in  the  scale 
of  intelligence;  while  the  slave,  laboring  con- 
stantly, and  having  no  means  of  education,  sinks 
to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  that  is  possible, 
with  the  light  of  intellectual  example  before  him. 
If  common  report  is  true.,  the  slave,  in  some  of  the 
States,  is  forbidden  any  access  to  the  elementary 
means  of  learning,  and  penalties  are  even  hanging 
over  those  who  would  teach  them  to  read.  Now, 
I  can  readily  conceive,  that  these  two  systems 
will  create  the  widest  possible  distinction  between 
the  master  and  slave ;  the  master  grows  in  intel- 
lect, if  he  improves  his  time  for  that  purpose;  the 
slave,  inured  to  hardship,  becomes  strong  to  bear 


the  burdens  imposed  upon  him,  but  has  no  intellect, 
or  rather  education,  except  such  as  he  gathers  from 
what  he  sees  and  hears.  And  I  doubt  not  that 
house  and  family  slaves  often  become  quite  intelli- 
gent in  their  narrow  sphere  of  action.  The  planta- 
tion slaves  have  far  less  of  these  latter  advantages, 
and  these  constitute  the  great  mass.  Here,  sir,  we 
have  the  two  extremes;  the  master,  intelligent, 
with  the  chief  sources  of  information  in  his  hinds  ; 
the  slave,  shut  out  from  all  the  general  sources  of 
knowledge  and  information,  and  doomed  to  labor 
on  till  he  dies. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  named  the  master  and  the  slave, 
the  two  extremes  in  the  slave  States ;  but,  do  these 
constitute  a  majority?  I  mean,  do  the  masters  or 
owners  of  slaves  constitute  a  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  slaveholding  States  ?  When  the  next  census 
is  completed,  I  hope  we  shall  know  the  relative 
proportion  that  the  masters  or  slave-owners  bear 
to  the  people  of  the  slave  States ;  but  I  will  assume, 
what  I  suppose  to  be  the  fact,  that  slave-owners  or 
masters,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  are  in  a  minor- 
ity, and  largely  so,  in  the  slaveholding  States.  If 
this  is  true,  what  is  the  effect  of  slavery  on  the  in- 
termediate class  of  citizens  ? 

I  can  conceive  of  the  splendor  of  a  noble- 
hearted  and  rich  master;  he  can  move  in  a  sphere 
to  gratify  his  ambition ;  he  can  exercise  a  great 
and  perhaps  controlling  influence  around  him ;  he 
can  perform  acts  of  kindness  and  courtesy  towards 
his  poor  neighbors ;  but  what  are  the  general  feel- 
ings of  those  who  cannot  imitate  him !  Is  there  no 
envy,  no  jealousy,  no  inward  complaining?  Is 
there  no  mortification  ?  Are  not  this  class  of  peo- 
ple more  unhappy  in  a  slaveholding  country  than 
in  any  other?  I  know  well  that  great  distinctions 
exist  in  the  free  free  States,  but  I  think  they  are 
much  greater  in  the  slave  States ;  and,  as  the  con- 
dition of  this  class  renders  it  necessary  for  them 
to  labor,  do  they  not  feel  that  they  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  associated  with  slaves,  and  can  they 
look  around  them  with  the  same  complacency  that 
they  could  in  the  free  States  ?  May  I  not,  with 
emphasis,  ask  again,  does  slavery  create  the  best 
state  of  society  ? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  slavery  promote  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  country? 

I  know,  sir,  if  the  moral  and  patriotic  sentiments 
of  the  country  shall  slumber,  and  give  to  slavery  all 
those  measures  which  seem  to  promote  that  interest, 
and  especially,  if  the  free  States  will  not  question 
the  institution  or  the  virtues  of  it ;  if  they  will 
suppress  every  outbreak  of  feeling  on  the  subject 
among  themselves,  and  help  the  slave  States,  if 
need  be,  to  suppress  any  such  outbreak  in  their 
own  States ;  in  fact,  if  they  will  muzzle  their  press 
and  their  patriotic  sons  on  this  subject,  it  would 
seem  that  we  might  have  tolerably  peaceable  times. 
But,  on  reflection,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  there 
might  be  doubt  even  then,  unless  we  take  Pharaoh's 
plan,  or  some  other,  to  get  rid  of  our  infants ;  for 
even  our  growth  in  numbers  appears  to  be  an  ag- 
gression too  intolerable  to  bear,  and  a  constitutional 
provision  is  already  whispered,  in  some  quarters, 
to  cut  down  the  influence  of  members.  What  can 
be  done,  what  must  be  done,  to  secure  to  slavery 
forever  an  equal  influence  with  freedom  ?  Sir, 
must  it  be  so  that  any  institution,  however  mighty 


and  potent  in  its  influence,  shall  overshadow  this 
Government  and  control  its  measures  ?  Shall  any 
institution  ever  be  suffered  to  extend  until  it  shall 
say  to  this  Government,  I  am  your  master  ?  True 
patriots  became  alarmed  at  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  Bank ;  the  iron  arm  of  a  Jackson 
gave  that  institution  its  death  blow,  and  the  true 
Democracy  are,  in  my  opinion,  now  called  upon 
to  awake  and  set  bounds  to  slavery.  If  those  who 
enjoy  it  in  the  States  regard  it  as  a  good,  let  them 
have  it,  to  their  heart's  content,  but  let  territory 
now  free  remain  so  forever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  again,  does  slavery 
shed  honor  on  the  American  name  and  char- 
acter ? 

What  is  the  growing  sentiment  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live  ?  What  are  many  of  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World  doing  on  this  subject?  Ah  !  I 
apprehend,  sir,  it  is  the  pressure  of  this  sentiment 
that  deeply  affects  the  slaveholder.  Every  man 
feels  justified  in  his  course  by  the  example  of 
others,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  who  does  not  know 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  the  spirit  of  this  age, 
and  while  this  sentiment  is  bursting  from  heart  to 
heart,  and  spreading  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
country  to  country,  can  we  protect  ourselves  from 
its  influence?  Nay,  sir,  ought  we  not  rather  to 
cherish  this  sentiment — to  kindle  in  our  hearts 
and  country  a  light  that  shall  do  honor  to  all  our 
professions,  as  being  the  land,  not  only  of  the 
brave,  but  the  land  of  freedom  !  Were  we  now 
to  enlarge  the  area  of  slavery,  and  pave  the  way 
to  take  slaves  to  territory  now  free,  how  will  the 
history  read  fifty  years  hence  ?  Sir,  how  will  it 
read  twenty  or  ten  years  hence,  when  the  public 
mind  shall  have  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age?  Sir,  we  are  forewarned  by  our  national 
honor  and  reputation  to  stop  the  progress  of  sla- 
very. As  we  would  save  our  own  character  in 
the  eyes  of  our  children,  before  an  enlightened 
country,  and  before  the  Christian  world,  let  us 
beware  how  we  tarnish  the  honor  and  glory  of 
our  country,  by  extending  this  evil. 

But,  sir,  I  have  one  consideration  more.  W  hat 
claim  has  slavery  for  extension  under  the  Consti- 
tution ? 

In  the  first  article  and  second  section  it  is  said  : 

"JRepresentatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within 
this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free 
persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  cf  all 
other  persons." 

Mr.  Chairman,  need  I  stop  to  argue  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
that  authorizes  or  contemplates  the  extension  of 
slavery  ?  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned,  according  to  the  rule  here  laid 
down,  by  adding  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons, 
besides  those  before  enumerated.  The  framers 
of  this  article  call  these  last,  persons  ;  they  do  not, 
as  the  custom  now  is,  call  them  slaves.  I  doubt 
not,  they  expected  that  these  persons  or  their 
descendants  would,  before  this  time,  all  be  freed, 
as  they  have  been  in  several  of  the  States.  They 
provided  for  an  exigency  that  existed,  to  give  a 
partial  representation  of  those  "  other  persons." 
and  under  this  rule  nearly  twenty  honorable  gen- 


tlemen  hold  their  seats  on  this  floor — in  my  opin- 
ion, a  much  larger  number  than  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  ever  expected.  I  cannot  see  the 
plausibility  of  any  argument  to  justify  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  by  this  provision. 

In  the  ninth  section  of  this  first  article  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  said  :  "  The  migration  or  im- 
portation of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808." 
Slaves  were  then  imported  from  Africa,  and, 
doubtless,  this  method  was  considered  the  princi- 
pal one,  of  obtaining  this  kind  of  labor.  The 
States  desiring  to  pursue  this  traffic  were  guar- 
antied the  privilege  until  the  year  1808.  If  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  extend- 
ing slavery,  can  we  suppose  they  would  have  lim- 
ited this  traffic  to  the  period  they  did  ?  or  that 
they  would  have  put  any  limit  to  it  at  all  ?  Did 
they  look  upon  slavery  as  a  blessing  to  the  African, 
to  bring  him  here  and  teach  him  civilization  and 
Christianity?  No,  sir,  no !  This  prohibition,  in 
its  very  phraseology,  shows  that  they  had,  then, 
no  fellowship  with  this  traffic,  and  compromised 
by  permitting  such  States,  then  existing,  as  de- 
sired to  pursue  it,  to  do  so  until  1808  ;  and  the 
inference  is,  that  they  thought,  after  that  period, 
slavery  would  die  out,  from  State  to  State,  as  it 
did  in  several  of  the  States. 

There  is  one  more  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution on  which  much  is  said. 

In  the  fourth  article  and  second  section  it  is 
said : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  tinder 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein  he  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  sha'l  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  this  may  mean,  I  think 
no  one  can  plead  its  provisions  to  justify  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  This  section  contemplates, 
that  the  person,  if  he  be  a  slave,  or  whatever  he 
be,  if  he  be  held  to  service  or  labor,  shall,  when 
taken  by  proper  authority,  and  identified  in  a 
proper  manner,  be  delivered  up — we  reasonably 
suppose — to  be  taken  back  where  the  service  or 
labor  may  be  due ;  and  whatever  this  section 
proves,  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  give  the  least 
countenance  to  the  extension  of  slavery  ;  no,  sir, 
not  the  least. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  there  in  the  Constitution  to 
justify  the  extension  of  slavery  ?  Representation 
and  direct  taxes  may  be  apportioned,  partially,  by 
its  provisions ;  the  importations  of  "  such  persons'7 
may  be  continued  by  the  States  that  desire  it  un- 
til 1808;  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  an- 
other, shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  upon  proper 
authority,  to  be  taken  back  to  service  where  the 
labor  may  be  due.  The  runaway  does  not  carry 
slavery  with  him ;  the  master,  in  pursuing  him, 
does  not  carry  slavery  with  him ;  he  must  go  back 
where  such  service  is  legalized.  I  see  nothing  in 
all  these  provisions  that  favor  the  extension  of 
slavery.  But,  sir,  if  we  could  read  over  the  Con- 
stitution with  the  same  feelings  that,  I  believe, 
the  framers  of  that  instrument  had,  I  doubt  not 


we  should  conclude,  as  I  think  they  did,  that  sla- 
very would  disappear  and  fade  away,  under  the 
genial  influence  of  our  free  institutions. 

Sir,  it  is  a  new  doctrine  that  slavery  is  a  bless- 
ing. Could  you  have  found  a  man — perhaps  one — 
but  could  you  have  found  ten  men,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  who  would  have  hazarded  their  repu- 
tation on  such  a  declaration  ?  I  had,  at  that  pe- 
riod, some  intercourse  with  Southern  gentlemen, 
and  found  them  free  to  express  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  institution  was  a  curse  to  them  ;  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  who  it  was  who  said,  "  I  tremble 
for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just." 

But,  sir,  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion :  the 
sands  of  my  brief  hour  are  wasting.  I  have 
asked,  Is  slavery  of  such  high  and  holy  origin  as 
to  give  it  sanction  ?  Does  it  stand  justified  on 
the  plea  of  humanity  ?  Does  it  promote  the  best 
good  of  the  country?  Does  it  create  the  best 
state  of  society  ?  Does  it  promote  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  country  ?  Does  it  shed  honor  on 
the  American  name  and  character  ?  What  claim 
has  it  for  extension  under  the  Constitution  ?  Sir, 
I  have  given  some  attention  to  these  particulars, 
and  trust  I  have  shown  that  the  system,  and  es- 
pecially the  extension  of  the  system,  must  fall 
when  tried  by  any  of  these  considerations. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  return  to  the  bill 
under  consideration.  California  stands  at  our 
door  for  admission,  every  way  qualified  to  come 
into  the  family  of  States.  Her  Constitution  is 
here,  her  members  are  here,  and  what  hinders  ? 
Is  not  one  State  a  large  enough  subject,  or  of 
sufficient  importance  to  engross  our  attention  in 
one  bill  ?  Must  we  load  down  this  younger  sister 
with  burdens  too  heavy  to  bear?  Must  we  have 
a  compound  dose  ?  Must  we  make  her  carry  a 
load  to  break  down  her  high  and  noble  spirit? 
Must  she,  and  must  the  spirit  of  Freedom  in  this 
House,  pay,  by  any  sacrifice  in  other  territory,  a 
price  for  her  reception  ?  1  have  long  observed 
that  no  measure  Avhich  would  not  stand  on  its 
own  merits  was  worthy  to  be  carried  at  all.  Sir, 
let  us  take  one  measure  at  a  time — let  us  finish 
one  job  at  a  time,  and  especially  a  measure  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  admission  of  a  State  into 
this  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  question  the  motives  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  has 
introduced  a  bill,  embracing  several  important 
subjects.  He  declared,  in  his  place,  that  he  of- 
fered it  as  a  peace-offering,  and  I  doubt  not  his 
sincerity  ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  the  propriety 
of  the  measure.  And  I  will  go  further,  and  say, 
that  beyond  all  question,  in  my  mind,  such  a  com- 
bination of  subjects  of  such  magnitude  is  im- 
proper. It  will  certainly  embarrass,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  admission  of  California,  if  it  does  not 
defeat  it  for  a  long  period.  What  effect  may  we 
calculate  this  delay  will  have  on  the  feelings  of 
the  citizens  of  California,  on  her  high-minded 
Senators  and  Representatives,  ready,  here,  to 
enter  upon  their  public  duties  ?  Are  not  the  in- 
terests of  California  suffering  and  bleeding  for 
want  of  legislation  ?  and  such  legislation  as  her 
own  representatives  are  best  able  to  explain  ? 
Are  not  our  hardy  sons  there,  and  going  there  in 
multitudes?    Does  not  every  consideration  of  in- 


terest  and  honor  press  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
immediate  action  in  her  behalf?  Is  it  right,  is  it 
patriotic,  to  give  her  the  cold  shoulder,  because 
there  are  other  subjects  of  a  national  character 
about  which  we  are  not  so  well  agreed  ?  Must  a 
man  who  has  a  clear  title  to  his  farm  or  his  house — 
known  to  be  so  to  all — be  kept  from  the  posses- 
sion of  it  because  his  neighbor  has  trouble  about 
his  title  or  kis  boundaries?     It  is  unjust. 

I  atand  here,  sir,  the  advocate  of  the  immediate 
admission  of  California,  alone;  without  any  en- 
tangling alliances  to  distract  her  or  to  distract  us. 
My  vote  is  ready  whenever  the  proposition  is 
offered.  She  has  prohibited  slavery.  I  honor 
her  for  her  wisdom.  I  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of 
freedom  in  her  councils  ;  and  believe  that  under 
this  banner  she  is  destined  to  become  a  great  and 
noble  State.  Perhaps — indeed  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain— some  of  her  cities  are  destined  to  become 
among  the  greatest  marts  of  trade  in  the  world. 
California  is  now  a  valuable  customer  to  her  sis- 
ter States,  (if  we  may  call  her  a  sister.)  she  is 
rising  in  importance  every  day.  How  long  shall 
we  trespass  upon  her  patience  or  keep  from  her 
those  privileges  and  honors  to  which  she  is  so 
justly  entitled? 

I  cannot  say  what  she  may  do.  I  believe  she  is 
loyal  in  her  feelings,  and  ardent  in  her  attach- 
ment to  this  Union.  Let  us  not  quench,  by  de- 
lay, those  patriotic  and  holy  fires  that  now  burn 
in  her  bosom,  but  let  us  hasten  to  extend  to  her 
the  hand  of  fellowship,  that,  in  mutual  harmony 
of  feeling  and  action,  we  may  mingle  our  efforts 
for  the  common  good  of  our  country — our  whole 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  common  for  some 
gentlemen  to  explain  their  position,  and  how  they 
intend  to  vote,  on  the  great  questions  relating  to 
California  and  the  Territories.  I  have  already 
said  that  I  desire  to  vote  for  California  alone.  In 
relation  to  the  other  Territories,  it  is  my  wish  to 
give  them  Territorial  Governments,  in  which  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  or  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  shall 
be  incorporated ;  and  it  will  be  my  purpose,  in 


accordance  with  the  expressed  will  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to 
represent,  to  vote,  in  all  the  stages  of  the  business, 
in  accordance  with  these  principles,  and  against 
the  extension  of  slavery  in  any  manner  or 
form. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  support- 
ers of  slavery  intend  to  publish  a  paper  in  this 
city  to  vindicate  the  institution,  and  change  the 
sentiment  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  of  the 
world,  on  that  subject.  Sir,  a  philosopher  once 
thought  he  could  overturn  the  world  with  lever 
power :  this  power,  like  that  of  the  press,  will 
do  wonders  ;  but  the  lever  must  have  a  fulcrum, 
and  the  press  must  have  some  redeeming  princi- 
ples that  belong  to  heaven  or  earth,  before  public 
opinion  can  be  changed  with  regard  to  slavery, 
by  its  action.  Talk  of  breaking  down  the  spirit 
of  freedom  by  a  newspaper !  The  man  would  be 
wiser,  who  should  take  his  bow  and  arrow,  and, 
standing  on  the  western  steps  of  this  Capitol, 
suppose  he  could,  by  a  single  shot,  tunnel  the 
Alleghany.  He  might  be  vain  enough  to  suppose 
the  passage  was  opened  through  the  mountain, 
but  he  would  find  it,  on  examination,  unbroken 
and  untouched.  And  so  will  the  bulwarks  of 
freedom  remain  unbroken,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  such  a  press,  or  a  hundred  like  it. 
in  this  city. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  dissolution  of  this  Union.  Should  I  be  fined, 
or  suffer  any  penalty,  if  I  should  omit  to  do  so  ? 
I  confess,  sir,  such  a  thought  as  the  dissolution 
of  this  Union  has  not  the  faintest  hold  on  my 
mind :  and  the  responses  that  come  up  from  those 
parts  of  the  Union  where  I  expected  to  hear  the 
most  of  it,  are  so  faint  in  support  of  the  much- 
talked-of  Nashville  Convention,  that  I  am  led  to 
believe,  that  the  fire  which  produced  the  sparks 
and  smoke,  in  weeks  past,  has  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
gone  out.  I  say,  for  one,  let  it  die.  I  have  no 
wish  to  disturb  its  sleeping  embers.  The  People 
must  govern ;  they  will  govern ;  and  in  their 
hands  the  Union  is  safe. 
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MR.  BRECK,  OF  KENTUCKY, 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  RELATING  TO  CALIFORNIA. 


Delivered  in  (he  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  Monday,  March  25,  1850. 


The  important  questions  which  have  recently  occasioned  so  much  agita- 
tion and  concern  in  the  public  mind  have  been  so  ably  and  elaborately  dis- 
cussed, not  only  here  and  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  but  by  the  press 
throughout  the  country,  that  I  can  have  little  hope  of  presenting  any  thing 
new  or  interesting  in  regard  to  them  for  the  consideration  of  the  commit- 
tee. In  obedience,  however,  to  the  wishes,  as  I  believe,  of  my  consti- 
tuents, and  in  justice  to  myself,  I  feel  constrained  to  state  my  views,  and 
the  principles  by  which  my  course  will  be  governed,  so  far  as  I  may  be 
called  upon  to  act. 

The  great  controversy  is  between  the  North  and  the  South  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery.  And  I  believe,  sir,  it  has  rarely  been  the  case  for  years 
past  that  any  question  connected  with  that  important  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  American  Congress  without  irritation  and  excitement.  Pre- 
judice against  the  institution  upon  the  one  side,  and  extreme  sensitiveness, 
arising  from  various  causes,  on  the  other,  have  often  rendered  such  dis- 
cussions not  only  exciting,  but  productive  of  serious  evil.  Their  tendency 
has  been  to  weaken  the  ties  and  destroy  that  harmony  and  good  fellowship, 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  so  essential  to  our  continuance  as  a 
united  people. 

It  is  my  desire  to  say  nothing  which  will  add  to  the  present  excitement. 
If  I  cannot  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  I  hope  not  to  increase  their 
agitation  and  violence.  Our  moderation  and  forbearance  should  be  more 
signally  manifested,  as  has  been  properly  remarked,  in  proportion  as  the 
question  becomes  more  important. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  slavery 
has  been  the  all-absorbing  and  constant  theme,  not  only  here,  but  in  every 
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part  of  our  extensive  country.  It  has  been  the  alpha  and  omega  of  almost 
every  speech;  and  has  exerted  an  influence,  often  controlling,  over  nearly 
every  thing  which  we  have  done  or  attempted.  Among  other  things 
which  we  have  heard,  it  has  been  repeatedly  sounded  in  our  ears,  that 
upon  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  important  controversy  hangs  the 
destiny  of  the  Republic — the  fate  of  our  glorious  Union.  Similar  assur- 
ances have  reached  us  from  various  sources,  some  of  them  entitled  to  very 
grave  consideration. 

Now,  sir,  if  this  be  indeed  so,  then  is  the  controversy  most  momentous. 
No  question  of  such  transcendent  importance,  involving  so  deeply  the  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  man,  has  ever  been  or  can  be  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  legislative  assembly  in  the  civilized  world.  If  this  wide- 
spread and  happy  land,  upon  which  Heaven  has  showered  its  choicest 
blessings,  is  to  be  torn  asunder  by  internal  strife — if  our  happy  system  of 
government,  which  reflects  immortal  honor  upon  its  founders,  and  under 
wrhich  we  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  freedom  and  prosperity  and  happiness 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  nations,  is  to  be  broken  up  and  overthrown — 
then,  truly,  may  it  be  said,  that  the  last  refuge  of  civil  liberty,  the  last 
hope  of  free  government,  is  gone. 

With  what  intense  interest  is  every  patriot,  every  votary  of  freedom, 
watching  our  deliberations  and  waiting  the  result.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  what  exulting  joy  are  all  the  enemies  of  freedom,  and  all  the  tyrants 
and  oppressors  of  mankind,  looking  upon  the  gloomy  spectacle  we  present; 
and  with  what  a  shout  and  triumph  will  they  hail  the  sad  end  of  this  great 
Republic.  For  one,  sir,  I  cannot,  will  not,  believe  that  so  appalling  a  cala- 
mity is  about  to  befall  us  ;  I  cannot  believe  that  we  have  so  soon  become 
the.  degenerate  sons  of  gallant  sires,  that  we  cannot  or  will  not  preserve  the 
glorious  heritage  whic.i  their  valor  and  suffering  have  acquired  and  have 
transmitted  to  us ;  that  the  spirit,  which  united  and  animated  the  noblest 
race  of  men  that  ever  struggled  and  battled  for  liberty,  has  become  extinct 
in  the  breasts  of  their  descendants. 

It  is  true,  sir,  there  are  those  who  scout  the  idea  that  the  Union  is  in 
danger,  and  who  regard  all  that  has  been  said  as  mere  menace  and  brava- 
do. I  am,  sir,  not  of  that  number.  The  country,  it  is  true,  has  been  in 
danger  before.  It  has  encountered  alarming  political  storms  and  tempests, 
and  rode  them  out  in  safety.  But,  sir,  republics  have  often  been  the  vic- 
tims of  delusion  and  passion,  and  we  have  no  guaranty  that  we  are  exempt 
from  these  baneful  influences. 

I  concur  fully  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisia- 
na, (Mr.  Morse,)  that  the  omens  are  ill,  that  the  times  are  sadly  out  of 
joint;  and  I  regret  to  say,  that  some  expressions,  used  by  the  gentleman 


himself,  furnish  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  that  opinion.  I  confess, 
sir,  after  surveying  the  whole  ground,  that  I  have  been  reluctantly  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  country  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  that  there 
has  been  no  period  in  its  history  when  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compro- 
mise, and  all  the  efforts  of  patriotism  were  more  eminently  required  toproj, 
its  reeling  glory,  and  save  it  from  the  greatest  of  all  calamities. 

The  exciting  questions  more  immediately  in  controversy  arise  out  of  ouj 
territorial  acquisitions  from  Mexico,  and  slavery  in  this  District.  It  ha; 
been  emphatically  announced  in  this  House  and  elsewhere,  that  if  by  any 
act  of  Congress  slavery  shall  be  inhibited  in  these  Territories,  or  abolished 
in  this  District,  the  happening  of  either  of  these  contingencies  will  induce' 
immediate  action  in  the  South  for  its  protection  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  I 
believe  is  generally  understood,  will  be  followed  by  secession  or  revolution, 
by  a  part,  at  all  events,  of  the  States  in  the  South. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  both  these  measures,  and  so  is  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent.  But  I  deem  it  entirely 
unnecessary  to  speculate  in  regard  to  her  course,  should  they  or  either  of 
them  be  adopted  ;  as  there  is  no  probability,  I  think,  that  either  event  will 
happen,  at  least  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  unless  the  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  State,  with  a  constitution  excluding  slavery,  should 
be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  act  or  measure,  and  that  subject  I  shall  notice 
hereafter.  But,  although  neither  of  these  unjust  and  obnoxious  measures- 
should  be  adopted,  yet  still  the  existing  state  of  things  is  evidently  tending 
to  a  very  unfortunate  and  alarming  result.  The  different  views  and  feel- 
ings entertained  at  the  North  and  tli*^  South  upon  the  subject  of  slavery t 
and  the  agitation  of  this  question,  in  connexion  with  party  politics,  mani- 
festly tend  to  a  sectional  division  in  feeling  and  political  action. 

To  arrest  this  tendency  and  avert  so  fatal  a  result,  should  be  the  effort 
of  every  one  who  duly  appreciates  the  importance  of  preserving  that 
Union  under  which  we  have  been  so  prosperous  and  happy,  and  have  be- 
come so  great  and  powerful. 

As  I  was  born  and  educated  in  the  North,  and  have  for  more  than  thirty- 
years  resided  in  the  South,  or  in  a  slaveholding  State,  I  trust  I  may,  with, 
some  freedom  and  without  offence,  examine  this  subject  of  slavery,  and 
more  especially  in  view  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  North  in  regard 
to  it. 

There  has  evidently  been  some  new  light,  or,  perhaps,  I  may  with  more 
propriety  say  obscurity,  thrown  upon  it  since  I  left  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. If  the  views  and  feelings  which  now  seem  to  prevail  were  entertain- 
ed in  my  day,  or  when  I  resided,  there,  I  could  hardly  have  escaped  their 
influence,  and  have  selected  a  slave  State  for  my  permanent  residence, . 


It  is  true,  I  did  not  select  Kentucky  because  slavery  existed  there;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  that  circumstance  constituted  any  objection.  1  am  con- 
fident it  formed  no  part  of  my  education  to  listen  to  lectures  upon  the  in- 
justice and  sin  of  slavery,  and  its  continuance  in  the  South.  In  those 
days  Abolitionists  and  Abolition  societies — the  party  styling  itself,  par  ex- 
cellence, the  Liberty  party,  and  the  one-idea  Free-soil  party — were  un- 
known. These  new  sects  have  sprung  up  under  the  influence  of  the 
boasted  progress  of  the  age,  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  But  this  progress 
of  the  age  is  in  some  respects  like  a  high  tide  in  our  mighty  rivers  ;  it 
raises  a  vast  amount  of  trash  and  rubbish,  known  in  the  West  and  South 
by  the  general  term  drift,  and  in  the  North,  I  believe,  flood-wood,  which 
would  otherwise  slumber  and  decay  in  silence  upon  the  bank.  While  the 
tide  lasts,  it  floais  with  some  appearance  of  importance;  often  to  the  serious 
annoyance  of  the  noble  steamer  and  other  useful  craft.  But  when  the 
stream  again  retires  within  its  natural  channel,  it  ceases  to  annoy  and  is 
seen  no  more.  And  such  will  be  the  inevitable  destiny  of  those  reforming 
sects,  wise  above  what  is  written,  when  the  current  of  public  opinion  shall 
become  tranquil  and  rational. 

In  regard  to  the  fanatical  Abolitionists  who  are  struggling  for  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  whole  country  and  the  world, 
reckless  alike  as  to  means  and  consequences,  it  is  useless  to  waste  a  word. 
That  sect  is  so  lost  to  all  the  dictates  of  reason,  justice,  and  humanity,  that 
any  appeal  to  them  would  be  utterly  unavailing.  Such  men  are  as  wild 
and  deluded  as  those  who,  a  century  or  so  ago,  hung  honest  women  for 
witches,  and  drove  out  honest  Quakers  as  heretics.  This  happened  even 
in  the  good  old,  and  now  great  and  splendid,  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  same  delusion,  although  not  to  the  same  extent,  prevailed  in 
the  renowned  Old  Dominion.  And  it  may  be  possible  that  the  fanaticism 
of  this  sect  is  the  result  of  some  hereditary  taint  or  obliquity.  I  under- 
stand their  number  is  very  limited  ;  and  it  will  certainly  become  more  so, 
should  reason  ever  resume  the  helm  in  their  minds. 

But  I  apprehend  I  am  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  people  in  the  North — and  by  the  North  I  include  all  the 
non-slaveholding  States — entertain  very  erroneous  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  its  condition,  the  practicability  of  emancipation,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  slaveholders.  The  idea  that  it  is  unjust  and  sinful 
for  the  South  to  retain  in  servitude,  instead  of  emancipating,  their  slaves, 
which  I  think  is  a  pretty  generally  prevailing  sentiment,  is  certainly 
founded  in  error,  and  must  be  the  result  of  feeling,  rather  than  reflection 
and  an  unprejudiced  investigation  of  the  subject. 

Now,  whether  slavery  was  originally  a  moral  wrong,  is  a  question  I  shall 


not  stop  to  examine;  for,  whether  so  or  not,  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
present  question,  in  regard  to  slavery  as  it  now  exists  and  its  continuance 
in  this  country,  than  the  fall  of  Adam  or  original  sin.  I  will,  however, 
take  occasion  to  say,  that  the  condition  of  the  African,  brought  to  this 
country  by  it,  has,  beyond  question,  been  improved,  and  the  Christian 
philanthropist  has  strong  hopes  that  slavery  in  America  may,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  be  the  means  of  spreading  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and 
of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  most  benighted,  degraded,  and  barbarous 
quarter  of  the  globe — of  ultimately  illuminating  and  civilizing  even  Africa. 

Nor  need  I  inquire  whether  slavery  is  a  social  or  domestic  evil;  for  if  it 
is,  the  North  may  aggravate,  but  cannot  cure  it. 

To  determine  what  would  be  right  and  what  wrong  in  regard  to  it,  or 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  for  the  South  to  retain  their  slaves  in  servitude, 
we  must  look  at  the  institution  as  it  is,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending 
it.  Tested  in  this  way,  duty,  Christian  duty,  and  interest  dictate  the  same 
course — and  each  forbids  emancipation. 

The  result  of  my  experience  and  reflection  is,  that  so  long  as  the  white 
and  African  races  constitute  the  same  community,  and  the  latter  in  point 
of  numbers  approximate  any  where  near  the  former,  the  safest  and  hap- 
piest, and,  indeed,  the  only  safe  and  happy,  relation  for  both  races,  is  that 
of  master  and  servant.  And  I  am  satisfied  no  unprejudiced  mind,  which 
will  thoroughly  investigate  the  subject,  will  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 
That  relation  will  secure  to  each  race  or  class  the  greatest  security  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  general  emancipation  of  slavery  in  the  South  would  result,  if  not  in 
the  ruin,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  each  class,  and  more  especially  the 
colored.  It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  and  inhumanity  to  the  slave,  not 
surpassed  by  the  people  of  the  North  turning  off,  helpless  and  destitute, 
upon  the  world,  their  infant  children  to  shift  for  themselves.  But  why 
enlarge  upon  this  question  ?  Emancipation,  in  a  word,  would  be  madness. 
What  could  be  done  with  the  slaves,  if  emancipated  ?  Would  the  North 
receive  them?  No.  Some  of  the  non  slaveholding  States  exclude  them 
as  far  as  possible  by  law,  and  even  resort  to  force  to  break  up  their  settle- 
ments, even  when  upon  their  own  soil,  and  expel  them.  If  they  were  to 
remain  in  the  South,  they  would  necessarily  be  a  degraded  caste,  and  vir- 
tually slaves — wretched  and  miserable  beyond  their  present  condition. 

The  boasted  emancipation  by  Great  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  of  her  West  India  slaves,  has  proved,  so  far  as  any  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  blacks  was  contemplated,  an  entire 
failure.  There  are  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  northern  gentlemen,  who 
know,  and  who  have  been  interested  in  knowing,  that  a  more  degraded 


and  miserable  race  of  human  beings  can  hardly  be  found  upon  the  globe. 
And  what  is  Great  Britain  now  doing  or  permitting  to  be  done  ?  I  under- 
rstand  that  Africans  by  thousands,  probably  those  captured  from  slavers, 
upon  some  indenture  system,  are  removed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  they  are  held  in  a  species  of  service,  varying  but 
little  from  the  former  condition  of  slavery  in  those  islands. 

I  will  not,  however,  dwell  longer  upon  a  proposition  which  will  not  be 
-controverted  by  any  one  correctly  informed  as  to  the  facts,  and  whose 
•mind  is  not  warped  by  prejudice.  But,  sir,  can  the  people  of  the  North 
%e  aware  to  what  extent  they  would  be  affected  on  the  score  of  interest  by 
disturbing  slavery  in  the  South  ?  Do  they  appreciate  the  fact  that  almost 
every  interest  and  department  of  labor  draws  largely  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  labor  of  slaves  ?  Not  the  manufacturer  of  cotton  only,  and  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  employed  in  that  business,  but  almost  every 
class  of  mechanics — also  the  shipping,  mercantile,  and  agricultural  or  farm- 
ing interest;  for  the  prosperity  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  prosperous 
<©ondition  of  the  other  interests  or  classes.  Why,  sir,  the  cotton-gin  and 
almost  every  implement  and  instrument  used  in  the  culture  of  cotton  and 
the  cane,  and  all  the  machinery  in  the  sugar-making  process,  the  clothing 
of  all  kinds  for  slaves,  the  provision  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  numerous 
■other  articles,  are  almost  exclusively  the  product  of  northern  labor.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  pursue  this  inquiry  further  in  the  detail,  and  show 
to  what  extent  the  North  realizes  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  slaves,  but 
.time  will  not  permit. 

If,  then,  as  we  are  authorized  to  assume,  benevolence  and  philanthropy- — 
la  a  word,  duty — forbid  any  change  in  the  institution  of  slavery;  and  if  the 
■prosperity  of  the  North,  as  well  as  the  South,  essentially  depends,  as  it 
manifestly  does,  upon  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  institu- 
tion by  the  South,  upon  what  ground  can  we  account,  even  if  the  Consti- 
tution were  entirely  out  of  the  question,  for  the  perpetual  irritation  and 
annoyance  to  which  the  South  are  subjected  ?  Do  not  the  South  and  all 
theiv  slaves  constitute  a  portion  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  a  common 
country  ? 

"Slfhy,  then,  lecture  the  South,  in  this  Hall  and  over  the  whole  North,  by 
resolutions  of  conventions  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — and,  still  worse,  by  reso- 
lutions of  whole  States,  through  their  Legislatures — upon  the  injustice, 
■suirse,  and  sin  of  slavery;  to  say  nothing  of  the  untiring  assaults  of  the 
p?ess,  in  countless  thousands  of  tracts  and  novels,  and  every  other  species 
<of  publication  ?  Why,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  render  it  odious  to 
add  the  owner  in  the  reclamation  of  his  fugitive  slaves,  and  even  penal  for 
-State  officers  to  interfere  ?    Why  tell  the  South  that  slavery  shall  never 


be  extended,  but  confined  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  thereby  forcing  the  South  to  the  suicidal  act  of  emanci- 
pation ?  Such  was  the  benevolent  and  generous  policy  avowed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Stevens.) 

All  this  not  only  irritates,  but  seriously  affects,  the  South  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  constitutional  rights.  It  is  of  no  service,  but  a  positive  in- 
jury to  the  slave.  It  has  no  tendency  to  loosen,  but  may  render  it  neces- 
sary to  tighten,  his  bonds.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  North, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  you  embarrass  the  South  you  affect  your  own  in- 
terest. 

Why,  sir,  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  strange  that  a  people,  unsur- 
passed for  intelligence  and  sagacity,  and  for  an  abiding,  sleepless  regard  for 
their  own  interests,  as  is  certainly  a  portion  of  the  North,  should  have  been 
so  mistaken  and  misled  upon  this  subject.  But  the  marvel  measurably 
ceases  when  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  means  employed 
for  exciting  the  public  mind  and  for  the  manufacture  of  public  opinion. 

The  examination  of  the  subject  has  been  ex  parte — one-sided.  Lecturing 
fanatics  and  vagabonds  at  first  went  through  the  country  exhibiting,  not 
in  imagination,  as  has  been  done  in  this  chamber,  but  actual  chains  and 
manacles,  and  the  most  horrid  instruments  for  punishment,  as  indicative  of 
the  savage  cruelty  of  the  master  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  slave. 
They  had  the  field  entirely  to  themselves.  The  slaveholder  was  calum- 
niated, denounced  as  an  unfeeling  tyrant,  and  the  condition  and  treatment 
of  the  slave  grossly  misrepresented.  The  subject  found  its  way  into  the 
school-house  and  the  pulpit;  and,  finally,  the  feeling  was  rendered  avail- 
able by  the  political  demagogue  and  carried  into  the  ballot-box.  This  feel- 
ing has  progressed  till  the  current  has  become  so  deep  and  strong,  that,  in 
many  instances,  those  who  would,  find  it  fraught  with  political  danger  to 
resist  it. 

It  is  proper,  and  I  will  here  take  occasion  to  state  that,  so  far  as  I  have 
or  may  speak  of  the  course  of  the  North  or  the  South  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  1  do  not  design  my  remarks  to  apply  indiscriminately  to  the 
whole  North  or  South — for  I  am  aware  such  an  application  of  them  would 
be  unjust — but  only  to  such  portions  of  either  as  they  may  be  properly  ap- 
plicable to. 

But,  sir,  the  state  of  feeling  to  which  I  was  alluding  has  been  seized 
upon  at  the  South  for  party  purposes.  Leading  men  in  the  North,  with  a 
view  to  render  them  unpopular  and  odious  in  the  South,  have  been  un- 
justly denounced  as  Abolitionists  and  enemies  to  the  South.  And  such 
has  been  the  effect  of  those  different  sectional  views  and  feelings,  that,  to 
render  a  candidate  acceptable  to  both  sections,  zealous  and  unscrupulous 
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partisans,  like  pirates,  have  had  to  run  him  with  two  sets  of  papers,  fraud 
ulent  creeds  and  flags,  prepared  to  use  one  or  another  to  suit  the  latitude.. 

To  secure  the  election,  however,  of  the  gallant  and  patriotic  individual 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  I  am  not  aware  that  such  practices 
were  deemed  necessary.  The  people  believed  him  honest,  intelligent, 
brave,  and  patriotic,  and  as  such  were  satisfied  to  elect  him;  and  they 
have  not  and  will  not  be  deceived  in  him. 

I  desire,  sir,  to  say  a  word  or  two  more,  with  a  view  further  to  show  the 
palpable  inconsistency  of  a  portion,  at  all  events  of  the  North,  in  regard 
to  slavery.  If  it  is  so  odious  in  their  eyes,  and  the  existence  and  continu- 
ance of  it  are  regarded  as  a  moral  wrong,  as  a  sin,  why  encourage  it  and 
grow  rich  upon  it?  Why  not  throw  overboard,  as  was  the  tea,  the  contam- 
inated articles,  the  products  of  slave  labor?  Why,  sir,  the  people  of  the 
North,  in  receiving  and  using  the  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  rice,  and  tobacco,, 
knowing  as  they  do  that  they  are  produced  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  give 
countenance  and  are  accessories  to  the  alleged  injustice  and  sin,  as  the 
receiver  or  purchaser  of  stolen  goods  is  of  the  theft.  The  wildest  fanatic 
is  a  daily  participant  of  the  necessaries,  and  comiorts,  and  luxuries  of  life, 
produced  by  slave  labor;  and  he  is  not  restrained  from  indulgence  by  any 
conscientious  scruples. 

Again,  the  northern  creditor,  to  secure  his  debt  upon  a  southern  slave- 
holder, without  scruple  takes  a  mortgage  upon  his  slaves,  and  thereby  be- 
comes a  slave-owner.  He  never,  under  such  circumstances,  emancipates, 
but  sells.  And  no  sale,  I  apprehend,  has  ever  been  arrested  by  the  con- 
science of  a  northern  creditor.  Of  this  I  certainly  do  not  complain;  and 
I  have  only  made  these  allusions  to  show  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  sections  on  the  score  of  interest,  and  that  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ference on  the  score  of  feeling. 

I  look  upon  the  present  controversy  as  unnatural  and  unholy;  threaten- 
ing and  jeopardizing,  as  it  evidently  does,  the  safety  and  stability  of  this 
great  Government.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  present  Congress 
to  terminate  it  without  any  sacrifice,  by  any  party,  of  principle,  interest, 
honor,  or  feeling.  And  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  my  views  as  to  the 
mode,  I  desire  to  say  something  upon  the  important  and  more  immediate 
question  before  the  committee,  the  message  of  the  President  transmitting 
the  constitution  of  California. 

The  President  recommends  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  California 
with  the  constitution  submitted;  and,  as  to  the  residue  of  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico,  he  recommends  the  establishment  of  no  territorial 
governments,  or  non-action.     The  latter  recommendation  is  based  upon 


the  supposition  that  such  governments  cannot  be  established  without  con- 
tinued and  great  excitement  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 

There  is  certainly  very  plausible  ground  for  this  supposition.  An  effort 
to  establish  such  governments,  made  at  each  session  of  the  last  Congress, 
was  unavailing,  in  consequence  of  this  exciting  question.  The  question 
is  still  regarded  of  paramount  importance,  and  its  adjustment  beset  with 
serious,  but  I  trust  not  insurmountable,  difficulties.  The  present  position 
of  California,  praying  admission  as  a  State,  will  certainly,  or  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  the  entire  controversy,  so  far  as  these 
Territories  are  concerned.  It  ought  to  be  settled.  The  condition  of  the 
people  in  these  Territories,  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and,  above  all,  the 
harmony  and  safety  of  the  Union,  require  that  it  should  be  settled.  Still, 
if  this  cannot  be  effected,  if  territorial  governments  cannot  be  organized, 
or  the  question  adjusted  in  some  other  way,  Avithout  continued  and  dan- 
gerous excitement,  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  non-action  will 
be,  as  the  lesser  evil,  the  safest  and  wisest  policy.  The  rights  of  all  the 
people,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  occupation  of  the  country,  will  be  thereby 
unaffected,  and  continue  as  they  now  exist. 

California  has  formed  her  constitution,  and  prays  admission  into  the 
Union,  under  very  peculiar  and  extraordinary  circumstances;  no  State  has 
ever  been  admitted  under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  It  is  true  that 
several  Territories — Michigan,  Iowa,  Florida,  and  others — formed  consti- 
tutions, without  any  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  proceeding,  and 
under  such  circumstances  have  been  admitted;  but  they  had  organized 
territorial  governments.  Their  admission,  however,  was  irregular;  and, 
as  to  some  of  them,  grossly  so.  Texas  was  an  independent  sovereignty, 
and  owed  no  allegiance  to  this  or  any  other  Government.  California  had 
no  organized  territorial  government,  nor  was  she  an  independent  sove- 
reignty. Still,  I  am  b}'  no  means  prepared  to  say  she  has  been  in  the 
wrong  in  organizing  a  State  government,  and  seeking  admission  into  the 
Union,  whether  we  admit  her  or  not. 

When  this  Government,  in  which  was  vested  the  sovereignty  over  the 
country  by  the  cession  from  Mexico,  failed  to  exercise  it,  the  people  of 
California  had  no  alternative  but  anarchy,  or  to  form  a  government  for 
themselves.  Self-defence  and  preservation  justified  her  in  pursuing  the 
latter  course.  How  long  was  she  to  continue  in  her  abandoned  condition? 
Two  sessions  of  Congress  had  passed,  and  there  was  no  provision  for  her 
government  and  protection;  and  there  was  little  probability  that  the  efforts 
of  the  present  Congress  would  be  more  successful.  Her  condition  was 
peculiar.  She  constituted,  and  still  constitutes,  a  point  of  greater  attrac- 
tion than  any  other  in  all  the  earth.     There  was  a  rush  to  her  mountains 
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of  gold — an  influx  of  population,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  man. 
Under  such  circumstances,  she  has  formed  a  constitution  and  become  a 
State  de  facto,  and  now  asks,  not  in  contumacy,  not  in  derogation  of  our 
authority,  but  in  express  recognition  of  it,  to  be  made  a  State  dejure,  and 
admitted  into  this  great  family  of  States.  Her  constitution  was  the  work, 
and  bears  the  impress,  of  American  citizens,  and  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  with  singular  unanimity.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  even  a  sus- 
picion that  the  character  of  it  in  reference  to  slavery  is  the  result  of  any 
extraneous  influence.  It  sufficiently  appears  that  it  is  emphatically  the 
constitution  of  American  citizens  in  California,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
It  is  an  objection,  however,  entitled  to  consideration,  that  the  population, 
although  at  this  time  sufficiently  large,  was,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
unstable  and  unsettled — composed  of  individuals  not  there  with  a  view  to 
a  permanent  residence.  It  is  also  objected  that  the  boundaries  are  too 
extensive. 

But,  sir,  in  the  eyes  of  all  northern  gentlemen  these  objections  fade 
away,  and  oppose  no  obstacle  to  her  immediate  admission.  They  are  im- 
patient for  her  adoption.  They  are  anxious  to  take  her — and  no  questions 
asked.  Her  clause  excluding  slavery  covers,  like  a  mantle,  all  faults  and 
irregularities.  If  that  clause  were' expunged  or  out,  what  a  marvellous 
change  would  be  produced  in  their  views  and  feelings. 

Well,  sir,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  notwithstanding  all  the  objections, 
and  that  it  will  be  establishing  a  new  precedent — to  unite  with  them  and 
admit  California,  and  even  with  her  designated  boundary,  provided  they 
will  be  just  and  patriotic,  and  settle  the  whole  controversy  as  to  the  resi- 
due of  these  Territories. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  measure  providing  for  the  admission  of  California  and 
the  organization  of  territorial  governments  for  the  residue  of  California 
and  New  Mexico  without  the  Wilmot  proviso,  leaving  the  question  of 
slavery  to  be  settled  by  the  proper  constitutional  tribunal — the  Judiciary,  in 
the  first  instance,  should  the  question  arise;  and  by  the  people  in  the 
second,  whose  authority  cannot  be  questioned  when  they  come  to  form 
State  constitutions. 

And  how  is  it  possible  that  northern  gentlemen,  Whigs  or  Democrats, 
can  resist  the  settlement,  in  this  mode,  of  this  exciting  and  distracting 
controversy?  Why  leave  it  open  for  continued  strife  and  agitation,  which 
have  already  jarred  the  very  foundations  of  our  political  edifice?  Such  a 
measure  will  leave  the  rights  of  all  parties  precisely  where  they  are  at 
present,  or  would  be  if  the  country  is  left,  uncared  for  by  this  Government, 
to  shift  for  itself  as  best  it  can.  It  is  the  South  will  have  most  ground  of 
objection.     As  to  the  North,  a  State  is  admitted  in  all  respects  agreeably 
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to  her  wishes.  In  point  of  territorial  extent,  equal  or  nearly  so  to  three 
States  of  the  first  class,  with  a  sea-coast  extent  upon  the  Pacific  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  miles,  abounding  in  gold  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
avarice,  and  with  a  constitution  excluding  slavery.  In  comparison  with 
this  El  Dorado,  this  land  of  gold,  the  residue  of  this  Mexican  territory,  for 
which  governments  are  sought  to  be  established,  is  of  little  value. 

And  how,  sir,  has  this  vast  Mexican  territory  been  acquired?  Whether 
by  conquest  or  purchase,  it  has  been  acquired  b3r  the  common  valor,  and 
suffering  and  treasure  of  the  nation,  and  belongs  to  all  the  people — not  to 
one  State,  or  class  of  States,  nor  to  one  class  of  the  people  more  than 
another.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  in  violation  of  all  the 
principles  of  justice  and  equality  to  exclude  a  large  class  from  any  partici- 
pation in  the  enjoyment  of  a  country  they  have  contributed  in  common  to 
acquire;  for  such  is  the  effect  of  this  Wilmot  proviso  or  the  inhibition  of 
slavery.  Justice  and  equity  would  forbid  this,  even  if  it  were  conceded 
that  Congress  had  the  constitutional  power.  But  the  South  denies  the 
power.  Such  is  the  undoubting  opinion  of  many  of  our  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  jurists,  and,  I  think,  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  South. 
The  South  has  been  willing  to  submit  her  constitutional  right  to  remove 
and  hold  their  slaves  in  this  Territory  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  abide  the  result.  And  this  mode  of  compromising  and  settling 
the  question  would  have  saved  the  country  from  all  or  much  of  this  ex- 
citement. 

But  northern  gentlemen,  with  some  exceptions,  claim  the  power.  They 
insist,  also,  that  slavery  is  excluded  by  Mexican  law;  and  contend,  more- 
over, if  it  were  not,  that  it  cannot  exist  there  without  express  authority  of 
law.  Every  northern  man  contends  for  this,  and  professes  to  have  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  Besides  all,  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  North, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  of  all  his  race  in  any  age  or  country,  is  willing  to 
rely  upon  the  character  of  the  country,  the  irrepealable  law  of  God  and 
nature,  for  excluding  slavery  from  the  residue  of  this  Territory.  Upon 
the  position  assumed  by  northern  gentlemen,  then,  this  proviso  is  wholly 
unnecessary  and  useless.  But,  sir,  it  is  more  and  worse  than  useless;  it 
is,  under  the  circumstances,  a  wanton  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
South.  It  indicates  not  only  a  want  of  respect  for  their  feelings,  but  their 
opinions.  If,  however,  the  South  is  right,  and  Congress  has  Dot  the 
power,  then  it  is  not  only  an  outrage  upon  their  feelings,  but  upon  their 
constitutional  rights.  Why,  then,  should  northern  gentlemen  so  pertina- 
ciously insist  upon  this  offensive,  and,  according  to  their  own  avowed 
sentiments,  useless  provision?  Why  not  display  the  magnanimity  and 
patriotism  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  whom  I 
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have  alluded — leave  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the  character  of  the 
country,  by  the  Judiciary,  and  the  people  of  those  Territories,  and  relieve 
the  country  from  the  agitation  and  alarm  that  now  pervades  it? 

But,  sir,  in  support  of  this  proviso,  or  inhibitory  policy,  gentlemen — 
and  more  especially  my  friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Campbell) — have  refer- 
red to  and  relied  upon  the  opinions  of  distinguished  patriots  and  states- 
men, and  the  views  of  the  people  of  several  of  the  States — North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Virginia — about  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  What 
was  the  condition  of  slavery  at  that  period  I  have  no  time  to  inquire,  and 
it  is  not  important.  The  objection,  however,  seems  to  have  been  more 
particularly  against  the  African  slave  trade.  But  what  did  these  eminent 
men  do  afterwards,  and  after  our  independence  had  been  established?  In 
the  most  solemn  and  important  act  of  their  lives,  with  the  Father  of  his 
country  at  their  head,  they  not  only  recognised  and  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  in  all  time  to  come,  but  authorized  the  continuance  of 
the  African  slave  trade  for  twenty  years,  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  slaves  in  the  country.  For  this  provision  voted 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  The  former  realized  the  money  by  the 
traffic;  the  latter  desired  and  obtained  the  slaves.  And  what  State  resisted 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  on  account  of  this  provision,  or  of  any 
other  in  reference  to  slavery?  It  was  opposed  by  no  State  on  that  account, 
so  far  as  my  recollection  extends.  If  all  this  was  the  result  of  compro- 
mise in  forming  the  Constitution,  it  was  a  noble  example,  which  we  ought 
to  follow  for  its  preservation. 

But  the  question  is,  what  would  these  illustrious  men  now  do  in  regard 
to  this  inhibitory  policy,  if  they  were  now  here,  and  could  be  heard  in 
this  Hall?  Would  they,  under  the  change  of  circumstances,  when  we 
have  more  slaves  than  the  entire  population  in  1575 — when  emancipation 
cannot  be  effected  without  ruin  to  both  races — when  the  condition  of  sla- 
very has  been  greatly  ameliorated,  and  when  slave  labor  is  employed  not 
only  beneficially  to  our  whole  country  but  to  the  whole  world — when  our 
territory  has  been  vastly  extended,  spreading  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
acquired  by  the  valor  and  treasure  of  the  whole  nation — would  they  .say, 
let  the  alien  and  the  stranger  from  all  countries,  no  matter  whether 
Christian  or  Pagan,  Mohammedan  or  Mormon,  with  one  wife  or  fifty,  oc- 
cupy in  unnumbered  thousands  our  vast  unpeopled  territories,  and  utterly 
exclude  from  every  rood  of  it  their  own  household — every  slaveholder,  al- 
though bone  of  their  bone,  and  flesh  of  their  flesh — the  founders,  and  descend- 
ants of  the  very  founders,  of  this  empire?  Would  they  say  this  is  justice;  this 
is  that  equality  upon  which  our  Union  and  Constitution  were  based?  No,  sir, 
no!  If  the  shade  of  the  most  illustrious  man,  not  only  of  his  country  but  of 
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his  whole  race,  could  arise  here,  it  would  frown  upon  and  condemn  such 
policy,  as  not  only  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but  as 
unjust  in  itself — an  outrage  upon  the  feelings  and  rights  of  the  South. 
Would  he  endorse  the  unfeeling  sentiment  of  the  member  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? No,  sir.  His  language  would  be,  you  have  territory  enough  and 
to  spare.  Humanity,  philanthropy,  as  well  as  justice  and  equality,  the 
harmony  and  safety  of  the  Union,  forbid  this  restrictive  policy. 

But,  sir,  the  South  asks  no  concession;  what  the  paramount  law  of  the 
land  secures  to  her  is  all  she  contends  for.  The  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy in  the  way  suggested — and,  I  believe,  a  proposition  to  that  effect  is 
now  before  the  committee — results  in  no  triumph  to  any  party.  It  ought 
to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  North,  in  view  of  the  admission  of  California. 
In  this  whole  matter,  however,  it  is  proper  I  should  say  I  speak  only  for 
myself;  although  I  believe  most  of  my  colleagues  are  disposed  to  sustain 
a  measure  of  the  character  which  I  have  indicated.  The  whole  country 
will  rejoice  at  the  settlement  of  this  distracting  controversy,  and  will  be 
generally  satisfied  that  it  shall  be  settled  in  that  way. 

I  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words,  sir,  in  reply  to  the  reflections  which 
have  been,  most  unjustly,  in  my  opinion,  made  upon  the  President  as  to 
his  course  in  reference  to  these  Territories.  He  informs  us  he  continued 
whatever  of  government  there  was  in  the  country  as  he  found  it,  and  dis- 
turbed no  arrangements  which  had  existed  under  his  predecessor.  Of  this 
I  have  heard  no  complaint.  But  he  recommended  the  people,  if  prepared 
to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
form,  in  effect,  State  constitutions,  and  submit  them  to  Congress,  with  a 
prayer  for  admission  as  States.  His  motive  was  patriotic — the  termina- 
tion, as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  by  the  people  themselves.  He  found  the  people  in  a  mea- 
sure without  government;  and,  at  the  same  time,  no  people  needed  the  pro- 
tection of  an  efficient  government  more.  He  recommended  them  to  do 
what,  under  the  circumstances,  self-defence  and  self-preservation  author- 
ized and  required  them  to  do — to  form  governments  for  themselves.  This 
they  have  done,  but  not,  it  would  seem,  at  the  instance  of  the  President, 
or  in  consequence  of  his  recommendation.  The  constitution  of  California 
is  now  before  us,  and  whether  we  shall  admit  her  or  not  as  a  State,  is  a 
question  addressing  itself  to  our  discretion. 

As  to  the  course  of  the  President,  I  regard  it  as  dictated  by  sound  policy 
and  the  most  patriotic  motives.  There  is  certainly  some  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  same  course,  in  effect,  had  been  previously  advised  by  his 
predecessor;  but  whether  so  or  not,  is  not  deemed  very  material,  and  I 
have  no  time  to  go  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  fact. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  often  asked  what  Kentucky  would  do,  or 
how  she  stood  in  the  present  contest,  and  my  answer  has  been  a  very 
short  one :  That  Kentucky  was  against  the  proviso,  but  in  favor  of  the 
Union.  She  seems  to  have  full  confidence  in  her  delegation  in  Congress. 
Her  Legislature  has  forwarded  no  resolutions  of  instruction  or  request. 
She  has  yet  made  no  effort  by  a  dollar  and  cent  calculation  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  Union.  She  regards  it  as  priceless,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
solve  such  a  problem.  The  flattering  estimates  and  golden  results  which 
some  gentlemen  have  so  minutely  described  as  the  certain  fruits  of  dis- 
union and  a  southern  confederacy,  have  had  not  the  slightest  influence  to 
lessen  her  attachment  to  the  country  and  the  Government  as  they  now  ex- 
ist. Her  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  Union  rises  far  above 
such  speculating  and  sordid  calculations.  Love  of  liberty,  of  security,  of 
independence,  of  the  present  and  anticipated  glory  and  happiness  of  this 
magnificent  republic,  constitutes  the  basis  of  her  devotion. 

It  is  true,  a  state  of  case  may  possibly  occur,  when  her  honor,  her  inde- 
pendence, her  very  existence,  may  render  the  Union  insupportable,  and 
revolution  unavoidable.  But  nothing  will  ever  force  her  to  so  sad  and 
desperate  a  resort  but  the  sternest  necessity;  and,  should  she  ever  be 
driven  to  it,  the  case  will  be  a  plain  one.  As  one  of  her  sons  remarked, 
in  reference  to  the  memorable  shooting  or  falling  of  the  stars,  as  the  phe- 
nomenon was  called,  that  he  kept  his  eye  constantly  upon  the  north  star, 
and  concluded,  if  thai  should  fall  or  shoot  off,  the  hunt  would  be  out,  and 
that  dissolution  and  ruin  would  be  at  hand.  So,  sir,  when  Kentucky  shall 
be  for  disunion,  it  may  well  be  considered  the  time  has  come  and  the  scene 
has  closed. 

At  the  same  time,  no  State  has  greater  cause  to  complain  of  the  injustice 
of  non-slaveholding  States,  as  regards  the  abduction  and  enticing  away  of 
her  slaves,  and  the  difficulty  and  danger  in  their  reclamation. 

We  denounce,  sir,  and  punish  as  pirates,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
African  slave  trade.  The  act  of  decoying  from  the  owner  his  slave,  and 
aiding  him  in  his  escape,  is  not  less,  but  even  more  criminal.  As  to  the 
owner,  it  is  robbery;  and,  as  to  the  slave,  inhumanity;  as,  in  ninety -nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  effect  is  to  consign  him  to  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness. It  seems  to  me,  if  public  sentiment  in  the  North  were  not  de- 
praved in  regard  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  it  would  frown 
down  this  criminal  practice,  and  that  the  owner  would  be  aided,  and  not 
obstructed,  in  the  recovery  of  his  propert}r. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  adopt,  and  immediately,  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  render  available  and  efficient  the  constitutional  provision  in 
regard  to  fugitive  slaves,  and  that  the  North  will  cordially  unite  in  this 
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matter,  and  carry  out,  in  good  faith,  that  important  provision.  Interest 
and  honor,  the  harmony  and  safety  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  obligation 
imposed  by  the  Constitution,  demand  this,  that  the  South  may  be  secure 
in  the  quiet  and  unannoyed  enjoyment  of  their  property. 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  an  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties,  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  rights  and  honor  of  all  parties  concerned,  if 
honestly  desired,  ma}r  be  easily  eiFected.  And  what  a  day  of  triumph  and 
rejoicing  would  that  be  to  every  patriot,  to  every  one  who  has  ever  sent  an 
aspiration  to  Heaven  for  human  freedom,  which  should  witness  the  resto- 
ration between  the  North  and  the  South  of  that  fraternal  sympathy  and 
kindness,  respect  and  confidence,  which  united  our  ancestors  in  the  glo- 
rious struggle  for  independence  !  It  would  be  a  sad  and  gloomy  day  only 
for  demagogues,  and  fanatics,  and  the  enemies  of  free  Government. 

The  number  who  seek  revolution  or  dissolution,  per  se,  for  the  sake  of 
dissolution,  whether  in  the  North  or  the  South,  must  be  confined  to  fanat- 
ics. Possibly  there  may  be  those  who  seek  it  for  self-aggrandisement,  to 
gratify  a  reckless  and  unhallowed  ambition.  To  such,  if  any,  I  would  ap- 
ply the  withering  invocation  of  the  poet: 

"  Is  there  not  some  chosen  curse, 


Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  Heaven, 

Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 

Who  would  owe  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruin  ?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  allowable,  I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  personally,. 
no  member  of  the  committee  can  have  more  feeling,  or  a  stronger  desire 
for  the  safety  and  continuance  of  the  Union,  than  the  humble  individual 
who  now  addresses  you. 

The  bones  of  my  ancestors  sleep  beneath  the  sod  of  New  England,  and 

I  have  kindred  blood  in  almost  every  State  north  of  the  Potomac.     More 

than  twenty  years  of  the  first  part  of  my  life  were  spent  in  the  far  North, 

in  that  State  which,  politically — of  course,  in  party  politics — has  acquired 

and  well  deserves  the  flattering  cognomen  of  The  star  that  never  sets.     To 

that  gallant  and  patriotic  State,  although  differing  widely  from  her  views  in 

regard  to  slavery,  I  am  strongly  attached.     For — 

"  Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ?" 

I  claim,  however,  as  my  country,  a  land  not  limited  by  the  confines  of 
a  single  State,  but  co-extensive  with  this  broad  Union — the  land  of  Wash- 
ington and  Henry,  of  Laurens  and  Marion,  of  Hancock  and  Adams,  as 
well  as  that  of  Allen,  and  the  more  obscure,  but  romantic  and  daring, 
Boone. 
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But,  sir,  my  regard  for  the  State  of  my  birth  is  not  inconsistent  with 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  that  of  my  adoption.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
I  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  brave,  generous,  and  patriotic  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  have  been  treated  with  all  the  kindness  of  a  native  son.  To 
Kentucky  I  am  bound,  not  only  by  all  the  ties  of  interest,  and  honor,  and 
gratitude,  but  by  every  tie  of  feeling  and  affection  which  can  be  entwined 
around  the  human  heart.  And  whatever  may  be  her  course  in  regard  to 
the  present  controversy,  or  in  future  trials,  I  will  say,  in  the  expressive 
language  of  one  of  old — "Where  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where  thouliest 
I  will  lie;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 
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THE  SLAVE  QUESTION. 


SPEECH 


MR.  A.  G.  BROWN,  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  30,  1850, 

On  the  s-a/y'ect  of  Slavery,  and  on  the  actio?i  of  the  Administration  in  relation  to  Cali- 
fornia and  jYew  Mexico. 


Mr.  BROWN  said: 

Gentlemen  say  they  deprecate  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  My  judgment  approves  it.  We 
have  gone  ton  far  to  recede  without  an  adjustment 
of  our  difficulties.  Better  far  that  this  agitation 
should  never  have  commenced.  But  when  wrong 
has  been  perpetrated  on  one  side  and  resented  on 
the  other,  an  adjustment  in  some  form  is  indispen- 
sable. I:  is  better  so  than  to  Teave  the  thorn  of 
discord  thus  planted,  to  ranole  and  fester,  and 
finally  to  produce  a  never-healing  sore.  We  need 
attempt  no  such  useless  task  as  that  of  disguising 
from  ourselves,  our  constituents,  and  in  truth  the 
world  at  large,  that  ill  blood  has  been  engendered, 
that  we  are  losing  our  mutual  attachment,. that  we 
are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  estranged,  that 
the  fibers  of  the  great  cord  which  unites  us  as  one 
people  are  giving  way,  and  that  we  are  fast  ver- 
ging to  ultimate  and  final  disruption.  I  hold  no 
communion  with  the  spurious  patriotism  which 
closes  its  eyes  to  the  dangers  which  visit  us,  and 
with  a  ioud  voice,  sing  hosannas  to  the  Union; 
such  patriotism  will  not  save  the  Union,  it  is  de- 
structive of  the  Union.  Open  wide  your  eyes  and 
look  these  dangers  full  in  the  face,<and  with  strong 
arms  and  stout  hearts  assault  them,  vanquish 
them,  and  on  the  field  of  your  triumph  erect  an 
altar  sacred  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  on  that 
altar  ofier  as  a  willing  sacrifice  this  accursed  demon 
of  discord.  Do  this,  and  we  are  safe;  refuse,  and 
these  dangers  will  thicken,  these  misty  elements 
will  grow  darker  and  blacker  as  days  roll  on. 
The  storm  which  now  lingers  will  burst,  and  the 
genius  of  dissolution  will  preside  where  the  Union 
now  is. 

I  am  for  discussion,  for  an  interchange  of  senti- 
ments. Let  there  be  no  wrangling  about  small 
grievances,  but  with  an  elevated  patriotism — a  pa- 
triotism high  as  our  noble  mountains,  and  broad 
as  the  Union  itself — let  us  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  us. 

In  all  matters  of  dispute  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider who  committed  the  fir3t  wrong;  until  this  is 
done,  no  satisfactory  basis  of  an  adjustment  can 
bd  established. 

The  Union  is  divided  in  sentiment  upon  a  great 
question,  by  a  geographical  line.  The  North  is 
opposed  to  slavery,  and  the  South  is  in  favor  of 
it.  *The  North  is  for  abolishing  it,  the  South  is  for 
maintaining  it.  The  North  is  for  confining  it  in 
its  present  limits,  where  they  fancy  it  will  lan- 
guish, ajid  languishing,  will  die.     The  South  is 


|  for  leaving  it  unrestrained  to  go  wherever  (within 
our  limits)  it  may  be  invited  by  soil,  climate,  and. 
population.  These  issues  and  their  necessary  in- 
cidents have  brought  the  two  ends  of  the  Union 
into    their   present   perilous   position — a    position 

j  from  which  one  or  the  other  must  recede,  or  a 

I  conflict  dangerous  to  liberty  and  fatal  to  the  Union 
will  certainly  ensue. 
Who  is  at  fault,  or  rather  who  was  first  in  fault 

j  in  this  fraternal  quarrel?  We  were  the  owners  of 
slaves;  we  bought  them  from  your  fathers.  We 
never  sought  to  make  slaveholders  of  you,  nor  to 
force  slavery  upon  you.  When  you  emancipated 
the  remnant  of  your  slaves,  we  did  not  interpose. 
Content  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  industry  at  home, 
within  our  own  limits,  we  never  sought  to  intrude 
upon  your  domestic  quiet.  Not  so  with  you. 
For  twenty  years  or  more,  you  have  not  ceased  to 
disturb  our  peace.  We  have  appealed  in  vain  to 
your  forbearance.  Not  only  have  you  disregarded 
these  appeals,  but  every  appeal  has  been  followed 
by  some  new  act  of  outrage  and  aggression.  We 
have  in  vain  pointed  to  our  domicils,  and  begged 
that  you  would  respect  the  feelings  of  their  inmates. 
You  have  threatened  them  with  conflagration. 
When  we  have  pointed  to  our  wives  and  our 
sleeping  infants,  and  in  their  names  besought  your 
forbearance,  you  have  spurned  our  entreaties  and 
mocked  the  fears  of  these  sacred  pledges  of  our 
love.  Long  years  of  outrage  upon  our  feelings 
and  disregard  of  our  rights  have  awakened  in  every 
southern  heart  a  feeling  of  stern  resistance. 
Think  what  you  will,  say  what  you  will,  perpe- 
trate again  and  again  if  you  will,  these  acts  of 
lawless  tyranny;  the  day  and  the  hour  is  at  hand 
when  every  southern  son  will  rise  in  rebellion, 
when  every  tongue  will  say, give  us  justice  orgive 
as  death. 

I  repeat,  we  have  never  sought  to  disturb  your 
quiet.  We  have  forborne  to  retaliate  your 
wrongs.     Content  to  await  a  returning  sense  of 

justice,  we  have  submitted.  That  sense  of  justice, 
we  fear,  never  will  return,  and  submission  is  no 
longer  a  virtue.  We  owe  it  to  you,  to  ourselves* 
to  our  common  country,  to  the  friends  of  freedoa*  * 
throughout  the  world,  to  warn  you  that  we  intend, : 
to  submit  no  longer.  ' 

Gentlemen  tell  us  they  do  not  believe  the  S©u.Uy 
is  in  earnest.     They  believe  we  will  still  submit.  ' 
Let  me  warn  them  to  put  away  that  delusion;.     It 
is  fatal  to  the  cause  of  peace.     If  the  North,  em-» 
brace  it  the  Union  is  gone.      It  ia  treason   to* 
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encourage  a  hope  of  submission.  Tell  the  truth, 
speak  out  boldly,  go  home  and  tell  your  people 
the  issue  is  made  up;  they  must  now  choose  be- 
tween non-interference  with  southern  rights  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  on  the 
other.  Tell  them  the  South  asks  nothing  from 
their  bounty,  but  only  asks  their  forbearance. 

The  specious  arguments  by  which  you  cover  up 
your  unauthorized  attempts  to  drive  us  from  the 
Territories  may  deceive  the  unwary,  but  an  en- 
lightened public  sentiment  will  not  fail  to  detect 
its  fallacy,  and  posterity  will  award  you  the  credit 
of  destroying  the  Union  in  a  lawless  effort  to  seize 
the  spoils  of  a  victory  won  by  other  hearts  and 
hands  than  yours.  Territory  now  free  must  re- 
main free,  say  you.  Who  gave  you  the  right  to 
speak  thus  oracularly  ?  Is  this  an  acquisition  of 
your  own,  or  is  it  a  thing  obtained  by  the  joint 
effort  of  us  all  ?  I  have  been  told  that  the  United 
States  acquired  the  territory  from  Mexico,  and 
that  the  Congress,  speaking  for  the  United  States, 
must  dispose  of  it.  Technically  speaking,  the 
United  States  did  make  the  acquisition;  but  what 
is  the  United  States  ?  a  mere  agent  for  the  States, 
holding  for  them  certain  political  powers  in  trust, 
to  be  exercised  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  among 
these  is  the  power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace. 
In  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  territory  was 
acquired,  and  for  whom?  Not  certainly  for  the 
agent,  but  for  the  principal.  Not  for  the  United 
States,  but  the  States. 

Who  fought  the  battles,  who  won  the  victories 
which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  ?  The  people  of 
the  United  States  ?  Certainly  not.  There  is  no 
such  tiling  as  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
can  perform  no  act — have  in  fact  no  political  ex- 
istence. Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  elect 
this  Congress?  No;  we  are  elected  by  States — 
most  of  us  by  districts  in  States.  The  States  elect 
Senators,  and  the  President  is  himself  elected  by 
State  electoral  colleges,  and  not  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  such  political 
body  as  the  people  of  the  United  States;  they  can 
do  nothing,  have  done  nothing,  have  in  fact  no 
existence.  When  the  war  with  Mexico  began, 
on  whom  did  the  President  call?  Not,  certainly, 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  by  States,  and  by  States  they 
responded,  by  States  they  made  their  contributions 
to  the  grand  army;  and  whatever  was  acquired, 
was  of  necessity  acquired  for  the  States,  each  hav- 
ing an  equal  interest;  and  the  United  States,  as 
agent,  trustee,  or  general  repository  of  the  com- 
mon ftmd,  is  bound  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  the  parties  interested. 

The  army  was  created  and  supported  by  thirty 
sovereignties  allied  together.  These  sovereignties 
acted  through  a  common  head  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare  of  all.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  head  may  rightfully  appropriate 
the  award  of  the  conflict  to  fifteen  of  the  allies, 
leaving  nothing  to  the  remaining  fifteen.  Sov- 
ereigns are  equal;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  great 
or  small  sovereigns,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
sovereigns  of  great  and  small  degree.  They  are 
equals,  except  when  by  conventional  agreement 
that  equality  is  destroyed.  No  such  agreement 
has  been  made  between  the  sovereigns  composing 
our  Confederacy.  Hence,  Delaware  is  equal  to 
New  York,  and  the  fifteen  Southern  States  are 
equal  to  the  fifteen  Northern  States.    It  follows 


that  the  fifteen  sovereignties  of  the  North  cannot 
exclude  the  fifteen  sovereignties  of  the  South  from 
an  equal  participation  in  and  control  over  the  joint 
acquisition  or  property  of  all.  Nor  can  the  com- 
mon agent,  the  United  States,  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  fifteen  northern  in  preference  to  those 
of  the  fifteen  southern  allies.  So  long  as  one  of 
the  sovereigns  in  alliance  protests  against  a  com- 
mon disposition  of  what  belongs  to  all  and  to  each 
one  in  an  equal  degree,  no  disposition  can  be 
rightfully  made.  The  strong  may  take  by  force 
from  the  weak,  but  in  such  case  power  gives  the 
right.  The  North  may  take  from  the  South  in 
this  way,  unless  perchance  it  should  turn  out  in 
the  course  of  the  conflict  that  the  South  is  the 
stronger  party,  in  which  case  it  would  be  our 
right  to  take  from  you. 

Without  pursuing  this  course  of  reasoning,  un- 
profitable as  I  feel  it  must  be,  I  come  at  once  to 
the  conclusion,  that  we  of  Mississippi  have  the 
same  right  to  go  into  the  Territories  with   our 
slave  property  as  you  of  New  York  have  to. go 
there  with  your  personal  estate  of  whatever  kind. 
And  if  you  deny  us  this  right,  we  will  resist  your 
authority,  and  to  the  last  extremity.     You  affect 
to  think  us  not  in  earnest  in  this  declaration.  Look 
at  the  attitude  of  the  South;  hear  her  voice  as  it 
comes  up  from  her  bench,  her  bar,  her  legislative 
halls,  and,  above  all,  from  her  people.     Sir,  there 
is  not  a  hamlet  in  the  South  from  which  you  will 
not  hear  the  voice  of  stern  resistance  to  your  law- 
less mandate.      Our  men  will  write  it  on  their 
shields,  our  women  will  teach  little  children  to 
lisp  it  with  their  earliest  breath.      I  invoke  your 
forbearance  on  this  question.    Ask  yourselves  if  it 
is  right  to  exasperate  eight  millions  of  people  upon 
an  abstraction;  a  matter  to  us  of  substance  and  of 
life,  but  to  you  the  merest  shadow  of  an  abstraction. 
Is  it  likely,  let  me  ask,  that  the  Union  can  survive 
the  shock  which  must  ensue  if  you  drive  eight 
millions  of  people  to  madness  and  desperation? 
Look,  sir,  to  the  position  of  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  the  glorious  old  State 
of  South  Carolina;  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of 
these,  and  all  the  southern  States,  as  they  come  to 
us  upon  every  breeze  that  sweeps  from  the  South, 
and  tell  me  if  we  are  not  sporting  above  a  volcano. 
Oh  !  gentlemen,  pause,  I  beseech  you,  in  this  mad 
career.     The  South  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not 
submit  to  your  demand.     The  consequences   to 
her  are  terrible  beyond  description;  to  you  for- 
bearance would  be  a  virtue — virtue  adorned  with 
love,  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism.     To  some  men 
I  can  make  no  appeal.     I  appeal  not  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.     He,  like  Peter  the  Hermit,  feels 
himself  under  some  religious  obligation  to  lead  on 
this  crusade.  •  I  make  no  appeal  to  the  putative 
father  of  the  Wilmot  proviso;  like  Ephraim,  he 
is  joined  to  his  idols — I  will  let  him  alone.     But  to 
sound  men,  to  patriotic  and  just  men,  I  do  make 
a  solemn  appeal  that  they  array  themselves  on  the 
side   of  the  Constitution,   and  save  the  Union, 
When  the  fatal  step  is  taken  it  will  be  too  late  to 
repent  the  folly  of  this  hour.     When  the  deed  is 
done,  and  the  fatal  consequences  have  fallen  upon 
us,  it  will  be  vain,  idle,  worse  than  folly  to  depre- 
cate the  evil  councils  which  now  prevail.    Now, 
now  is  the  time  for  good  men  to  do  their  duty. 
Let  those  who  desire  to  save  the  Constitution  anrj 
the  Union  come  out  from  among  the  wicked  ancl 
array  themselves  on  the  side  of  justice.    And  here 


in  this  Hall,  erected  by  our  fathers  and  dedicated 
to  liberty  and  law,  we  will  make  new  vows,  enter 
into  new  covenants  to  stand  together  and  fight  the 
demon  of  discord  until  death  shall  summon  ua  to 
another  and  bettor  world. 

You  think  that  slavery  is  a  great  evil.  Very 
well,  think  so;  but  keep  your  thoughts  to  your- 
selves. If  it  be  an  evil,  it  is  our  evil;  if  it  be  a 
curse,  it  is  our  curse.  We  are  not  seeking  to  force 
it  upon  you;  we  intend  to  keep  it  ourselves.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  come  in  contact  with  this  cry- 
ing evil,  stay  where  you  are,  it  will  never  pursue 
you. 

For  myself,  I  regard  slavery  as  a  great  moral, 
social,  political,  and  religious  blessing — a  blessing 
to  the  slave  and  a  blessing  to  the  master. '  This  is 
my  opinion.  I  do  not  seek  to  propagate  it.  It 
does  not  concern  me  whether  you  think  so  or  not. 
I  have  seen  more  of  slavery  than  you,  know  more 
about  it;  and  my  opinions  are,  I  think,  worth 
more  than  yours.  Slavery,  African  slavery,  was, 
as  I  religiously  believe,  planted  in  this  country 
through  the  providence  or  God;  and  He,  in  His 
own  good  time,  will  take  it  away.  Civilization 
dawned  in  Africa.  The  Christian  religion  was 
preached  to  the  African  rncp.  before  its  votaries 
carried  it  to  other  lands.  Africa  had  the  glad  ti- 
dings of  the  Saviour  lon^  before  his  divine  mission 
was  revealed  to  us.  Anil  where  isshe  now?  Cen- 
turies have  passed  away,  and  all  traces  of  Christi- 
anity, every  vestige  of  civilization,  have  departed 
from  that  degraded  and  benighted  land — a  race 
of  cannibals,  roasting,  eating  men  as  wc  do  swine 
and  cattle.  Resisting  with  fire  and  sword  all  efforts 
of  Christian  ministers  to  lift  them  from  the  deep 
degradation,  they  perseveringly  worship  idols  and 
graven  images,  and  run  continually  after  false  gods. 
Look  at  the  condition  of  this  people,  and  contrast 
it  with  the  worst  condition  of  the  same  race  in 
this  country,  and  tell  me  if  the  eye  of  fancy,  in  its 
utmost  stretch,  can  measure  the  elevation  at  which 
the  Southern  slave  stands  above  the  African  in  his 
native  jungle?  And  yet  philanthropy,  double  dis- 
tilled, extra  refined  philanthropy,  bewails  in  pite- 
ous accents  the  fallen  condition  of  the  poor  slave. 
The  negro  race  in  the  South  have  been  civilized; 
many  of  them  evangelized.  Some  are  pure  chris- 
tians; all  have  been  improved  in  their  moral,  so- 
cial, and  religious  condition.  And  who  shall  under- 
take to  say  it  was  not  within  the  providence  of 
their  Creator  to  transplant  them  to  our  soil  for 
wise,  beneficent,  and  holy  purposes? 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose,  to  discuss  this  prop- 
osition. The  subject,  in  this  view  of  it,  belongs 
rather  to  the  pulpit  than  to  the  halls  of  legislation. 

It  may  seem  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  North  and  South,  and  the 
dangerous  issues  to  which  it  is  conducting  us,  out 
of  time  and  out  of  place  for  us  to  discuss  the  value 
of  the  Union.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  such  a  discussion.  It  is  a  discussion  not  to 
be  coveted,  but  one  which  the  times  and  tempers 
of  men  have  forced  upon  us.  It  is  useless  to  deny 
that  the  Union  is  in  danger.  To  discuss  its  value 
is  to  ascertain  its  worth.  When  we  shall  have 
done  this,  we  can  better  decide  how  great  a  sacri- 
fice we  can  afford  to  make  to  secure  its  perpetuity. 

We  of  the  South  have  ever  been  the  fast  friends  II 
of  the  Union.  We  have  been  so  f.  om  an  earnest  | 
attachment  to  its  founders,  and  fr  >m  a  feeling  rfj 
elevated  patriotism,  a  patiiotism  when  rises  above  .1 


all  groveling  thoughts,  and  entwines  itself  about 
our  country,  and  our  whole  country.  We  have 
made,  and  are  now  making  day  by  day,  greater 
sacrifices  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  Union  in  all 
its  purity  and  dignity,  than  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Drop  for  a  moment  the  sacrifice  of 
feeling;  forget  the  galling  insults  you  are  habitu- 
ally heaping  upon  us,  and  let  us  look  to  other  sac- 
rifices. We  export  annually  in  rice,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  the  peculiar  products  of  our  soil,  more 
than  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  in  value. 
Your  whole  national  exports  do  but  a  little  exceed 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars.  These 
articles  of  southern  export  are  the  support  of  your 
immense  carrying  trade,  and  of  all  your  flourish- 
ing and  profitable  commerce;  and  these  do  not  in- 
clude the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Flor- 
ida, nor  do  I  estimate  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  If  all  these  were 
embraced,  our  exports  could  not  fall  short  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  I  need 
not  add  that  as  a  separate,  independent  Confed- 
eracy we  should  have  the  heaviest  agricultural 
export  of  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and 
that  our  wealth  would  in  a  short  time  be  commen- 
surate with  our  immense  exports,  no  reasonable 
man  can  doubt.  In  the  Union,  our  exports  become 
the  common  trading  fund  of  the  nation,  and  the 
profits  go  into  the  general  coffers.  We  know  all  this; 
and  more,  weknow  howmuch  we  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Government,  and  we  know  too  how 
little  we  get  back.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  dis- 
cuss questions  like  this,  but  a  solemn  duty  I  will 
not  forego,  from  any  mawkish,  sentimental  devo- 
tion to  the  Union.  It  is  right  that  we  fully  under- 
stand one  another.  You  think  the.  South  is  not  in 
earnest.  Now,  this  opinion  is  based  upon  one  of 
two  hypotheses,  either  that  we  are  too  much  de- 
voted to  the  Union  to  run  the  hazard  of  its  disso- 
lution by  a  manly  vindication  of  our  rights;  or 
else  that  we  are  afraid  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a 
dissolution.  That  we  have  loved  the  Union  is 
most  true.  That  our  affections  entwine  them- 
selves about  it,  and  are  reluctant  to  give  it  up,  is 
also  true.  But  our  affection  is  no  ordinary  plant. 
Nourish  it,  and  it  will  grow  in  the  poorest  soil. 
Neglect  it,  or  trample  upon  it,  and  it  will  perish 
in  the  richest  fields.  I  will  not  recount  the  story 
of  our  wrongs.  I  but  ask  you,  can  such  wrongs 
ever  be  the  handmaids  of  love,  of  that  mutual  and 
earnest,  devoted  love  which  stood  god  father  when 
the  infant  Union  was  baptized,  and  without  whose 
fostering  care  it  cannot,  will  not,  must  not  survive  ? 
Throw  an  impartial  eye  over  the  history  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  answer  me  if  there  is  any 
thing  there  which  challenges  our  devotion  ?  Who 
does  not  know  that  time  after  time  we  have  turned 
away  in  sorrow  from  your  oppressions,  and  yet 
have  come  back  clinging  to  the  Union,  and  pro- 
claiming that  "  with  all  her  faults  we  loved  her 
still."  And  you  expect  us  to  do  so  now  again 
and  again;  you  expect  us  to  return,  and,  on 
bended  knees,  crave  your  forbearance.  No.  you 
do  not;  you  cannot  think  wo  meanly  of  us.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  past  history  which  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  we  will  thus  abase  ourselves.  You 
know  how  much  a  high-toned  people  ought  to 
bear;  and  you  know  full  well  that  we  have,  borne 
to  the  last  extremity.  You  know  that  we  ought 
not  to  s  t'omit  any  longer.  There  is  not  a  man  of 
Iof:y  foal  among  you  all,  who  in  his  secret  heart 


does  not  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  submit.  If  you 
fancy  that  our  devotion  to  the  Union  will  keep  us 
in  the  Union,  you  are  mistaken.  Our  love  for  the 
Union  ceases  with  the  justice  of  the  Union.  We 
cannot  love  oppression,  nor  hug  tyranny  to  our 
bosoms. 

Have  we  any  reason  to  fear&  dissolution  of  the 
Union  ?  Look  at  the  question  dispassionately,  and 
answer  to  yourselves  the  important  inquiry,  'Can 
anything  be  expected  from  the  fears  of  the  south- 
ern people?  Do  not  deceive  yourselves — look  at 
things  as  they  really  are.  For  myself,  1  can  say 
with  a  clear  conscience^  we  do  not  fear  it;  we  are 
not  appalled  at  the  prospect  before  us;  we  depre- 
cate disunion,  but  we  do  not  fear  it;  we  know  our 
position  too  well  for  that.  Whilst  you  have  been 
heaping  outrage  upon  outrage,  adding  insult  to  in- 
sult, our  people  have  been  calmly  calculating  the 
value  of  the  Union.  The  question  has  been  con- 
sidered in  all  its  bearings,  and  our  minds  are  made 
up.  The  point  has  been  designated  beyond  which 
we  will  not  submit.  We  will  not,  because  sub- 
mission beyond  that  point  involves  consequences 
to  us  more  terrible  than  disunion.  It  involves  the 
fearful  consequences  of  sectional  degradation.  We 
have  not  been  slow  in  manifesting  our  devotion 
to  the  Union.  In  all  our  national  conflicts  we  have 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  duty,  the  behests  of  patriot- 
ism. Our  money  has  gone  freely.  The  lives  of 
our  people  have  been  freely  given  up.  Their  blood 
has  washed  many  a  blot  from  the  national  es- 
cutcheon. We  have  loved  theUnion,  and  we  love 
it  yet;  but  not  for  this, or  a  thousand  such  Unions, 
will  we  suffer  dishonor  at  your  hands. 

I  tell  you  candidly,  we  have  calculated  the  value 
of  the  Union.  Your  injustice  has  driven  us  to  it. 
Your  oppression  justifies  me  to-day  in  discussing 
the  value  of  the  Union,  and  I  do  so  freely  and  fear- 
lessly. Your  press,  your  people,  and  your  pulpit, 
may  denounce  this  as  treason;  be  it  so.  You  may 
sing  hosannas  to  the  Union — it  is  well.  British 
lords  called  it  treason  in  our  fathers  when  they 
resisted  British  tyranny.  British  orators  were  el- 
oquent in  their  euiogiums  on  the  British  Crown. 
Our  fathers  felt  the  oppression,  they  saw  the  hand 
that  aimed  the  blow,  and  they  resolved  to  resist. 
The  result  is  before  the  world.  We  will  resist, 
and  trust  to  God  and  our  own  stout  hearts  for  the 
consequences. 

The  South  afraid  of  dissolving  theUnion  ? — why 
should  we  fear  ?  What  is  there  to  alarm  us  or  awa- 
ken our  apprehensions?  Are  we  notable  to  mantain 
ourselves?  Shall  eight  millions  of  freemen,  with 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  annual  exports 
fear  to  take  their  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth?  With  our  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco, 
products  of  a  southern  soil,  yielding  us  annually 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  need  we  fear 
the  frowns  of  the  world?  You  tell  us  all  the  world 
is  against  us  on  the  slavery  question.  We  know 
more  of  this  than  you;  fanaticism  in  the  Old  World 
like  fanaticism  at  home,  assails  our  domestic  rela- 
tions, but  we  know  how  much  British  commerce 
and  British  labor  depends  for  subsistence  on  our 
cotton,  to  feel  at  all  startled  by  your  threats  of 
British  power.  Massachusetts'  looms  will  yield  a 
smaller-profit,  and  British  looms  will  stop  when 
you  stop  the  supply  of  southern  cotton.  When 
the  looms  stop,  labor  will  stop,  ships  will  stop, 
commerce  will  stop,  bread  will  stop.  Build  your- 
selves no  castles  in  the  air.   Picture  to  your  minds 


no  such  halcyon  visions  as  that  Great  Britain  will 
meddle  with  our  slaves.  She  made  an  experiment 
in  the  West  Indies  in  freeing  negroes.  It  cost  her 
one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling  and 
crippled  her  commerce  to  more  than  three  times 
that  amount,  and  now  her  emancipated  blacks  are 
relapsing  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  By  the  united 
verdict  of  every  British  statesman  the  experiment 
was  a  signal  failure,  injurious  to  the  negro  and 
detrimental  to  the  kingdom.  England  will  not 
interfere  with  southern  slaves.  Our  cotton  bags 
are  our  bonds  of  peace. 

Have  we  anything  to  fear  from  you  in  the  event 
of  dissolution?  A  little  gasconade,  and  some- 
times a  threat  or  two,  altogether  out  of  place  on 
so  grave  an  issue  as  this,  are  resorted  to  on  your 
part.  As  to  there  being  any  conflict  of  arms  ' 
growing  out  of  a  dissolution,  I  have  not  thought 
it  at  all  probable.  You  complain  of  your  associa- 
tion with  slaves  in  the  Union.  We  propose  to 
take  them  out  of  the  Union — to  dissolve  the  un- 
pleasant association.  Will  you  seek  a  battle-Seld 
to  renew,  amid  blood1  and  carnage,  this  loathsome 
association  ?  I  take  it  for  grained  that  you  will 
not.  But  if  you  should,  we  point  you  to  the 
record  of  the  past,  and  warn  you,  by  its  blood- 
stained pages,  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  you. 
When  you  leave  your  homes  in  New  England,  os* 
in  the  great  West,  on  this  mission  of  love — this-- 
crusade  against  the  South  ;  when  you  come  to 
take  slavery  to  your  bosoms,  and  to  subdue  eight 
millions  of  southern  people,  I  warn  you  to  make  all 
things  ready.  Kiss  your  wives,  bid  your  children 
a  long  farewell,  make  peace  with  your  God  ;  for  I 
warn  you  that  you  may  never  return. 

1  repeat,  we  deprecate  disunion.  Devoted  to 
the  Constitution — reverencing  the  Unior — holding 
in  sacred  remembrance  the  names,  the  deeds,  and 
the  glories  of  our  common  and  illustrious  ances- 
try— there  is  no  ordinary  ill  to  which  we  would 
not  bow  sooner  than  dissolve  the  political  associa- 
tion of  these  States.  If  there,  was  any  point  short 
of  absolute  ruin  to  ourselves  and  desolation  to  our 
country  at  which  these  aggressive  measures  would 
certainly  stop,  we  would  say  at  once,  go  to  that 
point  and  give  us  peace.  But  we  know  full  well, 
that  when  all  is  obtained  that  you  now  ask,  the 
cormorant  appetite  for  power  and  plunder  will  not 
be  satisfied.  The  tiger  may  be  driven  from  his 
prey,  but  when  once  he  dips  his  tongue  in  blood, 
he  will  not  relinquish  his  victim  without  a  struggle. 

I  warn  gentlemen,  if  they  persist  in  their  present 
course  of  policy,  that  the  sin  of  disunion  is  on  their 
heads — not  ours.  If  a  man  assaults  me,  and  I 
strike  in  self-defence,  I  am  no  violator  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.  If  one  attacks  me  with  such  fury  as  to 
jeopardize  my  life,  and  I  slay  him  in  the  conflict, 
I  am  no  murderer.  If  you  attempt  to  force  upon 
us  sectional  desolation  and — what  to  us  is  infi- 
nitely worse — sectional  degradation,  we  will  resist 
you;  and  if  in  the  conflict  of  resistance  theUnion  is 
dissolved,  we  are  not  responsible.  If  any  man 
charges  me  with  harboring  sentiments  of  disunion, 
he  is  greatly  mistaken.  If  he  says  that  I  prefer 
disunion  to  sectional  and  social  degradation,  he 
does  me  no  more  than  justice. 

Does  any  man  desire  to  know  at  what  time  and 
for  what  cause  I  would  dissolve  the  Union,  I  will 
tell  him:  At  the  first -moment  after  you  consum- 
mate your  first  act  of  aggression  upon  slave  prop- 
erty, I  would  declare  the  Union    dissolved ;  and 


for  tliie  reason:  such  an  act,  perpetrated  after 
the  warning  we  have  given  you,  would  evince  a 
settled  purpose  to  interpose  your  authority  in  the 
management  of  our  domestic  affairs,  thus  degra- 
ding us,  from  our  rightful  position  as  equals  to  a 
state  of  dependence  and  subordination.  Do  not 
mistake  me;  I  do  not  say  that  such  an  act  would, 
per  se,  justify  disunion;  I  do  not  say  that  our 
exclusion  from  the  Territories  would  alone  jus- 
tify it;  I  do  rmt  say  that  the  destruction  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  nor  even 
its  abolition  here,  nor  yet  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  among  the  States,  would  justify  it. 
It  may  be,  that  not  one,  nor  two,  or  all  of  these 
combined  would  justify  disunion.  1'hesc  are  but 
the  initiative  steps — they  lead  you  on  to  the  mas- 
tery over  us,  and  you  shall  not  take  these  steps. 
The  man  must  have  studied  the  history  of  our  re- 
volt against  the  power  of  Britain  to  but  little  pur- 
pose who  supposes  that  the  throwing  a  few  boxes 
of  tea  into  the  water  in  Boston  harbor  produced, 
or  had  any  material  influence  in  producing,  the 
mighty  conflict  of  arms  which  ensued.  Does  any 
man  suppose  that  the  stamp  act  and  its  kindred 
measures  produced  the  revolution?  They  pro- 
duced a  solemn  conviction  on  the  minds  of  our 
fathers  that  Britain  was  determined  to  oppress  aiid 
degi  iluifies.     This  conviction  prepared 

a  heroic  people  for  resistance;  and  the  otherwise 
trivial  incident  of  throwing  the  tea  overboard  sup- 
plied the  occasion  for  manifesting  that  state  of 
public  sentiment.  I  warn  gentlemen  by  the  his- 
tory of  these  transactions,  not  to  outrage  the  pa- 
tience of  a  patriotic  people,  nor  yet,  like  the  British 
King  and  Parliament,  to  spurn  our  entreaties,  and 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  prayers  for  justice. 

Before  the  first  fatal  step  is  taken,  remember  that 
we  have  interests  involved  which  we  cannot  relin- 
quish; rights  which  it  were  better  to  die  with  than 
live  without.  The  direct  pecuniary  interest  in- 
volved in  this  issue  is  not  less  than  twenty  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  the  loss  of  this  will  be 
the  least  of  the  calamities  which  you  are  entailing 
upon  us.  Our  country  is  to  be  made  desolate.  We 
are  to  be  driven  from  our  homes — the  homes  hal- 
lowed by  all  the  sacred  associations  of  family  and 
friends.  We  are  to  be  sent,  like  a  people  accursed 
of  God,  to  wander  through  the  land,  homeless, 
houseless,  and  friendless;  or,  what  is  ten  thousand 
times  worse  than  these,  than  all,  remain  in  a  coun- 
try now  prosperous  and  happy  and  see  ourselves, 
our  wives  and  children,  degraded  to  a  social  posi- 
tion with  the  black  race.  These,  these  are  the 
frightful,  terrible  consequences  you  would  entail 
upon  us.  Picture  to  yourselves  Hungary,  resist- 
ing the  powers  of  Austria  and  Russia;  and  if  Hun- 
gary,  which  had  never  tasted  liberty,  could  make 
such  stout  resistance,  what  may  you  not  anticipate 
from  eight  millions  of  southrons  made  desperate 
by  your  aggression.  I  tell  you,  sir,  sooner  than 
submit  we  would  dissolve  a  thousand  such  unions 
as  this.  Sooner  than  allow  our  slaves  to  become 
our  masters,  we  would  lay  waste  our  country  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  with  our  broken  spears  dig  for 
ourselves  honorable  graves. 

You  tell  us,  sir,  there  is  no  intention  of  pushing 
us  to  extremities  like  these.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  gentlemen  who  make  this  avowal. 
If  there  was  fixedness  in  their  positions  I  would 
believe  them,  I  would  ttust  them.  If  members  of 
■Congress  were  to  the  political   what  stars  are  to 


the  planetary  syetem,  I  would  take  their  solemn — 
and,  I  hope,  sincere — declarations, and  be  satisfied. 
I  should  feel  secuie.  But  a  few  days,  a  brief 
space,  and  you  will  pass  away,  and  yoiw  place.* 
will  be  filled  by  men  more  hostile  than  you,  as  you 
are  more  hostile  than  your  predecessors,  and  the 
next  who  come  after  your  successors  will  be  moro 
hostile  than  they.  Look  to  the  Senate — the  con- 
servative branch  of  the  Government.  Already 
there  are  Senators  from  the  mighty  States  of  New 
York  and  Ohio  who  repudiate  the  Constitution. 
One  [Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio]  says  the  Constitution 
is  a  nullity  as  regards  slavery,  and  another  [Mr. 
Seward,  of  New  York]  declares  that  slavery  can 
and  will  be  abolished,  and  that  you  and  he  will  do 
it.  He  tells  us  how  this  is  to  be  done.  He,  too, 
repudiates  the  constitutional  obligation,  and  says 
that  slavery  rests  for  its  security  on  public  senti- 
ment, and. that  public  sentiment  must  and  will  de- 
stroy it.  These  are  fearful  declarations,  coming 
from  that  quarter.  They  evince  a  settled  purpose 
to  pursue  these  aggressive  movements  to  the  last 
terrible  extremity;  and  yet,  sir,  we  are  asked  to 
fold  our  arms  and  listen  to  the  syren  song  that  all 
your  ills  will  soon  be  o'er. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  sands  of 
my  brief  hour  have  quite  run  out,  let  me  turn  for 
a  moment  to  tlh;  late  recent  a.ni  extraordinary 
movements  in  the  Territory  of  California, — move- 
ments fraught  with  incalculable  mischief,  and  if 
not  arrested  destined  to  entail  calamities  the  most 
terrible  upon  this  country.  1  am  told  that  the  late 
Administration  is  in  some  degree  responsible  for 
these  movements.  I  know  not  if  this  be  true. 
I  hope  it  is  not.  Indeed,  I  have  authority  for 
saying  it  i3  not.  Certainly  no  evidence  has  been 
advanced  that  the  statement  is  true.  But  I  care 
not  who  prompted  the  anomalous  state  of  things 
now  existing  in  California.  At  whatever  time,  and 
by  whomsoever  done,  it  has  been  without  prece- 
dent, against  the  voice  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives, in  derogation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  intended  to  rob  the  Southern 
States  of  their  just  and  rightful  possessions. 
Viewing  the  transaction  in  this  light,  and  without 
stopping  to  inquire  whose  it  was,  I  denounce  it  as 
unwise,  unpatriotic,  sectional  in  its  tendencies,  in- 
sulting to  the  South,  and  in  the  last  degree  des- 
picable. 

Twelve  short  months  ago  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  invoke  the  authority  of  Congress  for  the 
people  of  California  to  form  a  State  constitution. 
The  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  did  on  the  7th  day  of  February, 
1849,  introduce  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  The  first 
section  declared  "  that  the  Congress  doth  consent 
that  a  new  State  may  be  erected  out  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  to  the  United  States,"  &c.  (See  Con- 
gressional Globe,  2  Sess.  30  Con.,  p.  477.) 

Whether  the  honorable  Secretary, as  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  advised  and  consented  to  the  late 
extraordinary  proceedings  in  California,  I  pretend 
not  to  know.  I  do  know  that  he  bitterly  inveighed 
against  Gen.  Cass  in  1848,  for  a  supposed  intima- 
tion that  the  people  of  the  Territories  might  settle 
the  slavery  question  for  themselves,  and  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  monstrous  outrage  to  al- 
low aliens  and  foreigners  to  snatch  from  the  South 
territory  won  by  the  valor  of  her  troops.  I  know 
that  he  introduced  the  bill  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted, and  urged  its  passage  in  a  speech  which 
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was  said  to  have  given  him  his  position  in  the 
Cabinet.  He  certainly  thought  at  that  time,  that 
the  consent  of  Congress  was  necessary  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  State  government  in  California.  The  bill 
itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  speech,  assigned  one 
pregnant  reason  for  this  thought,  for  by  its  second 
section  it  declared  "  that  the  foregoing  consent  is 
given  upon  the  following  reservations  and  condi- 
tions: First,  that  the  United  States  hereby  un- 
conditionally reserves  to  the  Federal  Government 
all  right  of  property  in  the  public  lands. " 

It  was  then  thought  a-matter  of  some  moment 
to  reserve  to  the  parties  in  interest,  their  right  of 
property  in  the  soil.  But  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  President  and  Cabinet  has  gone  far  beyond 
such  idle  -whims,  and  "  the  introduction  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State  is  earn- 
estly recommended,"  without  reservation  of  any 
kind,  save  alone  that  her  constitution  shall  con- 
form to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If 
any  one  here  knows  the  secrets  of.  the  Cabinet 
councils  he  can  best  inform  us  whether  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Preston  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  inti- 
mate to  the  President  and  his  associates  that  the 
formation  of  an  independent  government  in  Cali- 
fornia would  of  necessity  vest  in  such  government 
the  light,  of  property  in  the  soil,  and  that  her  in- 
corporation, into  the  Union  without  reservation, 
would  be  to  surrender  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main. It  would  disclose  an  interesting  piece  of 
cabinet  history  to  ascertain  whether  so  trivial  a 
matter  ever  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  that  most 
august  body — the  President  and  his  constitutional 
advisers. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  with  how  much  cunning 
the  author  of  the  late  special  message  endeavors 
to  divide  the  responsibility  of  this  nefarious  pro- 
ceeding with  the  late  Administration.  Several 
times  in  the  message  it  is  broadly  hinted  that 
President  Polk  took  the  initiative  in  this  business. 
This  may  be  so.  1  have  seen  no  evidence  of  it, 
and  do  not  believe  it;  but  whether  true  or  false  it 
does  not  render  the  transaction  less  odious  or  more 
worthy  of  support.  The  President  himself  seems 
to  think  it  too  much  for  one  Administration  to 
bear,  and,  therefore,  strives  to  divide  its  responsi- 
bility with  his  distinguished  democratic  predeces- 
sor." I  commend  his  discretion,  more  than  his 
generosity.  It  is  discreet  in  him  to  shake  off  as 
much  of  the  odium  of  this  thing  as  possible.  If  it 
had  been  a  worthy  action  I  doubt  if  he  would  not 
have  appropriated  the  honors  of  it  entirely  to 
himself. 

The  President  sees,  as  well  as  you  or  I,  that 
there  is  a  fearful  accountability  ahead,  and  he  cries 
out  in  time,  "Polk  was  to  blame — I  only  followed 
up  what  he  begun."  I  would  to  God  he  were  as 
willing  to. carry  out  all  of  Polk's  unfinished  plans. 

Is  there  nothing  wrong,  let  me  ask  the  friends 
of  the  President,  in  this  thing  of  the  Executive — 
of  his  own  volition,  and  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility— establishing  a  State  government  over  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that  too  after 
Congress  had  been  invoked  and  had  refused  her 
consent  to  the  establisnment  of  such  a  govern-^ 
ment  ?  I  have  seen  the  time  when  if  this  thing 
had  been  done,  the  nation  would  have  reverberated 
with  the  eloquent  burst  of  patriotic  indignation 
from  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  General  Jack- 
son was  charged  with  taking  the  responsibility, 
but  he  never  assumed  responsibility  like  this. 


The  manner  of  doing  this  thing  is  still  more 
extraordinary  than  the  thing  itself.  Gen.  Riley, 
a  military  commander,  charged  with  the  execution 
of  certain  necessary  civil  functions,  is  made  the 
man  of  power  in  this  business.  That  officer,  on 
the  3d  day  of  June,  1849,  issued  his  proclamation, 
a  paper  at  once  novel  and  bold.  His  object  is  to 
make  a  new  State,  and  he  commences  thus: 

"Congress  having  failed  at  its  recent  session  to  provide  a 
new  government  for  this  country,  the  undersigned  would 
call  attention  to  the  means  which  he  deems  best,"  &c.,.&e. 

Yes,  sir,  there  it  is.  Congress  having  failed  to 
give  government  to  California,  Gen.  Riley  notifies 
the  inhabitants  that  he  has  taken  matters  into  his 
own  hands;  that  he  will  give  them  a  government, 
and  that  he  will  authorize  them  to  make  a  State 
for  themselves.  He  does  this,  too,  because  Con- 
gress had  refused. 

I  must  do  General  Riley  the  justice  to  say  he 
is  not  wholly  an  usurper  in  this  business.  He 
declares  to  the  world  in  this  same  proclamation,  (a 
document  by  the  way  drawn  up  with  acumen  and 
legal  precision,)  that  the  course  indicated  by  him 
"  is  advised  by  the  President  and  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  of  War,"  and  he  (General  Riley) 
solemnly  affirms  that  his  acts  are  "  fully  author- 
ized by  law."  I  hope_  the  General  did  not  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Secretary  Preston's  bill  was  the 
law  that  "  fully  authorized"  his  acts.  There  might 
be  a  difficulty  in  sustaining  the  opinion  on  that 
basis,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  did  not  pass  Congress. 

There  are  stranger  things  than  these  in  this 
Riley  proclamation  "  advised  by  the  President, 
and  Secretaries  Clayton  and  Crawford."  Ths 
General  not  only  sets  forth  circumstantially  what 
is  to  be  done,  but  he  designates  the  persons  who 
are  to  do  the  things  which  he  bids  to  be  done. 
Hear  him: 

"Every  free  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Upper  California,  21  years  of  age,  will  he  entitled  to  the 
right  of  suffrage.  All  citizens  of  Lower  California  who 
have  been  forced  to  come  into  this  Territory  on  account  of 
having  rendered  assistance  to  the  American  troops  during 
the  recent  war  Willi  Mexico,  should  also  be  allowed  to  vote 
in  the  district  where  they  actually  reside,"  &c. 

Now,  sir,  I  humbly  ask  who  gave  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  the  right  to  "  advise"  this  military 
commander  by  one  sweeping  proclamation  to  ad- 
mit the  "free  male  citizens  of  Upper  California," 
and  "all  the  citizens  of  Lower  California,1'  (then 
in  the  country,  under  certain  circumstances,)  to  the 
right  of  voting?  In  so  important  a  matter  as  form- 
ing a  State  constitution,  which  was  to  effect  im- 
portant interests  within  the  Territory,  and  still  more 
important  interests  without  the  Territory,  it  would 
have  been  at  least  respectful  to  his  southern  con- 
stituents, if  the  President  had  confined  the  voting 
to  white  people;  but  all  free  males  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, and  all  from  Lower  California,  whether 
bond  or  free,  were  fully  authorized  to  vote.  Shame, 
shame  upon  the  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  our 
struggles  for  blood-bought  rights,  thus  coolly  sub- 
mits them  to  the  arbitrament  of  such  a  people. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  what  the  President  ex- 
pressly authorized.  He,  by  his  agent,  General 
Riley,  in  terms,  authorized  these  people  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking  to  vote.  They  did  vote;  they 
were  voted  for;  some  of  them  had  seats  in  the 
so-called  California  Convention.  But  the  gross 
wrong — the  palpable  outrage — did  not  stop  here. 
We  all  know — the  President  knows — that  every- 
body voted.     The  whole  heterogeneous  mass  of 


Mexicans,  and  foreign  adventurers,  and  interlopers 
voted;  and  yet,  the  President,  without  one  word 
of  comment  or  cautio«i  touching  these  strange 
events,  calmly  recommends  the  progeny  of  this 
strange  convention  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress.  If  I  had  not  ceased  to  be  amazed  at 
the  conduct  of  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  should  indeed  wonder  what  singular  infat- 
uation had  possessed  the  old  man's  brain  when 
he  made  that  recommendation.  Can  it  be  that  he 
has  not  read  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  or  the  laws 
of  his  own  country  on  the  subject  of  naturalizing 
foreigners,  that  he  thus  recommends  the  admission 
of  a  State  into  the  Union,  with  a  constitution 
formed  mainly  by  persons  who  were  strangers  to 
our  laws,  and  who,  by  our  laws  and  by  the  treaty, 
were  not  citizens,  andconsequently  had  no  right 
of  suffrage?  Look  you,  sir,  to  the  treaty  with 
Mexico.  In  its  8th  article  it  is  declared:  "That 
'  Mexicans  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  the  tcrri- 
'  tory  may  either  retain  the  rights  and  title  of  Mex- 
'  ican  citizens  or  acquire  those  of  citizens  of  the 
'  United  States."  They  shall  make  their  election 
in  one  year  after  the  treaty  is  ratified.  "And  those 
'  who  shall  remain  in  the  territory  after  the  expira- 
'  tion  of  that  year  without  having  declared  their 
'  intention  to  retain  the  character  of  Mexicans 
'  shall  be  considered  to  have  elected  to  become 
'  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Mexicans  remaining  in  the  territory  after  twelve 
months  "  shall  be  considered  to  have  elected  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States;"  but  who  shall 
make  them  citizens?  This  question  is  fully  an- 
swered by  the  ninth  article  of  this  treaty.  We 
have  seen  that  Mexicans  may  acquire  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  they  are  deemed  to  have  elected 
to  become  citizens,  &c.  Read  the  ninth  article  of 
the  treaty:  "  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories 
1  aforesaid,  shall  not  preserve  the  character  of  cit- 
'  izens  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  conformably  with 
1  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article,  shall 
'  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United 
1  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time,  (to  be 
'judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States) 
'  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
'  the  United  States  according  to  the  principles  of 
*  the  Constitution." 

Here  we  have  it.  They  arc  "  to  be  incorporated 
1  into  the  Union,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time,  to 
'  be  judged  of  by  Congress,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
1  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales."  Where  did 
the  President  get-  his  authority  to  dispense  with 
these  articles,  these  solemn  stipulations  of  the 
treaty?  By  •what  right  does  he  extend  to  these 
people  that  dearest  privilege  of  an  American  free- 
man, the  right  of  suffrage?  By  what  authority 
docs  he  confer  the  power  to  hold  office,  to  sit  in  a 
convention,  and  to  trample  under  foot  the  rights  of 
the  southern  people?  The  late  Administration  had 
something  to  do  with  making  this  treaty,  and  they 
provided  that  these  people,  at  a  proper  time,  to  be  . 
judged  of  by  Congress,  should  enjoy  all  these 
rights.  Congress  has  not  judged  in  the  matter. 
Congress  has  done  nothing.  Congress  has  refused 
to  act,  and  the  President  tells  these  people  to  vote, 
to  accept  office,  to  make  a  State  constitution,  to 
elect  Governors,  Secretaries,  Auditors,  Members 
of  Congress,  &c,  &c.  And  when  they  have  done 
as  he  bid  them,  he  "earnestly  recommends  their 
acts  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress." 


[  And  this  is   the  President  who  was  going  to  act 

i  according  to   the   laws  and  the  Constitution,  and 

j  abstain    from    ull   interference  with   the   duties  of 

I  Congress.     O  tempora  !  O  mores! 

f Here  the  hammer  fell,  and  Mr.  Brown  gave 

;  notiee   that   he  would  append   the   unfinished  re- 
marks to  his  printed  speech.] 
The  present  President  of  the  United  States  de- 

'  lights  in  doing  in  all  things  like  Washington.  In 
his  annual  message  he  alludes  no  less  than  three 

j  times,  with  evident  self-complacency,  to  supposed 
similitudes  between  his  acts  and  those  of  the  illus- 
trious Father  of  his  Country. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
the  time  of  Washington's  Presidency,  a  case  bear- 
ing close  resemblance  to  the  one  under  discussion 
was  presented  for  his  consideration.  How  closely 
the  second  Washington  copies  the  precedent  of 
the  first  may  be  gathered  fiom  the  history  of  the 
transaction.  That  history  has  been  briefly  sketched 
by  a  distinguished,  eloquent,  and  aged  friend  of 
President  Taylor.  1  read  from  a  pamphlet  by 
George  Poindexter: 

"  Shortly  after  the  qcasion  hj'  N  nth  Carolina  of  the  South- 
western Territory,  certain  influential  individual.!  anxious  to 
hapten  the  formation  of  an  independent  State  government 
within  the  ceded  territory,  induced  the  inhabitants  10  call  a 
convention  and  frame  a  State  constitution,  to  which  they 
gave  Die  name  of  <  the  State  of  Franklin.'  This  proceeding 
met  the  unhesitating  frowns  and  disapprobation  of  the 
Fattier  of  his  Country — the  illustrious  Washington — who 
caused  it  to  be  instantly  suppressed,  and  in  lieu  of  this  fac- 
titious  State  government,  a  territorial  government  was  ex- 
tended to  the  inhabitants  by  Congress,  under  which  they 
lived  and  prospered  for  many  yeais." 

If  the  first  President,  the  great,  the  good,  the 
illustrious  Washington,  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Franklanders,  citizens  as  they 
were  of  the  United  States,  for  admission  into  the 
Union,  under  the  circumstances  attending  their  ap- 
plication, I  ask  how  the  present  President  shall 
justify  his  proceeding,  in  first  prompting  the  free 
male  citizens  of  Upper  California,  all  the  people  of 
Lower  California,  and  in  fact  the  interlopers  and 
adventurers  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  now 
upon  our  territory,  to  form  a  State  constitution, 
and  ask  admission  into  our  Union?  And  now, 
when  this  constitution,  the  creation  of  such  a  con- 
glomerate mass,  is  about  to  be  presented,  let  the 
friends  of  the  President  justify,  if  they  can,  his 
"earnest  recommendation  that  it  may  receive  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress. " 

Frankiand  was  not  admitted  as  a  State,  but 
a  Territorial  government  was  given  to  the  coun- 
try under  the  name  of  Tennessee.  As  a  territory 
these  people  again  applied  for  admission,  and  again 
their  application  was  rejected.  I  read  from  Poin- 
dexter 'a  pamphlet  the  history  of  this  second  appli- 
cation: 

"  Subsequent  to  these  transactions  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Southwestern  Territory  having  increased,  as  it  was  believed, 
to  a  sufficient  number  to  entitle  them  to  become  one  of  the 
States  of  tile  Union,  ihe  Territorial  Legislature  directed  a 
census  to  be  taken  under  the  authority  of  an  act  passed  by 
that  body.  This  census  having  been  so  taken,  exhibited  a 
number  of  free  inhabitants  exceeding  69,000 — being  a  greater 
number  than  was  required  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  ad- 
mit them  into  the  Union;  and  on  the  28th  of  November, 
1795,  the  Governor  being  authorized  thereto  by  law,  issued 
his  proclamation  requiring  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  Territory  to  choose  persona  to  represent 
them  in  convention,  for  ihe  purpose  of  forming  a  constitu- 
tion or  permanent  form  of  government.  This  body  so 
chosen,  met  in  convention  on  the  11th  January,  1796,  and 
adopted  a  constitution,  in  which  they  declared  the  people  of 
that  part  of  said  Territory  which  was  ceded  by  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  a  free  and  independent  State,  by  the  name  of  the 
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State  of  Tennessee.  Without  entering  into  minute  details 
of  all  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  relation  to  this 
constitution,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
refer  to  the  Senate  Journal  of  the  first  session  of  the  fourth 
Congress,  to  which  that  constitution  was  submitted\  for  the 
reception  and  approbation  of  Congress.  In  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  this  constitution  was 
referred,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  act  of  the  territorial  au- 
thorities was  deemed  premature  and  irregular;  that  the 
census  ordered  to  be  taken  of  the  inhabitants  was  in  many 
respects  deficient  in  detail,  and  more  especially  that  the 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  must,  by  the  constitution,  be 
made  by  Congress;  that  this  rule  applied  to  the  original 
States  of  the  Union,  and  as  their  rights  as  members  of  the 
Union  are  affected  by  the  admission  of  new  States,  the 
same  principle  which  enjoins  the  census  of  their  inhabitants 
to  be  taken  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  equally  requires 
the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  new  State,  laid 
out  by  Congress  in  like  manner,  should  be  made  under  their 
authority.  This  rule,  the  committee  are  of  opinion,  left 
Congress  without  discretion  on  this  point.  The  committee 
therefore  reported,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
Territory  south  of  Ohio,  ceded  by  North  Carolina,  are  not  at 
this  time  entitled  to  be  received  as  a  new  Slate  into  the 
Union.  This  example  is  drawn  from  the  action  of  Congress 
during  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  will  serve  to 
show  you,  sir,  the  great  caution  with  which,  under  the 
administration  of  that  illustrious  individual,  the  State  was 
admitted  into  the  Union." 

In  the  purer  and  better  days  of  the  Republic  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  consult  Congress  as  to 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  Ufiited  States,  and  our  fathers  thought 
it  necessary  to  show  a  decent  regard  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Constitution,  in  admitting  new 
States  into  the  Union.  But  in  these  latter  days, 
when  soldiers  become  statesmen,  without  study, 
and  men  intuitively  understand  the  Constitution, 
the  old-fashioned  notions  of  Washington  and  his 
compatriots  are  treated  with  scorn,  and  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  soldier-President  can 
make  new  States  without  the  aid  of  Congress,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  Constitution.  Whether  the 
people  will  submit  to. this  high-handed  proceeding 
I  do  not  know;  but.  for  my  single  self  I  am 
prepared  to  say,  that  "  live  or  die,  sink  or  swim, 
survive  or  perish,"  I  will  oppose  it  "at all  hazards 
and  to  the  last  extremity." 

What,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  be  the  effect  of  ad- 
mitting California  into  the  Union  us  a  State?  inde- 
pendent, sir,  of  all  the   objections   I  have    been 


pointing  out,  it  will  effectually  unhinge  that  sec- 
tional balance  which  has  so  long  and  happily  exist- 
ed between  the  two  ends  of  the  Union,  and  at  once 
give  to  the  North  that  dangerous  preponderance  in 
the  Senate,  which  ambitious  politicians  have  so 
earnestly  desired.  The  admission  of  one  such 
State  as  California,  opens  the  way  for,  and  renders 
easy  the  admission  of  another.  The  President  al- 
ready prompts  New  Mexico  to  a  like  course.  The 
two  will  reach  out  their  hatids  to  a  third,  and 
they  to  a  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth.  Thus  precedent 
follows  precedent,  with  locomotive  velocity  and 
power,  until  the  North  has  the  two-thirds  required 
to  change  the  Constitution.  When  this  is  done 
the  Constitution  will  be  changed.  That  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  which  Senator  Seward  so  signifi- 
cantly alludes,  will  be  seen,  and  its  power  will  be 
felt — universal  emancipation  will  become  your  ral- 
lying cry.  We  see  this.  It  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
all  your  movements.  The  sun  at  noonday  is  not 
more  visible  than  is  this  startling  danger.  Its  pres- 
ence does  arouse  our  fears  and  set  our  thoughts 
in  motion.  It  comes  with  giant  strides  and  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  southern  President,  but  we 
will  meet  it,  and  we  will  vanquish  it.  The  time 
for. action  is  almost  come.  It  is  well  for  us  to  ar- 
range the  order  of  battle.  I  have,  listened,  and  will 
again  listen  with  patience  and  pleasure,  to  the  plans 
of  our  Southern  friends.  My  own  opinion  is  this: 
that  we  should  resist  the  introduction  of  California 
as  a  State,  and  resist  it  successfully;  resist  it  by  our 
votes  first,  and  lastly  by  other  means.  We  can,  at 
least,  force  an  adjournment  loilhout  her  admission. 
This  being  done,  we  are  safe.  The  southern 
States,  in  convention  at  Nashville,  will  devise 
means  for  vindicating  their  rights.  I  do  not  know 
what  these  means  will  be,  but  I  know  what  they 
may  be,  and  with  propriety  and  safety.  They  may 
be  to  carry  slaves  into  all  of  southern  California, 
as  the  property  of  sovereign  States,  and  there  hold 
them,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do;  and  if  molested, 
defend  them,  as  is  both  our  right  and  duty. 

We  ask  you  to  give  us  our  rights  by  non-inter- 
vention; if  you  refuse,  I  am  for  taking  them  by 

ARMED  OCCUPATION. 


Printed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  Office. 
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The  Message  of  the  President,  transmitting  the  constitution  of  California, 
being  under  consideration  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union — 

Mr.  BUTLER,  of  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the  committee,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech  adverted  to  the  zeal  and  energy  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  McMullin)  exhibited  this  morning  in  presenting  his 
views  to  the  committee,  and  alluded  to  what  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  B.)  to  be 
inconsistencies  in  the  positions  taken  by  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  McMullin  rose  in  explanation,  and  relieved  himself  from  those  apparent 
inconsistencies. 

Mr.  Butler  then  proceeded  substantially  as  follows:  * 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  argument  addressed  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  now  before  us  may  justly  be  considered  a  work  of  super- 
erogation— a  work  not  strictly  demanded  by  duty,  and  without  any  probable 
beneficial  result  when  done.  It  is  almost  beyond  hope  that  the  mind  of  a 
member  upon  this  floor,  even  if  it  can  be  reached  by  any  thing  I  may  say, 
will  be  changed  by  any  considerations  presented  at  this  late  period  of  the  dis- 
cussion; and  it  is  very  certain  that  no  vote  will  be  changed.  Never  for  a 
moment  entertaining  the  expectation  of  pleasing  or  profiting  those  who  are 
present  on  this  occasion,  I  rise  to  present  my  views,  under  the  influence  of  a 
pressure  from  without  these  walls,  which  I  have  no  doubt  most  gentlemen 
here  have  felt  more  or  less",  and  which  I  am  not  inclined  longer  to  resist.  My 
constituents  may  desire  to  know,  as  they  have  a  right  to  know,  my  views  and 
opinions,  more  distinctly  and  definitely  displayed  than  can  be  done  by  a 
mere  exhibition  of  votes  upon  the  various  propositions  which  have,  or  may  be, 
presented  to  us,  and  to  learn  whether  any  views  heretofore  expressed  by  me, 
or  which  they  may  have  supposed  me  to  entertain,  have  been  changed,  modi- 
fied, or  abandoned. 

I  am  one  of  those,  sir,  who  believe  that  this  debate,  though  protracted, 
apparently,  to  such  an  unreasonable  extent,  has  been  of  some  use  to  the 
country,  and  might  have  been,  as  I  hope  it  has  been,  of  service  to  us  on  this 

oor.  It  has  furnished  many  gentlemen  from  every  section  of  the  country  an 
opportunity  to  express  and  record  their  own  opinions,  as  well  as  to  examine 
those  of  others,  and  compare  them  with  their  own,  and  thus  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  merits  of  each.     Each  one's  confidence  in  his  own  position,  at 


right,  will  by  this  process  be  confirmed;  and  if  found  wrong,  his  position 
should  be  abandoned.  The  truth  cannot  suffer  by  investigation,  but,  like  gold 
passing  through  refiner's  five,  becomes  brighter  and  purer  by  the  operation. 
Persons  entertaining  the  same  sentiments  and  opinions  never  discover  or  cor- 
rect each  other's  errors.  Conflicting  views  and  arguments  only  perform  that 
service. 

The  questions  connected  with  slavery  are  those  most  prominently  presented 
in  the  discussion  wliieh  has  taken  place.  Now,  sir,  I  have  not  considered  this 
subject  of  such  importance  as  it  seems  to  have  appeared  to  other  gentlemen; 
and  I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  at  the  consequence  which  it  has  assumed. 
It  is  only  important  in  view  of  the  disastrous  results  which  may  flow  from  its 
continued  agitation,  and  from  the  pertinacious  obstinacy  of  gentlemen  in 
refusing  a  fair  adjustment,  when,' in  fact,  if  either  party  succeed  in  getting  all 
they  claim,  the  other  will  eventually  find  they  have  lost  nothing  in  comparison 
to  what  was  put  in  jeopardy,  and  might  have  been  lost,  by  a  continuance  of  the 
contest.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  the  people  of  this  country,  North  and  South, 
desire  nothing  so  much  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  controversy.  It  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence  to  the  masses  how  it  is  settled,  provided  the  settlement 
is  fair  and  honorable  to  both.  I  believe  the  people  of  the  North  desire  no  vic- 
tory over  the  South,  for  the  sake  of  the  triumph;  and  I  hope  the  people  of  the 
South  reciprocate  the  sentiment. 

The  public  sentiment  of  the  age  is  adverse  to  slavery  in  the  abstract.  I,  in 
common  with  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  am  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
in  favor  of  liberty  in  all  its  aspects  and  phases;  yet  I  have  no  such  violent  or 
unjust  prejudices  against  the  institution,  as  it  actually  exists  in  our  Southern 
States,  as  would  lead  me  to  unqualified  denunciations  against  those  who  tole- 
rate it.  Nor  have  I  any  of  those  convictions  of  its  atrociousness,  and  utter 
incompatibility  of  its  existence  in  connection  with  our  free  and  republican 
Constitution  and  Government,  as  to  induce  me  to  disturb  the  harmony  an 
peace  of  the  country,  or  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union;  much  less 
sacrifice  the  whole,  in  a  contest  for  its  limitation,  restriction,  or  extermination. 
And  because  I  am  not  ready  to  make  this  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  erected  by 
the  ultraists  of  the  North,  I  may,  possibly,  be  regarded  by  them  as  not  sound, 
as  the  expression  is,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  Well,  I  must  submit  to  this, 
I  suppose,  though  I  do  not  admit  their  right  to  pass  judgment  of  condemnation 
upon  my  sentiments  and  opinions,  nor  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  their 
own. 

While  I  am  thus  placed  in  relation  to  the  ultra  men  of  the  North,  those  who 
agree  with  me  are  met  also  by  the  censure  of  the  ultra  men  of  the  South. 
We,  not  being  of  the  Garrison  school,  or  any  of  its  kindred,  find  ourselves 
under  the  ban  of  the  extreme  South,  also.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
(Mr.  Toombs,)  in  speaking  of  the  abolitionists  of  the  Garrison  school,  says, 


"  In  my  judgment,  their  line  of  policy  is  the  fairest,  most  just,  most  honest 
and  defensible  of  all  the  enemies  of  our  institutions;"  meaning,  I  presume, 
to  class  among  the  enemies  of  those  institutions  all  those  of  us  of  the  North 
who  do  not  sustain  the  line  of  policy  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  his 
friends.  In  this  opinion  of  the  fairness,  justness,  honesty,  and  defensibleness  of 
the  line  of  policy  of  the  Garrison  school,  I  have  no  doubt  that  school  of  abo- 
litionists will  perfectl}'  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia;  and  1  have  as 
little  doubt  they  will  as  perfectly  agree,  though  for  opposite  reason-,  in  de- 
nouncing, by  a  different  class  of  epithets,  all  other  Northern  men  whom 
Southern  men  may  denominate  enemies  of  their  institutions.  Their  line  of 
policy  is  not  mine,  and  while  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  intended  to  en- 
dorse all  the  sentiments  or  policy  of  the  Garrison  abolitionists,  yet  he  did  intend  to 
inflict  a  blow  upon  those  of  us  who  take  intermedir-fe  ground  between  the  en- 
tire extermination  of  slavery  from  the  land,  regardless  of  consequence.-  or  con- 
stitutions, on  the  one  hand,  and  its  unlimited  extension  on  the  other.  He  has 
a  right  to  think  as  he  pleases  of  the  defensibleness  of  the  position  of  those  whom 
he  has  placed,  by  comparison  at  least,  so  far  before  us;  but  he  is  wrong  ia 
assigning  to  us  purposes  less  honest  and  pure  than  either  his,  or  theirs. 

That  there  is  any  ulterior  object  in  view,  hostile  to  the  Union,  common  to 
these  ultra  schools,  I  dojnot  aver,  and  am  very  unwilling  to  believe.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  sympathy^  however,  seems  to  exist  between  them,  engendered, 
perhaps,  by  the  ultraism  of  their  opinions,  the  boldness  of  their  avowal  on 
each  side,  and  by  a  common  enmity  to  a  common  adversary.  They  start  from 
distant  points,  certainly,  and  upon  very  antagonistic  principles.  It  is  maintained 
by  the  disciples  of  one  school,  and  those  affiliated  with  them,  that  slavery  is 
a  moral  evil,  a  sin,  a  curse  and  disgrace  to  the  nation,  a  foul  blot  upon  its  fair 
escutcheon,  which  must  be  wiped  off  at  all  hazards  and  at  any  sacrifice;  while 
their  Southern  friends  pronounce  this,  their  peculiar  institution,  the  greatest 
of  blessings,  and  cherish  it  as  such. 

Sir,  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  dissent  from  each  of  these  extravagant 
propositions.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  hold  slaves  is  to  be  involved  in  moral  guilt,  in 
sin.  To  believe  this  would  be  a  surrender  of  the  whole  question,  for  no  law  or  con- 
stitution should  be  permitted  to  exist  creating,  or  sustaining,  an  unholy  institu- 
tion. In  my  judgment  slavery  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil,  nor  is  it  an  unalloy- 
ed good.  Like  most  of  the  institutions  of  men,  it  contains  a  mixture  of  the 
ingredients  of  good  and  evil.  It  has  its  advantages,  its  comforts,  its  conve- 
niences, and  its  benefits  to  both  of  the  parties,  who  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant,  as  well  the  opposites  of  these  characteristics;  and 
like  other  institutions  of  this  world,  it  depends  in  its  practical  working  for  ^ood 
or  for  evil,  not  upon  any  abstract  principle  of  right  or  wrong,  freedom  or  bon- 
dage, but  upon  the  character  of  those  among  whom  it  exists,  and  the  manner 
n  which  the  power  and  the  duties  of  the  superiors  are  exercised  and  discharge 


ed.  Theoretically,  slavery  may  be  wrong,  as  it  is  an  invasion  of  an  absolute 
right  of  the  enslaved.  The  original  abstract  right  of  every  human  being,  of 
every  hue  and  complexion,  to  personal  liberty  is,  I  believe,  denied  by  no  one* 
To  deprive  any  human  being  of  his  personal  liberty,  except  for  crime,-  and  by  due 
course  of  law,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  is  a  grievous  wrong. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  this  admitted  right  should,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, be  at  once  vindicated  by  restoring  the  slave  to  freedom,  nor  is  it 
true  that  the  master,  who  refuses  thus  to  vindicate  the  right  by  setting  free  his 
Bondsman,  without  regard  to  surrounding  circumstances  and  fitness  of  things, 
or  to  obligations  resting  upon  himself  to  society,  and  to  the  slave  himself,  is 
guilty  of  a  grievous  wrong,  or  a  wrong  of  any  kind.  If  there  is  an  unyielding 
©bligation  upon  one  master  to  free  his  slaves  because  of  this  abstract  right,  it 
must  rest  upon  all  slaveholders  alike;  no  one  need  be  told  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  would  follow  the  practical  application  of  this  doctrine,  by 
Immediate  emancipation  in  our  Southern  States.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding 
there  would  be  unjust  and  cruel  to  the  slaves  themselves;  it  would  destroy 
slavery  by  destroying  the  slaves.  To  use  a  favorite  illustration,  it  would  be 
like  plunging  the  knife  to  the  heart  of  the  patient  in  attempting  to  remove  a 
blemish  from  the  surface. 

Slavery  exists,  and  always  has  existed,  among  the  different  nations  of  the  earth 
from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  man,  among  the  uncivilized  and  barba- 
rous, as  well  as  the  cultivated  and  refined;  and  while  with  the  former,  the 
treatment  of  the  slave  is  oppressive  and  cruel;  with  the  latter,  his  condition  is 
much  meliorated  and  improved,  being  modified  by,  and  made  to  partake  in 
some  measure  of,  the  civilization,  if  not  the  cultivation,  of  those  among  whom  his 
lot  is  cast.  Compared  with  the  slaves  of  other  countries,  and  it  is  said  even  with 
the  free  peasantry  of  some,  the  condition  of  our  Southern  slaves  is  greatly  su- 
perior in  all  that  constitute  the  substantial  comforts  and  happiness  of  life.  And, 
sir,  if  slavery  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  can  be  in  no  better  form,  at  least  no  better  has  ever 
teen  suggested,  than  that  which  prevails  in  our  Southern  States;  nor,  in  my 
judgment,  is  there  any  people  any  where,  in  whose  character  for  intelligence, 
benevolence,  and  humanity,  the  most  exacting  friend  of  the  negro  race  can  hope 
to  find  stronger  pledges  against  the  abuse  of  power  over  those  who  are  bound  to 
their  service,  or  surer  guarantees  that  their  duties  and  obligations  towards  them 
would  be  faithfully  performed,  than  are  found  in  that  of  our  Southern  fellow- 
citiziens.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant  imposes  reciprocal  duties  and  ob- 
ligations upon  the  parties;  service  and  obedience  being  due  from  the  servant, 
care  and  protection  from  the  master.  When  these  mutual  duties  and  obliga- 
tions are  faithfully  observed,  philanthropy  has  little  to  weep  over  in  contem- 
plating the  condition  of  the  servant. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  standing  up  in  defence  of  slavery, — far  from 
if.     I  am  not  its   apologist.     All  that  i?  in  other  and  abler  hands.     As  I  am 


called  to  speak  of  it,  however,  as  1  find  it  among  us,  I  must  speak  of  it  just  as  I 
think  of  it.  In  so  speaking,  I  am  aware  I  do  it  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood, 
and  perhaps  misrepresented.  It  has  already  been  stated,  and  I  repeat,  I  am 
opposed  to  slavery  in  all  its  forms  as  an  original  question,  and  regret*  as  muck 
as  any  man  can  regret,  that  the  soil  of  my  country  was  e-v.trj  nreese'd  by  the 
foot  of  a  bondsman.  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  the  Southern  States  would  have 
been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  they  now  are,  flourishing  as  I  ana 
happy  to  believe  them  to  be,  if  slavery  never  had  been  planted  there.  It  is 
possible  Southern  gentlemen  may  greatly  differ  with  me  in  this  opinion.  Still, 
sir,  I  have  no  unqualified  denunciations  to  hurl  against  S  >  .them  slavery,  no 
curses  to  pronounce,  no  bitter  invectives  to  pour  out  upon  it,  much  less  upon 
those  who,  by  their  position,  and  by  the  accident  of  birth  and  location,  arc 
obliged  to  tolerate  and  sustain  it.  I  find  no  justification  for  such  a  course,  any 
more  than  in  that  of  these  who  hurl  back  their  bolts  of  fierce  abuse,  and  threaten- 
ed vengeance  upon  the  North.  Crimination  begets  recrimination,  and  threats 
produce  threats.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for  retaliation,  but  there  is  none 
for  assault.  Northern  man  though  I  am,  I  confess  to  have  felt  a  high  degree  of 
indignation  at  the  opprobriums  cast  upon  my  country  by  the  Thompsons  and 
O'Connells,  and  all  that  class  of  foreign  intermeddlers  with  our  domestic  con- 
cerns, because  of  the  toleration  of  slavery  by  our  Constitution.  I  have  expe- 
rienced much  of  the  same  sensation  on  witnessing  in  this  Hall  similar  oppro- 
briums, caught  up  and  hurled  back  and  forth  upon  each  other,  by  citizens  from 
different  sections  of  my  country; — a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in 
by  gentlemen  as  if  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  sections;  a  duty  in  my  estimatioa 
"  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance." 

Slavery  did  not  originate  in  the  Constitution,  though  recognised  by  it;  anil 
whatever  may  have  been  the  original  wrong  in  reducing  the  native  of  Africa 
to  the  condition  in  which  he  now  is,  or  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  policy 
of  recognising,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  the  right  of  the  master,  it 
is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  thus  it  is;  and  it  is  not  Aow  for  us,  in  our 
capacity  of  law  makers,  deriving  all  our  authority  from  that  same  instru- 
ment, to  question  its  policy,  tt  was  so  transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors, 
and  the  responsibility  is  not  ours.  The  present  race  of  slaves  among  us,  like 
their  masters,  are  "native  and  to  the  manor  born;"  they  know  no  other  home 
than  the  plantation  of  their  master;  they  know  no  other  manner  of  life  than 
the  service  to  which  they  were  born.  The  master,  too,  finds  himself  soch 
under  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  more  control  or  choice  than  over 
the  accidents  of  his  own  birth  and  nurture.  He  has  become  the  involuntary, 
perhaps  the  unwilling,  owner  of  slaves;  and  this  relation  having  been  ca^t 
upon  him,  and  not  upon  me,  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  interfere  to  disturb  its 
harmony,  nor  to  condemn  him  for  it.  I  need  not  mix  myself  with  it,  nor  place 
myself  within  the  sphere  of  its  offensiveness.     It  is  not  strange,  however,  tbafi 
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men  who  have  been  born  to  the  inheritance  of  this  species  of  property,  edu- 
cated and  nurtured  among  those  similarly  situated,  should  see  nothing  criminal 
in  the  connexion;  nor  is  it  strange  that  they  should  feel  the  weight  of  consid- 
erations, affecting  deeply  the  interest  and  happiness  of  both  races,  adverse  to 
any  dissolution  of  the  ties  which  bind  them  together.  However  much  attached 
to  the  principles  of  human  liberty,  it  would  be  well  to  learn  lessons  of  caution, 
if  we  do  not  learn  wisdom,  from  the  examples  of  Jamaica,  and  other  West 
India  islands.  Emancipation  without  colonization  would  bring  freedom  to  the 
slave,  but  the  result  would  be  a  loss  of  every  thing  of  substantial  comfort  and 
value  to  the  black,  and  a  gain  of  nothing  but  an  empty  assertion  of  an  abstract 
principle.  Colonization  opens  the  wide  shores  of  Africa  for  the  reception  of 
as  many  of  her  race  as  may  be  returned  to  her  bosom,  and  affords  "ample 
loom  and  verge  enough"  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  liberality  and  all  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  all  the  real  friends  of  the  blacks,  whether  bond  or  free. 

But  the  question  isnot  now  one  of  emancipation,  or  colonization.    All  admit, 
except,  indeed,   those  of  this   "  fair,  honest,  and  just"  Garrison  school,  that 
Congress  has  no  control  over  slavery  in  the  States.     The  doctrine  that  there 
is  any  higher  obligation  than  the  Constitution  and  our  oaths  to  support  it,  rest- 
ing upon  our  consciences  and  controlling  our  action  in  reference  to  slavery — 
a  divine  or  natural  law,  constraining  us  to  disregard  the  Constitution  in  favor 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States — is  looked  on  with  abhorrence  by  every 
honest  and  intelligent  mind.     This  doctrine,  and  its  supporters  have  met  with 
a  merited  rebuke  from  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol,  which  I  think  they  will  scarcely  survive.     Power  over  the 
subject  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  dock-yards,  navy-yards,  &c,  is 
claimed  by  many,  and  rightfully,  too,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  though  no  one,  I 
believe,  seriously  proposes  to  exercise  it.     I  am  free  to  say,  however,  that, 
passing  by  the  constitutional  question,  I,  for  one,  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  the 
power  now,  as  I  have  heretofore  been.     My  opinions  on  this  point  are  not  of 
recent  origin.     Many  years  ago,  in  1837,  I  think,  I  was  a  member  of  a  conven- 
tion called  in   Pennsylvania,  by  which  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  it 
inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  even  if  Congress 
Had  the  power.     I  was  one  of  the  committee  to  bring  in  the  resolutions,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  committee  was  a  now  living  and  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
State.     If  inexpedient  then,  it  surely  is  so  now;  and  I  do  not  remember  the 
time,  since  1837,  when  it  has  not  been  so  in  my  judgment.     I  do  not  remem- 
ber, since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  House,  a  time  when  I  would  have 
thought  it  prudent,  or  expedient  for  Congress  to  have  passed  an  act  for  the  un- 
conditional abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District.     If  called  for  by  the  people  of 
the  District,  and  proper  indemnity  provided  for  the  owner,  the  measure  might 
be  so  shaped  as  to  render  it  unexceptionable  to  any  body;  and  if  so,  the  oppor- 
tunity would  be  gladly  embraced  by  me  of  voting  for  it.     But  in  any  event, 


consideration  for  the  feelings,  and  interests,  and  rights,  if  they  have  any,  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  would  have  an  influence,  though  not  a  controlling  one, 
upon  me  in  my  action  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  overruling  necessity  for 
the  act.  We  have  lived  63  years  with  slavery  in  the  District,  without  any 
inconvenience  that  I  am  aware  of.  Besides,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
District  would  be  an  act  of  very  questionable  benefit  to  the  slave.  The  pros- 
pect of  such  an  event  would  send  every  slave,  not  to  freedom,  but  to  perpetual 
servitude  out  of  the  District,  and  most  probably  to  the  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar 
plantations  of  the  far  South — a  destiny  to  which  their  friends,  I  presume,  are 
not  anxious  to  consign  them. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  properly  so  called,  in  the  District  is  entirely 
a  different  question.  If  slaves  are  brought  into  this  District  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  and  transfer,  thus  making  the  seat  of  government  a  slave  mart,  of  which, 
however,  I  know  nothing  from  my  own  observation,  the  practice  should  at  once 
be  stopped  by  the  action  of  Congress.  I  would  be  happy  to  vote  for  a  law 
putting  an  end  to  the  trade. 

I  have  spoken  of  slavery  as  a  domestic  institution  only,  and  not  of  it  in  its 
political  aspects.  I  desire  to  say  here,  on  the  latter  point,  that  one  objection, 
which  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  my  constituents,  and  which  has  been,  too, 
a  very  prominent  one  with  myself,  arises  out  of  the  three-fifths  rule  of  repre 
sentation — that  is,  in  apportioning  the  representatives  among  the  States,  allow- 
ing three-fifths  of  the  slaves  to  be  counted.  It  is  well  to  notice,  that  if 
representation  is  apportioned  by  this  rule,  direct  taxation  is  apportioned  among 
the  States  by  the  same  rule.  Cut  further,  if  the  Constitution  had  not  fixed  the 
limit  at  three-fifths,  it  is  possible  that  all  the  slaves  would  be  counted  in  filling 
up  the  ratio,  and  be  now  represented,  as  they  certainly,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  is,  would  be  if  made  free.  All  the  blacks  in  most,  if 
not  in  all,  the  Northern  States  are  now  counted  and  represented.  This  three- 
fifths  principle,  however,  is  fixed  byLhe  Constitution,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
changed  without  enlarging  the  evil,  if  it  be  one.  If  we  add  new  slave  States 
to  the  Union,  the  Constitution  spreads  this  rule  over  them,  and  the  objection, 
still  remains  to  some  extent.  But  then  again,  to  present  the  whole  case  fairly, 
it  is  contended  that,  as  there  are  now  no  slaves  in  these  new  Territories,  and 
as  there  can  be  none  taken  there  except  from  the  States  where  they  are  now 
counted  and  represented,  importation  of  slaves  from  abroad  being  prohibited, 
the  addition  of  slave  States,  formed  out  of  these  Territories,  will  not  increase 
slave  representation,  as  the  natural  increase  of  the  slave  population  will  be  the 
same,  for  many  generations  to  come,  whether  confined  to  the  present  limits,  ot 
diffused  over  an  extended  area. 

There  is  not,  then,  any  just  cause  of  dissention  and  dispute  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  arising  out  of  slavery  as  a  domestic  institution;  and  so 
little,  at  least  which  can  be  removed,  in  regard  to  its  political  influence,  that 
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It  should  be  disregarded.  It  is  matter  of  little  moment  what  opinions  are  en- 
tertained by  people  on  the  different  sides  of  Mason's  &  Dixon's  line,  so  long 
as  they  content  themselves  with  opinions,  or  go  no  further  than  to  a  free  and 
■fair  expression  of  them.  When,  however,  Northern  men  officiously  inter- 
meddle with  the  lawfully  existing  state  of  things  at  the  South,  by  exciting  the 
slave  against  his  master,  tending  to  insurrection,  by  unlawfully  persuading  or 
encouraging  the  slave  to  escape  from  the  service  of  his  master,  or  by  inter- 
fering to  prevent  his  reclamation  and  recovery  by  his  lawful  owner,  he  gives* 
to  the  South  just  cause  of  complaint.  So,  too,  when  the  Southern  man,  not 
content  with  all  that  has  been  conceded  to  him  in  this  respect,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  or  retaining  any  political  or  sectional  influence  by  keeping  up  a  fancied 
equilibrium  among  the  States,  becomes  the  propagandist  of  slavery,  and  by 
means  of  the  power  of  the  General  Government  conquers  adjoining  countries, 
either  with  or  without  the  avowed  purpose  of  extending  the  area  of  bondage; 
and  then,  against  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
endeavors  to  push  forward  into  these  Territories,  free  before  the  acquisition  of 
them,  his  peculiar  institution,  he  does  that  to  which  the  North  has  good  right 
to  take  exception.  There  is  something,  then,  tangible  in  the  causes  of  dispute, 
and  no  blame  can  attach  to  either  party,  if  each  maintains  his  opinions  with 
a  zeal  and  energy  somewhat  beyond  what  would  be  becoming  and  proper  on  a 
less  exciting  subject.  But  if,  after  full  discussion,  neither  party  can  conquer, 
aad  neither  will  surrender,  and  danger  to  the  country  and  its  institutions  be 
threatened  by  a  continuation  of  the  controversy,  the  most  obviously  wise  and 
proper  course  to  pursue,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  for  both  parties  to  retire 
within  their  respective  lines,  abandon  the  controversy,  return  to  the  status  ante 
belium,  let  slaves  and  slave  territory  be  where  they  are  and  as  they  are,  and 
free  territory  where  it  is  and  as  it  is,  until  a  more  competent  authority  than 
tfee  disputants,- the  people  of  the  Territories,  change  or  confirm  its  condition. 
However  we  may  dispute  about  our  powers,  or  whatever  we  may  do  with  or 
without  constitutional  powers,  our  work  at  best  would  be  temporary.  The 
people,  when  they  form  a  constitution  for  themselves,  can  repudiate  our  doings, 
and  regulate  this  matter  to  suit  themselves.  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I 
approve  entirely  of  the  President's  message  in  relation  to  it,  and  the  course 
recommended  by  him.  I  believe  it  to  be  wise,  prudent,  and  just  to  all.  It  is 
jost  towards  California;  and  even  if  it  does  evade  the  question  as  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  Territories,  it  avoids  the  danger  which  surrounds  them.  The 
Sooth  ought  not  to  object  to  the  President's  recommendation,  for  it  is  a  con- 
cession to  them,  inasmuch  as  it  places  the  control  of  the  subject  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  hitherto  maintained  by 
the  South.  The  President  would  remove  all  occasion  for  strife  and  contention, 
and  withdraw  opportunity  for  exultation  in  a  triumph  on  the  one  side,  or  humilia- 
at  a  defeat  on  the  other. 
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This  plan  of  the  President,  of  leaving  this  question  where  we  found  it,  and 
trusting  to  the  people  to  settle  it%  in  due  time  as  may  best  comport  with  their 
views  of  propriety,  which  has  been  stigmatized  by  some  as  the  Mexican  pro- 
viso, and  condemned  as  even  worse  than  the  Wilmot  proviso,  deserves  a  bet- 
ter support  from  the  party  which  placed  Gen.  Taylor  in  power  than  it  has  re- 
ceived ;  and  especially,  sir,  does  it  deserve  a  better  support  from  the  Whigs 
of  the  South  than  they  have  thought  proper  to  give  it.  General  Taylor  was  a 
Southern  man,  brought  forward  by  Southern  men,  and  without  any  pledges 
upon  this  point,  or  any  other,  except  what  were  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
his  past  life,  in  his  high  character  for  honor,  integrity,  wisdom,  and  prudence; 
yet  the  people  of  the  North  confidingly  gave  him  their  votes  and  elected  him. 
The  people  of  the  North  expected  nothing  less  of  Gen.  Taylor  than  that  he 
would  be  the  President  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  of  a  part  only;  and  if  the 
South  hoped  for  any  thing  else,  they  have  been  very  signally  and  properly  dis- 
appointed. 

The  friends  of  the  Administration  in  the  North  have  ever  been  ready  to  lend 
a  favorable  ear  to  any  suggestions,  which  the  President  and  his  cabinet  might 
make,  tending  to  a  settlement  of  this  vexed  question.  It  is  true,  he  had  taken; 
into  his  councils  a  majority  of  Southern  men;  yet  the  confidence  of  the  North 
was  not  diminished.  The  first  message  to  the  present  Congress,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  message  and  accompanying  documents  communicated  to  this 
House  on  the  21st  of  January  last,  disclosed  the  views  of  the  President  witfe 
regard  to  California  and  New  Mexico.  And  what  were  they  ?  They  showed 
that  he  comprehended  fully  the  whole  subject  and  the  difficulties  by  which  it 
was  attended;  and,  accordingly,  his  propositions  went  plainly  and  directly  to  the 
point.  He  recommended  that  "the  people  of  each  Territory,  passing  over  all 
preliminary  territorial  organization,  should,  if  prepared  to  comply  with  requisi- 
tions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  form  a  plan  of  a  State  constitu- 
tion and  submit  the  same  to  Congress,  with  a  prayer  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  To  this  course  there  appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  no  substantial  objec- 
tion, but  it  has  positive  merit,  and  is  sustained  by  good  reasons,  which  shou^ 
commend  it  to  every  member  upon  this  floor,  as  it  has  already  been  com- 
mended to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  a  mode  of  adjustment  suggested,  as 
the  President  says,  "  to  afford  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress  the 
opportunity  of  avoiding  occasions  of  bitter  and  angry  dissensions  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  and  "to  remove  all  occasion  for  the  unneces- 
sary agitation  of  the  public  mind." 

Sir,  had  the  President's  plan  been  promptly  adopted  by  Congress,  agitators 
and  disorganizes  must  have  sought  for  other  topics,  and  other  occasions,  for 
the  exercise  of  their  mischievous  vocation.  By  it  much  trouble  and  anxiety 
to  us  would  have  been  avoided ;  much  agitation  and  disturbance  of  the  public 
mind  prevented  ;  much  delay  in  the  business  of  the  country  and  much  expense 
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to  the  treasury  saved.  Justice,  too,  would  have  been  done  to  California  by 
her  admission  into  the  Union  under  the  constitution  formed  by  her  own  people, 
"without  wrong  or  injury  to  any  member  of  the  Confederacy.  While  I  repeat, 
sir,  the  plan  of  the  President  is  wise,  prudent,  and  just  to  all  parties,  and  pre- 
ferable by  its  simplicity  and  efficiency  to  any  other  plan  embracing  more  ob- 
jects and  involving  a  greater  complicity  of  subjects,  and  of  course  more  liable 
to  opposition,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  declaring  it  to  be  the  ultima- 
tum beyond  which  I  would  not  go,  or  as  the  only  plan  deserving  consideration 
or  adoption.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  other  ways  of  effecting  the  same  results, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
tors  now  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  same  subject  in  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol,  may  devise  and  send  over  to  us  some  scheme  of  adjustment,  which, 
if  not  identical  with  that  of  the  President,  may  prove  more  acceptable  to  the 
majority  here.  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  the  .admission  of  California,  and  say 
nothing  as  to  the  other  Territories  at  present.  I  would  go  one  step  further,  and 
irote  for  a  California  bill,  coupled  with  authority  to  the  other  Territories  to  form 
tbeir  constitution?,  and  present  themselves  at  a  proper  time  for  admission.  I 
would  still  go  one  step  further,  and  vote  for  a  bill  admitting  California  and 
forming  territorial  governments  for  the  Territories,  provided  it  could  be  so  guard- 
ed, as  not  to  give  the  Southern  side  of  the  question  any  advantage  of  fact  or  ar- 
gument, and  this  they  say  they  do  not  want,  in  their  struggle  to  carry  slavery 
there  ;  nor  should  any  such  advantage  be  given  to  the  North.  Upon  this  lat- 
ter ground,  it  seems  to  me,  Southern  gentlemen  should  not  object  to  meet. 

But  what  is  the  real  source  of  the  opposition  to  California?  The  true  diffi- 
culty, though  not  the  avowed  one,  undoubtedly  is  to  be  found  in  that  portion 
©f  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slavery;  and  while  the 
adoption  of  that  policy  raises  up  opponents,  it  makes  friends  also,  and  is  the 
ureal,  though  not  the  avowed  reason  for  that  anxiety  for  her  admission  which  we 
Und  exhibited  in  certain  quarters.  For  myself,  however,  I  must  say  I  have  no 
great  anxiety  for  her  admission;  nay  more,  sir,  if  I  should  make  a  candid  con- 
fession, I  should  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  a  latent  desire  to  find  some  con- 
stitutional or  other  justifiable  reason  to  vote  for  her  rejection.  If  others  can 
Ind  it,  I  shall  be  content.  Her  admission  will  add  strength  to  the  opposition, 
already  too  strong,  to  those  measures  and  to  that  policy  in  which  my  constit- 
uents are  so  deeply  and  vitally  interested.  If  admitted,  she  may,  like  Texas, 
signalize  her  advent  into  the  Union  by  giving  her  votes  against  the  policy  of 
p-otecting  the  labor  and  industry  of  our  own  country,  from  the  blighting  and  de- 
structive effects  of  foreign  competition.  What  benefit  Northern  men,  or  Whigs 
©an  expect  from  her  admission,  I  am  unable  to  perceive.  She  will  be  essen- 
tially a  Southern  State,  even  on  the  subject  of  slavery  probably;  and  certainly 
sle  will  be  an  anti-tariff,  anti-improvement  State,  and  opposed  to  Northern  in- 
terests and  policy.    But  neither  these  considerations,  nor  the  anti-slavery  print 
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ciples  of  her  constitution  can  justify  the  opposition  to  her  which  she  has  met 
with  here;  nor  do  I  find  such  justification  in  her  boundaries,  nor  in  other  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made,  and  I  am  therefore  constrained  to  vote  for  her 
admission  as  she  is  presented  in  the  documents  before  us.  With  regard  to 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  I  am  content  to  let  them  remain  as  they  are  at  present. 
Utah  is  comparatively  unimportant.  The  only  people  there  are  Mormons — 
'n  numbers  and  union  of  sentiment  and  purpose  strong  enough  to  protect  them- 
selves; with  a  government  of  their  own,  a  kind  of  hierarchical  communism, 
their  p>iests  or  prophets  being  also  their  civil  rulers,  sufficient  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  affairs,  and  satisfactory  to  themselves.  Her  case  is  not  urgent, 
though  it  is  said  she  has  a  delegate  here  to  attend  to  her  interests,  who  is  press- 
ing her  reception  and  recognition.  The  case  of  New  Mexico  is  more  pressing 
and  important.  Her  wants  are  greater,  I  admit;  and  I  wish  there  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  our  doing  for  her  all  she  asks.  But  territorial  legislation  by 
Congress  at  once  brings  up  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  its  ever-attendant  evils.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  condition  of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  renders  it  at  least  a  matter  of  questionable  policy  and  propriety  to 
form  a  territorial  government  for  the  latter,  before  settling  her  boundaries. 
Such  a  course  would  bring  the  United  States  into  collision  with  Texas.  The 
admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State  would  relieve  all  parties,  and  place  the 
case  before  the  courts  of  the  country,  where  it  could  be  calmly  and  thoroughly 
investigated,  stripped  of  its  connexion  with  the  political  influences  and  parties 
of  the  day,  and  decided  according  to  law  and  justice.  Were  this  question  out 
of  the  way,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  form  a  territorial  government  for 
New  Mexico;  but  when  you  add  to  the  entangled  condition  of  this  controversy, 
the  embarrassments  of  the  proviso  alluded  to,  you  present  a  case  where,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  both  the  rocks  and  the  whirlpool,  it  would  be  prudent  to  remain 
stationary.  Should  a  territorial  bill  be  obstinately  pressed  by  those  unfriendly 
to  the  President's  plan,  the  proviso  will  be  attached,  even  if  enough  of  those 
who  vote  to  attach  it  should  afterwards  vote  down  the  bill  itself. 

Of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Territories  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  as  well  as  other  legitimate  subjects  of  legislation,  I 
have  no  doubt.  If  express  power  be  not  granted  by  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  confers  the  power  to  "make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States,"  it  is  yet  not  expressly  prohibited  in  any  part  of  that  in- 
strument; nor  is  it  among  the  powers  "reserved  to  the  States"  or  "to  the 
people."  The  reservation  of  power  to  the  States  cannot  enure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Territories,  for  they  are  not  States,  and  they  can  derive  no  power  from 
such  a  reservation,  over  this  or  any  other  subject,  while  Territories;  nor  can 
the  reservation  to  the  people  apply  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  exclusive 
•of  the  other  people  of  the  States,  if,  indeed,  it  can  apply  to  them  at  all.     They 
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to  whom  power  was  reserved  were  the  people,  and  their  posterity  or  succes- 
sors, who  granted  the  powers  which  were  parted  with;  and  they  were  "we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution.  This  power,  as  in  other  cases,  may  result  from  powers  express- 
ly granted,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  power  to  ac- 
quire territory  results  from  either  the  war^making  or  treaty-making  powers,  or 
both.  If  we  have  power  to  acquire  territory  in  any  way,  we  must  have  power  to 
govern  it.  Legislation  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  government,  as  we,  in  this  free 
country,  understand  it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  legislate  for  a  people  in  order  to 
govern  by  civil  authority,  what  is  to  limit  the  range  of  subjects  to  be  legislated 
upon,  but  the  discretion  of  Congress  exercised  under  and  within  the  Constitu- 
tion? If  Congress  has  the  power  to  appoint  or  to  authorize  the  choosing  by 
the  people  of  a  territorial  legislature,  as  has  often  been  done,  the  act  of  doing 
so  is  an  act  of  legislation.  Such  a  territorial  legislature  would  act  only  through 
a  power  delegated  by  Congress,  and  what  Congress  can  delegate  to  others  to 
do  can  be  done  by  Congress.  The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source, 
nor  the  authority  of  the  Territory  higher  than  that  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Congress  has  heretofore  reserved  and  exercised  a  supervisory  control  over  the 
legislation  of  the  territorial  legislatures.  To  state  an  instance :  In  1836  an  act 
was  passed  prohibiting  any  of  the  territorial  legislatures  from  passing  acts  re- 
specting banks,  &c,  and  expressly  disapproving  and  annulling  certain  acts 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Florida,  then  a  Territory.  While  there  is  no- 
thing said  in  the  Constitution  about  territorial  governments,  it  has  ever  been  the 
practice  of  Congress  to  form  them  whenever  thought  necessary.  The  Terri- 
tories were  under  the  care  and  protection  of  Congress;  and  whenever  it  be- 
came necessary  to  take  care  of  them  by  acts  of  legislation,  it  was  done;  and 
there  has  been  no  limit  to  this  legislation  for  the  Territories,  other  than  such 
as  is  imposed  upon  the  legislation  for  the  States.  By  section  8  of  the  first 
article,  Congress  can  umake  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution"  the  "powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;"  and,  by  section  3  of  the  fourth  article,  can 
"make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  pro- 
peuty,"  &c.  It  is  said  that  if  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  is  claimed  under 
either  of  these  clauses,  it  is  restricted  by  the  terms  "necessary  and  proper" 
in  the  first,  and  "needful"  in  the  second;  and  that  the  prohibition  against 
slavery  is  not  "necessary,"  "proper,"  nor  "needful."  It  is  conceded  that  no 
laws  should  be  passed,  except  such  as  are  necessary,  proper,  and  needfuL 
But  who  is  to  judge  of  this?  Why  Congress,  and  Congress  alone;  and  there 
is  no  power  but  the  people  to  review  and  reverse  their  judgment. 

The  power  over  slavery  in  the  territories  has  the  authority  of  precedent  to 
sustain  it.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Morehead,)  candidly  admits 
this  fact,  while  still  denying  the  existence  of  the  power  itself.     "That  there 
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are  precedents  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  deny," 
says  he,  "  and  my  habits  of  life,"  he  adds,  "  have  led  me  to  defer  much  to  such 
authority."  This  power  has  been  exercised — repeatedly  exercised — from  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  very  men  who  framed  tha* 
instruments — wa<i  claimed  and  used  whenever  thought  necessary,  until  this 
moment.  Sir,  this  is  authority  of  the  highest  kind  ;  it  is  precedent  to  which  we 
ought  to  defer ;  and  if  the  gentleman  had  been  a  judge  upon  the  bench  deciding 
upon  a  question  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  dependent  upon  this  constitutional 
power,  he  would  have  deferred  to  the  authority.  I  admit  we  are  not  abso- 
lutely bound  to  follow  in  legislation  the  precedents  and  practice  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  but  these  should  always  be  respected.  I  have  heard  argu- 
ments on  this  floor  against  the  force  of  precedent,  which  have  alarmed  as  well  as 
astonished  me.  By  some  gentlemen  nothing  in  the  Government  is  considered  as 
settled  by  the  usages  and  practice  of  our  predecessors.  Speaking  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  under  consideration,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Disney) 
says:  "  If  we  admit  the  practice,  the  fact  should  have  little  weight,  because  no 
practice  can  be  esteemed  authority,  when  it  conflicts  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law."  But  who  determines  the  question  that  the  uniform  practice  of  our 
Government — in  passing  the  ordinance  of  1787 — its  ratification  under  the  Con~ 
stitution  by  the  act  of  1789 — by  the  act  of  1798  establishing  a  government  for 
the  Mississippi  territory,  in  which  Congress  makes  it  unlawful  to  bring  slaves 
into  the  Mississippi  territory  from  any  place  without  the  United  States,  under  a 
penalty,  besides  giving  the  slave  his  freedom — the  Missouri  compromise — the 
Oregon  bill,  &c. — who,  I  say,  is  to  determine  that  this  practice  "  conflicts  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  ?"  Where  is  the  "  Triton  among  the  minnows  ?" 
(the  gentleman  will  excuse  me  for  using  his  own  words  in  making  the  inquiry,) 
who  is  to  pronounce  judgment  of  condemnation  against  the  intelligence  and  wis- 
dom of  the  men  who  have  gone  before  us  ;  and  who  is  competent  to  declare,  that 
they  who  made  the  Constitution  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  and  that  it  was  re- 
•  served  for  the  bright  intellects  of  the  present  day  and  generation  to  discover,  and 
disclose,  its  intent  and  meaning  ?  For  myself,  sir,  I  am  content  to  be  guided  in 
this  respect  by  the  light  shed  upon  my  path  by  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  me,  believing  that  as  long  as  I  have  the  authority 
and  illumination  of  their  example,  and  that  of  many  of  the  greatest  intellects  of 
the  present  day,  I  cannot  be  far  astray. 

Great  prominence  is  given  to  the  argument  against  the  power  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  derived  from  the  assump- 
tion that  slaves  are  property,  recognised  as  such  by  the  Constitution.  Hence 
it  concluded  that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  having  such  property,  have  a 
right  to  go  with  it  into  any  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and 
be  protected  in  its  enjoyment  there,  to  the  same  extent  that  they  were  in  the 
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State  from  which  they  emigrated,  and  consequently,  that  Congress  has  no  power 
to  prohibit  it,  as  that  would  be  an  aggression  and  an  invasion  of  their  rights. 
This  argument,  it  seems  clear  to  me,  proceeding  as  it  does  upon  the  assumption^ 
that  slaves  are  property  in  an  absolute  and  general  sense,  and  that  they  are  pro- 
perty in  any  sense  in  the  Territories,  is  founded  upon  what  logicians  call  a  petitio 
principii — a  begging  of  the  question.  The  right  of  Southern  men,  as  well  as  of 
Northern  men,  to  go  into  the  Territories,  with  their  property  might  be  admitted, 
but  then  they  must  be  careful  when  migrating  into  the  Territories,  not  to  take 
with  them  that  species  of  property  which  will  not  be  property  when  they  arrive 
at  their  place  of  destination.  The  force  of  this  position  seems  to  have  been  felt 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Toombs,)  when  he  claimed  it  as  the  duty 
of  Government  to  remove  all  impediments  existing  there  against  this  property. 

When  gentlemen  from  the  South  state,  in  general  terms,  their  claims  to  be  a 
right  to  an  equal  participation  in  the  common  property  of  the  Union,  and  to  as 
full  and  ample  protection  and  enjoyment  of  their  property  as  the  citizens  of  the 
North,  they  state  propositions  that  are  not  denied.  But  when  it  comes  to  be 
understood,  that  they  mean  by  this  phraseology  to  claim  for  slaves  a  tenancy  ins 
common  in  the  Territories,  or  the  right  to  have  set  off  to  them  an  equal  portion 
of  them  in  which  to  establish  and  maintain  slavery  under  the  authority  and  pro- 
tection of  this  Government,  they  put  forth  claims  which  indeed  are  proper 
enough  for  them  to  make  and  secure  if  they  can,  fairly,  but  which  fall  far  short 
of  admitted  or  indisputable  rights.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Toombs) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Morehead)  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
"this  Government  has  no  power  to  declare  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  property,  or 
regulate  the  manner  or  places  of  its  enjoyment,"  &c.  ;  and  that  "this  power  be- 
longs to  the  State  governments  to  the  extent  that  it  exists  any  where" — snd  they 
state  general  propositions  apparently  admissible ;  but  when  it  is  added,  that 
"whatever  any  of  the  States  recognise  as  property,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  protect;"  and  that  "it  must  continue  property  wherever  the  flag 
of  this  Union  waves,  or  its  jurisdiction  extends;"  and  especially  when  we  un- 
derstand that  these  propositions  are  intended  to  apply  to  slaves  and  slavery, 
and  to  affirm  that  this  Government  has  not  only  no  right  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner and  places  of  its  enjoyment  outside  of  the  States,  nor  to  inhibit  it  there  al- 
together, but  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  recognise  slaves 
as  property  wherever  its  jurisdiction  extends,  or  its  flag  waves,  and  to  protect 
the  owner  against  the  claims  of  the  slave  to  freedom,  their  positions  are  inde- 
fensible. If  this  Government  has  no  power  to  declare  what  shall  be  or  what 
shall  not  be  property  in  the  Territories,  where  is  found  the  duty  or  the  power 
of  protection  ?  Is  it  to  be  protected  by  force  and  arms,  or  by  legislation  and 
courts  of  justice  ?  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  bound  to  protect 
the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  her  citizens  against  foreign  aggression,  and  on 
the  high  seas;  and  the  Constitution  provides  courts  and  tribunals  to  decide  contro- 
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versies  between  States,  and  between  citizens  of  different  States  ;  but  with  the 
conflicting  claims  to  property — the  wrongs  and  trespasses  upon  each  other  by 
citizens  of  the  same  State — this  Government  has  nothing  to  do.  This  is  left  to  the 
States.  They  are  sovereign  within  their  own  limits,  and  each  State  may  de- 
clare any  thing  to  be  property  that  she  chooses  to  call  such,  within  her  own  bor- 
ders, and  compel  her  own  citizens  to  respect  her  declaration. 

One  State  may  make,  by  her  laws,  slaves  real  estate,  as  has  been  done, 
while  another  regards  them  as  personal  property;  but,  whatever  else  they  may 
do,  the  States  have  not  a  right  to  make  laws  respecting  this  or  any  other  pro- 
perty, and  then  call  in  the  General  Government  to  recognise  and  protect  it, 
when  in  other 'States  or  Territories  of  the  Union  where  no  such  laws  exist. 
The  doctrine  is,  that  as  by  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  for  instance,  slaves  are  pro- 
perty, therefore  a  citizen  of  Kentucky  owning  such  property  may  remove 
with  it  into  New  Mexico,  into  which  country  Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  before  its 
acquisition  by  us,  said,  "  Slavery  will  not  pass,  not  only  because  it  is  forbid- 
den by  law,  but  because  the  colored  race  preponderates,"  &c,  &c,  and  there- 
fore would  not  be  permitted  to  exist;  and  of  which  Mr.  Secretary  Buchanan 
wrote,  "  Should  we  acquire  territory  beyond  the  Rio  Grand  and  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  it  is  still  more  impossible  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
would  consent  to  re-estallish  slavery  " — a  country  where  slavery  exists  neither 
in  fact  nor  in  law.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  slavery  was  abolished  in 
New  Mexico  by  competent  authority  before  our  conquest  of  her  territories; 
and  that  at,  and  before  the  treaty  by  which  the  country  was  transferred  to  us, 
it  did  not  exist,  in  point  of  fact,  in  any  part  of  it.  Now,  as  slavery  cannot 
exist  there  without  law  to  create,  revive,  sustain,  or  allow  it,  I  must  ask  gen- 
tlemen to  show  me  by  what  law,  by  what  clause  of  the  Constitution,  the  right 
to  carry  slaves  into  California  or  New  Mexico,  and  hold  them  there,  is  sup- 
ported. There  certainly  is  no  law  of  Congress  to  that  effect.  Is  it,  then,  by 
some  mysterious  and  unexplained  influence  of  our  Constitution,  some  subtile 
emanation  from  our  free  institutions,  disseminated  from  the  folds  of  the  flag  of 
liberty,  the  stars  and  stripes,  waving  in  the  free  air  of  heaven,  that  "  the  land 
of  the  free"  becomes  the  land  of  the  bondsman?  Or  does  the  law  of  Ken- 
tucky accompany  her  citizen  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  enable  him  there 
to  hold  in  servitude  those  who  were  thus  held  in  Kentucky?  If  so,  the  laws  of 
other  States  will  do  the  same  by  their  citizens;  and  you  might  thus  have  the 
different  laws  of  fifteen  different  States  upon  as  many  adjoining  plantations, 
by  which  the  slave  on  one  would  be  different  kind  of  property  from  his  black 
brother  on  the  next  estate.  It  surely  cannot  be  that  the  laws  of  the  States  are 
to  prevail  in  the  Territories  on  this  particular  subject,  and  no  answer  is  given 
to  inquiry  by  the  suggestion. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Toombs,)  however,  does  not,  as  has 
before  been  remarked,  rest  satisfied  with  the  authority,  or  rather  the  protec- 
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tion,  derived  from  the  Constitution  or  laws  now  in  force,  here  or  there.  He 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  some  impediments  in  the  way.  While  he  says 
he  does  not  "  demand  "  "  that  you  shall  establish  slavery  in  the  Territories, " 
yet  he  says,  "we  do  ask  protection  against  all  hostile  impediments  to  the 
introduction  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  our  property  in  the  Territories. 
Whether  these  impediments  arise  from  foreign  laws,  or  from  any  pretended 
domestic  authority,  we  hold  it  to  be  your  duty  to  remove  them."  Here  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  impediments  against  the  introduction  and  enjoyment  of 
slaves  in  the  Territories  do  exist,  and  by  virtue  of  foreign  laws — which  laws 
are  those  passed  by  Mexico  abolishing  slavery;  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  ad- 
mission of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject,  by  the  appeal  to  us  to 
remove  these  impediments  by  legislation.  If  slavery  cannot  go  into  the  Ter- 
ritories while  these  impediments  exist,  and  we,  by  our  removal  of  them,  revive 
slavery  and  enable  it  to  go  there,  I  ask  wherein  does  this  "differ  from  re-estab- 
lishing it  in  that  country  ?  If  it  is  the  right  of  any  persons  to  introduce  and 
enjoy  their  slave  property  there,  they  do  not  want  the  interference  of  Congress 
to  permit  it;  and  if  Congress  have  the  right  to  remove  these  impediments, 
they  have  the  right,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  to  refuse.  If  you 
do  not  ask  Congress  to  "  establish  slavery  in  the  Territories,"  it  must  be  be- 
cause it  is  already  established,  or  that  there  is  somewhere  authority  by  which 
it  may  be  established  there,  and  there  are  then  no  impediments  in  the  way. 
Why,  then,  call  on  Congress  for  help;  especially  when  all  power  over  the 
subject  is  denied  us?  I  would  like  to  see  gentlemen  give  evidence  of  their 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  their  opinion,  that  they  have  now,  as  things 
stand  at  this  moment,  a  right  to  carry  their  slaves  into  New  Mexico,  by  voting 
for  a  territorial  bill  for  that  country,  framed  with  the  intention,  expressed  upon 
its  face,  of  neither  allowing  by  force  and  virtue  of  the  bill,  or  establishing  or 
prohibiting  slavery— -a  bill  through  which  neither  party  should  gain  or  lose  any 
advantage,  directly  or  indirectly,  covertly,  expressly,  or  by  construction. 
Such  a  bill  for  New  Mexico  might  possibly  pass,  should  it  receive  the  general 
support  of  Southern  gentlemen. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  property.  What  kind  of  property  is  this 
in  slaves?  I  hold  that  in  no  sense,  by  no  law  of  any  of  the  States,  and  cer- 
tainly not  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  it  property  in  the 
absolute  and  extended  meaning  which  mankind  universally  attach  to  the  idea 
of  ownership.  It  is  quasi  property — property  in  a  limited  and  qualified  sense. 
A  slave  is  not  wholly  a  chattel;  he  is,  for  some  purposes,  a  person.  He  has 
rights  in  law,  and  is  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  for  offences  committed, 
and  of  which  he  may  be  convicted  under  the  law.  The  term  slave  is  not  used 
in  the  Constitution,  nor  alluded  to  in  that  instrument  except  as  persons.  Slaves 
are  described  as  " persons  held  to  service."  It  is  a  relation  not  created  by 
the  Constitution,  but  recognised  as  already  existing,  but  the  parties  to  it  are 
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called  "persons."  An  interest,  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom  service  is  due, 
is  acknowledged  in  him  who  is  bound  to  render  the  service,  which  is  valuable, 
and  may  be  measured  by  the  ordinary  standard  of  value.  This  interest  can 
be  sold  and  transferred;  it  can  pass  by  descent,  or  be  devised  by  will.  It  is 
that  which,  if  a  man  is  wrongfully  deprived  of  it  by  another,  can  be  sued  for 
in  law,  and  compensation  recovered  in  money.  Those  of  us  who  were  here 
during  the  last  Congress  well  remember  the  Pacheco  case,  where  a  claim  was 
made  by  the  owner  of  a  slave  for  compensation  for  his  loss,  the  officers  of  the 
Government  having  taken  him,  and  so  disposed  of  him,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  as  forever  to  deprive  him  of  his  services.  The  facts  were 
admitted,  and  had  it  been  any  other  species  of  property,  there  would,  proba- 
bly, have  been  no  opposition  to  payment.  The  claim  was  resisted,  mainly  upon 
the  ground  that  there  was  not,  nor  could  there  be,  any  property  in  a  slave  for 
which  compensation  should  be  made  by  this  Government.  Sir,  I  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  voting  for  that  bill.  Common  honesty  and  justice  require  me  to 
respect  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  such  property,  and  to  make  him  full  com- 
pensation, if  for  any  purposes  of  the  Government  he  is  deprived  of  it,  in 
those  States  where  slavery  is  lawful.  Being  property  in  this  restricted  sense, 
these  persons  held  to  service  can  be  regarded  as  such  only  where,  by  the  local 
laws,  they  are  thus  held.  If  the  owner  voluntarily  remove  them  into  a  State 
or  Territory  where  the  lex  loci  does  not  hold  them  to  service,  they  are  then 
the  property  of  no  man,  and  it  is  no  failure  in  duty,  or  aggression  upon  the 
rights  of  any  State  or  individual,  to  refuse  to  make  them  such.  The  Consti- 
tution, wherever  it  speaks  of  these  persons  bound  to  service,  always  refers  to 
the  laws  of  the  States  as  the  authority  by  which  they  are  held.  The  first 
place  in  the  Constitution  where  slaves  are  alluded  to  is  in  the  2d  section  of  art.  I. 
In  apportioning  the  representatives  and  direct  taxes  among  the  States,  it 
directs  that  it  shall  be  by  adding  to  the  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  for  a  term  of  years,  "  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons;"  meaning 
by  this  description  slaves  according  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  Again,, 
in  the  clause  which  prohibited  Congress  from  putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade 
prior  to  1808,  it  declares,  "  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited," 
&c.  In  section  2,  article  4,  the  fugitive  slave  clause,  it  is  said,  "No person 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  ^'n  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  to  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  These  are  the  only  instances  in 
which  this  institution  of  slavery  is  alluded  to  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  all  of 
them  as  an  institution  of  the  States,  created  and  governed  by  the  laWs  of  the 
States,  and  not  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  United  States,  therefore,  do  not  regard  this  species  of  property  as  their 
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offspring,  nor  have  <;hey  ever  had  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  guardian- 
ship and  protection.  It  is  altogether  a  creature  of  the  respective  States,  and 
cannot  be  carried  by  any  one  of  them  beyond  its  own  domestic  circle. 

It  is  true,  by  the  treaty  of  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo  our  jurisdiction  was  extended 
over  these  Territories,  and  an  argument  is  derived  from  this  transfer  of  juris- 
diction in  favor  of  the  position  that  slaves  may  be  taken  there.  It  seems  to 
me  it  may  as  well  be  contended,  that  the  extension  of  our  jurisdiction  over  the 
country  returns  to  a  state  of  slavery  all  those  who  were  made  free  by  its  total 
abolition  in  Mexico,  as  to  say  our  jurisdiction  over  the  country  repeals  all  the 
laws  abolishing  slavery,  and  authorizes  it  to  be  carried  there  under  the  protection 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  further  said  this  country  was  obtained  by  the  common  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  South  contributed  as  much,  if  not 
more,  to  its  acquisition  than  the  North;  and  that,  therefore,  the  South  has  a  right 
to  her  share  of  the  country,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  pass  any  law  which 
excludes  them  from  it.  All  this  might  be  admitted,  and  yet  the  South  would 
not  be  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  argument  in  support  of  the  position  that 
we  have  no  right  to  exclude  slavery.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  our  soldiers 
were  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  fighting  and  conquering  under  the  flag  of 
the  Union,  not  of  any  State;  that  they  were  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Union;  and  that  what  they  acquired  belonged  to  the  whole,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whele,  and  not  of  a  part.  How,  then,  can  a  division  of  the  country  ac- 
quired be  claimed,  and  especially  a  division  among  the  States?  No  State,  as 
such,  no  number  of  States  less  than  the  whole,  has  any  right  to  a  part.  Every 
State  has  a  common  interest  in  the  whole,  and  no  separate  interest  in  any  part. 
Upon  what  principle  can  the  South  claim  to  have  a  share  set  off  to  her  to  do 
with  it  as  she  pleases?  Much  better  might  it  be  claimed  that  each  soldier,  who 
aided  in  acquiring  the  country,  should  have  a  share  set  off  to  him  individually. 
There  would  be  some  show  of  reason  and  justice  in  that;  and  yet  I  understand 
gentlemen  to  say  their  constituents  mean  to  have  a  part,  and  that  we  had  better 
let  them  have  it,  &c.  What  is  meant  by  this  is,  that  they  mean  to  have  a  part, 
at  least,  of  this  new  country,  in  which  to  plant  slavery,  whether  the  people 
there  wish  it  or  not;  and  they  mean,  also,  to  charge  upon  those  who  desire  to 
prevent  slavery  from  going  into  it  with  an  intention  of  depriving  them  of  their 
share  of  these  Territories.  If,  sir,  there  should  happen  to  be,  now  or  here- 
after, a  majority  in  Congress  ready  and  willing  to  resuscitate  and  re-establish 
slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  let  it  be  done.  I  will  submit  without  a 
murmur,  or  complaint.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  right  of  Congress  to  do  so,  as  it  is 
our  right  to  exclude  it;  but,  for  one,  I  do  not  intend  by  any  vote  of  mine,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  our  Southern  friends  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  they  have  in  view.  If  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  President's  plan 
of  non-intervention,  I  am  content,  as  I  have  before  said,  to  meet  them  on  that 
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ground,  and  leave  to  the  law,  as  it  now  is,  to  settle  the  question  of  right;  or  to 
the  people  of  the  Territory  to  regulate  it  for  themselves,  when  they  shall  be  in 
a  condition  to  do  so. 

I  shall  not  now  contend  for  the  propriety  of  passing  the  proviso  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. I  only  contend  for  the  right  to  do  itj;  and  I  will  add,  that  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  Southern  gentlemen  press  a  territorial  bill  for  New  Mexico,  that 
a  prohibitory  clause  will  be  attached  to  it.  I  do  not  admit,  however,  that 
the  passage  of  the  proviso  would  deprive  any  State,  nor  any  individual  citizen, 
of  any  right.  Such  a  law,  by  its  terms,  would  not  be  sectional,  and  it  would 
apply  equally  to  every  man  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  If  it  prevent  the 
Southern  man,  who  already  owns  slaves,  from  taking  them  to  New  Mexico,  it 
prevents  the  Northern  man  from  buying  slaves  for  that  purpose.  If  it  be  your 
right  to  go  there  with  your  slaves,  it  is  mine  to  do  the  same;  and  it  is  no  answer 
to  this  position  to  say  that  you  are  already  the  owner  of  slaves  which  you  wish 
to  take  there,  while  I  am  not,  though  I  desire  to  purchase  them  for  the  purpose 
of  using  them.  The  law  affects  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South  alike, 
as  in  its  terms  it  professes  to  apply  to  all.     It  is  a  general,  not  a  partial  law. 

Such  a  law  cannot  affect  the  sovereignty  of  a  State.  A  State  cannot  emi- 
grate, and  I  presume  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  owns  slaves.  It  is  in- 
dividuals then,  at  best,  that  are  affected  by  the  exclusion,  and  only  such  of 
them  as  own  slaves.  Now,  I  suppose  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  own  slaves.  I  do  not  know  certainly  how 
this  is,  but  undoubtedly  there  are  thousands  in  the  Southern  States  who  are  not 
slaveholders.  There  is,  then,  but  a  very  small  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  whose  rights,  admitting  the  argument  on  the  other  side  to  be 
correct,  would  be  at  all  affected.  If  there  were  but  one  man,  however,  who 
owned  slaves,  and  it  were  clear  that  his  rights  were  to  be  infringed  by  such  a 
law,  it  would  not  receive  my  vote.  Nothing  but  an  overruling  public  necessity 
could  justify  the  act. 

In  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  we  are  called  on  to  do  nothing,  or  to  do  one 
of  two  things — to  pass  a  law  extending  slavery  into  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  California  being  out  of  the  question,  or  to  pass  a  law  inhibit- 
ing slavery  there.  Now,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  adopt  either  course — whichever  I 
may  be  convinced  is  for  the  best  good  of  the  whole.  Yes,  sir,  even  to  permit 
slaves  to  be  taken  and  held  to  service  there,  if  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
country  demand  it — of  which  I  must  in  candor  say,  it  woulS  be  a  difficult  task 
to  convince  me.  There  is  no  'unyielding  principle  in  the  case  to  prevent  our 
extending  the  area  of  slavery,  if  the  high  interests  and  honor  of  the  country 
require  it.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  a  question  of  creating  slavery — it  is  as  to 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  it  as  it  exists — of  using  such  powers,  if  any, 
as  we  possess  in  regulating,  extending,  or  restricting  it.  There  is  no  principle 
of  human  liberty  or  bondage  involved  ;  it  is  a  question  of  expediency  and  pro- 
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priety.  Let  me  be  understood.  It  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  if  there 
were  not  one  of  the  African  race,  bond  or  free,  within  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States  or  its  Territories.  And,  if  the  question  were  now  first  presented  of  their 
admission  or  exclusion,  I  should  be  ready  to  use  every  effort  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  country,  at  least  as  slaves,  and  to  put  the  proviso  upon  every  bill  from 
which  the  least  danger  of  authorizing  their  admission  could  be  apprehended. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  original  introduction  of  slavery  and  its 
present  use,  treatment,  and  management.  It  is  now  for  us  to  determine  upon 
the  safest,  wisest,  and  best  mode  of  managing  it.  Is  it  for  the.  honor,  prosperi- 
ty, and  best  interests  of  the  whole  country— and  I  would  not  exclude  by  any 
means  considerations  for  the  well-being  of  the  blacks  themselves — to  permit  by 
our  legislation  its  diffusion  over  our  Mexican  acquisitions,  or  to  prohibit  its  in- 
troduction there  ?  These  are  questions  for  cool,  calm,  and  deliberate  consider- 
ation— depending,  so  far  as  we  as  members  of  Congress  are  concerned,  upon 
State  considerations  alone,  and  involving  no  points  of  conscience  on  the  one 
side,  or  honor  on  the  other.  They  are  questions  to  be  passed  upon  by  our 
judgment,  unexcited  and  uninfluenced  by  sectional  feeling,  passion,  or  preju- 
dice. We  are  here  the  assembled  Congress  of  the  nation,  bound  to  act  for  the 
whole  nation,  not  for  a  section  of  it  only.  Our  duty  is  to  legislate  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  people,  and  not  a  part  exclusively.  He  who  proclaims  it 
his  duty  to  adhere  to  his  section,  rather  than  his  country,  is  not  true  to  either, 
nor  to  the  Constitution,  and  should  be  coupled  in  condemnation  with  those  who 
deny  the  obligations  of  that  instrument,  and  who  deserve  a  punishment  little 
less  than  that  due  to  treason  itself. 

My  judgment,  sir,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  safest,  wisest,  best 
for  the  whole  people  of  this  nation,  and  for  every  part  of  them,  that  slavery 
should  not  be  carried  into  the  Territories.  But  I  do  not  regard  its  exclusion  as 
so  vitally  important  as  to  induce  me  to  stand  up  for  it  at  all  hazards,  or  at  any 
hazard.  Certainly  not  at  the  risk  of  the  Union  itself.  The  Union  is  of  ines- 
timable value  to  me,  to  my  constituents,  and  to  the  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try; and  it  would  be  scarcely  less  so  to  one  and  all  of  them,  if  slavery  were 
tolerated  in  every  Territory  where  the  flag  of  the  Union  floats,  whatever  might 
be  its  effects  locally. 

If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  alleged,  that  the  prohibition  would  be  an  aggression 
upon  the  South,  I  give  it  up.  If  it  be  a  violation  of  Southern  rights,  I  aban- 
don it.  If  it  be  an  infringement  of  Southern  honor,  I  will  not  insist  on  it.  I 
will  not  wilfully  commit  an  aggression  upon  any  person  or  section,  or  be  guilty 
of  an  invasion  of  the  rights  or  honor  of  any.  And,  let  me  say  to  Southern  gen- 
tlemen, that  they  would  spend  their  time  much  more  profitably  in  convincing 
Northern  members  and  Northern  people  that  their  acts  are  aggressive,  than  in 
assuming  the  fact,  and  dealing  out  denunciations  as  if  it  were  not  to  be  dis- 
puted or  denied.     I  do  not  believe  in  these  aggressions,  nor  that  the  Southern 
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.people  ever  dreamed  that  they  were  oppressed  and  wronged  by  the  North,  un- 
til they  were  told  it  was  so  during  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  at  dif- 
ferent times  on  this  slavery  question. 

And  here,  sir,  I  must  be  permitted  to  remark  upon  the  singular  fact,  that 
these  aggressions  by  the  North,  this  oppressive  legislation,  so  injurious  to  the 
South,  and  destructive  of  Southern  interests  ;  these  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  which  this  "  once  constitutional  Federal  Republic  is  converted,  in  reali- 
ty, into  one  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,"  (as  Mr.  Calhoun 
says  ;)  all  these  things  have  happened  while  the  South  has  had  the  control  of 
the  Government,  through  the  offices  and  power  in  their  hands.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  boasting  that  they  have  had  all  the  principal  offices,  from  the  Presi- 
dency down,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  time  since  the  formation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  they  have  had  them  by  reason  of  their  superior  qualifica- 
tions and  talent  for  ruling ;  and  yet  the  complaint  now  is,  that  the  legislation  of 
the  country,  and  the  administration  of  the  Government,  have  been  used  to  the 
injury  of  the  South.  Now,  one  of  two  things  must  be  true,  either  the  talent, 
which  the  South  has  so  long  devoted  to  the  public  service  has  not  been  so 
transcendent  as  has  been  claimed  for  it,  or  the  complaints  at  the  results  are 
not  well  founded.  There  is  something,  undoubtedly,  in  the  position  and  cir- 
cumstances of  Southern  gentlemen,  that  enables  them  to  devote  much  of  their 
time  and  attention  upon  public  affairs,  and  leads  them  to  be  ambitious  of  pub- 
lic station ;  and  I  must  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  it  may  be  true,  too, 
that  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  North  induces  them  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
•substantial  benefits  of  the  legislation  and  institutions  of  the  country,  while  they 
have  also  astuteness  enough  to  secure  them.  If  the  honors  and  emoluments, 
the  tinsel  and  trappings,  of  office  have  been  sought  for  by  Southern  politicians, 
it  should  not  be  matter  of  complaint  by  them  that  the  people  of  the  North  have 
flourished  and  prospered  under  a  system  of  legislation  quietly  and  unobtrusive- 
ly secured  by  the  practical  wisdom  of  Northern  statesmen. 

Sir,  I  deny  that  any  aggression  has  been  committed  upon  the  rights  of  the 
South  either  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  or  of  the  States  separately. 

The  South  has  shared  equally  in  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  Union. 
She  has  had  all  proper  legislation  she  asked — at  least,  nothing  has  been  refused 
because  it  was  asked  by  and  for  the  South — and  she  has  had  more  than  her 
share  of  public  offices;  though  that  this  latter  circumstance  has  been  of  any 
great  advantage  to  her,  I  will  not  affirm.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  if  among  the 
aggressions  of  the  North,  this  imposition  of  the  duties  and  burdens  of  office 
uponthe  South,  from  the  Presidency  down,  through  all  the  civil  and  military 
offices  of  the  Government,  had  been  placed  most  prominent,  the  North  would 
not  have  been  able  to  deny  the  charge.  No  legislation  of  Congress  has  ever 
been  directed  to  the  disturbance  of  slavery  where  it  actually  existed;  certainly 
none  without  the  concurrence  of  the  South.     Congress  has  restrained  slavery 
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from  going  where  it  might  legally  have  gone  before  the  ordinance  of  1787,  but 
has  never  uprooted  it  from  the  soil  where  it  has  been  actually  planted,  unless 
the  few  slaves  in  Illinois  at  the  time  the  operation  of  the  ordinance  commenced 
be  an  exception;  and  if  we  can  gather  any  thing  from  the  action  of  our  prede- 
cessors, it  is  that  their  line  of  policy  was,  not  to  disturb  slavery  where  it  ex" 
isted,  and  to  prevent  its  extension  to  places  where  it  did  not.  The  foreign 
slave  trade  was  permitted  to  continue  till  1808;  and  its  prohibition  of  further 
importations  after  that  period  was  an  advantage  to  the  South.  By  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  a  large  number  of  slaves, 
together  with  a  vast  extent  of  slave  territory,  have  been  brought  into  the  Union 
at  an  immense  expense,  to  the  country;  but  not  a  single  slave  has  ever  been 
made  free  by  the  action  of  Congress.  This  peculiar  institution  of  the  South  is 
stronger  there  now  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1787.  The  Northern  States  have  had  for  a  long  time  the  numerical 
force,  and  now  have,  in  this  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  to  pass  any 
law  they  pleased  on  the  subject  not  unconstitutional,  but  have  not  used  it. 
They  have  not  extinguished  the  slave  trade  in  this  District,  nor  abolished 
slavery  here  or  in  the  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  dockyards,  over  which 
Congress  has  jurisdiction.  Neither  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  Missouri  com- 
promise in  1820,  nor  the  Oregon  bill  of  the  last  Congress,  are  exceptions  to 
this,  because  there  were  no  slaves  north  of  36°  30'  and  out  of  Missouri, 
and  none  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  an  inconsid- 
erable number  in  Illinois.  If,  then,  the  slave  States  have  never  been  invaded 
by  congressional  legislation  attacking  her  peculiar  institution  there — if  no  slave- 
holder at  the  South  has  ever  been  deprived  by  the  Government  of  the  title  or 
the  possession  and  use  of  any. one  bound  to  his  service — if  Congress  has  for- 
borne to  pass  any  law  affecting  this  interest  injuriously  in  any  place  where  it 
actually  exists,  what  ground  of  complaint  is  there  against  the  action  of  the 
law-making  power  of  this  Government  ? 

And  what  has  the  legislation  of  the  Northern  States  done,  or  failed  to  do, 
that  will  justify  this  oft-repeated  charge  of  aggression  ?  I  speak  of  legislative 
or  other  official  action — not  of  individual  sentiment  or  conduct,  nor  of  associated 
movements  by  anti-slavery  and  abolition  societies.  However  objectionable, 
annoying,  or  offensive  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  such,  the  government  of 
no  State  is  responsible.  The  States  are  committed  only  by  their  laws' and  the 
official  acts  of  her  officers. 

It  has  ever  been  found  a  nice  and  difficult  matter  so  to  adjust  the  legislation 
of  the  different  States,  respecting  fugitive  slaves,  as  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793;  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre  • 
vent  the  kidnapping,  and  carrying  into  slavery  free  people  of  color,  citizens  of 
the  Northern  States.  The  alleged  failure  of  duty  in  this  particular  has  furnish- 
ed the  occasion,  though  not  a  justification,  for  much  censure,  and  the  excuse 
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for  much  of  the  agitation  and  feeling  exhibited  by  the  South.  My  own  State, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  frequently  referred  to  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  Senate 
as  having  given  evidence  by  her  legislation  of  a  disposition  not  to  abide  honestly 
and  fairly  by  the  obligations  imposed  on  her  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Union. 
Sir,  the  charge  cannot  be  sustained.  The  sentiment  of  Pennsylvania  is  ad. 
verse  to  slavery;  but  she  has  ever  been  ready  to  do  her  duty  by  it  under  the 
Constitution,  while  she  has  always  been  solicitous  to  guard  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all  who  have  a  right  to  her  protection. 

The  Pennsylvania  statute  of  1820  was  designed  to  prevent  the  illegal  taking 
off  into  slavery  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  but  was  found,  in  its  practical  ope- 
ration, to  throw  objectionable  impediments  in  the  way  of  those  honestly  attempt- 
ing to  regain   their  fugitives  held  to  service  under  the  laws  of  other  States. 
Complaints  were  made  by  Maryland,  which  were  listened  to  respectfully,  and 
a  remedy  provided.     The  evil  complained  of  was  attempted  to  be  corrected  by 
the  act  of  1826.     By  this  act,  a  justice  of  the  peace  was  authorized  to  issue  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  the   fugitive  from   labor;  and   after  a  hearing  before  a 
judge  of  the  common  pleas  or  district   court,   or  before  the  recorder  of  a  city, 
such  judge  was  to  grant  a  certificate  of  removal,  by  which  the  owner  of  the 
slave  could  take  him  home.     The  case  of  Prigg  against  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  arose  under  this  act.     He   claimed  certain  persons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  slaves;  had  them  arrested  under  a  warrant  from  a  justice,  and  took 
them  off  to  Maryland  without  first  obtaining  a  judge's  certificate  or  order  for 
the  purpose.     He  twas  indicted  and  convicted,  and  as  there  was  difficulty  in 
taking  the  case  up  to  the  United  States  Court,  the  legislature  being  called  on 
by  a   commissioner   from  Maryland,  immediately   passed   an  act,  putting  it 
in  such  a  form  as  to  take   the  case  to  tie  United  States   Court,  and  have  the 
question  fairly  met.     So  far,  certainly,  there  has  been  no  disposition  manifested 
by  Pennsylvania  inconsistent  with  a  wish  and   desire  to  abide  by  the  Consti- 
tution.    But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  having  ruled  her  acts  on 
the  subject  unconstitutional,  in  1847  she  repealed  the  act  of  1826,  and  enacted 
provisions  to  prevent  her  judges  and  officers  from  interfering  to  aid  the  owner 
in  reclaiming  his  property.     It  will  clearly  appear  that  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  not  been  to  blame  in  this  matter  in  conforming  her  legislation  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.     I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  decision,  though  of 
course  I  do  not  presume  to  put  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  so  able  and 
learned  a  court.     There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  act  of  Pennsylvania, 
now  so  much  complained  of,  was  passed  in  consequence  of  that  decision  of  the 
court,  and  in  attempted  conformity  with  it.     The  objectionable  parts  of  this  act 
of  1847  have  been  repealed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  legislature  that  has  just  closed 
its  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  read  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  the  fugitives  from 
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service  or  labor,  that  is  slavery,  there  spoken  of,  were  to  be  delivered  up* 
promptly  and  summarily,  and  without  the  delay  of  a  formal  trial  by  jury. 
This  same  section  provides,  that  fugitives  from  justice  shall,  on  demand 
of  the  executive  authority  of  a  State,  "be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed,  &c." 
With  regard  to  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  the  provision  is,  they  shall 
not  "be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  In  neither 
case  is  it  said  by  whom,  or  by  what  authority,  they  shall  be  delivered  up. 
In  the  case  of  fugitives  from  justice,  the  delivery  up  has  always  been  done 
by  the  executive  of  one  State  upon  the  demand  of  the  executive  of  another 
State;  but  in  the  case  of  fugitives  from  service,  such  has  not  been  the  practice, 
though  the  words  are  almost  identical.  The  delivery  up  is  to  be  done  by  some- 
body. Clearly  it  is  not  the  duty  of  each  individual  citizen  to  do;it.  It  must, 
devolve  on  the  State  authority,  or  on  that  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  latter.  But  though  a  State  cannot  perform 
this  duty  devolved  by  the  Constitution  somewhere,  she  has  no  right  to  inter- 
pose improper  and  embarrassing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  delivery  up  of  a. 
fugitive  by  proper  authority.  ?  If  she  does  so,  she  transcends  her  duty,  and  is  lia 
ble  to  the  charge  of  not  standing  faithfully  by  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution.. 
From  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  this  construction  of  it,  I  derive  an 
additional  argument  against  the  claim  of  absolute  property  which  is  now  set  up' 
in  the  slave.  If  he  were  considered  property  in  the  sense  that  a  horse  or  an. 
ox  is  property,  as  is  sometimes  and  for  some  purposes  said,  there  surely  was 
no  propriety  or  necessity  for  such  a  constitutional  provision  for  his  reclamation 
and  recovery.  As  he  was  not  then  considered  as  property,  but  as  a  person 
held  to  service,  as  an  intelligent  being,  who  by  his  own  volition  might  escape 
into  another  State  where  he  would  be  free,  it  was  deemed  essential  to  provide 
that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  to  whom  his  service  was  due; 
while  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  the  universally  admitted  rights  of  pro- 
perty in  other  things  were  deemed  sufficient  for  their  recovery.  The  duty  to 
deliver  up  is  clear,  and  can  only  be  evaded  by  a  breach  of  the  Constitution  or 
by  its  alteration.  As  long  as  it  remains,  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gation, and  to  vote  for  any  feasible  and  judicious  plan  by  which  this  duty  can 
be  performed,  and  the  constitutional  obligation  be  maintained  and  discharged. 
I  am  for  the  Constitution  as  it  stands,  as  long  as  it  stands,  and  for  the  Union  as 
our  fathers  made  it,  and  do  not  mean  by  any  act  of  mine,  either  of  commission 
or  omission,  to  jeopard  either.  My  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  Union  are 
still  strong,  but  I  must  confess  to  some  diminution  of  their  intensity  during  the 
agitation  of  this  slavery  ques.tion.  I  much  fear  that  if  it  were  the  object  of 
gentlemen  to  produce  a  like  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  generally,  they 
may  have  accomplished  their  purpose.  Still  I  would  sacrifice  much  to  main- 
tain it,  if  sacrifice  were  necessary.   .  I  do  not,  however,  perceive  any  great 
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danger,  for  the  causes  alleged  seem  inadequate.  Some,  however,  can  snuff 
dissolution  in  every  gale,  and  find  evidences  of  its  approach  when  others  can- 
not dispover  any  signs  of  danger.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, now  dead,  could  see  it  in  the  action  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  country. 
True,  sir,  there  has  been  something  of  the  kind  in  one  of  the  most  numerous 
denominations  in  the  country.  Speaking  of  the  snapping  of  their  religious  cords, 
Mr.  Calhoun  says,  "that  of  the  Presbyterian  is  not  entirely  snapped,  but 
some  of  its  strands  have  given  way."  The  correctness  of  this  statement,  with 
regard  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  I  must  be  permitted  to  question.  This 
church  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its  devotion  to  freedom,  both  political 
and  religious,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  last  to  do  any  thing  tending  towards  a 
subversion  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  to  the  formation  of  which  their 
ancestors  of  the  same  faith  so  largely  contributed.  I  will  cite  the  report  and 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  adopted  at  Cincinnati,  in  May,  1S45,  in 
.support  of  the  views  I  have  advanced  on  the  moral  aspect  of  slavery,  and  as 
evidence  of  the  attachment  this  Church,  north  and  south,  bears  to  the  Union 
of  the  States.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  report;  the  resolutions  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  168  yeas  to  13  nays  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Resolved,  1st,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  was  originally  organized,  and  has  since  continued  the  bond  of 
union  in  the  Church,  upon  the  conceded  principle  that  the  existence  of  domestic 
slavery,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  country,  is  no  bar  to  Christian  communion. 

%l.  That  the  petitions  that  ask  the  Assembly  to  make  the  holding  of  slaves 
itself  a  matter  of  discipline  do  virtually  require  this  judicatory  to  dissolve  it- 
self, and  abandon  the  organization  under  which,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  it  has 
so  long  prospered.  The  tendency  is  evidently  to  separate  the  Northern  from 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  Church;  a  result  which  every  good  citizen  must 
deplore  as  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  of  our  beloved  country,  and 
which  every  enlightened  Christian  will  oppose  as  bringing  about  a  ruinous  and 
unnecessary  schism  between  brethren  who  maintain  a  common  faith. 

These  patriotic  and  Christian -like  sentiments  have  never  been  changed  or 
withdrawn  at  any  subsequent  period,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  best  authority; 
and,  I  am  happy  to  add,  there  is  no  fear  that  they  ever  will  be.  They  are 
worthy  the  Church,  and  do  honor  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  by  which  they  were  so  unanimously  adopted.  There  are  no'  ele- 
ments of  political  disunion  in  this  Church;  no  snapping  of  any  strands,  how- 
ever delicate,  forming  her  religious  cords,  to  draw  forth  from  the  patriot  Chris- 
tian 

"  Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws." 

In  the  preservation  of  the  union  of  these  States  lie  all  our  hopes  of  happiness 
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as  a  people— of  our  peace,  prosperity,  and  strength  as  a  nation.  What  patri- 
otism is  to  the  citizens  of  other  countries,  unionism  should  be  o  us- — the  noblest 
passion  that  animates  man  in  the  character  of  a  citizen.  Attachment  and  de- 
votion to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  Union  is  a  deeply  seated  feeling  in  the 
heart  of  every  American.  It  should  be  cherished  and  fostered  with  care^  as  a 
vital  principle,  never  to  be  surrendered  until  every  sentiment  of  civil  liberty 
shall  be  extinguished  forever. 
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THE  SLAVE  QUESTION. 
SPEECH 


HON.  T.  B.  BUTLER.  OF  CONNECTICUT, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MARCH  12,  1850, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President's  Message  trans- 
mitting the  Constitution  of  California. 


Mr.  DUTLER,  of  Connecticut,  addressed  the 
committee  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  question  before  the  com- 
mittee, is  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  [Mr.  Doty,] 
providing  for  the  admission  of  California,  with  the 
boundaries  prescribed  in  her  constitution.  It  is 
clearly  ascertained  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
this  House  are  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Some  south- 
ern gentlemen  oppose  it  because,  they  say,  her 
organization  was  irregular,  because  her  constitu- 
tion excludes  slavery  south  of  36°  30',  and  be- 
cause they  are,  as  they  say,  determined  that  no 
action  shall  be  had  by  the  majority  upon  this  or 
any  other  bill,  however  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  this  Government,  until  a  settlement  of  the  whole 
question  is  effected,  and  certain  "aggressions" 
are  discontinued,  and  new  guaranties  given. 

Sir,  there  can  be  no  justification  in  a  free  coun- 
try— the  corner  stone  of  all  whose  institutions  is 
the  principle,  that  the  majority  shall  govern — for 
such  language  or  conduct  as  this;  nor  can  it  be 
submitted  to. 

The  frivolous  objections  relative  to  the  organi- 
zation of  California  as  a  State,  I  do  not  intend  to 
argue.  Is  there  a  southern  gentleman  here,  who 
will  stand  up  and  say,  that  if  her  constitution 
contained  a  pro-slavery  clause,  instead  of  an  anti- 
slavery  one,  he  would  remand  her  for  reorganiza- 
tion ?  Is  there  one  that  dare  face  his  constituents, 
and  say,  that  he  had  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  excluding  her,  although  a  stave  State,  on  account 
of  any  of  the  irregularities  now  urged  against  her? 
I  hear  no  reply — there  is  not  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  look,  for  a  brief  space, 
at  the  "  aggressions"  which  are  charged  against 
those  whom  I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  repre- 
sent. I  regret  that  there  is  not  a  member  from 
Connecticut,  who  has  had  experience  here,  on 
whom  the  task  might  devolve.  I  regret  that  one 
of  my  colleagues,  [Mr.  Cleveland,] — who,  al- 
though not  older  upon  this  flo.ir  than  myself,  is  so 
in  years  and  experience — has  not  been  successful 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  floor,  to  repel  them. 
As  it  is,  sir,  I  have  listened  to  them  as  long  as  I 
can  with  patience.  They  began  in  the  caucuses 
of  the  two  principal  parties,  before  we  met.  The 
first  day  of  the  session,  or  about  the  first,  the 
printed  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  Meade,]  made  to  his  constituents  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress — the  paternity  of  which  I 
think  he  would  be  now  glad  to  disown — wa3  laid 
upon  our  desks;  and  southern  gentlemen  came  here 
from  an  excited  southern  canvass,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  have  been  treating  us  to  a  rehash  of 
their  speeches  on  the  stump?  "  seasoned  to  the 


highest  possible  relish,"  with  abuse  of  the  North. 
Sir,  I  am  sick  of  it.  These  charges  of  aggression 
are,  in  the  main,  unjust  and  untrue;  they  are  not 
all  made  for  a  proper  or  honest  purpose;  they  are, 
as  one  gentleman  has  avowed,  to  excite  and  unite 
the  South.  The  disunionist  looks  to  a  southern 
Confederacy;  the  bitter-ender  to  the  triumph  of 
his  party,  and  the  downfall  of  as  honest,  and  pa- 
triotic,and  honorable  an  Executive, as  this  country 
has  known  since  the  days  of  Washington.  Both, 
doubtless,  as  an  alternative,  would  be  willing  the 
President  or  the  North  should  be  frightened,  and 
desert  their  principles. 

Sir,  I  came  here  a  moderate  man.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  keep  so,  amid  so  much  blustering  and 
menace.  With  reference  to  the  threats  of  gentle- 
men, I  desire  to  say,  in  the  language  of  a  member 
of  the  Convention  that  framed  our  Constitution, 
and  with  reference  to  a  threat  of  separation,  "  this 
'  neither  staggers  me  in  my  sentiments,  nor  in  my 
'  duty." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  these  alleged  aegres- 
sions?  They  all  resolve  themselves  into  this :  that 
the  North  are  hostile  to  the  South,  and  that  they 
evince  their  hostility,  by  seeking  to  break  up  a 
supposed  equilibrium  of  representation  and  inter- 
est, which  existed  at  the  formation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  territories,  a  desire  to  abolish  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  want  of  good  faith  in  restoring  fugitive  slaves, 
that  we  wish  to  set  this  Government  in  opposition 
to  the  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  slave  property 
at  the  South,  and  that  we  seek,  by  establishing 
free  States  in  the  new  territory,  and  obtaining  a 
majority  of  three  fourths  of  the  States,  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  abolish  slavery  in  the  States. 
Gentlemen  do  injustice  to  their  own  constituents, 
and  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  this  pre- 
tended equilibrium,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  of 
which  I  assume  the  right  to  speak,  since  it  has, 
by  his  order,  been  laid  upon  my  table.  When, 
and  how  did  it  commence  ?  What  was  it  when 
the  Government  was  formed?  What  States  filled 
the  scale  on  the  South  or  the  North  side  ? 

Sir,  there  was  no  equipoise  or  equilibrium  of 
slave  States  and  free  States,  attempted,  or  thought 
of,  under  the  Confederation,  or  in  the  Convention. 
With  the  exception  of  Massachusetts,  I  believe 
they  were  all  then  slave  States.  Yes,  sir,  and 
they  all  then,  except  perhaps  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  contemplated  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
slavery — they  all  deemed  it  a  wrong  and  a  griev- 
ance imposed  upon  them  by  the  mother  country. 
It  was  one  of  the  grievances  enumerated  in  the 
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original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Sir,  in  those  days  there  was  as  much  abolition  in 
Virginia  as  in  Connecticut — there  was  as  much  as 
in  any  northern  State.  The  illustrious  statesmen 
of  Virginia  were  all  Abolitionists — ay,  sir,  not 
non-exlentionists  merely,  but  Abolitionists.  An  ab- 
olition society  existed  in  Virginia  in  1790,  with 
auxiliaries  in  different  parts  of  the  State;  and  they 
petitioned  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
1791,  as  the  journals  of  this  house  will  show.  Their 
petition  was  headed,  "The  memorial  of  the  Vir- 
'  ginia  society,  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  sla- 
'  very,"  &c.  The  following  is  an  extract:  "  Your 
'  memorialists,  fully  believing  that  slavery  is  not 
'  only  an  odious  degradation,  but  an  outrageous  vio- 
'  lation  of  one  of  the  most  essential  rights  of  human 
'  nature,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the 
1  Gospel,  lament  that  a  practice  so  inconsistent  with 
'true  policy,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  men, 
1  should  subsist  in  so  enlightened  an  age,  and  among' 
'  a  people  professing  that  all  mankind  are,  by  na- 
'  hire,  equally  entitled  to  freedom." 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Campbell]  has 
proved  this,  by  producing  some  of  the  record  evi- 
dence of  the  day.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webster]  has  re-stated 
it  in  the  language  of  demonstration,  in  his  recent 
speech  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  applauded  most  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He 
dissented  from  some  portions  of  it,  but  did  not, 
and  could  not,  dissent  from  that,  i  will  not  take 
the  time  of  the  committee  to  go  into  it.  I  have 
heretofore  examined  with  some  care  the  history 
of  those  times.  The  records  of  Congress,  of  the 
conventions,  assemblies,  and  meetings  of  the  peo- 
ple— their  otherwise  expressed  opinions^ — are  all 
full  of  the  grievance,  the  evil,  and  the  non-exten- 
sion of  slavery.  There  was  no  dream  of  equi- 
librium then.  The  non-extension  and  ultimate 
extinction  of  slavery  were  then  "  fixed  facts"  in 
the  mir.ds  of  the  people.  All  this  is  yet  to  be 
denied  upon  this  floor. 

Well,  sir,  under  the  Constitution  they  went  on. 
The  ordinance  of  1787  was  recognized  and  ratified 
by  the  first  Congress,  in  1739,  by  special  act,  to 
cany  out  its  provisions,  without  a  dissenting 
voice  from  the  South.  The  northern  States  suc- 
cessively carried  out  their  principles  by  abolishing 
slavery  within  their  limits.  When  the  limitation 
in  favor  of  the  slave-trade  expired,  it  was  prohib- 
ited, and  made  piracy.  But  the  culture  of  cotton 
became  profitable,  and  slave  labor  became  more 
profitable,  and  a  change  came  over  the  people  of 
what  is  now  called  the  South.  Kentucky  came 
in  as  a  slave  State,  without  any  prior  cession. 
Tennessee  was  ceded  by  North  Carolina,  with  a 
reservation  in  favor  of  slavery  in  the  deed  of  ces- 
sion. So  of  the  cession  of  what  is  now  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  by  Georgia.  There  may  have 
been  a  thought  of  equilibrium  then,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it. 

Now,  are  not  these  things  so?  Was  not  the 
non-extension  of  slavery,  to  say  the  least,  a  prin- 
ciple of  my  fathers  and  yours  ?  Do  gentlemen 
doubt  it?  They  do  not — they  cannot  doubt  it;  it 
is  veritable,  unquestionable  history.  With  what 
propriety,  then,  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  say,  that  the  aggressions  of  the  North 
robbed  the  South  of  her  equilibrium,  by  making 
the  Northwest  Territory  free  territory  ?      This, 


and  many  other  positions  of  the  Senator,  in  an 
inferior  court,  would  be  miserable  pettifogging. 
Sir,  the  first  that  was  ever  heard  of  equilibrium, 
was  during  the  discussion  of  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion, and  then  as  an  argument,  and  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  of  a  section  of  the  Union.  Prior  to 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  there  was  no  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  this  Government  to  which  it 
could  be  applied.  When  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri came  up,  the  North  stood  to  their  principles, 
the  South  to  their  new  and  supposed  interest.  Up 
to  that  time,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  the  North 
had  acted  fairly.  But  Louisiana  being  acquired 
territory,  and  slave  territory,  the  South  stand- 
ing to  their  interest,  and  the  North  to  their  prin- 
ciples, an  issue  was  raised  which  was  settled  by 
a  compromise.  It  was  passed  by  southern  votes 
and  acquiesced  in  by  all  sections.  If  any  equi- 
librium was  ever  established,  it  was  established 
then.  Sir,  I  repeat,  if  there  was  ever  any  equg^ 
librium,  worthy  to  find  a  place  in  the  speech  of  a 
Senator,  it  was  then  established  by  the  votes  of 
the  South,  and  acquiesced  in  by  all.  There  re- 
mained no  supposed  hostility  to  the  South,  and  the 
country  was  at  peace. 

Who  disturbed  that  peace  and  equilibrium  ?  I 
ask,  sir,  who  disturbed  that  equilibrium  ?  Did 
the  North  ?  Did  they  seek  to  acquire  foreign  terri- 
tory, to  add  free  States  to  the  Union  ?  If  they  had 
done  so,  upon  the  principles  of  gentlemen,  it  would 
have  been  "aggression."  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, it  was  aggression  for  the  South  to  do  it. 
Tiie  South  had  been  excited  by  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  seen  that  the  extension  of  slavery 
was  a  political  element  of  vast  importance.  Dem- 
agogues and  slavery  propagandists  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  Texas.  Mexico  abolished  slavery  in  all  her 
territories,  including  Texas,  in  1824.  As  early  as 
1827,  they  be°:an  measures  for  the  acquisition  of 
Texas,  through  the  action  of  the  Government.  In 
that  year,  one  million  of  dollars  was  offered  for 
it — in  1829,  five  millions.  All  attempts  at  pur- 
chase failing,  the  plan  of  colonizing,  revolution- 
izing, and  annexing  her,  was  adopted — it  being 
publicly  avowed,  that  it  "  would  make  a  large 
'  number  ofnewslave  States,"  and  "  raise  the  price 
'  of  slaves  fifty  percent."  We  all  know  the  history 
of  that  matter.  Texas  was  wrested  from  Mexico, 
and  annexed,  and  provision  was  made  for  four 
new  slave  States.  It  was  done,  too,  by  northern 
votes.  It  was  made  an  element  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1844,  and  the  Democratic  party  were 
drawn  into  its  support. 

Now,  sir,  I  put  it  home  to  gentlemen,  that  up 
to  the  time  that  the  object  of  making  this  Govern- 
ment a  propagandist  of  slavery  was  publicly  dis- 
closed, there  was  no  organized  abolition  societies — 
no  agitation  at  the  North — that  there  was  no  politi- 
cal anti-slavery  organization,  until  long  after  that. 
Anil,  sir,  I  aver,  as  my  most  settled  belief,  if  the 
South  had  remained  satisfied  with  the  Missouri 
equilibrium,  all  would  have  been  peace  to  this 
hour.  In  the  proclivity  to  benevolent  associations 
which  existed  in  those  days,  abolition  societies 
might  have  been  formed,  but  they  would  not  have 
been  political,  and  would  have  been  powerless. 
They  were  so,  as  it  was,  until  you  adopted  your 
gag  rule,  and  blew  the  spark  into  a  flame.  If 
tiiere  had  been  no  effort  to  acquire  foreign  ter- 
ritory, and  by  the  action  of  this  Government  to 


extend  slavery,  and  no  gag  rule  adopted,  and   the 

rade  in  liiis  district  had  been  abolished,  as  it 

is  admitted  now  it  should  be,  there  would  have 

been  no  political  anti-slavery  agitation  to  this  hour. 

And  what,  sir,  is  the  issue  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  meet?  Wc  have  acquired  a  lanre 
territory  from  Mexico.  It  is  free  territory.  The 
laws  of  Mexico  prohibiting  slavery  are  in  force 
there.  Gentlemen  desire  to  make  it  slave  territory. 
They  claim  the  right  to  do  bo,  and  charge  us  with 
aggression  when  we  deny  it. 

Sir,  we  stand  where  our  fathers  and  their  fathers 
stood — we  abide  by  their  principles.  We  cannot 
abandon  them — we  cannot,  by  any  act  of  omis- 
sion or  commission,  permit  that  to  become  slave 
territory,  or  this  Government  to  become  a  slavery 
propagandist  Government,  without  degradation. 
Is  this  standing  by  the  principles  of  our  fathers, 
in  this  matter  of  slavery  extension,  liosl'dily  to  the 
South?  I  deny  it,.  The  South  has  no  right  to 
force  such  an  issue  upon  us  consistently  with  any 
principle  upon  which  this  Union  rests. 

It  whs  said  in  a  debate  in  Congress,  in  1790, 
upon  a  memorial  of  the  Quakers,  relating  to 
slavery,  by  a  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  "the 
'  Unio.v  had  received  the  different  States 
'with  all  their  ill  habits  about  them."  The 
sentiment  was  a  true  one.  The  States  came  in  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  their  midst,  and  the 
right  to  import  them  until  1808.  They  were  not 
to  blame  for  its  existence,  and  under  all  the  circum- 
stances it  is  not  our  business,  I  do  not  stand  here 
as  a  legislator  to  blame  them  for  its  continuance. 
It  was  their  "ill  habit" — they  came  in  with  it,  and 
we  are.  bound  to  live  together  in  mutual  kindness, 
forbearance,  and  good  reeling,  the  existence  of  this 
"  ill  habit"  notwithstanding.  Sir,  I  intend  to  keep 
the  bond  in  its  letter  and  its  spirit.  I  will  not  allow 
myself  to  utter  an  unkind  word,  or  entertain  an  un- 
kind thought  of  the  people  of  the  South,  on  account 
of  that.  But,  sir,  the  rule  must  work  both  ways. 
We  also  came  in  with  our  "  ill  habits  about  us." 
One  of  ihem  was,  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 
We  had  manifested  it  under  ihe  old  confederation, 
and  while  the  convention  was  sitting  to  perfect  the 
Constitution,  by  passing  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
making  the  Northwest  territory  free  territory. 
It  was,  as  it  were,  concurently  done,  and  by  mu- 
tual conference  and  understanding.  Our  "  ill 
habit'"  was  well  understood.  It  has  continued,  and 
it  will  continue.  It  was  about  us  when  Missouri 
was  admitted — when  Texas  was  obtained;  and  it 
is  about  us  still,  now  that  California,  Deseret,  and 
New  Mexico,  are  knocking  at  our  doors.  Gentle- 
men have  no  right  to  complain  of  me  or  my  con- 
stituents for  it.  If  excitement  and  agitation,  or 
even  disunion,  grows  out  of  this,  the  fault  is  with 
those  who  se^-k  to  aggress  upon  our  "habit,"  and 
change  the  original  policy  of  the  Union.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  1  go  for  the  proviso.  While  I  admit 
the  fundamental  right  of  the  StafJfe  to  enjoy,  and  to 
control,  without  let,  hindrance,  molestation,  or  com- 
plaint, the  institution  of  slavery  within  their  limits, 
1  must  oppose,  its  admission  into  free  territory.  I 
cannot  do  otherwise  without  degradation,  not- 
withstanding distinguished  gentlemen  in  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol,  say  it  is  unnecssary,  and  a 
humbug. 

Mr.  MeMULLEN  interposed,  (Mr.  Butler 
yielding  for  explanation, )and  said:  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  says  he  voted  for  the  proviso — 


he  says  that  gi  ntlemen  from  the  North,  in  the 
other  end  of  the  <  lapitol,  think  the  proviso  unneces- 
sary.    Now,  I  desire  of  the  gentleman  to  answer 

me  candidly  and  honestly  .(he  says  the  South  are 
not  acting  honestly)  this  question:  Does  not 
the  gentleman  contend  that  slavery  does  not  now 
exist  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  under  the 
laws  at  present  in  force  there? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Certainly,  I  do  believe  that 
slavery  does  not  exist  in  New  Mexico  und  Cali- 
fornia, and  desire  that  it  never  may. 

Mr.  McMULLEN.  Well,  if  it  does  not  now 
exist  in  the  territories,  why  does  the  gentleman 
insist  upon  a  superfluous  law — upon  this  odious 
and  detestable  Wilmot  proviso? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Because  I  believe  that  the 
honorable  Senators  who  made  the  declaration  that 
slavery  will  not  go  there  if  the  Mexican  laws  are 
abrogated,  and  the  proviso  is  not  passed,  are  them- 
selves deceived,  and  will  deceive  others.  I  have 
fno  desire  to  do  anything  "  offensive  " — to  urge 
any  measure  that  is  "  odious,"  or  "  detestable  " — 
but  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  and  from  their  own 
declarations,  that  it,  is  the  intention  of  gentlemen 
to  carry  it  there,  if  the  passage  of  territorial  laws — 
which  will  abrogate  the  existing  Mexican  laws — 
can  be  procured,  to  give  them  the  opportunity. 
What  does  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  say  to  the 
declaration  of  his  colleague, <fMr.  Meade,]  that 
the  South  want  slavery  to  go  into  those  territories, 
to  furnish  them  a  slave  market? 

Mr.  McMULLEN.  1  do  not  endorse  all  that 
was  said  by  my  worthy  and  estimable  colleague 
[Mr.  Meade]  in  his  speech  before  his  constitu- 
ents; but  1  desire  to  ask  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  another  question.  He  speaks, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  this  House, 
but  of  illumining  the  minds  of  his  constituents. 
Now,  he  has  said  much  about  his  constituency, 
and  his  desire  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  his 
fathers — I  desire  to  know  if  he  and  his  fathers, 
when,  in  1816,  the  South  proposed  a  high  tariff 
system  of  taxation,  were  not  opposed  to  it,  and 
is  he  not  now  in  favor  of  it?  Has  not  the  gentle- 
man, then,  changed  his  opinions  on  the  cardinal 
principle  of  taxation  by  Government? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  1  am  not  aware  that  the  North 
generally  were  opposed  to  the  tariff  of  1816.  A 
portion  of  the  New  England  delegation,  whose 
constituents  were  engaged  in  commerce,  were  so. 
But  this  I  know,  that  it  was  a  protective  tariff,  and 
a  southern  measure;  and  that,  when  the  North 
engaged  in  manufacturing — supposing  that  it  was 
the  settled  policy  of  the  country — and  made  it — as 
theirenergyand  enterprise  make  everything — prof- 
itable, the  South  took  the  opposite  tack,  and  have 
made  war  upon  it  ever  since;  and  that  some  of  the 
great  staple  manufacturing  interests,  and  especially 
the  great  iron  interest,  are  now  ground  down  to 
the  dust.  What  honor  or  consistency,  what  jus- 
tice or  fraternal  feeling,  there  is  in  such  a  course, 
1  leave,  to  the  gentleman's  reflection.  As  to  my 
individual  opinions,  they  were  then  those  of  a  boy 
of  ten. 

I  am  happy  to  hear,  however,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  does  not  endorse  the  speech 
of  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Meade,]  in  which  he  takes 
theground,  that  slavery  must  be  extended  into  free 
territory,  to  furnish  a  slave  market  for  Virginia. 
But  will  the  gentleman  say,  that  Action  is  unneces- 
sary— that  slavery  will  not  be  carried  there  if  the 


proviso  is  not  pressed,  and  if  territorial  bills  are 
passed  withou1  it,  which  will  abrogate  the  Mex- 
ican laws — that  it  is  not  expected  or  intended  to 
carry  it  there  in  that  event — or  that  he  opposes  it 
on  the  ground,  that  it  is  unnecessary?  Dare  he 
face  his  constituents  and  say  so  ?  Sir,  he  will  not 
say  so.  Some  twenty-five  speeches  have  been 
made  on  this  floor  (including  five  from  Virginia) 
on  this  subject,  by  southern  gentlemen,  with  more 
or  less  of  comment  upon  the  proviso.  Have  any 
of  these  gentlemen  admitted,  that  they  did  not 
want,  or  expect  slavery  to  go  into  this  free  terri- 
tory, except  Mr.  Stanly,  and  possibly  Mr.  Con- 
rad ?  Do  they  disclaim  their  intention  of  carrying 
itthere?  Will  any  one  of  them  now  do  so?  Will 
they  say  they  did  not  go  to  war  with  Mexico'to 
obtain  this  territory,  and  extend  slavery  over  it — 
that  they  do  not  now  desire  to  extend  it  there? 

Mr.  EVANS,  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  allow  me  to  say  a  word  in, 
answer  to  his  question  ? 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  tell  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  southern  men  who  say  so;  Mr.  Calhoun  said 
so  in  the  last  Congress,  and  a  man  a  great  deal 
more  humble — I  myself — said  so  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  I  say  so  now.  I  do  not  want  slavery 
extended  to  Califtayiia.  Mr.  Calhoun  said  so  in 
his  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  last 
year. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Oh,  last  year!  Then  what 
Mr.  Calhoun  says  one  year,  he  does  not  always 
say  the  next.  But  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Southern  Address — what  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  speech  now?  Why,  that  the  admission 
of  California,  and  the  application  of  the  proviso  to 
Deseret  and  New  Mexico,  will  be  aggression,  be- 
cause they  prevent  slavery  from  going  there,  and 
destroy  the  equilibrium,  and  that  the  South  must 
have  "an  equal  right."  For  what  purpose,  if  not 
to  carry  slavery  there? 

I  read  from  the  speech: 

"The  north  has  only  to  will  it  to  accomplish  it-^to  do 
jwtice  by  conceding  to  the  South  an  equal  light  in  the  acquired 
territoiy,  and  to  do  her  dutv  by  causiB<r  ill's  stipulations  re- 
lative to  fugitive  slaves  to  be  faithfully  f  Ifilli  d,"  &c. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  want  that  matter  set  right.  I 
do  not  intend  to  speak  for  the  South — I  suppose 
some  gentlemen  would  deny  my  right  to  do  so — 
but  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  southern  views, 
they  do  not  want  Congress  to  pass  a  law  extend- 
ing slavery,  or  prohibiting  it;  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
said  so.  When  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
tells  his  constituents  that  southern  men  dare  not 
say  so,  let  him  do  them  thejustice  to  say  that  they 
have  said  so  lone;  ago. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land shall  have  justice  done  him.  The  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other  gentlemen,  is  equili- 
brium— an  equal  share  of  California,  Deseret, 
and  New  Mexico,  as  a  set  nfff>r  Nebraska,  Min- 
nesota, and  Oregon,  or  disunion;  and  this,  too,  al- 
though the  Missouri  compromise  established  an 
equilibrium,  by  making  the  country,  covered  by 
Nebraska,  &c,  free  territory,  with  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding that  it  would  be  settled  and  admitted, 
and  although  Florida  and  Texas,  with  a  chance  of 
three  slave  States  to  one  free  one,  have  since  been 
admitted.  , 

it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  they  do  not  want  it 
admitted  or  prohibited  by  act  of  Congress.     The  j| 


object  of  gentlemen  is  plain.  If  a  territorial  bill  can 
be  got  through,  which  will  abrogate  the  existing" 
Mexican  laws,  without  any  clause  extending  or 
prohibiting  slavery,  the  door  will  be  opened  and 
slavery  be  rushed  in. 

With  these  views,  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever 
may  be  said  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
contrary,  and  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  said,  I 
cannot  deem  the  proviso  unnecessary  or  a  hum- 
bug. I  repeat,  however,  I  do  not,  for  one,  desire  to 
give  offence.  Doubtless  the  southern  mind  has 
been  much  excited  against  this  measure.  The  dis- 
unionist  and  the  demagogue  have  been  busy  with 
it.  If  the  object  can  be  otherwise  attained,  I  am 
content.  It  is  not  the  form,  but  the  substance  I 
seek.  If  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Clay  contem- 
plates the  leaving  of  the  Mexican  law  in  that  re- 
spect in  force,  with  an  acknowledgment  that  it 
is  so,  I  shall  be  content  with  that;  but  it  must 
not  be  left  to  mere  contingency  of  soil  and  climate 
alone. 

It  has  been  further  urged  at  length,  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  and  more  or 
less  by  others,  that  under  the  Constitution,  a  citi- 
zen of  any  State  has  an  equal  right  with  the  citi- 
zens of  every  other  State,  to  go  into  the  territories 
with  his  properly,  and  that  we  deny  that  right  to 
the  South.  Sir,  I  admit  the  principle  in  its  proper 
application;  but  the  question  turns  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  property.  Slaves  are  not  property, 
in  the  ordinary  and  general  acceptation  of  the  term; 
nor  in  the  acceptation  given  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  The  right  to  property  is  "  the 
power  of  using  and  disposing  of  it  without  con- 
trol;^ the  master  has  a  right  to  the  service  of  his 
slave,  by  virtue  of  the  local  law,  but  no  absolute 
control  of  him  as  a  chattel.  He  may  kill,  burn,  and 
destroy  at  his  pleasure,  his  property — that  which, 
by  the  civilized  world,  is  understood  to  be  meant 
by  the  term,  whether  animate  or  inanimate — but 
cannot  do  so  with  his  slave.  The  slave  is  a  per- 
son, a  human  being,  protected  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  in  all  his  natural  rights,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  service  he  owes  his  master.  The  master  may 
abandon  his  right  to  his  service,  or  transfer  it,  or 
it  may  descend,  or  the  slave  may  purchase  such 
abandonment,  but  he  cannot  purchase  himself  of  his 
master.  This  distinction  was  well  understood 
by  the  members  of  the  Convention;  they  recog- 
nized a  property  only  in  the  service,  and  treated 
them  as  persons.  Persons,  not  property,  form  the 
basis  of  representation  and  taxation.  Of  course, 
in  the  enumeration,  although  in  a  reduced  ratio, 
slaves  are  included.  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the 
committee  of  five  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  also  a  member  of  the  Convention 
that  formed  the  Constitution,  said,  in  the  first 
Congress  after  its  adoption,  "  the  Constitution,  does 
not  consider  these  persons  [slaves]  as  a  species  of  prop- 
erly." And  lhia  is  evident;  all  allusion  to  them 
in  that  instrument,  is  to  them  as  persons;  they  give 
political  power  as  persons;  they  are  described  as 
held  to  service.  Property,  however  serviceable,  is 
not  held  to  service.  The  guaranty  that  they  should 
be  restored,  was  ic  holly  unnecessary,  if  they  were 
property;  none  such  was  needed  or  required  for 
true  property;  Congress  has  ever  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge and  pay  for  them  nsp7-operly;  and  the 
right  of  property  in  them,  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  our°treaties,  has  been  to  their 
service — not  that  of  unqualified  properly,  absolute 


control.  In  denying  the  right  of  the  South  to  take 
them  there,  we  commit  no  aggression;  we  stt\rt 
no  new  principles  or  measures;  we  stand  just 
where  our  fathers  stood,  and  do  as  they  did — 
nothing  more.  We  do  tint,  in  this,  set  ourselves, 
or  our  Government,  against  fifteen  hundred  mil- 
ions  of  slave  property.  If  gentlemen  choose  to 
set  up  their  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  property 
upon  this  issue,  voluntarily,  we  cannot  help  it— 
we  can  only  meet  it;  but  if  I  were  a  southern 
man,  I  should  doubt  exceedingly  the  policy  of 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  has  great  influence  with  me.  All  admit 
that  slavery  is  an  evil. 

Mr.  BOW  DON.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  JONES.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  was  admi-'ted  by  your  fa- 
thers— it  is  admitted  generally.  You  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  It  stands  out  on  the  face  of  history, 
and  the  face  of  the  country — an  evil.  Compare 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania — large  States — side  by 
side.  Virginia,  with  an  area  of  seventy  thousand 
square  miles — with  a  better  soil,  a  sea-coast  indent- 
ed with  bays — traversed  by  numerous  and  noble 
rivers — staried  in  the  race  under  this  Government, 
with  about  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  free 
while  inhabitants — Pennsylvania,  with  but  forty- 
seven  thousand  square  miles,  an  inland  State,  with 
less  natural  advantages,  and  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  free  white  inhabitants. 
Where  were  they  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty? 
Virginia,  notwithstanding  her  greater  area  and  nat- 
ural advantages,  with  less  than  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  free  white  inhabitants,  and  Penn- 
sylvania with  nearly  seventeen  hundred  thousand. 
Where  are  the  large  cities  and  towns  in  Virginia, 
which  indicate  the  wealth,  productiveness,  enter- 
prise, and  industry  of  the  country  ?  Where  is  her 
Philadelphia  or  Cincinnati?  Where  are  the  "bone 
and  sinew,"  which  have  been  reared  upon  her  soil, 
and  which,  if  they  had  remained  at  home,  would 
have  rendered  her,  in  some  greater  measure,  the 
equal  of  Pennsylvania?  Sir,  you  will  find  them 
in  the  free  Northwest — escaped  from  a  slave  to  a 
free  territory.  You  will  find  them  representing 
that  territory  on  this  floor;  and  some  of  them  tell 
us,  that  the  strongest  opponents  of  slavery  exten- 
sion in  the  districts  they  represent,  are  the  men 
who  have  immigrated  from  the  slave  States.  Gen- 
tlemen may  say  that  they  do  not  deem  it  an  evil; 
but  the  great  voice  of  history,  and  the  face  of  the 
country,  say  it  is,  in  language  that  cannot  be  gain- 
sayed  or  mistaken — it  has  been  admitted  in  this 
debate,  and  in  every  debate  on  the  subject,  that  has 
ever  been  had  in  this  country,  North  or  South,  and 
most  unequivocally  in  Virginia,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two. 

Now,  sir,  if  this  be  so,  you  have  no  right  to 
admit  it  into  that  territory,  or  to  suffer  it  to  be 
admitted,  while  that  territory  remains  under  your 
control.  What  is  our  relation  to  it?  Sir",  we 
stand  in  "■  loco  parentis'" — we  are  trustees.  We 
are  trustees  for  the  Union  sq  far  as  our  right  to 
the  public  land  is  concerned — we  are  trustees  for 
those  who  now,  and  hereafter  aie  to  inhabit  it. 
We  are  made  so  by  the  treaty  of  cession — we  are 
made  so  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature — by  the 
theory  and  principles  of  our  institutions.  Every 
principle  of  right,  political,  or  civil,  requires  us  to 
execute  the  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  celle  que 


tnists  " — those  for  whom  we  hold  it.  Will  the  pub- 
lic lands  be  worth  more  or  less,  if  they  be  kept 
free  territory  ?  Look  at  the  face  of  our  country, 
at  the  rolling  tides  of  emigration,  north  and  west 
of  the  line  of  slavery,  gathering  its  thousands, 
even  from  the  slave  States,  and  you  have  your 
answer.  Sir,  if  slavery  would  be  a  curse  to  the 
present  or  future  inhabitants  of  those  territories, 
as  a  whole — as  political  communities — as  compo- 
nents of  this  Union — we  are  bound  to  exclude 
it,  as  we  would  any  other  evil.  I  do  not  distin- 
guish here  between  omission  and  commission.  A 
trustee  may  be  as  responsible  for  neglecting,  as  for 
destroying,  the  estate. 

Mr.  AVERETT.  I  would  respectfully  inquire 
of  the  gentleman — even  supposing  him  to  be  cor- 
rect in  considering  slavery  an  evil — whether  that 
evil  would  be  increased,  or  the  number  of  slaves 
increased,  by  dispersing  them  over  our  newly- 
acquired  territory  ? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  I  could  not  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question  in  the  affirmative,  1  might  in- 
quire what  right  you  have  to  blight  one  of  your 
political  children  for  the  benefit  of  all,  or  any  of 
the  rest?  But  I  can  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  The  evil  hasbeen  increased — 
the  number  of  slaves  has  been  increased — by  the 
dispersion  of  them  over  newly-acquired  territory. 
It  has  led  to  the  business  of  raising  them  for 
transportation  and  sale.  It  has  led  to  the  views 
entertained  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Meade,]  and  promulgated  to  us  in  his  speech,  to 
which  1  have  alluded.  It  has  led  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  very  territory  in  question,  and  for 
that  purpose.  It  has  led  to  the  avowal,  on  this 
floor,  in  this  debate,  of  an  intention  to  have  more 
of  Mexico  (how,  unless  by  another  war,  or  by  a 
buffalo  hunt,  we  are  not  informed,)  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  it.  It  has,  in  short,  led  to  all  this 
excitement,  and  difficulty.  Sir,  Virginia  would 
now  have  been  if  not  a  free,  comparatively  a  glorious 
Siate,  if  the  demand  for  slaves  in  the  [planting 
States  had  not  been  increased  by  the  discovery  of 
the  cotton  gin.  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  if  slavery  be  a  po- 
litical evil,  we  are  bound  to  prevent  it  from  going 
there,  and  come  what  mail,  my  duty  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  AVERETT.  Then  my  answer  to  the 
gentleman  is,  that  his  philanthropy  is  like  most 
modern  philanthropy — it  loses  sight  of  his  brother 
at  his  door,  and  is  expended  upon  far  distant,  and 
almost  unknown  lands. 

Mr.  BUTLER  continued.  Sir,  if  a  man  has  a 
contagious  disease  1  would  prevent  its  spreading  to 
infect  others.  Did  it  avail  the  leprous  of  old  to 
have  others  infected?  And  could  they  haveclaimed 
the  privilege  if  it  had  been  so.  My  philanthropy 
does  reach  my  brother  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad. 
I  do  not  desire  emancipation  in  the  States,  where 
slavery  exists,  to  have  the  emancipated  slaves  re- 
main there.  Yon  cannot  live  with  them  without 
the  relation,  I  admit;  we  do  not  want  them.  But 
I  tell  the  gentleman,  that  as  fust  and  as  far  as,  influ- 
enced hy  "philanthropy,"  or  the  "  pressure  of  a  sur- 
plus,"1' the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  Stoles  are  loill- 
ing  to  emancipate  them,  lam  willing,  and  desire  to 
put  the  treasury  and  the  nary  of  litis  Union  at  their 
disposal,  to  transport  tkeoi  to  that  country,  which  is, 
I  most  firmly  believe,  "  yet  to  be  the  principal  if  not 
the  only  home  of  (he  race." 

Sir,  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  my  faculties 
would  permit,  to  penetrate  the  future.    The  vast 
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tide  of  immigration  and  settlement  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  is  now  all,  or  nearly  all,  north  of  the  line 
of  slavery.  It  cannot  always  be  so.  There  is 
doubtless  yet  to  be  an  ocean  of  immigration  from 
Europe  to  our  shores,  and  the  country  will  be 
filled.  And,  sir,  I  believe  there  is  to  be  a  reflux 
tide  of  "educated  republicans,"  under  new  views 
of  national  duties — under  republican  alliances,  in 
opposition  to  those  miscalled  "holy" — to  perfect 
Europe,  for  that  day  when  oppression  shall  cease 
from  among  men.  But,  sir,  a  reflux  and  changing 
tide  will,  with  its  capital,  also  find  its  way  into  the 
South.  It  will  seek  the  cheap  and  exhausted 
lands,  and  renovate  them.  It  will  settle  in  the 
towns,  and  improve  them.  It  will  seek  out  the 
water  courses,  and  build  up  factories.  It  will  in- 
troduce that  class  of  people,  sneered  at  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  but  most  invalu- 
able, who  seek  the  "almighty  dollar,"  and  the 
comforts  and  education  it  furnishes  to  them  and 
their  children,  and  despise  the  "  blue  book,"  and 
"President  making."  The  process  has  already 
commenced  in  Vngina.  The  farmers  of  the  North, 
by  hundreds,  with  their  families — many  from  my 
own  district — worthy,  unpretending,  intelligent, 
independent  tillers  of  their  own  soil,  are  finding 
their  way  there,  buying  up  the  worn-out  soil,  re- 
storing: its  fruitfulness,  starting  manufactories,  and 
blessing  the  land.  Before  this  tide,  slavery  will 
become  mitigated  or  gradually  vanish  to  Liberia. 
This,  1  believe,  will  be  the  natural  course  of  things 
in  this  country,  unless  the  disunionist  and  the 
"bitter-ender"  should  succeed  in  so  inflaming  the 
public  mind  as  to  bring  about  a  revolution.  Then 
indeed  a  crisis  will  come,  and  negro  emancipation 
niay  be  born  in  a  day,  in  a  convulsion  of  carnage 
and  wo,  and  with  a  harvest  of  death,  such  as  the 
destroying  angel  has  never  yet  gathered. 

But  I  will  not  contemplate  the  probability  or 
possibility  of  such  an  event.  I  will  try  to  contem- 
plate "our  country,  and  our  whole  country" — 
progressive  in  destiny,  doing  no  injustice — sec- 
tional in  physical  character,  yet  knowing  no  ex- 
ciusiveness  or  division;  and  that,  when  her  teem- 
ing millions  fill  the  great  valleys,  and  the  Pacific 
slope,  as  they  now  do  the  Atlantic — when  the 
hum  of  the  paddle-wheel  on  her  thousand  arter- 
ies— the  puffiing  of  the  steam-horse,  on  her  ten 
thousand  iron  ligaments — and  the  sound  of  busy 
industry  from  her  millions  of  work-shops,  and  her 
countless  millions  of  fields,  shall  be  heard  through 
the  day,  in  one  blending  and  unbroken  murmur, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  she  may  continue  republican 
without  anarchy — in  the  enjoyment  of  the  largest 
liberty,  without  licentiousness — and  her  glory,  the 
the  true  giory,  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and  equal 
justice — continue  to  be  the  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire 
to  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  world.  Sir, 
my  trust  is  in  the  people — the  thinking  people  of 
the  South,  who  meditate  in  their  business,  around 
their  tables  and  fire-sides,  in  their  closets,  and  upon 
their  pillows — that  they  will  take  their  most  sacred 
interests  into  their  own  hands,  and  that  they  will 
discard  the  disunionists  and  demagogues,  who 
deceive,  alarm,  and  excite  them — who  lead  them 
astray  after  the  false  gods  of  equilibrium,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up,  or  controlling  this  Gov- 
ernment— and  save  themselves  from  being  plunged 
from  a  pinnacle  of  hfippiness  and  glory  which  the 
world  envy,  to  a  gulf  full  of  the  horrors  of  anarchy, 
and  of  civil  and  servile  war. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  deny  unqualifiedly  the  charge 
so  often  rung  in  our  ears  here,  that  the  people  of 
the  North  intend  compulsory  interference  with 
slavery  in  the  States — to  deprive  them  of  fifteen 
hundred  millions  of  property — and  I  repeat,  that 
gentlemen  do  us  and  their  constituents  injustice.. 
There  may  be  here  and  there  one,  who  is  desirous 
of  doing  so;  but  I  speak  for  myself  and  the  great 
body  of  my  constituents.  In  the  canvass,  previ- 
ous to  my  election,  I  said,  "In  common  with 
'  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
'to  State  lines,  or  State  governments,  we  owe 
'  allegiance  to  the  General  Government,  as  pos- 
'  sessed  of  certain  specified  powers  and  attributes 
'  of  national  sovereignty,  while  at  the  same  time, 
'  we  owe  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  State 
'in  which  we  live,  as  possessed  of  State  or  mu- 
'  nicipal  sovereignty.  They  are  distinct  Govern- 
'  ments,  for  distinct  purposes,  claiming  distinct 
'  allegiance,  and  exercising  distinct  and  independ- 
'  ent  powers.  To  all  the  acts  of  the  National  Gov- 
'  ernment,  we  are,  individually,  parties,  and  for 
1  them  are  responsible;  to  the  acts  of  the  Stale  gov- 
'  ernments,  other  than  that  of  which  we  are  citizens, 
'  we  are  not  parties,  and  for  them  are  not  re^ponsi- 
'  ble.  The  laws  of  the  slave  States,  creating  and 
'  regulating  slavery  within  their  respective  limit3, 
'  are  local  and  municipal  laws — as  much  so  as  those 
'  regulating  marriage,  apprenticeship,  or  the  rela- 
'  tion  of  guardian  and  ward.  The  right  of  those 
'  States,  therefore,  to  enact,  or  continue  such  laws, 
'  unquestioned  by  any  but  their  own  citizens,  is  a 
'  fundamental  right,  existing  independent  of  the 
'  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  Consti- 
'  tution  recognizes  this  right,  bases  taxation  and 
'  representation  upon  it,  and  provides  for  the  recla- 
'  mation  of  fugitive  slaves;  and  these  constitute  the 
''compromises  of  the  Constitution,'  so  often 
'  alluded  to.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  no  connec- 
'  tion  with,  or  control  over,  slavery  in  the  States-; 
'and  I  have  never  approved,  nor  can  I  now  ap- 
'  prove,  of  any  compulsory  action,  direct  or  indirect, 
'  intended  to  interfere  with  it  there."  And  to  that, 
no  constituent  of  mine,  whether  for  me  or  against 
me,  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  dissented.  I  have 
before  me,  also,  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  last 
legislature  of  Connecticut,  one  of  which  is  in  these 
words: 

"  Resolved,  That  tliis  General  Assembly,  for  and  in  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  hereby  publicly  and  sol- 
emnly avow  their  determination  to  adhere  to,  and  abide  by, 
the  compromises:  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  ihe  Uni- 
ted Slates,  relatins  to  slavery,  to  the  letter,  and  in  llie  spirit 
pf  the  same ;  but  that  they  will  oppose,  in  all  constitutional 
and  proper  ways,  any  and  every  measure  of  compromise,  by 
which  any  portion  of  our  free  territory  may  be  yiven  up  to 
the  encroachments  of  slavery." 

And  that  was  passed  with  entire  unanimity  in 
one  branch,  and  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  to  two,  in  the  other. 

Sir,  I  go  the  whole  length  of  that  doctrine. 
Whatever  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  compromise 
require,  I  will  do.  If  the  law  of  1793 — the  penal 
part  of  which  is  in  these  words:  "And  be  it  further 
'  enacted,  that  any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
'  and  willingly  obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant, 
'  his  agent,  or  attorney,  in  so  seizing  or  ai  resting 
'such  fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall  rescue  such 
'  fugitivefrom  such  claimant,  his  agent,  orattorney, 
'  when  so  arrested,  pursuant  to  the  authority  here- 
'  in  given  or  declared,  or  shall  harbor,  or  conceal 
*  such   person  after  notice  that  he  or  she   was  a 


'  fugitive  from  labor,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either 
'  uf  ilie  said  offences,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
•fire  hundred  dollars;  which  penalty  may  be  re- 

'  covered  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  claimant, 
1  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  proper  to  try  the 
'same;  barring,  moreover,  to  the  persons  elaim- 
'  in:;  such  labor  or  aeryice,  his  right  of  action  for 

'  or  on  account  of  the  said  injuries,  or  cither  of 
'them  " — is  not  sufficient,  I  am  ready  to  vote  for 
any  just  measure  which  will  protect  the  South, 
being  offensive  to  the  North,  or  interfering 
with  that  protection  we  owe  our  colored  popula- 
tion. My  constituents  have  no  stock  in  the  under- 
ground railroad.  They  are  a  law-abiding  people. 
They  will  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
CoDStitUtioth  They  will  not  do  that  secretly, 
which  they  cannot  both  do  and  justify  openly. 
They  will  not  endeavor  to  steal  the  seal  from  off 
the  bond.  When  our  brethren  of  the  border  States 
say  to  us,  "We  ask  protection  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  the  Constitution,"  I  will  go  for  the 
support  of  any  just  measure  for  their  relief.  But 
when  gentlemen  from  the  extreme.  South,  who 
have  lost  few  or  no  slaves,  say  with  a  tone  of 
menace  and  a  look  of  defiance,  "Do  this,  or  we 
dissolve  the  Union,"  I  cannot  do  it,  consistently 
with  myself  respect — a  quality  gentlemen  will  find 
we  of  the  North  know  something  of,  although  we 
are  not  duelists. 

But,  sir,  let  us  look  a  little  deeper  into  this 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  into  the  Senate,  tells  us  he  hopes 
nothing  from  its  passage — that  the  guaranty  must 
be  sustained  by  good  faith,  or  legal  enactments  are 
powerless.  Sir,  he  is  right;  but  whence  comes 
it?  It  is  owing  to  a  disregard  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  of  the  true  relation  which  the  people  of  the 
North  bear,  through  the  Constitution,  to  slavery. 
I  have  shown,  briefly  and  imperfectly  for  want 
of  time,  that  all  the  original  States  under  the  con- 
federation, disapproved  of  slavery,  and  held  it  a 
grievance  imposed  upon  them.  That  at  the  organi- 
zation of  this  Government,  the  people  of  all  the 
States  belonging  to  what  is  now  the  North,  and 
nearly  all  those  now  belonging  to  the  South,  dis- 
approved of  slavery  as  an  institution,  and  antici- 
pated its  ultimate  extinction.  All  that  was  asked 
by  South  Carolinaand  Georgia  who  were  the  South 
if  there  was  any,  was  toleration,  not  approval. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  approve, 
nor  mean  to  approve,  but  to  tolerate.  The  slave- 
trade  was  tolerated  for  a  limited  period.  There  was 
much,  and  vehementopposition  in  the  conventions 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  to  the 
clause.     Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  said: 

"  We  ought  to  authorize  the  General  Government  to  make 
such  regulations  as  shall  he  thought  most  advantageous  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, and  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  which  are  already  in  the  States." 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said: 

"The  augmentation  of  slaves  weakens  the  States,  and 
such  a  trade  is  diabolical  in  itself,  and  disgraceful  to  man- 
kind. As  much  as  I  value  a  union  of  these  States,  I  would 
not  admit  the  southern  States  (i.e.)  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  into  the  Union,  unless  they  agree  to  a  discont  nu- 
ance of  this  disgraceful  trade." 

Mr.  Tyler  said: 

"My  earnest  desire  is,  that  it  may  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  that  I  opposed  this  wicked  clause." 

Mr.  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina,  afterward  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
said: 

"  When  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  takes  place,  it  will 


In'  an  event  which  inu-t  be  pleasing  to  every  friend  of  hu- 
man nature." 

Mr.  Galloway  said: 

•'I  wish  to  see  this  abominable  trade  put  an  end  to.  I 
apprel I  tbe  clause  (touching  the  slave-trade)  means  to 

bring  forward  manumission. " 

In  a  debate  in  Congress  in  1789,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
South  Carolina,  said: 

'■'On  entering  into  this  Government,  they  [meaning  South 
Carolinaand  G  orgia]  apprehended  that  the  other  States 
would,  from  motivesof  humanity  and  benevolence,  be  led 
to  voie  for  a  general  emancipation*" 

A  volume  of  similar  evidence  might  be  adduced, 
of  the  clauses  relating  to  slavery.  That  clause  re. 
garding  fugitive  slaves  was  necessary,  while  slavery 
existed,  it  did  not.  contemplate  permanent  con- 
tinuance, nor  did  the  clause  relating  to  represent- 
ation and  taxation.  The  attitude  of  the  people 
of  the  North  was  disapproval  and  toleration. 
It  has  been  so  since,  is  so  now,  and  ever  will  be 
so.  It  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  The 
South  had  not  then,  they  nave  not  now,  they  never 
can  have,  any  right  to  ask  for,  or  hope  for,  any 
more.  I  know  not  what  the  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  asked  for  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  the 
guaranties  demanded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Toombs)  may  be,  but  if  they  in- 
volve an  express  or  implied  approval  of  the  institu- 
tion, they  can  never  be  had. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Meade] 
tells  us,  that  southern  men  have  always  contrived, 
although  a  minority,  by  their  intelligence  and 
energy,  to  manage  the  North.     He  says: 

"  Though  we  have  been  in  a  numerical  minority  in  the 
Union,  for  fifty  years,  yet  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
period  we  have  managed  to  co  trol  the  destinies  of  this 
nation.  Whether  on  the  battle-field,  or  in  council,  the  sons 
of  the  South  have  ever  taken  the  lead,  and  the  records  of 
the  nation  afford  ample  testimony  of  their  superior  energy 
and  genius  ;  for  to  what  else  can  be  attributed  their  supe- 
rior influence  in  the  nation,  which,  to  this  day.  is  unques- 
tionably felt,  and,  though  reluctantly,  must  be  acknowl- 
edged." 

How  have  they  done  it,  sir?  How  have  they 
managed  ?  By  what  "  cunning  practice"  (for  that 
is  one  of  the  definitions  of  management)  have 
they,  although  standing  in  the  average  relation  of 
one  to  two,  and  now  of  six  to  fourteen,  managed 
to  have  the  Presidency,  a  majority  of  the  offices 
in  the  army  and  navy,  the  cabinet,  the  foreign  mis- 
sions, the  contracts,  the  everything?  By  intro- 
ducing and  using  slavery  as  a  party  element.  Sir, 
no  prudent  man  would  use  an  institution  thus  dis- 
approved and  tolerated  by  a  majority,  and  wholly 
unsupported  by  the  approbation  of  the  civilized 
world,  as  an  element  of  party  and  political  strife. 
But  southern  Democratic  demagogism  has  done 
so.  It  has  called  this  disapproval,  hostility.  It 
has  sought  thus  to  band  the  South  against  the 
North,  and  by  an  alliance  with  the  dough-faced 
leaders  of  Democracy  at  the  North,  to  control  the 
Government,  the  consideration  being  a  miserable 
pittance  of  the  spoils. 

I  have  not  time  to  enumerate  the  issues  thus 
made.  The  last  was  the  prostitution  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  a  foreign  aggressive  war  of  conquest, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  free  territory,  to  ex- 
tend slavery  over  it.  Could  any  sensible  man 
expect  the  masses  of  the  Democratic  party,  or  of 
any  party  North,  to  stand  all  this?  Are  not  ac- 
tion and  reaction  connected  by  an  immutable  law  ? 
Was  not  agitation,  excitement,  and,  to  some 
extent,  hostility  to  slavery,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  all  this?    Could  entire  good  faith  be 
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expected,  or  can  it  now  be  enforced,  under  such 
circumstances? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  I  read  the  southern 
address  with  astonishment.  It  was  difficult  then 
to  conceive — it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive — how 
gentlemen  could  deliberately  sign  a  paper,  stating 
that  it  was  in  serious  contemplation  by  the  North 
to  obtain  a  majority  of  three  fourths  of  the  States, 
amend  the  Constitution,  and  abolish  slavery  in  the 
States.  There  are  now  fifteen  slave  States,  and 
three  more  are  claimed  to  be  provided  for  in  Texas. 
Where  are  the  thirty-nine  new  free  States  to  come 
from,  to  make  the  majority  ?  When  will  they  be 
settled,  and  organized,  and  admitted  ? 

Mr.  WALLACE.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  if  there  are  not  now  territorial  districts 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  to  make  thirty  or 
thirty-five  States?  There  are — States  as  large  as 
Ohio. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  thirty-nine  more  free  States  will  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  ? 

Mr.  WALLACE.  That  is  not  the  point.  I 
said,  and  I  re. >eat,  that  there  are  territorial  districts 
large  enough  to  form  thirty -five  new  States  equal  in 
size  to  Ohio. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Including  Texas? 

Mr.  WALLACE.     Excluding  Texas. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  have  yet  to  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  South  think  the  thing  possible.  1 
know  the  people  of  the  North  do  not  contemplate 
it.  The  gentleman  does  not  say  that  he  believes 
it,  nor  does  he  assert  its  possibility;  he  merely 
says,  that  there  are  territorial  districts  enough  to 
make  that  number  of  States.  1  need  not  say  I 
differ  from  him,  or  that,  if  he  is  right  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  territory,  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever 
be  thus  organized  and  admitted. 

If  they  even  contemplated  such  a  measure,  why 
did  they  not  insist  on  all  of  Oregon?  Why  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  wrest  Can- 
ada, New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  from 
England.  If  gentlemen  say  it  was  not  their  inter- 
est to  do  so,  I  answer  it  was  not,  and  never  will, 
be  either  their  wish  or  interest  to  attempt  the 
measure  the  address  alleges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  questions  of  inter- 
vention or  non-intervention,  of  equilibrium  and 
aggression,  of  proviso  and  vetoes  of  the  proviso, 
are  but  incidentals;  the  one  and  the  great  question 
is,  shall  this  Government  be,  and  continue,  a 
"propagandist  of  slavery?"  Shall  it  now  cease 
to  be,  as  I  trust  it  has  ceased  to  be,  perverted  to 
such  a  line  of  policy?  Shall  free  territory  be 
acquired  by  it,  and  made  slave  territory?  Shall 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  because  it  is  slave  terri- 
tory, and  northern  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  so,  be  our  "  national  policy, "or  shall 
it  not?  This  is  the  great  question.  Settle  this,  and 
the  others  are  easily  adjusted.  In  the  hands  of 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  our  Government  has 
ceased,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  to  be  so. 
No  Round  Island  expedition,  or  Buffalo  hunts, 
find  favor  with  him.  No  threats  nor  inducements 
move  him  to  interfere,  by  promise  of  a  veto,  or 
otherwise,  to  continue  this  policy.  Sir,  his  posi- 
tion is  worthy  of  his  life  and  his  fame.  It  would 
have  been  otherwise,  if  his  competitor  had  suc- 


ceeded. Let  gentlemen  call  his  action,  if  they 
please,  the  "  Executive  proviso."  It  is  justice  to 
the  North,  and  to  the  territories;  it  is  not  injustice 
to  the  South;  and  ere  many  months  have  rolled 
away,  and  when  the  history  of  this  Congress  is 
written,  the  country  will  acknowledge  the  sagacity, 
and  prudence,  and  patriotism,  of  his  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  said  that  my  trust  was  in 
the  thinking  people  of  the  South.  I  do  not  intend 
to  imply  that  there  are  not  thinking,  cool-headed 
Representatives  from  that  section,  who  will  stand 
by  the  Union  in  its  extremity;  but,  sir,  the  cup  of 
dissolution,  made  fair  on  the  outside,  yet  full  of 
untold  dangers  and  bitter  waters,  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  people.  It  is  a  measure  of  transcendent 
complexity,  and  practical  importance,  and  will 
compel  deep  practical  reflection.  When  they  come 
to  examine  coolly  and  sensibly  the  difficulties 
which  environ  us,  they  will  find  that  they  spring 
mainly  from  an  introduction  of  this  institution, 
unnecessarily,  into  party  politics,  and  a.  perversion 
of  their  Government  from  its  legitimate  sphere — a 
prostitution  of  it  to  the  prosecution  of  a  foreign  war 
for  conquest  and  acquisition,  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  its  founders,  and  the  feelings  of 
two  thirds  of  its  citizens.  They  will  find  the 
"odious"  and  "  detestable  proviso"  grew  out  of 
such  perversion,  and  was  the  expression  of  th« 
opinion  of  that  great  majority,  upon  the  char- 
acter of  that  perversion,  and  the  object  of  such  ac- 
quisition. They  will  see  that  a  continuance  of 
that  perversion  is  still  intended,  in  search  of  a 
fancied  equilibrium;  that  it  is  a  precedent  which 
may  "  strike  deep;1'  that  if  some  northern  adven- 
turers should  revolutionize  the  Canadas,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  plunge  us  into 
a  war  with  England,  rendering  their  cotton  and 
tobacco  tillage  unprofitable  for  years;  and  this 
should  be  done  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bring- 
ing in  free  States,  and  giving  us  the  control  of  the 
Government,  they  would  be  estopped  from  com- 
plaint. They  will  look  at  that  territory,  and  find 
it  free — not  adapted  to  slave  labor,  and  not  xoorth 
the  struggle,  if  the  struggle  were  just.  They  will 
see  that  the  disunionist  and  the  demagogue  have 
fomented,  for  base  and  selfish  purposes,  the  irrita- 
tion and  agitation  at  the  North,  by  introducing 
ill-advised  gag-rules,  and  by  continuing  the  detest- 
able slave-trade  in  this  capital,  when  prohibited 
and  despised  at  Baltimore  and  Richmond — that 
they  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  origin,  and 
nature,  and  extent  of  this  supposed  hostility  at  the 
North,  and  will  dash  down  the  cup,  and  discard 
those  who  have  mixed  it  for  them.  They  will 
say,  Let  the  territory  remain  free;  the  North  can- 
not yield  without  degradation,  and  we  had  no  right 
to  present  and  force  such  an  issue  upon  them. 

Then  will  gush  up  a  fraternal  feeling  at  the 
North,  which  will  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
patriot,  and  the  crisis  will  be  past  forever.  Sir, 
if  this  is  not  the  result  of  the  "second,  sober 
thought  of  the  people,"  I  have  greatly  misjudged 
the  strength  of  that  thraldom  in  which  disunion- 
ists  and  demagogues  hold  the  southern  mind. 
But  if  I  mistake  in  that,  1  cannot  doubt  that  there 
will  arise  a  Union  party,  which  will  brand  every 
disunionist  with  the  inefTacable  mark  of  political 
infamy. 


Printed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  Office. 
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THE  SLAVE  QUESTION. 


SPEECH 


HON.  E.  C.  CABELL,  OF  FLORIDA, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MARCH  5,  1850, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President's  Message  com- 
municating the  Constitution  of  California. 


Mr.  CABELL  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  It  is  perhaps  as  well,  or  better 
for  me,  that  I  have  not,  till  now,  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing my  wish  to  address  the  committee  on 
the  "absorbing  question  of  the  day."  Much  that  I 
desired  to  say,  has  been  better  said  by  other  gentle- 
men, who  entertain  views  similar  to  my  own,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  and  "  the  rights  of  the  South." 
Particularly  has  my  friend  from  Georgia,  who  sits 
near  me,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  anticipated  the  expression 
of  my  opinions,  in  his  very  able  speech  recently 
delivered — the  sentiments  of  which  I  endorse  and 
adopt.  In  what  I  may  say,  I  shall  endeavor  not 
to  weary  the  committee  by  a  detailed  argument  of 
points  made  by  other  gentlemen. 

While  the  House  was  in  a  state  of  disorganiza- 
tion, from  its  inability  to  elect  a  presiding  officer, 
I  was  prevented,  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
stopping  debate,  from  giving  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  decline  to  act  with  the  Whig  party 
in  the  election  of  Speaker. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  Congress,  I 
had  cheerfully  voted  for  the  accomplished  Repre- 
sentative from  the  city  of  Boston.  For  this  my 
political  opponents  at  home  assailed  me.  I  did 
not  excuse,  but  justified  myself,  for  I  did  ichut  was 
right.  My  constituents  sustained  me.  They  all 
expected  me  to  vote  for  Mr.  Winthrop  again. 
Had  1  done  so,  there  would  have  been  no  com- 
plaint against  me.  With  the  Whig  party  of  my 
State,  Mr.  Winthrop  is  a  great  favorite — no  man 
from  a  non-slaveholding  State  as  much  so.  They 
would  have  been  gratified,  if  I  could  have  felt  au- 
thorized to  cast  my  vote  for  him.  With  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  canvass,  the  Democratic  party 
would  not  again  have  ventured  to  charge  me  with 
want  of  fealty  to  the  South.  I  was  not,  there- 
fore, influenced  by  any  fear  of  embarrassment  at 
home.  I  regret  that  I  could  not  give  my  support 
to  a  gentleman  between  whom  and  myself  there 
exists  the  kindest  feelings  of  personal  friendship. 

This  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  lost  its  inter- 
est; and  if  it  had  not,  I  have  not  time  now  to  speak 
of  it.  My  constituents  have  confidence  enough  in 
me  to  believe  that  my  course  was  dictated  solely 
by  a  regard  for  their  interests,  and  that  I  would 
not  have  voted  against  the  candidate  of  my  party, 
and  a  gentleman  held  in  such  high  esteem  as  the 
late  Speaker  of  this  House,  without  the  most  sat- 
isfactory reasons.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  sir,  that 
the  circumstances  attending  the  meeting  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  last  Congress,  were  widely  different. 
Mexican  territory  had  not  then   been   acquired. 


Mr.  Winthrop,  like  myself,  was  opposed  to  its 
acquisition.  He  agreed  with  me  in  regard  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  war,  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  declared  to  be  "unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  begun."  He  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  conservative  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  if  it  could  have  found  a  place  in  the 
breast  of  the  late  Administration,  would  have  pre- 
vented a  state  of  things,  threatening  the  overthrow 
of  the  Constitution,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
But,  sir,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  to  my  wishes,  and 
to  the  wishes  of  the  entire  Whig  party,  territory 
was  acquired.  Anew  issue  is  presented.  We,  of  the 
South,  not  Whigs  or  Democrats,  but  all  the  south- 
ern people,  claim  a  right  to  possess  and  enjoy  in 
common  with  the  people  of  the  North,  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  country  which  we  have  fought  for, 
and  are  to  pay  for.  The  caucus  which  nominated 
Mr.  Winthrop,  denied  us  this  right,  by  refusing 
to  adopt  a  resolution  declaring  that  "  Congress 
ought  not  to  pass  any  law  prohibiting  slavery  in 
the  territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  nor 
any  law  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

The  refusal  to  adopt  this  and  another  resolution 
submitted,  might  properly  be  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  affirmation  of  their  converse.,  I  resolved 
not  to  sanction  doctrines  so  fatal  to  my  section  of 
the  Union,  and  to  the  Union  itself,  by  voting  for 
the  nominee  of  that  caucus. 

Sir,  there  are  other  facts  and  other  considera- 
tions, to  which  I  need  not  now  allude,  which  re- 
moved all  doubt  from  my  mind  of  the  propriety  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  five  southern  Whigs 
who  acted  with  me.  We  have  no  reason  to  regret 
what  we  did — we  are  satisfied  that  good  has  come 
out  of  it.  If  the  House  had  continued  disorgan- 
ized for  a  few  weeks  longer,  the  questions  now 
distracting  the  country  would  have  been  settled. 
All  now  admit  that  the  crisis  is  at  hand  which  we 
then  saw,  and  the  minds  of  men,  in  every  section, 
are  directed  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  of  re- 
moving the  causes  of  danger. 

But,  sir,  enough  on  this  subject.  Let  me  say, 
however,  in  this  connection,  that  I  have  heard 
much,  and  said  much,  to  my  constituents,  respect- 
ing the  conservatism  of  the  northe-rn  Whig  party. 
I  believed  what  I  said.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  the  opinion  now,  that  on  all  questions,  ex- 
cept this  of  slavery,  they  do  constitute  the  con- 
servative body  of  the  North;  and  on  this  they  are 
more  reliable  than  the  northern  Democratic  party. 
With  individual  exceptions,  entitled  to  our  most 


grateful  thanks,  men   of  all  parties  advocate  the 
most  destructive  measures. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  had  an  illustration  of  the 
meaning  which  northern  gentlemen  attach  to  con- 
servatism. A  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schenck] 
made  a  very  good  speech  on  what  he  called  the 
"  spirit  of  conservatism,"  which  influenced  his 
political  action,  in  the  course  of  which  he  de- 
nounced one  of  his  colleagues  [Mr.  Giddings]  as 
an  agitator.  Now,  sir,  terms  of  condemnation  too 
strong  cannot  be  applied  to  the  agitating  member. 
But,  as  the  conservative  member  proceeded,  we 
found  him  contending  that,  for  all  practical  meas- 
ures, he  was  more  of  an  anti-slavery  man  than  the 
agitator.  Indeed,  sir,  the  only  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  gentlemen  was,  which  was  the  best 
Free-Soiler  or  Jlnti-Slaveryite. 

The  same  line  of  argument  was  followed  by  my 
friend  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Duer,]  in  a  letter  to 
his  constituents,  which  has  become  quite  famous. 
So  with  other  gentlemen.  We  all  listened  with 
interest,  a  few  days  ago,  to  the  speech  of  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  [Mr. 
Winthrop,]  in  which  he  administered  a  well  de- 
served castigation  to  the  "  Free-Soil  sect."  He 
was  specially  severe  upon  another  agitating  mem- 
ber from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Root,]  against  whom  it  can- 
not be  denied  he  made  out  a  clear  case.  But,  sir, 
what  was  the  burden  of  his  complaint  against  that 
member  ?  Why,  that  he  [Mr.  R.]  was  the  great- 
est enemy  of  the  Wilmot  proviso — that  if  the 
proviso  was  killed,  "  its  death  must  lie  at  the  door 
of  the  member  from  Ohio" — it  was  "  a  victim  to 
the  restless  vanity  and  headstrong  rashness"  of 
that  member.  He  went  on  then  to  say,  that  the 
member  from  Ohio  had  committed  "  worse  than  a 
fault;"  that  he  had  committed  "  a  mistake — a  fatal 
blunder;"  that  he  should  not  then  have  called  on 
"  the  North  to  show  its  hand." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  matters  it  to  us  by 
what  names  gentlemen  choose  to  call  themselves, 
or  to  characterize  others,  whether  Abolitionists, 
Agitators,  Free-Soilers,  or  Conservatives,  so  long 
as  they  all  advocate  the  most  destructive  measures. 
I  know  no  substantial  difference  between  Dem- 
ocrats, Free-Soilers,  and  Whigs,  at  the  North, 
except  in  their  parly  organization.  With  a  few 
individual  exceptions,  they  are  all  waging  ruth- 
less war  on  the  institutions  of  the  South,  which 
they  seem  resolved  to  circumscribe,  cripple,  and 
destroy,  if  they  can.  There  is  rarely  a  measure 
proposed  by  the  Agitator,  which  is  not  voted  for 
by  the  Conservative.  The  Agitator  boldly  threat- 
ens, and  plainly  tells  us  his  purpose  and  object — 
the  Conservative  says  nothing,  but  quietly  and 
stealthily  binds  our  arms,  and  places  the  rope 
round  our  necks.  If  the  southern  man  resists,  he, 
too,  is  called  an  Agitator — if  he  tamely  submits, 
his  executioner  dignifies  him  with  the  title  of  Con- 
servative. We  may  have  such  Conservatives 
among  us.  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be,  a  Conserv- 
ative in  the  true  sense  of  the  term;  but  sir,  I  am 
not  such  a  one  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  watched  with  painful 
anxiety  the  progress  of  anti-slavery  feeling  and 
anti-slavery  action  in  the  non-slaveholding  States. 
I  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  in- 
atitution  of  slavery,  is  common  to  all  parties,  and 
that  there  is  a  determination  to  invoke  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Government  to  break  down  that 
institution,  and  thus  to  destroy  more  than  fifteen 


hundred  millions  of  the  property  of  the  South.  It  is 
this,  sir,  which  causes  our  anxiety.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  southern  men  evince  alarm  and 
excitement  on  this  subject  ?  It  is  this  which  gives 
such  absorbing  interest  to  questions  now  engaging 
our  attention,  that  Congress  finds  itself  unable  to 
proceed  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the  country. 

This  deplorable  state  of  things,  Mr.  Chairman, 
has  not  come  unexpectedly  to  many  of  us.  It  was 
foreseen,  foretold,  and  deprecated  by  every  Whig 
member  of  the  last  and  the  preceding  Congress. 
The  entire  Whig  party  warned  the  country  of  the 
danger  to  result  from  the  acquisition  of  Mexican 
territory.  But,  sir,  unfortunately,  our  counsels 
were  not  heeded.  The  late  Administration  rushed 
recklessly  on  in  its  mad  career  of  conquest,  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  We  have  acquired  for- 
eign territory,  but  it  is  at  the  risk  of  our  own  glo- 
rious Confederacy.  The  Union  is  rocked  to  its 
very  centre;  and  all  the  wisdom,  and  all  the  patri- 
otism of  the  best  men  of  our  country,  are  required 
to  save  it  from  destruction.  The  evil  day  which 
was  predicted,  has  come.  The  danger  is  upon  us, 
and  we  should  meet  it  as  patriots,  not  as  parti- 
sans. Let  us  "  look  not  mournfully  into  the  past,'' 
but  anxiously  at  the  present  and  into  the  future. 
Perils  surround  us  on  every  hand.  Particularly 
is  there  danger  to  the  southern  States.  Their 
safety,  and  the  foundations  of  civil  society  among 
them,  are  threatened.  This  is  no  time  for  personal 
or  party  crimination.  The  questions  involved 
rise  far  above  all  party  considerations.  Southern 
men  should  now  be  banded  together  as  one  man, 
in  defense  of  their  honor  and  their  constitutional 
rights — their  individual,  State,  and  sectional  inter- 
ests. 

I  must  here  be  permitted  to  express  my  abhor- 
rence of  the  course  pursued  by  certain  partisan 
editors,  who  profess  to  advocate  southern  rights 
and  interests,  and  to  desire  union  among  southern 
men.  There  are  some  men  whose  souls  cannot 
embrace  their  country,  and  who  have  not  an  aspi- 
ration above  their  party.  Who  is  not  struck  with 
this,  in  reading  the  Washington  Union  newspaper  ? 
I  have  not  time  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  this 
paper.  The  person  who  writes  its  editorials,  seems 
to  have  no  other  object  than  to  make  party  capital 
out  of  the  questions  we  are  now  so  anxiously 
considering.  Professing  a  desire  to  "  unite  the 
South,"  he  wantonly  charges  the  President  of  the 
United  States — the  choice  of  the  entire  Whig  party 
of  the  South — with  countenancing,  if  not  advis- 
ing, the  incendiary  resolutions  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  and  others  of  similar  character — with 
taking  to  his  bosom,  as  "  confidential  advisers," 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  other  Abo- 
litionists, and  with  ''fomenting, " in  every  way,  that 
agitation  which  threatens  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences. These  charges,  known  to  be  without 
foundation  by  him  who  makes  them,  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  union  of  the  friends 
of  the  President  at  the  South,  with  the  Democrats 
of  the  South.  There  is  scarcely  a  number  of  the 
paper,  to  which  I  allude,  which  does  not  charge, 
that  the  entire  Whig  party  is  responsible  for  evils 
which  surround  us,  and  that  southern  Whigs  are 
in  alliance  with  northern  Abolitionists.  I  read  a 
single  paragraph,  which  is  nothing  more  than  what 
we  see  in  almost  every  number: 

"  The  Federal  or  Whig  party  of  the  United  States— the 
Abolition  Federalists  of  the  North,  and  the  slaveholding 


Whigs  <>f  the  Boutb,  eu  ting  in  alliance— are  tho  authors  of 
.ill  the  present  evils  and  dangers  that  afflict  the  country,  and 
Imperil  the  peace  of  the  Onion." 

But,  sir,  I  must  pass  on.     I  have  seen  a  few 
other  partisan  papers  at  the  South,  which  follow 
the  example  of  the  "Union."    There  is  one  in 
my  own  State,  in  which  1  some  time  ago  saw  the 
atrocious  sentiment,  that  "  southern  Whigs  tire  no 
more  to  be  trusted  than  northern  Democrats."     I  ; 
have  generally  observed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  men  ] 
who  speak  thus  of  southern  men,  are  natives  of  | 
non-slaveholding  States,  who  hope  to  secure  the 
favor  of  southern  people,  by  being  "  more  south-  ] 
em  than  the  South  itself."   I  have  never  suspected 
that  the  senior  editor  of  "  The  Union,"  wrote  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  character  referred  to.     He  is 
a  native  of  the   South,  and  would  not  thus  slander  i 
and  vilify  those  among  whom  he  was  born. 

Is  it  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  only  the  Whig  | 
party  of  the  North  is  in  alliance  with  Abolitionists? 
Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  this  is  not  so?  The  | 
northern  Democracy  court  the  favor  of  Abolition-  j 
ists,  as  do  the  northern  Whigs,  and  far  more  fre-  ■ 
quently  do  we  find  them  forming  regular  coalitions. 
Every  Democratic  Legislature  of  the  northern  I 
States  has  passed  resolutions  expressing  senti-  i 
ments  hostile  to  southern  interests — Whig  Legis-  | 
latures  have  done  the  same  thing.  In  Vermont, 
last  year,  the  Democrats  and  Abolitionists  held 
their  conventions  at  the  same  time  and  place; 
and,  on  a  comparison  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
members  of  the  two  conventions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  there  was  found  to  be  such  an  entire  co- 
incidence of  opinion,  that  the  two  parties,  as  they 
expressed  it,  "fused"  into  one.  In  Connecticut, 
we  know  that  three  Whig  candidates  for  Congress 
were  defeated,  by  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and 
Abolitionists,  who,  having  adopted  the  "Buffalo 
platform,"  elected  three  free-soil  Democrats  to  this 
House.  The  Democratic  members  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  united  with  Abolitionists,  and  elected 
the  Abolition  Senator  from  that  State,  [Mr. Chase.] 
But,  sir,  why  multiply  proof?  We  all  know  the 
principle  on  which  the  late  Presidential  canvass 
was  conducted  at  the  North.  General  Cass  was 
recommended  to  the  people,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was,  in  every  particular,  an  anti-slavery  man. 
The  Whigs  said  the  same  of  General  Taylor. 
Sir,  all  parties  at  the  North  are  hostile  to  us,  and 
I  can  never  place  confidence  in  any,  till  they  slough 
off  the  putrescence  of  Abolitionism.  I  protest 
against  the  allegation,  that  southern  Whigs  are 
untrue  to  the  South, and  that  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  North  merits  southern  confidence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  surprised  and  mor- 
tified at  the  character  of  the  speeches  of  many  of 
my  southern  Democratic  friends.  They  all  pro- 
fess, and  I  doubt  not  desire,  a  union  of  southern 
men.  Yet  they  pursue  a  course  which  must  es- 
trange us  from  each  other,  and  divide,  the  South. 
Their  speeches  are  calculated  to  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  southern  constituency  in  southern  Whigs. 
They  may  thereby  secure  a  party  advantage.  But 
I  must  say  to  my  friends,  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  go  over  to  the  Democratic  party.  When  we 
tell  them  that  we  desire  Union  with  them  on  this 
vital  question  of  slavery,  we  mean  a  union  of  the 
South  for  the  sake  of  the  South.,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Democratic  ■party. 

A  Whig  representative  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Clingman,]  who  commenced  (his 


debate,  to  prove  how  entirely  he  was  uninfluenced 
by  party  associations,  made  a  speech  far  more  ac- 
ceptable to  Democrats  than  to  Whigs.  He  was 
followed  by  a  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  com- 
menced with  a  vindication  of  his  own  party  at  the 
North  from  the  suspicion  of  free-soilism,  but 
charged  that  there  was  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and 
Free-Soilers.  Then  followed  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia, [Mr.  Seddon,]  in  a  speech  highly  offensive 
to  the  friends  of  the  President,  charging  him  with 
offences  and  usurpation  of  power  which,  if  true, 
would  justify  his  impeachment.  Most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  spoken  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
while  they  uphold  the  rights  of  the  South,  have 
not  failed  to  labor  hard  for  their  party.  There 
are  exceptions.  My  friend  before  me  [Mr.  Ven- 
able]  is  one.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
[Mr.  McLane,]  who  spoke  a  day  or  two  ago, 
seems  not  to  have  thought  of  aught  else  but  his 
party.  Party,  party,  party;  we  heard  nothing  but 
"the  Democratic  party,"  from  beginning  to  the 
end.  That  I  may  not  misrepresent  my  friend  from 
Maryland,  I  quote  his  words:  "It  (the  Demo- 
cratic party)  might  run  away  from  non-interven- 
tion; it  might  run  away  from  the  free-trade  prin- 
ciples of  the  tariff  of  '46;  it  might  even  come  here 
and  offer  to  make  terms  with  the  protectionists;  but 
still  he  believed  that  the  great  heart  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  live."  Farther  on,  the  gentleman 
says,  "  he  held  the  sentiments  to-day  which  he  had 
expressed  the  first  day  of  the  session,  that  he  was 
with  the  national  Democracy;  that  he  did  not 
care  if  he  stood  side  by  side  with  men  who  enter- 
tained different  opinions  from  him  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,"  &c.  Whatever  it  does,  whatever  its 
opinions  and  its  policy  may  be,  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  will  stick  to  the 
Democratic  party.  Never  was  love  more  devoted: 
"  I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  jruilt's  in  that  heart: 
1  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art." 

These  gentlemen  say,  that  the  only  hope  of  the 
country  is  in  the  Democratic  party.  1 — southern 
Whigs — do  not  think  so.  If  this  is  to  be  the  basis 
of  our  union,  I  tell  gentlemen  plainly  we  can  not 
be  united. 

Sir,  it  is  not  true  that  I,  or  the  Whig  party,  are 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  state  of  things 
which  we  so  much  deplore.  You  have  got  us 
into  the  difficulty,  which  we  did  all  in  our  power 
to  avoid.  But,  making  common  cause  with  you, 
we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  get  you  out  of  it.  Sir,  I 
feel  that  in  approaching  this  question,  I  shall 
know  no  party.  My  interests,  my  associations,  my 
affiliations,  my  affections,  are  with  the  South.  The 
people  of  the  South  are  my  people,  "  their  Gods 
shall  be  my  Gods,"  their  fate  my  fate.  If  they 
come  out  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged 
triumphantly,  I  shall  rejoice  with  them;  if  they 
go  down,  and  ruin  overwhelmn  them,  I  shall  be  in- 
volved in  the  same  common  ruin.  The  cause  of 
the  South  is  the  cause  of  right  and  justice.  It  is 
the  cause  of  the  country,  and  appeals  to  the  pa- 
triotic and  constitution-loving  of  every  section  of 
the  Union. 

What  do  we  of  the  South  ask  ?  We  have  fought 
for,  and  are  to  pay  for,  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico,  and  we  merely  ask  that  we  may  not  be 
excluded  from  its  enjoyment.  We  cannot  go, 
unless  you  permit  us  to  take  our  property  with  us; 
and  we  contend  that  Congress,  with  its  limited 
powers, can  not,  and,  with  any  powers,  should  not, 


exclude  us.  As  well  may  we  say  that,  because 
policy  requires  that  we  should  do  all  in  our  power 
to  increase  the  population  of  the  newly-acquired 
territory,  none  but  married  men  shall  be  allowed 
to  go  to  it.  Or,  because  it  is  against  the  dictates 
of  humanity  to  expose  women  and  children  to  the 
rigors  and  hardships  of  a  frontier  life,  no  man 
shall  carry  with  him  his  wife  or  his  daughters. 
Or,  because  we  believe  that  the  collection  of  masses 
of  men  in  manufacturing  towns  has  an  an ti- republi- 
can tendency,  that  the  men  who  are  to  occupy  this 
territory  shall  not  carry  machinery  with  them,  nor 
establish  manufactures.  Or,  because  agricultural 
and  pastural  pursuits  are  most  congenial  to  liberty, 
none  shall  go  but  those  who  are  thus  engaged.  Or, 
because  slavery  tends  to  independence  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  action,  and  those  who  hold  their 
fellow-men  in  bondage,  never  can  become  slaves,  the 
interest  and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic  demand  that 
slavery  should  be  established,  and,  therefore,  that, 
none  but  slaveholders  shall  be  allowed  to  occupy 
the  territory. 

Admit  this  power,  sir,  and  there  is  no  limit.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
southern  people  to  go,  with  their  property,  to  all 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
duty  of  this  Government  to  protect  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  property.  We  stand  by  the  Con- 
stitution, which  gaurantees  equal  rights  to  all. 
The  people  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  have 
an  equal  right  to  possess  and  enjoy  this  territory. 
If  you  exclude  slavery,  we  cannot  go;  and  you 
invade  our  rights.  If  you  admit  it,  you  may 
go;  if  you  do  not,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste. 
In  the  latter  case,  you  offend  a  moral  sentiment, 
or  sickly  sentimentality.  In  the  former,  you  vio- 
late a  guarantied  constitutional  right.  For  the 
sake  of  the  Union — for  the  sake  of  peace,  har- 
mony, and  good  fellowship,  we  may  make  conces- 
sions to  your  taste;  and,  while  we  insist  on  our 
right  to  carry  our  property  with  us  to  every  por- 
tion of  our  common  territory,  we  may,  as  a  com- 
promise, surrender  something  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights.  Such  were  the  motives  which  influ- 
enced southern  men  in  giving  their  assent  to  the 
Missouri  compromise,  in  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Baker]  says,  we  recognized 
the  power  of  Congress,  against  which  I  am  now 
contending.  We  did  not,  in' that  case,  recognize 
this  power.  We  claimed  a  constitutional  right  to 
occupy,  in  common  with  you,  the  whole  territory 
then  belonging  to  the  United  States;  but,  for  the 
reasons  just  mentioned,  we  surrendered  a  portion 
of  our  rights. 

We  ask  you  to  protect  us  in  the  enjoyment  of 
our  property,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  says, 
we  thereby  admit  the  power  of  Congress  to  inhibit 
slavery.  He  contends  that  the  power  to  protect 
necessarily  implies  the  power  to  destroy.  Not  so, 
sir.  Congress  may  and  should  protect  the  citizens 
of  this  District  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  lands, 
houses,  cattle  and  other  property;  but  no  one 
claims  for  it  power  to  take  away  or  destroy  such 
property.  So,  also,  Congress  can  protect  us  in 
the  enjoyment  of  our  slave  property  in  the  States, 
but  not  even  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Giddings]  claims  for  it  the  power  to  abolish  or 
destroy  that  property. 

But,  sir,  1  care  not  whether  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  power  or  not,  to  exclude  us  from  our 
common  territory.     The  exercise  of  that  power  is 


against  right  and  justice,  and  I  shall  resist  it  as 
strongly  as  though  it  was  palpably  and  admittedly 
unconstitutional.  I  will  resist  such  a  law,  or  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  slave  trade  between  the  States,  or  in  the 
States,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  to  the  powers  of  Congress. 
Laws  so  fatally  unjust  and  oppressive,  should  not 
be  submitted  to,  whatever  power  may  be  conceded 
to  Congress.  You,  gentlemen  of  the  North,  would 
resist  under  similar  circumstances.  Suppose 
Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  clearly  con- 
stitutional, should  refuse  to  do  anything  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce  in  the  New  England  States, 
should  refuse  to  build  or  light  your  light-houses,  or 
should  destroy  them  and  remove  the  bouys  and 
beacons,  marking  the  channels  leading  into  her 
harbors,  and  should  abolish  her  post  offices,  and 
refuse  to  establish  others — I  ask  you,  men  of  New 
England,  if  you  would  not  "resist,  at  any  hazard," 
such  legislation  against  your  interest.  You  would 
be  unworthy  of  your  proud  and  noble  ancestors 
if  you  did  not. 

Why  is  it,  sir,  that  gentlemen  object  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  slavery,  and  the  addition  of  more  slave 
States  to  the  Union  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  any 
interest  of  the  North  can  be  injuriously  affected? 
How  can  we  commit  aggressions  on  you  ?  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Campbell]  tells  us, 
that  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  southern  poli- 
cy, by  which  the  North  has  been  injured.  This 
point  has  been  already  answered  by  others.  The 
gentleman  knows,  that  Texas  was  acquired  by 
Mr.  Polk,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
northern  votes,  over  a  gentleman  [Mr.  Clay]  who 
was  opposed  to  annexation.  He  says,  the  North 
is  opposed  to  the  admission  of  more  slave  States 
into  the  Union,  because  they  send  free-trade  men 
to  Congress,  who  will  legislate,  injuriously,  to  the 
interests  of  the  free  white  labor  of  the  North. 
But  is  this  the  real  objection  ?  No,  sir.  When  a 
southern  State  is  admitted,  the  political  party, 
which  happens  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  sends  its 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  Congress.  My 
own  State  sends  me,  a  Whig.  On  all  questions  of 
party  policy,  I  vote  with  the  northern  Whigs.  The 
States  of  Texas  and  Arkansas,  send  Democrats, 
who  vote  with  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North. 
The  reason  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  as- 
signs, for  opposition  to  the  admission  of  more  slave 
States,  should  cause  northern  Democrats  to  advo- 
cate their  admission.  But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  rea- 
son of  his  opposition.  It  was  no  more  the  vote  of 
Texas,  which  defeated  the  tariff  bill  of  '42,  than  of 
Iowa.  That  bill  was  defeated  by  the  casting  vote 
of  a  Vice  President  from  Pennsylvania,  and  by 
Democratic  votes  from  free,  as  well  as  slave  States. 
If  it  was  because  slave  States  send  free-trade  men 
to  Congress,  that  the  gentleman  opposes  the  ad- 
mission of  more  slave  States,  why  is  it  that  he 
is  now  advocating  'the  admission  of  California, 
knowing,  as  he  does,  that  there  will,  thereby,  be 
added,  two  free-trade  men  to  the  number  of  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States.  No,  sir;  this  is  but  a 
pretext.  That  gentleman,  and  others,  are  influ- 
enced solely  by  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  and  unreasonable  jealousy  of  the 
South.  They  made  no  objection  to  the  admission 
of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  other  new  States  of  the 
West,  though  all  of  those  States  send  men  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  much  "opposed 


to  the  interest  of  the  free  labor  of  the  North," 
as  are  the  Senators  from  Texas.  The  true  diffi- 
culty, is  the  one  I  have  stated. 

The  gentleman  professes  to  regard  slavery  a 
curse,  and  tells  us  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  others  of  his  day.  That,  sir,  is  his  opinion, 
and  theirs.  I  do  not  intend  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion. We  do  not  so  regard  it  We  believe  that 
in  tropical,  or  warm  climates,  where  two  months 
moderate  labor  secures  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
involuntary  labor  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country.  History  teaches  us, 
that  the  most  stable  governments  have  been  those 
in  which  slavery  existed.  I  cannot  go  into  details 
on  this  branch  of  the  question,  but  shall  merely 
refer  gentlemen  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  Jews, 
and  of  Lacedajmon.  Rome  did  not  lose  her  lib- 
erties, until  the  number  of  her  Freedmen  became 
nearly  equal  to  the  original  Roman  citizens.  The 
strongest  Governments  on  this  continent,  except 
our  own,  are  those  of  Cuba  and  Brazil.  And 
here,  in  our  own  country,  we  do  not  find  that 
southern  men  have  less  of  energy  and  influence, 
than  men  of  the  North.  Indeed,  we  daily  hear 
northern  gentlemen  complaining  of  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  the  South,  in  the  affairs  of  this  Confed- 
eracy. This  does  not  proceed  from  the  force  of 
numbers,  but  from  the  moral  power  of  slavery. 
Nowhere  is  there  so  pure  a  spirit  of  freedom 
and  true  republicanism,  as  with  us.  It  is  true, 
that  our  population  is  not  so  dense  as  with 
you.  But  numbers  do  not  necessarily  constitute 
national  strength,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  and  China.  We  hear  northern 
men  boasting  of  the  great  increase  of  their  pop- 
ulation. They  tell  us  of  fifty  thousand  foreign- 
ers becoming  citizens  of  some  of  their  States  in  a 
single  year,  and  exclaim,  "  See  how  wonderfully 
prosperous  we  are  !"  Does  this  accession  add  to 
their  prosperity?  Their  alms-houses  become  filled 
with  paupers,  and  their  poor  lists  alarmingly  in- 
creased. Sir,  I  do  not  believe  there  are  a  dozen 
paupers  in  my  whole  State.  Nowhere  is  there  so 
much  individual  happiness,  as  among  the  southern 
people.  We  have  numbers  enough  for  all  politi- 
cal purposes — enough  to  insure  the  respect  of  other 
Governments.  This  point  having  been  attained,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  reserve  our 
country  for  our  own  citizens,  and  their  children. 
Can  you  say  that  life,  liberty,  or  property,  are 
more  secure  with  you  than  with  us  ?  Is  the  hap- 
piness of  the  present  inhabitants  increased  by  the 
influx  of  foreign  population?  When  we  look  to 
the  power  acquired  by  strangers  to  our  institu- 
tions, are  your  Governments  better — more  pure, or 
more  secure,  than  with  us?  Is  there  not  some- 
thing alarming  in  the  disposition  we  see  among 
honorable  Senators — candidates  for  the  Presidency 
— to  pander  to  this  power.  But,  sir,  I  cannot 
dwell  longer  on  this  subject. 

You,  gentlemen  of  the  North,  denounce  slavery, 
and  tell  us  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  You  wish  to 
exterminate  it.  But  you  will  not  suffer  our  eman- 
cipated slaves  to  go  among  you.  Members  of  the 
last  Congress  will  recollect  the  declarations  of  a 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Sawyer,]  who  was  as 
firm  and  decided  an  advocate  of  southern  lights,  as 
we  have  ever  had  from  a  non-slaveholding  State. 
But  he  told  us  that  if  we  set  our  slaves  free,  none 
of  them  should  go  to  his  State.  "  Three  hundred 
thousand  freemen  of  Ohio  would  line  the  banks  of 


tUe  Ohio  river  to  receive  them  on  the  points  of 
their  bayonets,  and  drive  them  from  his  State." 
You  will  not  receive  them  when  they  go  among 
you  with  our  assent.  You  only  take  them  to 
your  hearts  when  they  abscond  from  their  mas- 
ters. Your  people  will  steal,  but  will  not  accept 
them  as  a  gift.  Northern  men  who  seem  to  be  most 
sensitive  on  this  subject,  are  those  who  profess  to 
take  the  sacred  Scriptures  for  their  rule  of  moral 
action.  Let  me  cite  them  a  single  passage  from 
the  Old  Testament: 

"  But  Abram  said  unto  Sarai,  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy 
hands ;  do  to  her  as  it  pleases  thee.  And  when  Sarai  dealt 
hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face.  And  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  found  her  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wilderness, 
by  the  fountain  in  the  way  of  Shur.  And  he  said,  Hagar, 
Sarai's  maid,  whence  comest  thou  ?  and  whither  wilt  thou 
go?  And  she  said,  I  flee  fiom  the  face  of  my  mistres3  Sarai. 
And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  Return  to  thy 
mistress,  and  submit  thyself  unto  her  hands."  Genesis,  ch. 
xvi.,  vers.  6-9. 

How  different  is  the  conduct  of  your  Bible- 
loving  and  law-abiding  Abolitionist !  What  says 
a  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Giddings  ?] 

"  When  a  fugitive  slave  was  on  the  free  soil  of  Ohio  *  * 
they  left  the  slave  to  his  natural  right  to  defend  himself,  and 
if  the  slave  slew  the  master  in  self-defence,  he  would  pro- 
nounce him  a  good  fellow." 

Now,  gentlemen — I  appeal  to  you  as  candid  and 
fair  men — if  you  succeed  in  your  purpose  to 
abolish  slavery  against  our  will,  I  submit  to  you, 
whether  it  is  right  and  just,  that  you  should  insist 
on  their  remaining  with  us,  as  freed-men.  Your 
own  sense  of  justice  would  require  you  to  suffer 
them  to  be  distributed  among  all  the  States,  in 
proportion  to  the  white  population.  You  say  you 
are  "calculating  men."  Have  you  ever  calculated 
how  many  free  negroes  each  of  your  States  would 
receive,  according  to  your  present  population,  and 
the  number  of  slaves  in  the  South  ?  The  State  of 
New  York  would  have  near  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  The  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia each  about  ninety  thousand.  Are  you  de- 
sirous to  show  this  "  evidence  of  your  prosperity" 
by  such  an  addition  t»  your  population  ? 

If  you  take  away  our  slaves,  you  should  pay 
for  them.  Have  you  calculated  the  amount  each 
State  would  have  to  pay?  In  1840,  the  number 
of  slaves  was  two  millions  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand.  They  are  now  over  three 
millions — worth  more  than  fifteen  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  The  proportion  for  the  State  of  New 
York  would  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions. 

These  are  considerations  which  fair,  reasonable, 
and  just  men  should  not  lose  sight  of. 

If  you  do  not  propose  to  pay  us  for  our  slaves, 
can  you  ask  us  to  throw  away  so  large  an  amount 
of  property? 

If  they  are  not  to  be  sent  out  of  our  country, 
(and  all  the  resources  of  this  Government  will  not 
defray  the  expense  of  their  transportation,)  it  be- 
comes me  to  enquire  what  will  be  the  condition  of 
that  part  of  the  South  which  I  in  part  represent. 
Within  the  period  I  have  named,  the  number  of 
slaves  will  have  doubled,  and  by  that  time,  Dele- 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  will  prob- 
ably have  abolished  slavery,  and  all  the  slaves  of 
those  States,  with  their  increase,  be  precipitated 
upon  us.  Then  indeed  will  slavery  be  an  intolerable 
evil,  if  slave  territory  be  circumscribed  as  you  pro- 
pose. You  will  not  let  our  blacks  come  among  you. 
It  will  be  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  send  them  to 
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Africa.  We  should  have  no  alternative  but  to 
abandon  our  homes,  or  exterminate  the  slaves. 
And  this,  sir,  is  the  state  to  which  northera  phi- 
lanthropy will  reduce  us ! 

In  contemplation  of  the  future,  we  demand  an 
outlet  for  our  blacks,  through  which  they  may 
find  their  way  to  the  equatorial  regions,  where,  if 
you  please,  they  may  become  free.  This,  you 
say,  you  will  not  give  us.  You  avow  your  pur- 
pose to  hedge  us  in,  with  the  view  to  force  emanci- 
pation on  the  southern  States.  A  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Stevens,]  said,  a  few  days 
ago: 

"  I  am  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of  slavery,  because  con- 
fining it  within  its  present  limits,  will  bring  the  States 
themselves  to  its  gradual  abolition.  *****  This 
admitted  result  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
consequences  of  the  legitimate  restriction  of  slavery.  Con- 
fine this  malady  within  its  present  limits,  surround  it  by  a 
cordon  of  freemen,  that  it  cannot  spread,  and  in  less  than 
twenty-five  years,  every  slaveholding  State  in  the  Union, 
will  have  on  its  statute  books  a  law  for  the  gradual  and 
final  extinction  of  slavery." 

But,  I  am  told,  this  gentleman  is  a  fanatic,  and 
that  we  should  not  regard  what  he  may  say.  But, 
sir,  did  we  not  hear  virtually  the  same  sentiment 
from  a  moderate  conservative  Member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Baker,]  when  he  told  us 
there  should  be  no  more  slave  territory,  and  no  more 
slave  States  admitted  into  the  Union  ?  Similar  decla- 
rations have  been  made  again  and  again,  and  what 
northern  man  on  this  floor  has  denied  that  this  was 
the  settled  purpose  of  the  North  ?  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  "  shoioed  the  hand 
of  the  North"  too  soon  and  too  plainly. 

If  the  powers  of  this  Federal  Government,  are 
to  be  used  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  crippling  and 
and  ultimately  destroying  the  great  interests  of  the 
southern  States,  what  is  the  value  of  the  Union  to 
us? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Union  was  formed  on  cal- 
culation— on  the  very  nicest  calculation,  and  can 
only  be  continued  on  calculation.  When  it  is  used 
as  an  instrument  of  wrong  and  oppression  to  one 
of  its  sections,  it  cannot  last.  God  knows  I  am 
far,  very  far,  from  desiring  its  dissolution  !  Love 
of  Union  is  a  cherished  and  most  sacred  sentiment 
among  the  southern  people.  To  preserve  it,  they 
will  make  almost  any  sacrifice  short  of  their  hon- 
or, or  rights  involving  their  independent  existence. 
The  idea  of  calculating  its  value  has  been  abhor- 
rent to  us;  but  it  has  been  forced  upon  us;  and 
you  know,  sir,  that  the  sentiment  of  love,  not  con- 
siderations of  interest,  which  chiefly  attaches  us 
to  the  Union,  is  fast  being  weakened  by  the  coursa 
of  our  northern  fellow-citizens. 

We  have  resolved  to  "  resist,  at  every  hazard, 
and  to  the  last  extremity,"  what  is  called  the 
"  spirit  of  the  age,"  which  would  place  us  "  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,"  and  array  the  powers  of 
our  Government  against  the  interests  of  our  sec- 
tion. 

Legislature  after  legislature  instructs  Senators 
from  the  northern  and  northwestern  States  to  vote 
for  laws  abolishing  slavery  in  "  every  foot  of 
ground  over  which  the  United  States  has  jurisdic- 
tion " — in  our  "dockyards,  arsenals,  and  forts," 
as  well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  ter- 
ritories. Nothing  but  respect,  which  you  profess 
to  feel  for  the  direct  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, prevents  you  from  laying  your  hands  on  it 
within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 


The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens] 
says: 

"  By  those  compromises,  Congress  has  no  power  over 
slavery  in  the  States.  I  greatly  regret  that  it  is  so;  for,  if  it 
were  within  our  legitimate  control,  I  would  go,  regardless 
of  all  threats,  for  some  just,  safe,  and  certain  means  for  its 
final  extinction." 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  northern 
States  is  against  us.  There  is  among  them,  an 
abhorrence  of  slavery.  Gentlemen  here,  and 
their  State  Legislatures,  speak  of  it  as  a  "na- 
tional disgrace,''1  which  they  are  bound  to  blot  out, 
so  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  consistent  with  their  ob- 
ligation to  support  the  Constitution.  How  long 
will  it  be  before  you  may  amend  the  Constitution  ? 
Free  State  after  free  State,  as  you  call  them,  are  to 
be  admitted.  You,  and  your  legislatures,  declare 
that  you  are  "  against  the  admission  of  another 
slaveholding  State  into  the  Federal  Union."  You 
have  already  avowed  your  purpose  to  do  indirectly 
what  you  may  not  do  directly,  and,  will  you  wait 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  when  you  get  the  pow- 
er of  numbers  in  both  houses  of  Congress  ?  It  is 
getting  to  be  a  favorite  doctrine,  that  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, "  the  will  of  the  majority  is  supreme." 
It  has  been  said  that  many  clauses  in  the  Consti- 
tution, confer  upon  Congress  the  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  States.  May  not  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  have  hinted'at  this,  when  he 
declared  that  the  governments  of  the  slave  States 
were  not  republican,  but  despotisms.  When  we 
compare  abolitionism,  now,  with  what  it  was  fif- 
teen years  ago,  is  the  fear  unreasonable,  that  the 
northern  people  may  be  induced  to  believe  it  their 
duty  to  "  guaranty  a  republican  form  of  government 
to  every  State  in  the  Union,"  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  and  abolish  the  despotism  of  slavery. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  is  "  showing  the  hand  of 
the  North"  too  soon,  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  southern  people  will  resist 
the  consummation  of  the  fatal  measures  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  Some  of  our  statesmen  recommend 
retaliation,  and  a  suspension  of  intercourse  with 
States,  which  place  themselves  in  hostility  to  us. 
I  express  no  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  this 
course.  A  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia, 
proposed  to  make  it  penal  for  an  attorney  of  that 
State,  to  collect  a  debt  due  to  a  citizen  of  such 
State,  or  for  a  Georgia  sheriff  to  levy  an  execution 
for  such  debt,  but  to  leave  the  parties  to  their 
remedy  before  the  Federal  court.  You  recollect 
the  holy  horror  with  which  this  "mad,  revolution- 
ary proposition"  was  regarded;  and  yet,  sir,  the 
proposed  Georgia  law  was  but  carrying  out  the 
spirit,  if  not  a  transcript,  of  the  New  York  law, 
on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves — striking  out  fugi- 
tive slaves,  and  inserting  promissory  notes,  bonds, 
and  accounts — not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  the 
laws  of  northern  States,  against  the  recovery  of  our 
property. 

I  have  recommended,  and  my  State  has  resolved 
to  resist,  to  the  extent  of  revolution,  the  consum- 
mation of  certain  measures.  To  prevent  so  de- 
plorable a  catastrophe,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  resort  to  every  constitutional  parliamentary  ex- 
pedient, regardless  of  threats  which  gentlemen 
make.  Revolution — disunion,  will  be  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  consummation  of  these 
measures.  To  prevent  that  consummation,  it  is  our 
duty  to  try  every  expedient.  Some  of  the  means 
may  appear    revolutionary ;    but   desperate    dig- 


eases  require  Uesperute  remedies.  Better  a  tem- 
porary disorganization,  than  permanent  dissolu- 
tion. If,  as  some  of  the  State  legislatures,  and 
many  members  on  this  floor,  have  declared,  you 
will  listen  to  no  plan  of  compromise — if  you  refuse 
to  do  us  justice — if  your  fanatical  love  of  the  slave 
is  greater  than  your  sacred  love  of  country,  and 
you  choose  to  dissolve  the  Union, — upon  you  rest 
the  responsibility  ! 

Gentlemen,  we  desire,  ardently  desire,  union 
with  you.     But  it  must  be  constitutional  union — 

A    UNION    OF    "  LIBERTY  AND    EQUALITY."      Dearly 

as  we  love  the  Union,  we  love  liberty  more. 
We  can  only  remain  in  the  Union  as  your  equals. 
All  we  ask  is  an  equal  participation  in  the  bentits 
of  our  common  Government.  We  claim  a  right 
to  at  least  a  portion  of  the  territory  acquired  by 
our  joint  exertions.  The  principle  of  division  has 
always,  till  now,  been  recognized.  It  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  case  of  Missouri  and  Texas. 
It  should  not  be  departed  from  now. 

If  you  refuse  to  recognize  our  equality — if  you 
insist  on  degrading  us,  and  disunion  follows — 
upon  you  be  the  curse — the  bitter,  the  deep,  the 
damning  curse  ! 

We  shall  be  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  sir. 
With  a  community  of  interests,  and  the  unbounded 
resources  of  the  southern  States,  they  might  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  Republics  the  world  ever 
saw.  But,  gentlemen  say,  it  is  unpatriotic  and 
treasonable,  to  calculate  the  advantage  of  a  separ- 
ate organization.  We  are  driven  to  do  so,  sir. 
Northern  gentlemen  do  it  for  us.  They  tell  us 
that  the  Union  is  incalculable  to  us;  that  we  should 
submit  to  any  and  everything,  rather  than  endan- 
ger the  Union.  Self-defence  demands  that  we 
should  show  them  we  are  not  so  entirely  depend- 
ent. But,  sir,  we  make  no  pecuniary  calculation 
of  the  value  of  the  Union.  We  examine  our  po- 
litical relation  to,  and  connection  with,  the  Federal 
Government.  The  man  who  is  afraid  to  make 
this  calculation,  deserves  not  to  be  free;  and  the 
Government,  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
examination,  deserves  not  the  respect  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

Sir,  this  was  not  the  doctrine,  nor  the  practice  of 
our  fathers.  Had  it  been,  we  should  not  now  be 
free.  It  is  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  present 
despotic  President  of  France,  but  repudiated  while 
he  was  a  private  citizen.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey;  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia;  of 
power  everywhere ;  of  the  majority  here.  They 
all  preach  blind  submission  to  power,  whether  in 
one  man,  or  in  many.  I  hold,  sir,  with  the  patri- 
ots of  the  Revolution,  with  the  authors  of  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  that,  whenever  a  Gov- 
ernment becomes  subversive  of  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  formed,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  alter  or  abolish  it. 

You,  gentlemen  of  the  North,  have  well  calcula- 
ted the  value  of  the  Union.  You  make  this  calcu- 
lation every  day  and  every  hour.  Hence  the 
pseans  you  continually  sing  to  it — hence  your 
declaration  of  willingness  to  sacrifice  so  many 
thousands  of  your  fellow-citizens  to  preserve  it — 
hence  the  absurd  threat  of  a  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, that  his  State  will  send  "  four  times  nine 
regiments  "  against  the  southern  States  to  force 
them  to  love  the  Union.  To  you  it  may  be  incal- 
culable. To  you  it  may  be  necessary  to  save  you 
from  the  effects  of  Socialism,  Agrarianism,  Fanny 


Wrightism,  Radicalism,  Dorrism  and  Abolition- 
ism. The  conservatism  of  slavery  may  be  necessary 
10  save  you  from  the  thousand  destructive  isms 
infecting  the  social  organization  of  your  section. 
The  great  complaint  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Campbell]  and  others,  is,  that  Government 
does  not  afford  them  protection  enough.  We  ask 
no  protection;  we  only  ask  to  be  let  alone. 

I  repeal,  sir,  I  have  no  fears  but  that  the  South 
can  maintain  its  independence,  and  sustain  itself 
in  any  struggle  which  may  result  from  this  or 
any  other  cause.  The  threat  of  another  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Root,]  is  merely  ridiculous. 
A  single  cannon,  planted  on  ttie  banks  ot'lhe  Missis- 
sippi, will  blow  his  steamboat  and  his  regiment  of 
Ohio  men,  who  are  to  be  sent  to  conquer  us  into 
subjection,  and  to  retain  us  by  force  in  the  Union, 
into  a  thousand  atoms.  Nor  do  we  fear  the  threat 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Mann,] 
that  the  northern  people  will  steal  away  our  three 
millions  of  slaves.  Should  they  do  so,  they  will 
do  us,  according  to  their  own  showing,  the  great- 
est benefit.  It  is  for  them  to  say  what  disposition 
they  will  make  of  these  three  millions  of  free 
negroes.  But,  sir,  we  should  feel  less  apprehen- 
sion then  than  now.  We  do  not  find  northern 
gentlemen  attempting  to  purloin  slaves  from  Cuba 
and  Brazil;  nor  did  they  meddle  with  Texas  when 
a  separate  Government.  Unpleasant  restrictions 
might  be  placed  upon  their  commerce.  Another, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  this,  is  given  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens,] when  he  says,  "This  Government  can- 
not preach  a  crusade  of  liberty  unto  other  States 
and  nations. "  The  northern  States,  and  the 
northern  people  say  they  regard  slavery  as  a  "na- 
tional disgrace" — a  sin  against  God  and  man — a 
stigma  upon  them,  and  for  which  they,  as  costituent 
members  of  the  Confederacy,  are  responsible. 
They  would  have  no  such  feeling  toward  a  for- 
eign Government.  But  I  see  that  I  cannot  pursue 
this  subject  farther.  I  must  repeat,  however,  that 
I  am  far,  very  far,  from  desiring  a  separation.  My 
only  purpose  is  to  show  that  we  are  not  so  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  Federal  Government,  as 
to  submit  to  the  infamous  propositions  to  dishonor 
and  degrade  us.  If  we  do  tamely  submit  to  what 
is  proposed,  my  friend  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Clingman,]  says  we  deserve  to  be  whipped 
through  our  fields  by  our  slaves.  I  think,  sir,  we 
shall  merit  the  deeper  disgrace  of  being  kicked,  at 
every  corner  of  the  streets,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Giddings,]  who  has  sneeringly  told 
us,  we  "could  not  be  kicked  out  of  the  Union." 
But,  sir,  we  know  the  danger,  the  fierce  strifes, 
the  bloody  wars,  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  con- 
vulsion, which  may  ensue.  We  fear,  and  would 
avoid  them.  The  South  may  go  do\j^n  in  the 
struggle.  We  do  not  court  this  danger,  and  these 
possible,  and  even  probable,  calamities.  But  the 
fear  of  them  will  never  deter  us  from  maintaining 
the  right.  A  brave  man  stops  not  to  calculate  the 
consequences,  when  his  honor,  or  his  rights,  are 
assailed,  before  he  seeks  to  vindicate  himself. 

I  see,  sir,  the  time  allotted  to  me  has  nearly  ex- 
pired. I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  express 
my  views  on  the  subject  immediately  before  the 
committee — the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  occa- 
sion to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say, 
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that  the  southern  people  will  "  resist  to  the  last 
extremity"  the  doctrine  that  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  General  Government  must  be  used  to 
assail,  and  not  to  protect  their  rights,  interests,  and 
property.  However  much  we  may  desire  "  better 
saveguards  for  our  future  security,"  we  seek  no 
remedy  "  outside  of  the  Constitution,  "  so  long  as 
it  is  respected  in  its  letter  and  its  spirit.  We  are 
content  with  its  guaranties,  and  ask  no  protection 
than  that  we  may  find  under  its  sheltering  wing. 
We  stand  by  the  contract  our  fathers  made  for  us. 
So  long  as  the  spirit  of  that  contract  is  observed,  we 
shall  never  look  to  its  dissolution  as  a  remedy  for 
existing  evils. 

Regarding  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  as 
one,  nowhere  is  it  held  in  such  high  reverence  as 
among  the  people  of  the  southern  States.  They 
compose  the  minority  in   this  Government,  and 


look  to  the  Constitution  as  their  shield  and  their 
protection.  They  regard  it  as  the  palladium  of 
their  rights  and  liberties.  Never  will  they  lay 
violent  or  sacrilegious  hands  upon  it.  They  love 
it  for  the  thousand  endearing  associations  attach- 
ing to  it.     They  cling  to  it  as  their  surest  hope. 

Gentlemen  of  the  North,  respect  the  Constitu- 
tion. Carry  out  the  principles  of  that  sacred  in- 
strument in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed. 
Love  the  Union,  as  we  of  the  South  do — the  hal- 
lowed Union  of  our  common  fathers — a  Union  of 
"  liberty  and  equality,"  not  a  Union  to  be  made 
an  instrument  of  wrong  and  oppression.  Then 
may  we,  and  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children,  proceed,  hand  in  hand  together,  in  one 
common  pathway  of  boundless  prosperity,  cheered 
by  the  hopeful  prospect  of  a  still  brighter  and  hap- 
pier future.     May  this  Union  be  perpetual! 


Printed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  Office. 
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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
(Air.  Boyd  in  the  Chair,)  the  California  question — the  President's  Mes- 
sage relating  thereto — and  Mr.  Dotv's  bill  with  the  pending  amend- 
ments thereto,  being  under  consideration,  Air.  CALDWELL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman.  During  the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  blood  of 
the  boldest  and  best  patriots  in  the  land  has  been  chilled  with  appre- 
hensions for  the  fate  of  our  Union.  Excitement  has  pervaded  the  coun- 
try through  its  length  and  breadth.  The  great  popular  heart  has  been 
beating  and  throbbing  with  anxiety  and  alarm.  The  eyes  of  the  Whole 
country  are  turned  imploringly  to  the  Capitol.  The  voice  of  the  people 
has  come  up  to  us,  earnestly,  anxiously  enquiring,  if  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  cannot  devise  some  plan  of  adjustment  that  will  quiet  the  agi- 
tation, remove  the  danger  that  threatens  us,  and  restore  concord,  har- 
mony, and  safety,  to  a  distracted  country.  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  yet  concealed  in  the  womb  of  time.  I  cannot  answer  it ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  wisdom  of  man  can  yet  give  a  satisfactory  and  relia- 
ble answer.  For  myself,  God  knows  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  worldly 
comfort  or  happiness,  of  personal  interest  or  popularity,  that  I  would 
not  gladly  make  to  preserve  our  glorious  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
But  the  question  still  rings  in  our  ears,  cannot  Congress  agree  upon 
some  terms  by  which  the  difficulties  may  be  adjusted  ?  To  arrive  at  a 
safe  and  satisfactory  result  in  the  enquiry,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  look 
into  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  present  unhappy  and  alarming 
state  of  things.  To  do  this,  we  must  go  back  far  beyond  the  acquisition 
of  California  and  the  Territories  that  have  played  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  present  controversy.  The  difficulty  is  older  and  deeper  than  this. 
The  country  has  long  been  sorely  agitated  with  similar  controversies, 
having  their  origin  in  purposes  similar  to  that  which  has  raised  the  pre- 
sent fearful  tempest.  Fanaticism  has  been  conspicuous  as  a  disturbing 
cause,  in  producing  those  dissensions  and  difficulties.  But  fanaticism 
alone  would  have  been  harmless,  had  it  not  been  seized  upon,  fomented, 
and  wielded  by  those  who  had  other  and  ulterior  designs.     Our  present 


difficulties  and  past  excitements  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ambition  of  a 
certain  class  of  Northern  politicians,  in  their  struggle  for  political  power ; 
a  contest  which  has  been  raging  since  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
our  government. 

Parties  were  first  fully  developed  in  this  country  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  elder  Adams.  The  Republican  or  Democratic  party  had 
its  principal  strength  in  the  South  and  West.  The  Federal  party  was 
sustained  mainly  by  the  North.  It.  majr  almost  be  characterized  as  a 
contest  between  Virginia  politics  and  Massachusetts  politics.  The  re- 
sult of  that  first  political  contest,  is  familiar  history.  The  Federal  party 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  splendid  central  government,  sought  by 
every  ingenuity,  to  enlarge  the  powers  granted  in  the  Constitution,  and 
by  implication  and  latitudinous  constructions  of  that  instrument,  to  de- 
rive and  exercise  powers  which  the  States  and  people  had  never  grant- 
ed. Their  great  antagonists  were  Virginia  statesmen.  They  were 
wedded  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States.  They  insisted  on  restrain- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  within  the  limits  of  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  The  contest  was  sharp  and  bitter.  It 
resulted  in  the  utter  prostration  of  the  Federal  party,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted success  of  the  Democratic  party  for  a  number  of  years.  Ever 
since  that  period  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  party  have  been  struggling 
to  regain  the  power  they  have  lost — to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  had  been  lost  to  them,  through  the  enormity  of  their  own 
creed  and  practices.  They  have  not  always  worked  openly.  Secret 
measures  have  sometimes  been  resorted  to.  They  have  tried  through 
the  agency  of  a  United  States  Bank,  with  its  myriad  ramifications  to 
control  the  politics  of  the  country.  They  have  tried  by  a  splendid  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements,  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  land  sales,  to  buy  up  whole  sections  and  States.  They  have 
tried  by  a  system  of  onerous  and  oppressive  taxation,  sugared  over  with 
the  captivating  title  of  "protection  to  American  industry,"  to  seduce 
from  their  creed,  the  noble-hearted  Northern  Democracy.  Sir,  what  is 
more  startling,  they  have  gone  beyond  the  legitimate  range  of  political 
questions,  and  have  dragged  to  their  aid  the  phrensy  of  fanaticism,  wil- 
ling to  accomplish  the  object  dearest  to  their  hearts — the  acquisition  of 
political  power — at  the  price  of  all  the  perils  that  surround  us — at  the 
hazard  of  the  frightful  ills  that  may  fall  with  fire  and  desolation,  upon 
one-half  the  States  of  this  Union.  The  contest  throughout  has  been  one 
for  political  ascendancy  by  the  rejected  party ;  and  thus  far  they  have 
been  met  by  the  firmness  of  the  Northern  Democracy,  and  their  steady 
and  almost  unwavering  adherance  to  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of 
the  Sovereign  States. 

As  early  as  the  Missouri  question,  Mr.  Rufus  King,  in  his  efforts  to 
reject  Missouri,  because  she  was  a  slave  State,  declared  that  the  question 
was  "one  of  political  power,"  and  appealed  to  the  North  not  to  surren- 
er  it.  There  are  those  yet  among  us,  who  were  participators  in  the  ex- 
citing and  threatening  scenes  of  that  day.  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
sympathy  for  the  negro,  actuated  the  leading  Northern  politicians  in  this 
wild  crusade  against  the  South,  that  came  so  near  terminating  in  disso- 
lution and  blood  1  On  the  contrary  their  distinguished  leaders  declared 
openly  at  the  time,  that  it  was  a  "question  of political  power ■."     Some  of 


those  who  are  now  advocating  the  fanatical  doctrines  of  Northern  ag- 
gression, have  had  the  unblushing  audacity  to  slander  the  venerated 
dead,  by  appealing  to  the  name  of  Jefferson,  to  sustain  their  positions. 

It  is  known  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  abstractly  opposed  to  the  institu- 
tion, but  fortunately  for  the  country,  that  illustrious  statesman  lived  long 
enough  to  utter  his  most  withering  anathemas  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Missouri  agitation.     Listen  to  his  words: 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated  January  22d,  1821,  he  says  : 

"  Our  anxieties  in  this  quarter  are  all  concentrated  in  the  question,  what  does  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance in  and  out  of  Congress  mean  to  do  with  us  on  the  Missouri  question  ?  And  this,  by  the 
by,  is  but  the  name  of  the  case,  it  is  only  the  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe  of  the  ejectment.  The 
real  question  as  seen  in  the  States  afflicted  with  this  unfortunate  population,  is,  are  our  slaves  to 
be  presented  with  freedom  and  a  dagger  ?  For  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  condi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States,  within  the  States,  it  will  be  but  another  exercise  of  that 
power  to  declare  that  all  shall  be  free." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  General  La  Fayette,  dated  November  4th,  1823, 
he  uses  the  following  striking  language: 

"On  the  eclipse  of  Federalism  with  us,  although  not  its  extinction,  its  leaders  got  up  the  Mis- 
souri question,  under  the  false  front  of  lessening  the'  measure  of  slavery,  but  with  the  real  view  of 
producing  a  ideographical  division  of  parties,  which  might  ensure  them  the  next  President.  The 
people  of  the  North  went  blindfold  into  the  snare,  followed  their  leaders  for  a  while  with  a  zeal 
truly  moral,  and  laudable,  until  they  became  sensible  that  they  were  injuring  instead  of  aiding 
the  real  interests  of  the  slaves  ;  that  they  had  been  used  merely  as  tools  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses; and  that  trick  of  hypocrisy  then  fell  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  got  up." 

Proofs  might  be  multiplied  to  any  desirable  extent,  but  the  above  ex- 
tracts are  sufficient  to  show  that  if  Mr.  Jefferson  were  now  living,  he 
would  stand,  as  he  ever  did  stand  during  his  life,  the  unwavering  advo- 
cate of  the  constitutional  rights  and  equality  of  the  States. 

In  these  extracts  we  find  the  testimony  of  a  cotemporaneous  witness, 
of  the  highest  possible  authority,  that  the  Missouri  question,  with  its 
startling  train  of  alarm  and  peril  to  the  country,  was  a  "false  issue," 
made  by  the.  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  to  enable  them,  "  under  the 
false  pretence  of  lessening  the  measure  of  slavery,"  to  produce  a  geo- 
graphical division  of  parties,  which  might  ensure  to  them  the  next  Pre- 
sident. His  words  may  be  useful  in  another  respect,  in  admonishing 
Northern  Democrats  that  many  of  their  Northern  brethren  of  that  da)1-, 
like  many  in  this,  went  blindfold  into  the  snare,  to  find  to  their  own 
mortification  that  the}r  had  been  deceived  and  used  for  electioneering 
purposes. 

In  1824  the  younger  Adams  was  made  President,  and  in  1828  he  was 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  people  ;  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  his  intellect,  his  learning,  and  his  influence,  were  devoted  to  a 
most  relentless  war  upon  the  South.  His  design  was  to  regain  political 
power  for  the  Northern  school  of  politicians,  and  as  the  most  effectual 
way  of  accomplishing  this,  he  appealed  to  Northern  fanaticism.  His 
inflammatory  speeches,  with  which  this  House  was  constantly  ex- 
cited, were  always  made  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  Christianity. 
Veiling  his  real  intentions  under  the  appearance  of  submission  to  the  di- 
vine will,  he  declared  on  this  floor  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  God's  own  good  time,  though  it  cost  the  lives  of  five  millions 
of  women  and  children  in  the  South.  His  was  an  incessant  war  for  po- 
litical power  for  the  North.     One  great  point  of  attack  made  by  him 
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and  his  associates,  was  the  representation  based  upon  three-fifths  of  our 
slaves. 

By  reference  to  the  journals  of  Congress,  you  will  find  that,  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1844,  Mr.  Adams  presented  the  resolutions  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  Massachusetts,  asking  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
so  as  to  exclude  that  portion  of  the  representation  of  the  Southern 
States  which  is  based  on  their  slave  population.  He  not  only  came 
into  this  Hall  imbued,  himself,  with  the  spirit  of  agitation,  but  he  bore 
with  him  the  sentiments  of  the  State  from  which  he  came.  He  pre- 
sented himself  armed  with  the  resolutions  of  her  Legislature,  a  most 
potent  weapon  for  that  ceaseless  and  exciting  war  for  political  power. 
On  the  25th  of  February,  1839,  he  presented  resolutions  to  Congress  so 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  as  that 

"From  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1842,  there  shall  be,  throughout  the  United  States,  no 
hereditary  slavery  ;  but  on  and  after  that  day,  every  child  born  within  the  United  States,  their 
territories  or  jurisdiction,  shall  be  born  free. " 

The  effect  of  this  measure,  if  carried  out,  would  be  to  rob  the  owners 
of  their  property  without  their  consent,  and  without  remuneration,  and 
to  ruin  the  slave  States  with  an  immense  and  uncontrollable  and  worth- 
less free  negro  population. 

During  all  this  time,  from  about  1836  till  the  present  time,  the  anti- 
slavery  fanaticism  of  the  North  was  being  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  frenzy,  that  these  designing  politicians,  "  under  the  false  front  of  less- 
ening the  measure  of  slavery,"  might  enforce  the  success  of  their  politi- 
cal schemes.  Both  houses  of  Congress  were  crowded  with  the  most 
offensive  and  disgusting  abolition  petitions — incendiary  publications 
were  scattered  among  the  slaves  in  the  South,  to  incite  them  to  revolt,, 
rapine,  and  murder.  Secret  emissaries  were  sent  among  our  slave  pop- 
ulation, and  the  condition  of  the  whole  South  became  imminently  peril- 
ous and  alarming.  We  were  even  threatened  in  this  state  of  things 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might,  under  the  war-making 
power,  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  as  a  means  of  gettirfg  rid  of  a 
"  dangerous  and  troublesome  population."  In  vain  did  we  appeal  to  the 
justice  and  fraternal  feelings  of  that  Northern  party ;  in  vain  did  we 
point  to  the  Constitution  to  assert  our  equality  and  our  right  to  enjoy  in 
peace  our  property  and  our  homes.  In  vain  did  we  remind  them  of  the 
fact  that  slavery  existed  in  the  States  before  the  Union  was  formed — 
that  it  had  been  forced  here,  by  the  mother  country,  while  these  States 
were  Colonies — that  it  was  increased  and  extended  by  the  cupidity  and 
avarice  of  their  own  Northern  slave  merchants — until  now  the  only  al- 
ternatives left  for  the  Southern  States,  were,  our  present  system  of  sla- 
very on  the  one  hand,  or  social  and  political  equality  and  amalgamation 
with  the  blacks,  on  the  other — or  perhaps  a  war  between  the  races — the 
most  relentless  of  all  wars — in  which  one  or  the  other  must  be  extermi- 
nated. 

With  the  institution  as  it  is,  the  slave  States  fought  gloriously  through 
the  Revolution.  In  that  condition  they  went  into  the  Convention  as 
equal  sovereign  States,  to  consult  with  equals,  about  forming  the  Union. 
Had  not  that  Convention  recognized  slavery,  and  guarantied  protection 
to  slaves  as  property,  the  Union  could  not  and  would  not  have  been 
formed.     But  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  question  of  slavery.     Ken- 


tacky  has  recently  settled  that  question  for  herself,  and  I  stand  by  her 
determination.  No  earthly  power  has  the  right  to  supervise  her  decision. 
She  is  within  her  own  limits,  the  supreme  and  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
that  question. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  produced  all  our  pres- 
ent difficulties.  That  if  Texas  had  not  been  annexed,  we  would  have 
had  no  war  with  Mexico,  and  would  never  have  acquired  the  Territories 
about  which  we  are  disputing.  The  folly  of  this  assertion,  when  we 
look  back  over  the  whole  difficulty  and  its  causes,  is  too  palpable  to  need 
a  serious  refutation.  Suppose  we  had  not  acquired  Texas  and  the  Ter- 
ritories from  Mexico,  what  would  now  be  the  condition  of  the  slave 
States  ?  They  would  already,  by  the  admission  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
have  been  left  in  a  minority  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  The  free 
States  would  be  fifteen,  the  slave  States  but  fourteen.  By  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  we  have  preserved  to  the  present  time  that  equilibrium 
between  the  two  sections,  so  desirable  to  the  South  ;  without  it  the  equi- 
librium would,  before  this,  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  South,  even 
now,  would  be  unable,  by  her  numerical  strength,  to  protect  her  rights 
in  either  branch  of  Congress.  The  slave  States  would  have  been  limit- 
ed for  all  time  to  fourteen  States ;  for  there  was  not  remaining  a  single 
acre  of  territory  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  except  a  small 
strip  which  had  been  set  apart,  permanently  and  forever,  as  a  home  for 
the  Indians. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  free  States  would  still  be  fifteen  in  number, 
with  the  Territories  of  Minesota,  and  Nebraska,  and  Oregon,  in  a  rapid 
state  of  progress  for  admission  as  free  States,  and  an  additional  territo- 
ry in  the  west,  out  of  which  their  numbers  might  be  almost  indefinitely 
increased.  The  North  would  have  had  the  giant's  strength,  and  might 
if  she  chose,  have  used  it  like  a  giant  for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
long  cherished  purposes.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  great  nation- 
al measure,  but  to  the  Southern  States  especially,  was  it  of  incalculable 
value.  It  has  secured  a  vast  and  fertile  territory,  over  which  our  slave 
population  may  be  extended  as  it  increases  among  us  ;  and  by  the  terms 
of  annexation,  four  additional  States  may  be  made  out  of  her  territory, 
all  of  which  will  probably  be  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line, 
and  may  be  slave  States. 

1  need  not  stop  here  to  vindicate  the  war  with  Mexico  ;  it  has  been  sus- 
tained and  applauded  by  a  patriotic  people,  and  has  added  fresh  laurels 
and  increased  lustre  to  our  flag.  The  acquisition  of  California,  with  her 
exhaustless  treasures,  and  her  magnificent  harbors,  is  fraught  with  bless- 
ings incalculable  to  our  Union,  if  good  faith  should  be  observed  by  our 
Northern  States.  If  they  should  be  devoid  of  good  faith,  the  consequences 
would  be  equally  fatal  without,  as  with  California.  The  dangers  that 
threaten  the  Union  may  be  likened  to  a  volcano.  The  California  question 
is  but  a  crater,  through  which  the  smothered  flames  have  found  vent. 
A  similar  eruption  broke  forth  through  the  Missouri  question  in  1820. 
A  more  recent  one  has  forced  its  destructive  and  blackening  lava  through 
the  church,  and  its  angry  effects  may  be  seen  in  the  torn  fragments  of  the 
once  united  and  prosperous  Christian  denominations.  In  the  intervals 
we  have  heard  the  mutterings  and  felt  the  trembling  that  betoken  so 
certainly  the  coming  peril.    The  extent  and  power  of  this  great  disturb- 


ing  cause,  no  one  can  foretell.  Having  accomplished  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  Territories,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  States,  the 
practical  destruction  of  the  constitutional  provision  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitive  slaves  ;  finally,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States,  may  be  the 
great  opening  through  which  these  imprisoned  fires  may  burst  forth, 
burying  in  one  common  ruin,  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  fling- 
ing its  light  across  the  waters  to  announce  to  the  Nations  of  the  earth, 
the  sad  tale  of  freedom  crushed,  and  man's  last  hope  extinguished  in 
endless  night. 

It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  endeavor  earnestly  to  avert  every  danger 
to  the  Union,  and  to  remove  every  cause  of  discord  among  the  people 
of  the  various  States,  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of  events,  hoping  that 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution  may  survive  every  shock  and  endure  to 
the  latest  time.  Deeply  impressed  with  this  most  anxious  wish  of  my 
heart,  I  have  examined  all  the  propositions  for  an  adjustment  of  our 
present  difficulties,  with  the  limited  capacity  that  I  have  been  able  to 
bring  to  the  enquiry,  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  state  of  health  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  bestow  much  labor  upon  any  subject. 
There  are  terms  of  adjustment,  that  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  I  am  wil- 
ling to  take,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  such  can  command  the  approval 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  am  willing  to  plant  myself  on  what 
I  consider  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  the  country — growing  out  of  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution — based  as  that  doctrine  is  upon 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Union  to  regulate  their  own  do- 
mestic concerns ;  and  denying  to  the  General  Government  "  the  power 
to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  "  or  Territo- 
ries. I  am  willing  to  plant  myself  upon  the  doctrine  that  a  State,  when 
she  asks  admission  into  the  Union,  has  the  right  to  determine  for  her- 
self, her  own  local  institutions ;  and  while  she  is  in  a  territorial  condi- 
tion that  Congress  shall  not  assume  or  exercise  the  power  of  "  regula- 
ting the  conditions  of  her  inhabitants  "  or  determining  the  character  of 
her  institutions.  In  other  words,  I  stand  by  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention by  the  General  Government,  in  this  question  of  slavery,  in  its 
fullest  and  broadest  sense.  This  is  no  new  doctrine  to  me :  I  have  suc- 
cessfully maintained  it  before  my  constituents,  and  I  am  now  ready  for 
the  sake  of  concord' and  union  to  carry  it  out,  by  a  practical  application 
of  it  to  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  in  that  spirit  of  conciliation 
that  shall  waive  objections  growing  out  of  irregularities  and  a  depart- 
ure from  precedent,  in  the  action  of  California.  If  we  can  pass  a  bill 
that  shall  organize  territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
without  the  Wilmot  proviso,  I  will  consent  to  couple  with  it  a  bill  for 
the  immediate  admission  of  California  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  leav- 
ing her  people  to  determine  the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves,  as 
the  people  of  every  State  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  do.  In 
the  same  spirit  of  compromise  I  will  not  object  to  a  clause  in  the  bill 
which  shall  propose  to  Texas  such  terms  for  a  fair  and  honorable 
settlement  of  the  boundary  between  that  State  and  New  Mexico,  as 
will  most  tend  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  compromise,  and  restore 
tranquility  and  confidence  to  the  country.  I  shall  content  myself  for 
the  present  with  this  general  outline  of  the  terms  on  which  I  will  con- 


sent  to  a  settlement  of  these  various  questions,  without  entering  into 
details — leaving  myself  free  to  vote  upon  the  various  propositions  and 
amendments  that  will  come  up,  in  such  way  as  I  may  think  best  calcu- 
lated to  elfect  the  great  object  in  view — an  entire  settlement  of  the 
whole  present  dilliculty  on  the  best  terms  I  can  get  for  my  constituents 
and  the  whole  country.  This  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  the  basis 
of  the  plan  of  adjustment,  proposed  by  the  Senate's  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen. But  I  wish  distinctly  to  declare  that  whilst  I  shall  to  the  extent  I 
have  indicated,  advocate  in  good  faith  their  plan  of  compromise,  I  do 
not  adopt  the  reasoning  contained  in  their  report  that  accompanied  the 
bill.  Whilst  my  very  heart  is  swelling  with  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee  (Mr.  Clay)  for  his  earnest,  untir- 
ing, and  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  compromise  this  difficulty  and 
restore  peace  to  the  country,  I  cannot  concur  in  the  individual  senti- 
ments he  entertains  and  expresses  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. On  the  17th  April,  he  said  in  the  Senate,  when  speaking  of 
"  ultra  abolitionists  " : 

"  I  discriminate  between  them  ant]  the  free-soilers  of  the  North  ;  for,  sir,  upon  the  point  o' 
slavery  going  into  the  new  States,  they  are  not  more  opposed  to  it  than  I  am,  and  by  no  action 
of  mine  shall  such  a  result  ever  be  formed." 

I  advocate  the  measure  because  it  is  the  best  we  can  now  do,  without 
endorsing  any  views  of  others  who  may  sustain  it. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  grave  objections  to  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia with  her  present  constitution  and  boundary,  and  as  a  separate 
measure  I  shall  not  vote  for  it.  The  Constitution  says,  "  Congress  may 
admit  new  States."  The  whole  matter  is  in  the  discretion  of  Congress ; 
and  while  I  would  not  exercise  that  discretion  harshly  and  with  seve- 
rity, I  would  exercise  it  with  prudence  and  with  caution.  The  people 
of  California  have  prescribed  for  the  new  State  a  boundary  that  is  un- 
reasonably large.  They  have  embraced  in  its  limits  the  whole  sea  coast 
of  that  Territory — nearly  a  thousand  miles — and  have  so  run  their  lines 
as  to  include  all  the  gold  and  quick-silver  mines  of  that  remarka- 
ble region.  Their  constitution  was  formed  without  authority  of 
Congress  previously  given.  We  have  no  official  evidence  of  the  num- 
ber or  character  of  her  population.  And  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  doc- 
uments and  correspondence  officially  published,  that  General  Rile}*  was 
directed  by  the  present  administration  to  issue  his  proclamation  for  a 
Convention  to  form  a  State  Government  in  California,  to  enable  this  ad- 
ministration to  avoid  meeting  the  question  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  I 
think  it  is  equally  manifest  that  they  were  induced  to  believe  that  by 
excluding  slavery  from  California  in  their  State  Constitution,  they  could 
more  readily  obtain  admission  into  the  Union,  and  that  this  considera- 
tion had  its  weight  in  their  conventional  action.  These,  however,  are 
not  insuperable  objections,  and  although  sufficiently  grave  and  serious 
to  prevent  me  from  voting  for  her  admission. as  a  separate  measure,  I 
am  willing  to  waive  them  if  by  so  doing  I  can  secure  for  the  other  Ter- 
ritories such  territorial  governments  as  I  have  indicated,  unencumbered 
with  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  thus  compromise  the  difficulties  that  dis- 
tract and  divide  the  country. 

By  these  terms  I  admit  the  South  will  not  obtain  all  that  she  ought  to 
have ;  but  I  believe  it  is  all  she  can  now  get,  and  I  think  she  may  well 
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consent  to  accept  these  terms,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  Should  this  adjustment  be  made,  the  representatives 
of  Southern  interests,  can  return  to  their  constituents,  and  tell  them 
that  the  disgrace  aimed  at  the  slave  States  has  been  averted — that  the 
Wilmot  proviso  has  been  rejected — that  the  General  Government  has 
not  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  institutions  of  the  South — 
that  every  State  in  the  Union  may  still  gaze  proudly  and  adoringly  on 
our  glorious  flag,  without  weeping  over  the  tarnished  honor  or  faded  lus- 
tre of  any  of  her  stars. 

Two  years  ago  the  South  could  have  got  more  ;  by  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate,  and  which  which  was  called  Clayton's 
compromise  bill,  we  could  have  had  territorial  governments  with  non- 
intervention—without the  Wilmot  proviso — for  all  the  Territories,  in- 
cluding that  portion  of  the  Territory  of  California  which  has  since  been 
laid  off  into  a  State.  This  would  have  given  the  South  an  equal  chance 
in  all  those  Territories,  and  would  have  avoided  the  agitation  which  has 
since  prevailed,  and  which  has  resulted  so  much  to  the  injury  of  the  slave 
States.  But  that  measure,  the  work  of  an  able  and  patriotic  committee 
of  the  Senate,  fraught  with  so  many  advantages  to  the  South,  and  bear- 
ing upon  its  wings  balm  to  the  whole  country,  was  stricken  down  and 
defeated,  by  eight  Southern  votes — Southern  Whig  votes — and  now  the 
most  that  we  can  hope  to  get,  is  the  application  of  the  principles  of  that 
bill  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Territories,  after  having  lost  the  most 
valuable  part  of  them. 

The  Wilmot  proviso  excitement — the  constant  threat  of  the  North, 
that  slavery  should  not  go  to  the  Territories — the  failure  of  Congress  to  es- 
tablish territorial  governments — the  defeat  of  the  Clayton  compromise — 
prevented  slave  owners  from  risking  the  taking  of  slaves  to  California; 
whilst  the  gold  in  that  country  attracted  to  her  shores  an  emigration  al- 
most incredible  in  numbers.  This  vast  multitude,  without  slaves,  and 
most  of  them  for  the  reasons  above  given,  from  the  North,  were  easily 
induced  to  exclude  slavery  from  their  constitution,  believing  that  was 
the  only  means  by  which  they  could  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  But 
this  is  past,  and  the  same  causes  which  produced  it  still  continuing  in 
operation,  have  gone  to  establish  still  more  firmly  that  condition  of  things. 
The  fairest  portion  of  California  is  lost  to  the  South ;  and  by  the  opera- 
tion in  part  of  causes  for  which  a  portion  of  Southern  statesmen  are  res- 
ponsible. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  Southern  States  are  in  so  woful  a  minority 
in  this  House,  and  are  fast  approaching  the  same  condition  in  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol,  the  inquiry  constantly  and  painfully  presses  itself 
upon  the  true  friends  of  the  South,  how  are  we  to  preserve  our  rights 
and  equality  as  States  in  this  Union?  We  cannot  do  it  by  ourselves,  our 
numerical  strength  is  not  sufficient.  We  turn  to  the  history  of  the  past,, 
to  see  if  some  clue  cannot  be  found  by  which  we  may  solve  the  difficulty. 
We  find  evidence  to  establish  three  facts :  first,  that  the  aggressions 
heretofore  made  upon  our  constitutional  rights,  and  the  assaults  upon 
our  peace  and  security  have  been  made  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  political  power  for  the  North ;  secondly,  that,  during  the 
long  continued  and  constant  agitation  in  various  forms  of  the  slavery 
question,  we  have  received  no  sympathy  or  aid  from  the  Northern  States,. 
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iii  maintaining  our  constitutional  rights,  and  repelling  aggression,  except 
from  the  Democratic  party;  and  thirdly,  that  Southern  Whigs  have 
been  often  found  voting  with  the  North  on  those  occasions,  and  co- 
operating with  those  who  were  most  inimical  to  our  peace  and  our  in- 
stitutions. The  first  of  these  propositions  I  have  already  sufficiently 
noticed.  I  now  propose,  briefly,  to  notice  the  two  others,  and  to  treat  of 
them  together. 

In  the  25th  Congress,  when  abolition  petitions  were  pouring  into  both 
Houses,  and  great  agitation  prevailed  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Atiierton,  a 
Democrat  from  New  Hampshire,  offered  a  series  of  bold,  strong  resolu- 
tions, declaratory  of  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  denouncing  the  North- 
ern agitators  ;  these  resolutions  were  sustained  and  passed  by  an  almost 
united  vote  of  the  Northern  Democrats — the  Northern  Whigs  voting 
against  them. 

At  the  extra  session  of  the  celebrated  27th  Congress,  in  1841,  the 
House  was  kept  in  a  state  of  disorganization,  and  the  highest  excite- 
ment, from  the  day  of  meeting,  the  31st  of  May,  till  the  16th  of  June, 
by  an  effort  to  rescind  or  exclude  the  21st  rule — a  rule  that  rejected  abo- 
lition petitions.  By  reference  to  the  Congressional  Globe  of  that  session, 
page  56,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  Southern  Whigs,  voted 
for  the  resolution  of  John  Q.  Adams  to  exclude  that  rule,  and  let  in  the 
abolition  petitions,  whilst  every  Northern  Democrat  voted  to  sustain  the 
rule,  and  keep  out  those  firebrand  petitions,  except  four.  Every  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  those  exciting  times,  knows  that  this  was  the 
steady  and  uniform  course  of  the  great  body  of  Northern  Democrats. 

On  page  62,  of  the  same  volume,  Mr.  Gordon,  a  Democratic  member 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  is  reported  to  have  denied  that  the  Northern 
Whigs  had  expressed  on  the  subject  of  abolitionism,  the  views  of  North- 
ern Democrats.  He  declared  to  his  "  brethren  of  the  South  that  the 
Democratic  portion  of  the  people  of  the  North  sympathise  with  them ; 
that  they  understand  the  rights  of  the  South  under  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution,  and  will  not  suffer  those  rights  to  be  invaded."  *  *  * 
"That  the  division  line  between  abolitionism  and  anti-abolitionism,  is 
not  Mason  and  Dixon's  line — that  the  division,  so  far  as  the  North  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  a  geographical  but  a  political  division.  I  desire  an  op- 
portunity to  show  that  the  majority  on  this  floor  (the  Whigs)  represent 
abolitionism." 

At  the  second  session  of  the  same  Congress,  a  petition  was  presented 
from  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  praying  that  our  Government  enter  into 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  the  free  negro  Republic  of 
Hayti,  by  which  we  would  send  a  minister  to  their  court,  and  receive 
here  at  Washington,  on  a  footing  with  the  ministers  of  other  nations, 
their  free  negro  ambassador  or  charged  A  motion  was  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  petition  by  laying  it  on  the  table.  A  large  number  of  the  North- 
ern Democrats  voted  with  the  South  in  the  affirmative,  whilst  all  the 
Northern  Whigs  and  some  of  the  Southern  Whigs  voted  in  the  negative. 
During  the  same  session,  Mr.  Gidmngs,  a  Whig  abolition  member  from 
Ohio,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  he  declared,  amongst  other 
wicked  and  outrageous  things,  that  the  slaves  on  board  the  brig  Creole, 
who  on  their  passage  from  Virginia  to  New  Orleans,  had  mutinied  and 
murdered  a  part  of  the  crew  and  taken  possession  of  the  ship,,  had  right' 
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fully  gained  their  freedom,  and  "had  incurred  no  legal  penalty,"  and  were 
justly  liable  to  no  punishment."  Mr.  Weller,  a  Democratic  member 
from  Ohio,  offered  a  resolution  to  censure  Mr.  Giddings  for  offering  these 
resolutions.  Every  Northern  Democrat  except  seven,  voted  with  the 
Southern  members  for  Weller's  resolution,  whilst  the  Northern  Whigs 
voted  against  it.  But  I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  these  proofs,  of  which 
I  now  have  on  my  notes  before  me  a  long  list  taken  from  the  authentic 
records  of  Congress. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  were  flooded  with  petitions  from  the  North  objecting  to  the 
measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  slave  State,  yet  the  great  body  of 
the  Northern  Democrats  voted  for  it,  making  no  objection  to  adding 
strength  to  the  Southern  portion~of  the  Union. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  bill  called  Clayton's  compromise,  intro- 
duced two  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this  very  agitation,  and 
only  refer  to  it  again  in  this  connection  to  remark  that  whilst  it  was  de- 
feated by  the  votes  of  eight  Southern  Whigs,  who  voted  with  the  North,. 
there,  were  twenty-one  Northern  Democrats  who,  at  the  risk  of  their 
popularity  at  home,  where  the  excitement  was  raging  most  fearfully, 
came  boldly  forward  and  voted  with  the  South,  to  save  that  salutary 
and. healing  measure  from  the  fate  to  which  Northern  fanaticism  would 
consign  it. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  excitement  we  find  that  the  casting 
vote  of  a  Northern  Democratic  Vice  President  has  been  given  in  the 
Senate  on  the  side  of  the  South ;  and  the  only  other  casting  vote  that  I 
can  find  given  by  the  presiding  officer  of  either  House,  relating  to  this 
subject,  is  one  given  by  a  Northern  Whig  Speaker  of  the  lower  House 
in  favor  of  the  North.  We  might  also  draw  a  contrast  between  the 
course  of  a  Northern  Democratic  President,  who  warned  Congress  in 
advance,  during  a  period  of  great  excitement  on  this  subject,  that  he 
would  veto  any  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
the  course  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  a  Southern  Whig,  whose 
best  friends  cannot  even  now  tell  whether  he  will  or  will  not  veto  a  bill 
containing  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

During  the  last  Congress  a  member  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Giddings)  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  take  the  vote  of  this  District  on  the  question  of 
abolishing  slavery  here,  in  which  he  proposed  to  take  the  vote  of  every 
male  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  including  free  negroes  and  slaves; 
a  motion  being  made  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  it,  only  nine  Northern  Whigs  voted  to  lay  it  on  the  ta- 
ble ;  all  the  other  Northern  Whigs  present  voting  with  Mr.  Giddings  to 
keep  it  before  the  House. 

The  limits  of  a  speech  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  thus  briefly 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  evidences,  of  which  the  Congressional  records  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  are  full,  to  establish  the  position  I  have  taken.  The 
facts  are  so  well  known  here  that  even  this  much  is  unnecessary. 
During  the  last  Presidential  canvass,  it  was  publicly  declared  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  that  the  Free 
Soil  party  had  stolen  their  creed  from  the  Whig  party,  and  that  the  only 
hope  of  carrying  out  the  Free  Soil  doctrine  was  by  throwing  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  greater  amount  of  Whig  strength.     I 
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do  not  pretend  that  all  the  Northern  Democracy  have  always  voted  to 
sustain  our  rights.  My  proposition  is,  that  the  only  hope  we  have  of 
getting  any  aid  from  the  North,  in  maintaining  our  constitutional  rights 
and  guarantees,  rests  with  the  Democratic  party  in  that  section,  and  in 
this  the  past  history  of  parties  sustains  me  to  the  fullest  extent.  How 
is  it  at  this  time,  amid  the  fearful  strife  now  raging  and  filling  the  coun- 
try with  alarm  ?  In  a  woful  minority  on  this  floor,  where  do  we  turn  our 
eyes  for  succor?  I  appeal  to  my  Southern  friends  on  the  Whig  side  to 
sa\  whether  they  have  any  hope  that  a  single  Northern  Whig  can  be 
counted  for  any  settlement  of  this  question  that  the  South  can  take. 
Sir,  there  is  no  answer  because  there  is  no  such  hope.  Not  one  of  them 
can  be  counted,  for  all  are  known  to  be  against  us.  Tarn  to  our  side  of 
the  House,  and  it  is  known  and  admitted  b}r  every  one  here  that  there 
are  many  Northern  Democrats,  who  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
settle  this  question,  upon  terms  that  will  preserve  our  constitutional 
rights  and  guarantees.  This  has  been  publicly  admitted  by  Southern 
Whigs  on  this  floor,  and  privately  I  believe  none  will  deny  it.  "  The 
sober  second  thought"  is  again  aroused  amongst  the  masses  of  the 
Northern  Democracy,  and  they  have  spoken  out,  through  their  mass 
meetings,  their  Conventions,  their  public  press,  and  their  Legislatures ; 
many  of  which  have  rejected  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  stretched  forth 
the  hand  of  fraternal  concord  to  the  South,  on  the  broad  principles  of 
that  equality  of  rights  which  the  Constitution  intended  to  secure.  No 
such  demonstrations  are  seen  among  Northern  Whigs.  With  that  cold, 
callous,  indifference  to  our  appeals,  and  to  all  the  impending  perils,  which 
conscious  power  and  relentless  injustice  can  inspire,  the}*  accede  to  no 
terms,  grant  no  quarter ;  like  the  Jew  who  smiled  upon  the  anguish  of 
his  victim,  and  exclaimed  "I  demand  the  pound  of  flesh,  it  is  the  bond." 

Under  the  lead  of  the  noble  and  patriotic  Buchanan,  the  Democratic 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  have  repealed  their  laws  against  surrender- 
ing fugitive  slaves,  and  her  Democratic  State  Convention  have  repudi- 
ated the  Wilmot  proviso.  The  Democratic  Legislature  of  Michigan  has 
repealed  the  instructions  with  which  her  great  and  patriotic  statesman 
(Mr.  Cass)  had  been  fettered,  and  thus  made  him  free  to  act  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  our  Democratic  friends  in  the  North 
have,  on  account  of  their  advocacy  of  our  rights,  been  stricken  down  by 
the  arm  of  fanaticism,  wielded  by  the  Whig  party — that  some  when 
hard  pressed  and  threatened  with  political  destruction,  have  faltered — 
that  others  have  been  honestly  misled  and  deceived  by  fanaticism,  under 
the  "  false  front "  of  a  pretended  philanthropy,  whilst  others,  guided  by 
an  unholy  and  consuming  ambition,  have  merged  all  obligation  to  coun- 
try, Constitution,  and  the  cause  of  justice,  in  the  one  unworthy  sentiment 
of  self-aggrandizement.  But  still  I  hope  the  great  mass  of  the  party  is 
sound  upon  the  doctrine  that  maintains  a  strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States  of  this  Confederacy — the 
doctrine  upon  which  the  slave  States  must  rely  for  their  security  and 
peace. 

Southern  Whigs  cannot  be  held  blameless  for  the  present  weakness 
of  our  friends  at  the  North.  They  have  furnished  (I  hope  unintentional- 
ly) many  of  the  weapons  for  their  destruction.     By  voting  with  the 
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North  and  acting  with  them  in  so  many  instances,  they  have  placed  it 
in  the  power  of  the  Whigs  and  Abolitionists  there,  to  appeal  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  and  tell  them  that  Northern  Democrats  were  sus* 
taining  an  institution  that  even  Southern  Whigs  would  not  vindicate  to 
the  same-  extent.  Again,  Whigs  from  the  slave  States  have  gone  into 
the  free  States  and  aided  in  defeating  those  who  have  stood  by  us  in  our 
darkest  hours. 

In  1838  or  539,  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  sent  two  commissioners  to 
Ohio,  to  apply  to  her  Legislature,  which  was  then  in  session,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  Democrats,  who 
had  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  passed  a  law  on  the  subject  that  wTas 
entirely  satisfactory  and  highly  gratifying  to  the  commissioners  and  to 
the  State  of  Kentucky-— every  Whig  in  the  Legislature,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions,  voting  against  it.  The  very  next  year,  or  the 
year  following)  whilst  a  most  exciting  canvass  was  going  on  in  Ohio, 
and  when  it  was  well  known  that  this  very  law  was  an  important 
weapon  used  by  the  Whigs  and  Abolitionists  to  break  down  the  Demo* 
cratic  party  who  had  passed  it,  Whig  orators  from  Kentucky  went  into 
Ohio,  took  the  stump,  and  mingled  in  the  fight,  and  materially  aided  in 
carrying  the  State  for  the  Whigs.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  one  or  both  of 
those  very  commissioners  were  among  the  number. 

The  Whig  Legislature,  thus  elected  to  power,  amongst  their  first  acts, 
repealed  the  law,  and  the  Abolitionists  of  that  State  have  been  stealing 
our  slaves  ever  since. 

In  the  last  Presidential  canvass,  many  of  our  distinguished  Whig 
leaders  in  Kentucky,  went  into  Ohio  and  Indiana,  making  stump 
speeches  and  pledging  General  Taylor  not  to  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
These  are  facts  which  I  have  from  prominent  citizens  of  those  States  of 
both  political  parties— facts  which  were  published  in  the  papers  of  those 
States  at  the  time,  and  which  have  not  been  denied  either  then  or  since* 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  many  of  our  Southern  Whigs,  by  their  po* 
litical  alliance  with  that  Northern  party  whose  unceasing  struggle  has 
been  for  "  political  power"  for  the  North,  have  been  blinded  by  their 
party  zeal  to  the  true  interests  of  the  slave  States.  It  has  been  frankly 
admitted  by  some  of  them  on  this  floor  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  annually  taken  from  the  labor 
of  the  South,  and  given  to  the  North  to  increase  the  profits  on  their  capi- 
tal, by  the  operation  of  protective  tariffs.  Yet  those  very  gentlemen 
know,  and  the  whole  country  knows,  that  the  Northern  Democracy  have 
had  no  agency  in  this  system  of  plunder,  whilst  those  Southern  Whigs 
and  their  associates  in  the  slave  States  have  aided  by  their  speeches, 
their  votes,  and  their  influence,  in  taking  these  vast  sums  from  the  pockets 
of  their  constituents,  and  transfering  them  to  Northern  capitalists  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  and  sustaining  the  power  of  that  Northern  party, 
which  has  ever  been  at  war  with  the  interests  and  the  institutions  of  the 
slave  States.  The  Northern  Democrats  have  been  throughout  subjected 
to  a  severe  and  trying  ordeal.  How  long  they  will  be  able  to  withstand 
the  increasing  fury  of  fanatacism  and  faction,  and  the  power  of  capital, 
that  has  been  incessantly  warring  upon  their  ranks,  is  a  question  which 
to  my  mind  brings  constantly  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  peace  and 
the  rights  of  the  South,  and  the  safety  of  the  Union.     Should  they  be 
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beaten  down  and  destroyed,  or  forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  circum-* 
stances,  that  all  their  patriotic  efforts  have  failed  to  control,  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union  may  share  the  same  fate,  and  all  may  sink  together. 
But  history  in  recording  the  sad  tale  will  charge  the  crime  to  the  guilty 
party.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  charge  the  South  with  sentiments  of 
disunion.  Let  those  who  make  the  charge  blush  at  the  recollection  that 
the  disunion  movements  in  this  government  have  come  from  the  free 
States,  and  principally  from  Massachusetts  and  New  England — let  them 
remember  the  petitions  that  have  been  presented  to  Congress  from  those 
regions  asking  directly  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union- — let  them  remem- 
ber Shay's  rebellion,  the  Whiskey  rebellion,  the  "  ten  cent"  (postage)  re- 
bellion in  Boston,  and  the  Hartford  Convention — let  them  remember  that 
they  have  urged  measures  here  that  they  knew  must  result  in  disunion, 
if  not  intended  to  produce  it;  amongst  which  were  the  resolutions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  ex- 
clude the  representation  based  on  slaves — the  resolutions  presented  by 
Mr.  Adams  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  abolish  slavery  directly 
in  the  States,  and  the  petition  introduced  at  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, into  the  Senate,  to  enroll  our  slaves  among  the  militia — let  them 
remember  that  a  distinguished  statesman  of  Massachusetts  declared  that 
the  annexation  of  Texas  would  not  only  dissolve  the  Union,  but  would 
fully  justify  it — let  them  remember  that  it  was  a  New  York  Senator 
who  repudiated  the  obligation  of  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
when  that  oath  should  conflict  with  his  fanatical  opinions — -let  them  con- 
trast the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  South  to  the  flag  of  the  Union,  with 
the  conduct  of  New  England  in  our  glorious  war  with  Mexico — and 
finally,  let  them  never  forget  that  a  deep  and  fearful  suspicion  rested  on 
New  England  during  the  dark  period  of  our  second  war  for  Independence. 
In  a  letter  to  General  La  Fayette  dated  May  14,  1817,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
speaking  of  the  success  of  Democracy,  said : 

"  Massachusetts  indeed  still  lags;  because  most  deeply  involved  in  the  paracidal  crimes  and 
treasons  of  the  war." 

The  Southern  States  have  on  all  occasions  proven  their  devotion  to 
our  Constitution  and  have  most  scrupulously  observed  every  obligation 
contained  in  it,  and  every  contract  made  under  it,  not  only  to  the  letter, 
but  in  that  spirit  of  fairness  that  should  ensure  concord  and  fraternity. 
They  love  this  Union,  because  it  is  by  the  charter  a  Union  of  free  and 
equal  sovereign  States,  independent  of  each  other  as  to  all  that  relates 
to  their  internal  administration.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tracy  dated  January 
26,  1811,  Mr.  Jefferson  thus  speaks  of  our  form  of  government: 

"But  the  true  barriers  of  our  liberty  in  this  country  are  our  State  Governments.  And  the 
wisest  conservative  power  ever  contrived  by  man,  is  that  of  which  our  revolution  and  present 
Government  found  us  possessed."  *****  The  several  "distinct  States, 
amalgamated  into  one  as  to  their  foreign  concerns,  but  single  and  independent  as  to  their  internal 
administration." 

Destroy  that  independence — destroy  that  equality,  that  sovereignty  of 
its  members — and  it  ceases  to  be  that  Union  which  our  fathers  formed, 
and  for  which  they  so  earnestly  invoked  the  ardent  and  lasting  devotion 
of  posterity.  When  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  the  separate  States 
shall  cease  to  be  of  binding  force  on  the  majority  in  Congress — when  all 
the  ties  of  concord  and  fraternity  shall  have  been  frittered  away  by  long- 
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continued  insult,  or  abrubtly  snapt  by  outrage,  this-union  of  free  States 
must  cease  to  exist.  You  may  possibly  still  preserve  a  union  ;  not  be- 
cause of  any  continued  obligatory  force  in  the  contract  that  formed  the 
Confederacy,  but  by  either  the  voluntary  and  tame  submission  of  the  in- 
jured party,  or  by  the  strong  arm  of  force,  wielded  by  the  oppressors. 
How  long  it  might  continue  by  the  operation  of  the  first  named  cause,  I 
cannot  say.  The  slave  States  have  already  borne  with  many  and  griev- 
ous wrongs  for  the  sake  of  the  Union.  It  may  be,  that  they  will  suffer 
on  as  long  as  their  safety  and  their  honor  will  permit ;  as  long  as  the 
aggressions  are  deemed  more  tolerable  than  disunion.  But  I  warn  gen- 
tlemen, that  should  these  aggressions  and  wrongs  go  on  increasing  in 
power  by  past  success,  until  the  confidence  of  the  slave  States  shall  be 
destroyed  and  their  affections  turned  into  hate — until  driven  to  despera- 
tion and  encircled  with  a  cordon  of  fire,  their  honor,  their  peace,  and  the 
safety  of  their  homes  and  their  families  shall  bid  them  act — it  will  be 
idle  then  to  talk  about  preserving  this  Union  by  force.  Your  Federal 
armies  may  desolate  their  fields  and  drench  their  streets  with  blood. 
You  may  invoke  the  genius  that  reigned  over  the  horrid  tragedy  of  San 
Domingo,  to  re-enact  his  work  of  fire  and  death.  You  may  possibly  sub- 
ject them  by  the  sword  to  your  dominion,  but  you  cannot  preserve  a 
union  of  free  and  equal  and  independent  States  by  force.  A  union  in- 
deed !  It  would  be  such  a  union  as  poor  starving  Ireland  may  boast 
with  her  oppressors — such  a  union  as  the  once  gallant,  but  now  mana- 
cled and  partitioned  Poland  enjoys  with  the  tyrants  that  crushed  her — such 
a  Union  as  Hungary,  glorious,  bleeding,  unfortunate  Hungary  has  been 
forced  to  embrace,  with  the  despots  whose  guilty  hands  were  still  reek- 
ing in  her  patriotic  gore. 

May  God  forbid  that  our  Northern  brethren  should  madly  rush  to  such 
extremes,  under  any  delusive  belief  that,  after  all  the  ties  of  friendship, 
concord,  and  fraternity  have  been  destroyed,  they  can  preserve  this 
Union  by  force. 
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Speech  of  Mr.«Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina^ 

ON  THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 

Delivered  in  .the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  4,   1850. 


1  have,  Senators,  believed  from  the  first  that  the 
agitation  of  the  BUbjeel  of  slavery  would,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  eome  timely  and  effective  measure,  end  in 
disunion.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  I  have,  on  all 
proper  occasion*,  endeavored  to  call  the  attention  of 
both  of  the  two  great  parties  which  divide  the  coun- 
try, to  adopt  some  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a  dis- 
aster, but  without  success.  The  agitation  has  been 
permitted  to  proceed,  with  almost  no  attempt  to  re- 
sist it,  until  it  ha-  readied  a  psriod  when  it  can  no 
longer  be  disguised  or  denied  that  the  Union  is  in 
danger.  You  have  thus  had  forced  upon  you  the 
greatest  and  the  gravest  question  that  can  ever  come 
under  your  consideration — How  can  the  Union  be 
preserved  ? 

To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  mighty  ques- 
tion, it  is  indispensable  to  have  an  accurate  and  tho- 
rough knowledge,  of  the  nature  and  the  character  of 
the  cause  by  which  the  Union  is  endangered.  With- 
out such  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce, 
with  any  certainty,  by  wh.it  measure  it  can  be  sav- 
ed— just  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  physician  to 
pronounce  in  the  case  of  some  dangerous  disease, 
with  any  certainty,  by  what  remedy  the  patient  could 
be  saved,  without  similar  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
first  question,  then,  presented  for  consideration  in 
the  investigation  I  propose  to  make,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain such  knowledge,  is— What  is  it  that  has  endan- 
gered the  Union? 

To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer ;  that 
the  immediate  cause  is  the  almost  universal  discon- 
tent which  pervades  all  the  States  composing  the 
.Southern  section  of  the  Union.  This  widely  ex- 
tended discontent  is  not  of  recent  origin.  It  com- 
menced with  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
and  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  The  next  ques- 
tion, going  one  step  "further  back,  is— What  has 
caused  this  widely  diffused  and  almost  universal  dis- 
content : 

Ilis  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  by  some,  that 
it  originated  with  demagogues,  who  excited  the  dis- 
content with  the  intention  of  aiding  their  personal 
advancement,  or  with  the  disappointed  ambition  of 
certain  politicians,  who  resorted  to  it  as  the  means 
■of  retrieving  their  fortunes.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  great  political  influences  of  the  section  were  ar- 
rayed against  excitement,  and  exerted  to  the  utmost 
to  keep  the  people  quiet.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  the  South  were  divided,  as  in  the  other  sec- 
tion, into  Whigs  and  Democrats.  The  leaders  and 
the  presses  of  both  parties  in  the  South  were  very 
solicitous  to  prevent  excitement  and  to  preserve 
quiet,  because  it  was  seen  that  the  effects  of  the  for- 
mer would  necessarily  tend  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy, 
the  political  ties  which  united  them  with  their  re- 
spective parties  in  the  other  section.  Those  who 
know  the  strength  of  party  ties  will  readily  appreci- 
ate the  immense  force  which  this  cause  exerted 
against  agitation,  and  in  favor  of  preserving  quiet. 
But,  great  as  it  was,  it  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  pre- 
vent the  wide-spread  discontent  which  now  pervades 
the  section.  No;  soma  cause,  far  deeper  and  more 
powerful  than  the  one  supposed,  must  exist,  to  ac- 
count lor  discontent  so  wide  and  deep.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  recurs— What  is  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
content ?  It  will  be  found  in  the  belief  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Southern  States,  as  prevalent  as  ihe  dis- 
content itself,  that  they  cannot  remain,  as  things 
now  are,  consistently  with  honor  and  safety,  in  the 
Union.  The  next  question  to  be  considered  is — 
What  has  caused  this  belief? 

One  of  the  causes  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  traced  to 
the  long-continued  agitation  of  the  slave  question 


on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  the  many  aggressions 
which  they  have  made  on  the  rights  of  the  South 
during  the  time.  I  will  not  enumerate  them  at  pres- 
ent, as  it  will  be  done  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

There  is  another  lying  back  of  it,  with  which  this 
is  intimately  connected,  that  may  be  regarded  as  the 
great  and  primary  cause.  That  is  to  De  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sec- 
tions in  the  Government,  as  it  stood  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  ratified  and  the  Government  put  in 
action,  has  been  destroyed.  At  that  time,  there  was 
nearly  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  two,  which 
afforded  ample  means  to  each  to  protect  itself 
against  the  aggression  of  the  other  ;  but,  as  it  now 
stands,  one  section  has  the  exclusive  power  of  con- 
trolling the  Government,  which  leaves  the  other 
without  any  adequate  means  of  protecting  itself 
against  its  encroachment  and  oppression.  To  place 
this  subject  distinctly  before  you,  I  have,  Senators, 
prepared  a  brief  statistical  statement,  showing  the 
relative  weight  of  the  two  sections  in  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  first  census  of  1790  and  the  last  cen- 
sus of  1840. 

According  to  the  former,  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  including  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  which  then  were  in  their  incipient,  con- 
dition of  becoming  States,  but  were  not  actually 
admitted,  amounted  to  3,929,827.  Of  this  number, 
the  Northern  States  had  1,977,899,  and  the  South- 
ern, 1,952,072— making  a  difference  of  only  25,827 
in  favor  of  the  former  States.  The  number  of  States, 
including  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  was 
sixteen  ;  of  which  eight,  including  Vermont,  belong 
to  the  Northern  section,  and  eight,  including  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  to  the  Southern — making  an 
equal  division  of  the  States  between  the  two  sec- 
tions under  the  first  census.  There  was  a  small 
preponderance  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
in  the  electoral  college,  in  favor  of  the  Northern, 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  in  estimating  Federal  numbers, 
five  slaves  count  but  three  ;  but  it  was  too  small  to 
affect  sensibly  the  perfect  equilibrium  which,  with 
that  exception,  existed  at  the  time.  Such  was  the 
equality  of  the  two  sections  when  the  States  com- 
posing them  agreed  to  enter  into  a  Federal  Union. 
Since  then  the  equilibrium  between  them  has  been 
greatly  disturbed. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  the  Ur.ited  States  amounted  to  17,063,357, 
of  which  the  Northern  section  contained  9,728,920, 
and  the  Southern  7,334,437 — making  a  difference, 
in  round  numbers,  of  2,400,000.  The  number  of 
States  had  increased  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six, 
making  an  addition  of  ten  States.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  position  of  Delaware  had  become  doubt- 
ful'as  to  which  section  she  properly  belonged.  Con- 
sidering her  as  neutral,  the  Northern  States  will 
have  thirteen  and  the  Southern  States  twelve — ma- 
king a  difference  in  tha  Senate  of  two  Senators  in 
favor  of  the  former.  According  to  the  apportion- 
ment under  the  census  of  1840,  "there  were  223  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  whom  the 
Northern  States  had  135,  and  the  Southern  States, 
(^considering  Delaware  as  neutral)  87 — making  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  former  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  48.  The  difference  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  two  members  added  to  this  gives  to  the  North 
in  the  electoral  college  a  majority  of  50.  Since  the 
census  of  1840,  four  States  have  been  added  to  the 
Union — Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  and  Texas. 
They  leave  the  difference  in  the  Senate  as  it  stood 
when  the  census  was  taken ;  but  add  two  to  the  side 
of  the  North  in  the  House— making  the  present  ma- 
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^  |  jority  in  the  House  in  its  favor  of  50,  and  in  the 
electoral  college  of  52. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  to  give  the  Northern 
section  a  predominance  in  every  department  of  the 
Government,  and  thereby  concentrate  in  it  the  two 
elements  which  constitute  the  Federal  Government — 
majority  of  States,  and  a  majority  of  their  popula- 
tion, estimated  in  Federal  numbers.  Whatever  sec- 
tion concentrates  the  two  in  itself  possesses  the  con- 
trol of  the  entire  Government. 

But  we  are  just  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  decade, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  seventh.  The  census 
is  to  be  taken  this  year,  which  must  add  greatly  to 
the  decided  preponderance  of  the  North  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  electoral  college.  The 
prospect  is,  also,  that  a  great  increase  will  be  added 
to  its  present  preponderance  in  the  Senate  during  the 
period  of  the  decads,  by  the  addition  of  new  States. 
Two  Territories,  Oregon  and  Minnesota,  are  already 
in  progress,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  making  to  bring 
in  three  additional  States  from  the  territory  recently 
conquered  from  Mexico ;  which,  if  successful,  will 
add  three  other  States  in  a  short  time  to  the  Northern 
section,  making  five  States  ;  and  increasing  the  pres- 
ent number  of  its  States  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and 
of  its  Senators  from  thirty  to  forty.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  not  a  single  Territory  in  progress  in  the 
Southern  section,  and  no  certainty  that  any  additional 
State  will  be  added  to  it  during  the  decade.  The 
prospect,  then,  is,  that  the  two  sections  in  the  Senate, 
should  the  efforts  now  made  to  exclude  the  South  from 
the  newly  acquired  Territories  succeed,  will  stand, 
before  the  end  of  the  decade,  twenty-one  Northern 
States  to  fourteen  Southern,  (considering  Delaware 
as  neutral,)  and  forty-two  Northern  Senators  to 
twenty-eight  Southern.  This  great  increase  of  Sen- 
ators, added  to  ihe  great  increase  of  memoers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  electoral  college  on 
the  part  of  the  North,  which  must  take  place  under 
the  next  decade,  will  effectually  and  irretrievably  de- 
stroy the  equilibrium  which  existed  when  the  Gov- 
ernment commenced. 

Had  this  destruction  been  the  operatiom  of  time, 
without  the  interference  of  Government,  the  South 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain  ;  but  such  was  not 
the  fact.  It  was  caused  by  the  legislation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  appointed  as  the  common  agent 
of  all,  and  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  interests 
and  security  of  all.  The  legislation  by  which  it  has 
been  effected  maybe  classed  under  three  heads:  The 
first  is.  that  series  of  acts  by  which  the  South  has 
been  excluded  from  the  common  territory  belonging 
to  all  of  the  States,  as  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Union,  and  which  have  had  the  effect  of  extending 
vastly  the  portion  allotted  to  the  Northern  section^ 
and  restricting  within  narrow  limits  the  portion  left 
the  South ;  the  next  consists  in  adopting  a  system 
of  revenue  and  disbursements,  by  which  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  burden  of  taxation  has  been  impos- 
ed upon  the  South,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  its 
proceeds  appropriated  to  the  North ;  and  the  last  is  a 
system  of  political  measures  by  which  the  original 
character  of  the  Government  has  been  radically 
changed.  I  propose  to  bestow  upon  each  of  these, 
in  the  order  they  stand,  a  few  remarks,  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  it  is  owing  to  the  action  of  this  Gov- 
ernment that  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sec- 
tions has  been  destroyed,  and  the  whole  powers  of 
the  system  centred  in  a  sectional  majority. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  acts  by  which  the  South 
was  deprived  of  its  due  share  of  the  territories  origi- 
nated with  the  Confederacy  which  preceded  the  ex- 
istence of  this  Government.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
provision  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Its  effect  was 
to  exclude  the  South  entirely  from  that  vast  and  fer- 
tile region  which  lies  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi rivers,  now  embracing  five  States  and  one 
Territory.  The  next  of  the  series  is  the  Missouri 
compromise,  which  excluded  the  South  from  that 
large  portion  of  Louisiana  which  lies  north  of  36  deg. 
30  min.,  excepting  what  is  included  in  the  State  of 


Missouri.  The  last  of  the  series  excluded  the  South 
from  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  All  these, 
in  the  slang  of  the  day,  were  what  are  called  slave 
Territories,  and  not  free  soil ;  that  is,  Territories  be- 
longing to  slaveholding  Powers,  and  open  to  the  emi- 
gration of  masters  wifh  their  slaves.  By  these  sev- 
eral acts,  the  South  was  excluded  from  1,238,025 
square  miles,  an  extent  of  country  considerably  ex- 
ceeding the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

To  the  South  was  left  the  portion  of  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana  lying  south  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  and  the 
portion  north  of  it  included  in  the  State  of  Missouri — 
the  portion  lying  south  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  including 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  the  terri- 
tory lying  west  of  the  latter  and  south  of  36  deg.  30 
min.,  called  the  Indian  country.  These,  with  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Florida,  now  the  State,  make  the  whole 
283,503  square  miles.  To  this  must  be  added  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  with  Texas.  If  the  whole  should  be 
added  to  the  Southern  section,  it  would  make  an  in- 
crease of  325,520.  which  wou'd  make  the  whole  left 
to  the  South  609,023.  But  a  large  part  of  Texas  is 
still  ,in  contest  between  the  two  sections,  which 
leaves  it  uncertain  what  will  be  the  real  extent  of  the 
portion  of  territory  that  may  be  left  to  the  South. 

I  have  not  included  the  territory  recently  acquired 
by  the  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  North  is  making 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  appropriate  the  whole 
to  herself,  by  excluding  the  South  from  every  foot  of 
it.  If  she  should  succeed,  it  will  add  to  that  from 
which  the  South  has  already  been  excluded  526,078 
square  miles,  and  would  increase  the  whole  which 
the  North  has  appropriated  to  herself  to  1,764,023, 
not  including  the  portion  that  she  may  succeed  in 
excluding  us  from  in  Texas.  To  sum  up  the  whole, 
the  United  States,  since  they  declared  their  indepen- 
dence, have  acquired  2,373,046  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, from  which  the  North  will  have  excluded  the 
South,  if  she  should  succeed  in  monopolizing  the 
newly  acquired  Territories,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  leaving  to  the  South  about  one-fourth. 

Such  is  the  first  and  great  cause  that  has  destroyed 
the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Government. 

The  next  is  the  system  of  revenue  and  disburse- 
ments which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Government  has  derived 
its  revenue  mainly  from  duties  on  imports.  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  show  that  such  duties  must  neces- 
sarily fall  mainly  on  the  exporting  States,  and  that 
the  South,  as  the  great  exporting  portion  of  the 
Union,  has  in  reality  paid  vastly  more  than  her  due 
proportion  of  the  revenue;  because  I  deem  it  unne- 
cessary, as  the  subject  has  on  so  many  occasions 
been  fully  discussed.  Nor  shall  I,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, undertake  to  show  that  a  far  greater  portion 
of  the  revenue  has  been  disbursed  at  the  North  than 
its  due  share  ;  and  that  the  joint  effect  of  these 
causes  has  been  to  transfer  a  vast  amount  from 
South  to  North,  which,  under  an  equal  system  of 
revenue  and  disbursements,  would  not  have  been 
lost  to  her.  If  to  this  be  added,  that  many  of  the  du- 
ties were  imposed,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  protec- 
tion— that  is,  intended  to  put  money,  not  in  the 
Treasury,  but  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  manu- 
facturers— some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the 
immense  amount  which,  in  the  long  course  of  sixty 
years,  has  been  transferred  from  South  to  North. 
There  are  no  data  by  which  it  can  be  estimated  with 
any  certainty,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  amounts  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Under  the  most 
moderate  estimate,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  add 
greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  North,  and  thus  greatly 
increase  her  population,  by  attracting  emigration 
from  all  quarters  to  that  section. 

This,  combined  with  the  great  and  primary  cause, 
amply  explains  why  the  North  has  acquired  a  pre- 
ponderance over  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  its  disproportionate  increase  of  population 
and  States.  The  former,  as  has  been  shown,  has 
increased  in  fifty  years,  2,400.000  over  that  of  the 
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South.  This  increaie  oi"  population,  during  so  long 
a  period,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  (or  by  ihe  num- 
bi  r  of  emigrant*  and  the  Ini  reasa  of  their  descend- 
ants, which  have  been  attracted  to  the  Northern 
section  from  Europe  and  the  South,  in  consequence 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  causes  assigned. 
If  they  had  not  existed — if  the  South  had  retained 
all  (he  capital  which  had  been  extracted  from  her  by 
the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  excluded,  by  the  Ordinance  of  1737  and  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  from  the  region  lying  be- 
tween  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  and  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
north  of  3b*  deg.  30  i ji in.-  —  it  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt  that  it  would  have  divided  the  emigration 
with  the  North,  and  by  r  mining  net  own  people, 
would  have  at  least  equalled  the  North  in  population 
under  the  census  of  1840,  and  probably  under  that 
about  to  be  taken.  She  would  also,  if  she  had  re- 
tained her  equal  rights  in  those  Territories,  have 
maintained  an  equality  in  the  number  of  States 
with  the  North,  and  have  preserved  the  equilibrium 
between  the  two  sections  that  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government.  The  loss,  then,  of 
the  equilibrium  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of 
this  Government. 

But  while  these  measures  were  destroying  the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  sections,  the  action  of 
the  Government  was  leading  to  a  radical  change  in 
its  character,  by  concentrating  all  the  power  of  the 
system  in  itself.  The  occasion  will  not  permit  me  to 
trace  the  measures  by  which  this  great  change  has 
been  consummated.  If  it  did,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  the  process  commenced  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Government;  that  it  proceeded,  almost 
without  interruption,  step  by  step,  until  it  absorbed 
virtually  its  entire  powers ;  but  without  going  through 
the  whole  process  to  establish  the  fact,  it  may  be 
done  satisfactorily  by  a  very  short  statement. 

That  the  Government  claims,  and  practically  main- 
tains, the  right  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  as  to  the 
extent  of  its  powers,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any 
ene  conversant  with  the  political  history  of  the  coun- 
try. That  it  also  claims  the  right  to  resort  to  force 
to  maintain  whatever  power  she  claims,  against 
all  opposition,  is  equally  certain.  Indeed  it  is  appa- 
rent, from  what  we  daily  hear,  that  this  has  become 
the  prevailing  and  fixed  opinion  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  community.  Now,  I  ask,  what  limitation  can 
possibly  be  placed  upon  the  powers  of  a  Government 
claiming  and  exercising  such  rights'?  And,  if  none 
can  be,  how  can  the  separate  Governments  of  the 
States  maintain  and  protect  the  powers  reserved  to 
them  by  the  Constitution,  or  the  people  of  the  several 
Sta'es  maintain  those  which  are  reserved  to  them, 
and  among  others  the  sovereign  powers  by  which 
they  ordained  and  established,  not  only  their  separate 
State  Constitutions  and  Governments,  but  also  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States? 
But  if  they  have  no  constitutional  means  of  main- 
taining them  against  the  right  claimed  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, it  necessarily  follows  that  they  hold  them  at 
its  pleasure  and  discretion,  and  that  all  the  powers  of 
the  system  are  in  reality  concentrated  in  it.  It  also 
follows  that  the  character  of  the  Government  has  been 
changed,  in  consequence,  from  a  Federal  Republic, 
as  it  originally  came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers, 
and  that  it  has  been  changed  into  a  great  national 
consolidated  Democracy.  It  has  indeed,  at  present, 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  latter,  and  not  one  of  the 
former,  although  it  still  retains  its  outward  torm. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  these  causes  combined 
is,  that  the  North  has  acquired  a  decided  ascendency 
over  every  department  of  this  Government,  and 
through  it  a  control  over  all  the  powers  of  the  system. 
A  single  section,  governed  by  the  will  of  the  numer- 
ical majority,  has  now,  in  fact,  the  control  of  the 
Government,  and  the  entire  powers  of  the  system. 
What  was  once  a  constitutional  Federal  Republic  is 
now  converted,  in  reality,  into  one  as  absolute  as  that 
of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  arid  as  despotic  in  its  ten- 


dency ns  any  absolute  Government  that  ever  existed. 

As,  then,  the  North  has  the  absolute  control  over 
the  Government,  it  is  manifest,  that  on  all  questions 
between  it  and  the  South,  where  there  is  a  diversity 
of  interests,  the  interest  of  the  latter  will  be  sacrificed 
to  the  former,  however  oppressive  the  effects  may  be, 
as  the  South  possesses  no  means  by  which  it  can  re- 
sist, through  the  action  of  the  Government.  But  if 
there  was  no  question  of  vital  importance  to  the 
South,  in  reference  to  which  there  was  a  diversity  of 
views  between  the  two  sections,  this  state  of  things 
might  be  endured,  without  the  hazard  of  destruction 
to  the  South.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  a 
question  of  vital  importance  to  the  Southern  section, 
in  reference  to  which  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
two  sections  are  as  opposite  and  hostile  as  they  can 
possibly  be. 

I  refer  to  the  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the 
Southern  section,  which  constitutes  a  vital  portion 
of  her  social  organization.  Every  portion  of  the 
North  entertains  views  and  feelings  more  or  less  hos- 
tile to  it.  Thy.se  most  opposed  and  hostile  regard  it 
as  a  sin,  and  consider  themselves  under  the  most  sa- 
cred obligation  to  use  every  effort  to  destroy  it.  In- 
deed, to  the  extent  that  they  conceive  they  have 
power,  they  regard  themselves  as  implicated  in  the 
sin,  and  responsible  fot  suppressing  it  by  the  use  of 
all  and  every  means.  Those  less  opposed  and  hostile 
regard  it  as  a  crime— an  offence  against  humanity, 
as  they  call  it — and,  although  not  so  fanatical,  feel 
themselves  bound  to  use  all  efforts  to  effect  the  same 
object ;  while  those  who  are  least  opposed  and  hos- 
tile regard  it  as  a  blot  and  a  stain  on  the  character  of 
what  they  call  the  nation,  and  feel  themselves  ac- 
cordingly bound  to  give  it  no  countenance  or  support. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Southern  section  regards  the 
relation  as  one  which  cannot  be  destroyed  without 
subjecting  the  two  races  to  the  greatest  calamity,  and 
the  section  to  poverty,  desolation,  and  wretched- 
ness; and,  accordingly,  they  feel  bound,  by  every 
consideration  of  interest  and  safety,  to  defend  it. 

This  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  North,  to- 
wards the  social  organization  of  the  South,  long  lay 
dormant,  but  it  only  required  some  cause  to  act  on 
those  who  felt  most  intensely  that  they  were  respon- 
sible for  its  continuance,  to  call  it  into  action.  The 
increasing  power  of  this  Government,  and  of  the 
control  of  the  Northern  section  over  all  its  Depart- 
ments, furnished  the  cause.  It  was  this  which  made 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many,  that  there  was 
little  or  no  restraint  to  prevent  the  Government  from 
doing  whatever  it  might  choose  todo.  This  was  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  put  the  most  fanatical  portion  of  the 
North  in  action,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
existing  relation  between  the  two  racesin  the  South. 

The  first  organized  movement  towards  it  com- 
menced in  1835.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  societies 
were  organized,  presses  established,  lecturers  sen 
forth  to  excite  the  people  of  the  North,  and  in- 
cendiary pu'  lications  scattered  over  the  whole 
South  through  the  mail.  The  South  was  thorough- 
ly aroused.  Meetings  were  held  everywhere,  and 
resolutions  adopted,  calling  upon  the  North  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  arrest  the  threatened  evil,  and  pledging 
themselves  to  adopt  measures  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, if  it  was  not  arrested.  At  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, petitions  poured  in  from  the  North,  calling 
upon  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  prohibit  what  they  called  the  in- 
ternal slave  trade  between  the  States,  announcing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  their  ultimate  object  was  to 
abolish  slavery,  not  only  in  the  District,  but  in  the 
States,  and  throughout  the  Union.  At  this  period 
the  number  engaged  in  the  agitation  was  small,  and 
possessed  little  or  no  personal  influence. 

Neither  party  in  Congress  had  at  that  time  any 
sympathy  with  them  or  their  cause.  The  members 
of  each  party  presented  their  petitions  with  great  re- 
luctance. Nevertheless,  as  small  and  contemptible 
as  the  party  then  was,  both  of  the  great  parties  of  the 
North  dreaded  them.    They  felt  that,  though  small, 


they  were  organized  in  reference  to  a  subject  which 
had  a  great  and  a  commanding  influence  over  the 
Northern  mind.  Each  party,  on  that  accoont,  feared 
to  oppose  their  petitions,  lest  the  opposite  party 
should  take  advantage  of  the  one  who  might  do  so, 
by  favoring  their  petitions.  The  effect  was,  that 
both  united  in  insisting  that  the  petitions  should  be 
received,  and  that  Congress  should  take  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  for  which  they  prayed.  To  justify 
their  course,  they  took  the  extraordinary  ground  that 
Congress  was  bound  to  receive  petitions  on  every 
subject,  however  objectionable  it  might  be,  and 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject.  These  views  prevailed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  partially  in  the  Senate,  and  thus 
the  party  succeeded  in  their  first  movements  in 
gaining  what  they  proposed — a  position  in  Congress 
from  which  agitation  could  be  extended  ove^  the 
whole  Union.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
agitation,  which  has  ever  since  continued,  and 
which,  as  is  now  acknowledged,  has  endangered  the 
Union  itself. 

As  for  myself,  I  believed  at  that  early  period,  if  the 
party  who  got  up  the  petitions  should  succeed  in  set- 
ting Congress  to  taks  jurisdiction,  that  agitation 
would  follow,  and  that  it  would,  in  the  end,  if  not  ar- 
rested, destroy  the  Union.  I  then  so  expressed  my- 
self in  debate,  and  called  upon  both  parties  to  take 
grounds  against  assuming  jurisdiction,  but  in  vain. 
Had  my  voice  been  heeded,  and  had  Congress  refus- 
ed to  take  jurisdiction,  by  the  united  votes  of  all  par- 
ties, the  agitation  which  followed  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  fanatical  zeal  that  gives  impulse 
to  the  agitation,  and  which  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  perilous  condition,  would  have  become  extin- 
guished, from  the  want  of  something  to  feed  the 
flame.  That  was  the  time  for  the  North  to  show 
her  devotion  to  the  Union  ;  but,  unfortunately,  both 
of  the  great  parties  of  that  section  were  so  intent  on 
obtaining  or  retaining  party  ascendency,  that  all 
other  considerations  were  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

What  has  since  followed  are  but  the  natural  con- 
sequences. With  the  success  of  their  first  move- 
ment, this  small  fanatical  party  began  to  acquire 
strength;  and  with  that,  to  become  an  object  of 
courtship  to  both  the  great  parties.  The  necessary 
consequence  was,  a  further  increase  of  power,  and  a 
gradual  tainting  of  the  opinions  of  both  of  the  other 
parties  with  their  doctrines,  until  the  infection  has 
extended  over  both  ;  and  thte  great  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  North,  who,  whatever  may  be  their 
opinion  of  the  original  Abolition  party,  which  still 
preserves  its  distinctive  organization,  hardly  ever 
fail,  when  it  comes  to  acting,  to  co-operate  in  carry- 
ing out  their  measures.  With  the  increase  of  their 
influence,  they  extended  the  sphere  of  their  action. 
In  a  short. time  after  the  commencement  of  their 
first  movement,  they  had  acquired  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  induce  the  Legislatures  of  most  of  the 
Northern  States  to  pass  acts,  which  in  effect  abro- 
gated the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  provides 
for  the  delivery  up  of  fugitive  slaves.  Notlong  after, 
petitions  followed  to  abolish  slavery  in  forts,  "maga- 
zines, and  dock  yards,  and  all  other  places  where 
Congress  had  exclusive  power  of  legislation.  This 
was  followed  by  petitions  and  resolutions  of  Legis- 
latures of  the  Northern  States  and  popular  meetings, 
to  exclude  the  Southern  States  from  all  Territories 
acquired,  or  to  be  acquired,  and  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  any  Stae  hereafter  into  the  Union,  which, 
by  its  Constitution,  does  not  prohibit  slavery.  And 
Congress  is  invoked  to  do  all  this  expressly  with  the 
view  to  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States. 
That  has  been  avowed  to  be  the  ultimate  object  from 
the  beginning  of  the  agitation  until  the  present  time; 
and  yet  the  great  body  of  both  parties  of  the  North, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact,  although  disa- 
vowing the  Abolitionists,  have  co-operated  with 
them  in  almost  all  their  measures. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  agitation,  as  far  as 
it  has  yet  advanced.    Now  I  ask,  Senators,  what  is 


there  to  prevent  its  further  progress,  until  it  fulfils 
the  ultimate  end  proposed,  unless  some  decisive 
measure  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  it?  Has 
any  one  of  the  causes,  which  has  added  to  its  in- 
crease from  its  original  small  and  contemptible 
beginning  until  it  has  attained  its  present  magni- 
tude, diminished  in  force  ?  Is  the  original  cause  of 
the  movement,  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  ought  to- 
be  suppressed,  weaker  now  than  at  the  commence- 
ment'? Oris  the  Abolition  party  less  numerous  or 
influential,  or  have  they  less  influence  over,  or  con- 
trol over  the  two  great  parties  of  the  North  in  elec- 
tions 1  Or  has  the  South  greater  means  of  influenc- 
ing or  controlling  the  movements  of  this  Govern- 
ment now,  than  it  had  when  the  agitation  commenc- 
ed 1  To  all  these  questions  but  one  answer  can  be 
given  :  no,  no,  no.  The  very  reverse  is  true.  In- 
stead of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements  in  favor  of 
agitation  are  stronger  now  than  they  were  in  1835, 
when  it  first  commenced,  while  all  the  elements  of 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  South  are  weaker. 
Unless  something  decisive  is  done,  I  again  askr 
what  is  to  stop  this  agitation,  before  the  great  and 
final  object  at  which  it  aims — the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  the  States— is  consummated  1  Is  it,  then, 
not  certain  that  if  something  decisive  is  not  now 
done  to  arrest  it,  the  South  will  be  forced  to  choose 
between  abolition  and  secession  ?  Indeed,  as  events 
are  now  moving,  it  will  not  require  the  South  to 
secede  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Agitation  will  of 
itself  effect  it,  of  which  its  past  history  furnishes 
abundant  proof,  as  I  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  disunion  can 
be  effected  by  a  single  blow.  The  cords  which 
bound  these  States  together  in  one  common  Union 
are  far  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  that.  Dis- 
union must  be  the  work  of  time.  It  is  only  through 
a  long  process,  and  successively,  that  the  cords  can 
be  snapped,  until  the  whole  fabric  falls  asunder. 
Already  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  has 
snapped  some  of  the  most  important,  and  has 
greatly  weakened  all  the  others,  as  I  shall  proceed 
to  show. 

The  cords  that  bind  the  States  together  are  not 
only  many,  but  various  in  character.  Some  are 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical ;  some  political  ;  others 
social.  Some  appertain  to  the  benefit  conferred  by 
the  Union,  and  others  to  the  feeling  of  duty  and  ob- 
ligation. 

The  strongest  of  those  of  a  spiritual  and  ecclesi- 
astical nature  consisted  in  the  unity  of  the  great 
religious  denomiations,  all  of  which  originally  em- 
braced the  whole  Union.  All  these  denominations, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Catholics,  were 
organized  very  much  upon  the  principles  of  our 
political  institutions;  beginning  with  smaller  meet- 
ings corresponding  with  the  political  divisions  of 
the  country,  their  organization  terminated  in  one 
great  central  assemblage,  corresponding  very  much 
with  the  character  of  Congress.  At  these  meetings 
the  principal  clergymen  and  lay  members  of  the 
respective  denominations  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
met  to  transact  business  relating  to  their  common 
concerns.  It  was  not  confined  to  what  appertained 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  respective  de- 
nominations, but  extended  to  plans  for  dissemina- 
ting the  Bible,  establishing  missionaries,  distributing 
tracts,  and  of  establishing  presses  for  the  publica- 
tion of  tracts,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  with  a 
view  of  diffusing  religious  information,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  doctrines  and  creeds  of  the  denomi- 
nation. All  this  combined  contributed  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  The  strong  ties 
which  held  each  denomination  together  formed  a 
strong  cord  to  hold  the  whole  Union  together;  but, 
as  powerful  as  they  were,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
resist  the  explosive  effect  of  slavery  agitation. 

The  first  of  these  cords  which  snapped,  ur.der  its 
explosive  force,  was  that  of  the  powerful  Methodist. 
Episcopal  Church.  The  numerous  and  strong  ties 
which  held  it  together  are  all  broke,  and  its  unity 


pone.  They  now  form  separate  churches  ;  and  in- 
stead of  that  feeling  of  attachment  and  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  whole  church  which  was  for- 
merly felt,  they  are  now  arrayed  into  two  hostile 
bodies,  engaged  in  litigation  about  what  was  for- 
merly their  common  property. 

The  next  cord  that  snapped  was  that  of  the  Bap- 
tists, one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
denominations.  That  of  the  Presbyterians  is  not 
entirely  snapped,  but  some  of  its  strands  have  given 
away.  That  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  the  only 
one  of  the  four  great  Protestant  denominations 
which  remains  unbroken  and  entire. 

The  strongest  cord,  of  a  political  character,  con- 
sists of  the  many  and  strong  ties  that  have  held  to- 
gether the  two  great  parties  which  have,  with  some 
modifications,  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Government.  They  both  extended  to  every  portion 
of  the  Union,  and  strongly  contributed  to  hold  all  its 
parts  together.  Put  this  powerful  totd  has  fared  no 
better  than  the  spiritual.  It  resisted  for  a  long  time 
the  explosive  tendency  of  the  agitation,  but  has 
finally  snapped  under  its  force — if  not  entirely,  in  a 
great  measure.  Nor  is  there  one  of  the  remaining 
cords  which  has  not  been  greatly  weakened.  To  this 
extent  the  Union  has  already  been  destroyed  by 
agitation,  in  the  only  way  it  can  be.  by  snapping 
asunder  and  weakening  the  cords  which  bind  it  to- 
gether. 

If  the  agitation  goes  on,  the  same  force,  acting 
with  increased  intensity,  as  has  been  shown,  will 
finally  snap  every  cord,  when  nothing  will  be  left  to 
hold  the  States  together  except  force.  But,  surely, 
that  can  with  no  propriety  of  language  be  called  a 
Union,  when  the  only  means  by  which  the  weaker 
is  held  connected  with  the  stronger  portion,  is  force. 
It  may,  indeed,  keep  them  connected  ;  but  the  con- 
nection will  partake  much  more  of  the  character  of 
subjugation,  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  to  the  stron- 
ger, than  the  union  of  free,  independent,  and  sove- 
reign States,  in  one  confederation,  as  they  stood  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  Government,  and  which  only 
is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of  Union. 

Having  now,  Senators,  explained  what  it  is  that 
endangers  the  Union,  and  traced  it  to  its  cause,  and 
explained  its  nature  and  character,  the  question  again 
recurs — How  can  the  Union  be  saved!  To  this  I 
answer,  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can  be; 
and  that  is  by  adopting  such  measures  as  will  satisfy 
the  States  belonging  to  the  Southern  section  that 
they  can  remain  in  the  Union  consistently  with  their 
honor  and  their  safety.  There  is,  again,  only  one 
way  by  which  that  can  be  effected ;  and  that  is  by 
removing  the  causes  by  which  this  belief  has  been 
produced.  Do  that,  and  discontent  will  cease,  har- 
mony and  kind  feelings  between  the  sections  be  re- 
stored, and  every  apprehension  of  danger  to  the 
I  Union  removed.  The  question,  then,  is— By  what 
can  this  be  done?  But,  before  I  undertake  to  an- 
swer this  question,  I  propose  to  show  by  what  the 
Union  cannot  be  saved. 
It  cannot,  then,  be  saved  by  eulogies  on  the  Union, 
however  splendid  or  numerous.  The  cry  of  "  Union  ! 
Union  !  the  glorious  Union  !"  can  no  more  prevent 
disunion  than  the  cry  of  'Health  !  health!  glorious 
health!"  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  can  save  a  pa- 
tient lying  dangerously  ill.  So  long  as  the  Union,  in- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  a  protector,  is  regarded  in 
the  opposite  character,  by  not  much  less  than  a  ma- 
jjorlty  of  the  States,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
conciliate  them  by  pronouncing  eulogies  on  it. 

Besides,  this  cry  of  Union  comes  commonly  from 
those  who  we  cannot  believe  to  be  sincere.  It  usual- 
ly comes  from  our  assailants.     But  we  cannot  be- 
lieve them  to  be  sincere  ;  for,  if  they  loved  the  Union, 
jthey  would  necessarily  be  devoted  to  the  Constitu- 
ion.    It  made  the  Union,  and  to  destroy  the  Con- 
ititmion  would  be  to  destroy  the  Union.     But  the 
[only  reliable  and  certain  evidence  of  devotion  to  the 
Constitution  is,  to  abstain,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
iolating  it,  and  to  repel,  on  the  other,  all  attempts 


to  violate  it.  It  is  only  by  faithfully  performing  these- 
high  duties  that  the  Constitution  can  be  preserved, 
and  with  it  the  Union. 

But  how  stands  the  profession  of  devotion  to  the 
Union  by  our  assailants,  When  brought  to  the  test  ? 
Have  they  abstained  from  violating  the  Constitution? 
Let  the  many  acts  passed  by  the  Northern  States  to 
set  aside  and  annul  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  delivery  up  of  fugitive  slaves  an- 
swer. I  cite  this,  not  that  it  is  the  only  instance, 
(for  there  are  many  others,)  but  because  the  viola- 
tion in  this  particular  is  too  notorious  and  palpable 
to  be  denied.  Again:  Have  they  stood  forth  faith- 
fully to  repel  violations  of  the  Constitution?  Let 
their  course  in  reference  to  the  agitation  of  the  sla- 
very question,  which  was  commenced  and  has  been 
carried  an  for  fifteen  years,  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  States — an  object  all 
acknowledge  to  be  unconstitutional — answer.  Let 
them  show  a  single  instance,  during  this  long  pe- 
riod, in  which  they  have  denounced  the  agitators  or 
their  attempts  to  effect  what  is  admitted  to  be  un- 
constitutional, or  a  single  measure  which  they  have 
brought  forward  for  that  purpose.  How  can  we,  with 
all  these  facts  before  us,  believe  that  they  are  sincere 
in  their  profession  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  or  avoid 
believing  their  profes?ion  is  but  intended  to  increase 
the  vigor  of  their  assaults  and  to  weaken  the  force 
of  our  resistance? 

Nor  can  we  regard  the  profession  of  devotion  to 
the  Union  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  our  as- 
sailants, as  sincere,  when  they  pronounce  eulogies 
upon  the  Union,  evidently  with  the  intent  of  charg- 
ing us  with  disunion,  without  uttering  one  word  of 
denunciation  against  our  assailants.  If  friends  of 
the  Union,  their  course  should  be  to  unite  with  us  in 
repelling  these  assaults,  and  denouncing  the  authors 
as  enemies  of  the  Union.  Why  they  avoid  this,  and 
pursue  the  course  they  do,  it  is  for  them  to  explain. 

Nor  can  the  Union  be  saved  by  invoking  the  name 
of  the  illustrious  Southerner  whose  mortal  remains 
repose  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  one  of  us — a  slaveholder  and  a  planter.  We 
have  studied  his  history,  and  find  nothing  in  it  to 
justify  submission  to  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  his 
great  fame  rests  on  the  solid  foundation,  that,  while 
he  was  careful  to  avoid  doing  wrong  to  others,  he 
was  prompt  and  decided  in  repelling  wrong.  I  trust 
that,  in  this  respect,  we  profited  by  his  example. 

Nor  can  we  find  anything  in  his  history  to  deter 
us  from  seceding  from  the  Union,  should  it  fail  to 
fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  by  being 
permanently  and  hopelessly  converted  into  the  means 
of  oppressing  instead  of  protecting  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  much  in  his  example  to  encourage  us, 
should  we  be  forced  to  the  extremity  of  deciding 
between  submission  and  disunion. 

There  existed  then,  as  well  as  now,  a  union — that 
between  parent  country  and  her  then  colonies.  It 
was  a  union  that  had  much  to  endear  it  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colonies.  Under  its  protecting  and  super- 
intending care,  the  colonies  were  planted  and  grew 
up  and  prospered,  through  a  long  course  of  years, 
until  they  became  populous  and  wealthy.  Its  bene- 
fits were  not  limited  to  them.  Their  extensive  agri- 
cultural and  other  productions  gave  birth  to  a  flour- 
ishing commerce,  which  richly  rewarded  the  parent 
country  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  establishing 
and  protecting  them.  Washington  was  born  and 
grew  up  to  manhood  under  that  union.  He  ac- 
quired his  earliest  distinction  in  its  service,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  it.  But  his  devotion  was  a  rational  one. 
He  was  attached  to  it,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  When  it  failed  to  fulfil  its  end,  and,  in- 
ste'd  of  affording  protection,  was  converted  into 
the  means  of  oppressing  the  colonie?,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  draw  his  sword,  and  head  the  great  move- 
ment by  which  that  union  was  forever  severed,  and 
the  independence  of  these  States  established.  This 
was  the  great  and  crowning  glory  of  his  life,  which 
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has  spread  his  fame  over  the  whole  globe,  and  will 
transmit  it  to  the  la'est  posterity.  Nor  can  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, nor  that  of  the  Administration,  save  the  Un- 
ion. I  shall  pass  by,  without  remark,  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator,  and  proceed  directly  to  the 
consideration  of  that  of  the  Administration.  I  how- 
ever assure  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator,  that 
in  taking  this  course,  no  disrespect  whatever  is  in- 
tended to  him  or  his  plan.  I  have  adopted  it,  because 
so  many  Senators  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  were 
present  when  he  delivered  his  speech  and  explained 
his  plan,  and  who  were  fully  capable  to  do  justice  to 
the  side  they  support,  have  replied  to  him. 

The  plan  of  the  Administration  cannot  save  the 
Union,  because  it  can  have  no  effect  whatever  to- 
wards satisfying  the  States  composing  the  Southern 
section  of  the  Union,  that  they  can,  consistently 
with  safety  and  honor,  remain  in  the  Union.  It  is 
in  fact  but  a  modification  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  It 
proposes  to  effect  the  same  object,  to  exclude  the 
South  from  all  territory  acquired  bv  the  Mexican 
treaty.  It  is  well  known  that  the  South  is  united 
against  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  has  committed  it- 
self, by  solemn  resolutions,  to  resist,  should  it  be 
adopted.  Its  opposition  is  not  to  the  name,  but  that 
which  it  proposes  to  effect.  That  the  Southern  States 
hold  to  be  unconstitutional,  unjust,  inconsistent  with 
their  equality  as  members  of  the  common  Union,  and 
calculated  to  destroy  irretrievably  the  equilibrium 
between  the  two  sections.  These  objections  equal- 
ly apply  to  what,  for  brevity,  1  will  call  the  Execu- 
tive Proviso.  There  is  no  difference  between  it  and 
the  Wilmot,  except  in  the  mode  of  effecting  the  ob- 
ject; and,  in  that  respect,  I  must,  say  that  the  latter 
is  much  the  least  objectionable.  It  goes  to  its  object 
openly,  boldly,  and  distinctly.  It  claims  for  Con- 
gress unlimited  power  over  the  Territories,  and  pro- 
poses to  assert  it  over  the  Territories  acquired  from 
Mexico,  by  a  positive  prohibition  of  slavery.  Not 
so  the  Executive  Proviso.  It  takes  an  indirect 
course,  and  in  order  to  elude  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
and  thereby  avoid  encountering  the  uniled  and  de- 
termined resistance  of  the  South,  it  denies,  by  im- 
plication, the  authority  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  Territories,  and  claims  the  right  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri'ories.  But 
to  effect  the  object  of  excluding  the  South,  it  takes 
•care,  in  the  mean  time,  to  let  in  emigrants  freely 
from  the  Northern  States,  and  all  other  quarters  ex- 
cept from  the  South,  which  it  takes  special  care  to 
exclude  by  holding  up  to  them  the  danger  of  having 
their  slaves  liberated  under  the  Mexican  laws.  The 
necessary  consequence  is  to  exclude  the  South  from 
the  Territory,  just  as  effectually  as  would, the  Wil- 
mot Proviso.  The  only  difference  in  this  respect  is, 
that  what  one  proposes  to  effect  directly  and  openly, 
the  other  proposes  to  effect  indirectly  and  covertly. 

But  the  Executive  Proviso  is  more  objectionable 
than  the  Wilmot,  in  another  and  more  important 
particular.  The  latter,  to  effect  its  object,  inflicts  a 
dangerous  wound  upon  the  Constitution,  by  depriv- 
ing the  Southern  States,  as  joint  partners  and  owners 
ofthe  Territories,  of  their  rights  in  them  ;  but  it  in- 
flicts no  greater  wound  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  effect  its  object.  The  former,  on  the  contrary, 
while  it  inflicts  the  same  wound,  inflicts  others 
equally  great,  and,  if  possible,  greater,  as  I  shall  next 
proceed  to  explain. 

In  claiming  the  right  for  the  inhabitants,  instead 
of  Congress,  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Proviso  it  assumes  that  the  sovereignty  over 
the  Territories  is  vested  in  the  former;  or,  to  express 
it  in  the  language  used  in  a  resolution  offered  by  one 
of  the  Senators  from  Texas,  [General  Houston,  now 
absent,]  they  have  "the  same  inherent  right  of  self- 
government  as  the  people  in  the  States."  The  as- 
sumption is  utter'y  unfounded,  unconstitutional, 
without  example,  and  contrary  to  the  entire  practice 
of  the  Government,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
present  time,  as  I  snail  proceed  to  show. 


The  recent  movement  of  individuals  in  California 
to  form  a  Constitution  and  a  State  Government,  and 
to  appoint  Senators  and  Representatives,  is  the  first 
fruit  of  this  monstrous  assumption.  If  the  individ- 
uals, who  made  this  movement,  had  gone  into  Cali- 
fornia as  adventurers,  and  if,  as  such,  they  had  con- 
quered the  Territory  and  established  their  independ- 
ence, the  sovereignty  of  the  country  would  have  been 
vested  in  them,  as  a  separate  and  independent  com- 
munity. In  that  case,  they  would  have  had  the  right 
to  form  a  Constitution,  and  to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment for  themselves  ;  and  if  afterwards  they  thought 
proper  lo  apply  to  Congress  for  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State,  all  this 
would  have  been  regular,  and  according  to  establish- 
ed principles.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  It  was  the 
United  States  who  conquered  California,  and  finally 
acquired  it  by  treaty.  The  sovereignty,  of  course,  is 
invested  in  them,  and  not  in  the  individuals  who  have 
attempted  to  form  a  Constitution  and  a  State,  with- 
out iheir  consent.  All  this  is  clear,  beyond  contro- 
versy, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have  since 
lost  or  been  divested  of  their  sovereignty. 

Nor  is  it  less  clear,  that  the  power  of  legislating 
over  the  acquired  territory  is  vested  in  Congress,  and 
not,  as  is  assumed,  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territo- 
ries. None  can  deny  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  the  power  to  acquire  Territories, 
either  by  war  or  treaty  ;  but,  if  the  power  to  acquire 
exists,  it  belongs  to  Congress  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. On  this  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the 
Constitution  expressly  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,"  (those  vested  in  Congress,)  "  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  thisConstilution  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office 
thereof."  It  matters  not,  then,  where  the  power  is 
vested  ;  for,  if  vested  at  all  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  its  departments,  or  officers, 
the  power  of  carrying  it  into  execution  is  clearly 
vested  in  Congress.  But  this  important  provision, 
while  it  gives  to  Congress  the  power  of  legislating  over 
Territories,  imposes  important  restrictions  on  its  ex- 
ercise, by  restricting  Congress  to  passing  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  the  power  into  execu- 
tion. The  prohibition  extends,  not  only  to  all  laws 
not  suitable  or  appropriate  to  the  object  of  the  power, 
but  also  to  all  that  are  unjust,  unequal,  or  unfair,  for 
all  such  laws  would  be  unnecessary  and  improper, 
and  therefore  unconstitutional. 

Having  now  established,  beyond  controversy,  that 
the  sovereignty  over  the  Territories  is  vested  in  the 
United  States— that  is,  in  the  several  States  compos- 
ing the  Union— and  that  the  power  of  legislating 
over  them  is  expressly  vested  in  Congress,  it  follows, 
that  the  individuals  in  C  ilifornia  who  have  under- 
taken to  form  a  Constitution  ;>nd  a  State,  and  to 
exercise  the  power  of  legislating  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  have  usurped  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State  and  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  have 
acted  in  open  defiance  of  both.  In  other  words, 
what  they  have  done  is  revolutionary  and  rebellious 
in  its  character,  anarchical  in  its  tendency,  and 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences. Had  they  acted  from  premeditation  and  de- 
sign, it  would  have  been,  in  fact,  actual  rebellion ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  blame  lies  much  less 
upon  them  than  upon  those  who  have  induced  them 
to  take  a  course  so  unconstitutional  and  dangerous. 
They  have  been  led  into  it  by  language  held  here, 
and  the  course  pursued  by  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

I  have  not  seen  the  answer  of  the  Executive  to 
the  calls  made  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for 
information  as  to  the  course  which  it  took,  or  the 
part  which  it  acted,  in  reference  to  what  was  done 
in  California.  I  understand  the  answers  have  not 
yet  been  printed.  But  there  is  enough  known  to 
justify  the  assertion,  that  those  who  profess  to  repre- 
sent and  an  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive, 
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have  advised,  aided,  nnd  encouraged  the  movement, 
which  terminated  in  forming  what  they  call  a  Con- 
s:itMtion  und  a  State.  Cencral  Riley,  who  professed 
toTTct  as  civil  Governor,  called  the  Convention,  de- 
!.  imiued  on  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  del- 
etes, appointed  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting, 
was  prt  s~-  nt  during  the  session,  and  gave  its  pro- 
ngs has  approbation  and  sanction.  If  he  acted 
without  authority,  he  ought  to  have  been  tried,  or  at 
least  reprimanded  and  disavowed.  Neither  having 
been  done,  the  presumption  is,  that  his  course  has 
been  approved.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  identi- 
fy the  Executive  with  his  acts,  and  to  make  it  re- 
sponsible for  them.  I  touch  not  the  question, 
whether  General  Riley  was  appointed  or  received 
the  instructions  under  which  he  professed  to  act 
from  /he  present  Executive,  or  its  predecessor.  If 
from  the  former,  it  wor.H  implicate  the  preceding  as 
well  Si!  the  present  Administration.  If  not,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  exclusively  on  the  present. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  statement,  that  the  Execu- 
tive Department  has  undertaken  to  perform  acts  pre- 
paratory to  the  meeting  of  the  individuals  to  form 
their  so-called -Constitution  and  Government,  which 
appertain  exclusively  to  Congress.  Indeed,  they  are 
identical,  in  many  repects,  with  the  provisions 
ndupted  by  Congress,  when  it  gives  permission  to  a 
Territory  to  form  a  Constitution  and  Government, 
in  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  assumption  upon 
which  the  Executive  and  the  individuals  in  Caliior- 
nia  acted  throughout  this  whole  affair,  is  unfounded, 
unconstitutional,  and  dangerous,  it  remains  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  in  order  to  show  that  what  has  been 
done  is  contrary  to  the  entire  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time. 

From  its  commencement  until  the  time  that  Mich- 
igan was  admitted,  the  practice  was  uniform.  Ter- 
ritorial Governments  were  first  organized  by  Con- 
gress. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
appointed  the  Governors,  Judges,  Secretaries,  Mar- 
shals, and  other  officers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  were  represented  by  legislative  bodies, 
whose  acts  .were  subject  to  the  revisions  of  Con- 
gress. This  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
Government  of  a  Territory  applied  to  Congress 
to  permit  its  inhabitants  to  form  a  Constitution  and 
Government,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
Union.  The  preliminary  act  to  giving  permission 
was,  to  ascertain  whether  tho  inhabitants  were  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  authorize  them  to  be  formed 
into  a  State.  This  was  done  by  taking  a  census. 
That  being  done,  and  the  number  proving  sufficient, 
permission  was  granted.  The  act  granting  it  fixed 
all  the  preliminaries — the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  Convention;  the  qualification  of  the  voters; 
establishment  of  its  boundaries,  and  all  other  meas- 
ures necessary  to  be  settled  previous  to  admission. 
The  act  giving  permission  necessarily  withdiaws 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  leaves  the 
inhabitants  of  the  incipient  State  as  free  to  form 
their  Constitution  and  Government,  as  were  the 
original  States  of  the  Union  after  they  had  declared 
their  independence.  At  this  stare,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territory  become  for  the  first  time  a  people, 
in  legal  and  constitutional  language.  Prior  to  this, 
they  were,  by  the  old  acts  of  Congress,  called  inhab- 
itants, and  not  people.  All  this  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  powers  of  Congress,  and  with  the  right  of  a 
people  to  self-government. 

Michigan  was  the  first  case  in  which  there  was 
any  departure  from  the  uniform  rule  of  acting. 
Hers  was  a  very  slight  departure  from  established 
usage.  The  Ordinance  of  17S7  secured  to  her  the 
right  of  becoming  a  State,  when  she  should  have 
60,000  inhabitants.     Owing  to  some  neglect,  Con- 

ress  delayed  taking  the  census.  In  the  mean  time 
her  population  increased,  until  it  clearly  exceeded 
more  than  twice  the  number  which  entitled  her  to 

dmission.    At  this  stage  she  formed  a  Constitu- 


tion and  Government  without  the  census  being  taken 
by  the  United  States,  and  Congress  waived  tt:c 
omission,  as  there  was  no  doubt  she  had  more  than 
a  sufficient  number  to  entitle  her  to  admission.  She 
was  not  admitted  at  the  first  session  she  applied, 
owing  to  some  difficulty  respecting  the  boundary 
between  her  and  Ohio.  The  great  irregularity,  as  to 
her  admission,  took  place  at  the  next  session,  but  on 
a  point  which  can  have  no  possible  connection  with 
the  case  of  California. 

The  irregularities  in  all  other  cases  that  have  since 
occurred  are  of  a  similar  nature.  In  all,  there  ex- 
isted T>  rritorial  Governments  established  by  Con- 
fress,  with  officers  appointed  by  the  United  States. 
n  all,  the  Territorial  Government  took  the  lead  in 
calling  conventions,  and  fixing  the  preliminaries 
preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  Constitution  and 
admission  into  the  Union.  They  all  recognised  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  the~authority 
of  Congress  over  the  Territories;  and  wherever 
there  was  any  departure  from  established  usage  it 
was  done  on  the  presumed  consent  of  Congress,  and 
not  in  defiance  of  its  authority,  or  the  sovereignly 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Territories.  In  this 
respect  California  stands  alone,  without  usage,  or  a 
single  example  to  cover  her  case. 

It  belongs,  now.  Senators,  for  you  to  decide  what 
part  you  will  act  in  reference  to  this  unprecedented 
transaction.  The  Executive  has  laid  the  paper  pur- 
porting to  be  the  Constitution  of  California  before 
you,  and  asks  you  to  admit  her  into  the  Union  as  a 
State ;  and  the  question  is,  will  you  or  will  you  not 
admit  lier  ?  It  is  a  grave  question,  and  there  rests 
upon  you  a  heavy  responsibility.  Much,  very  much, 
will  depend  upon  your  decision.  If  you  admit  her, 
you  endorse  and  give  your  sanction  to  all  that  has 
been  done.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  so?  Are  you 
prepared  to  surrender  your  power  of  legislation  for 
the  Territories — a  power  expressly  vested  in  Congress 
by  the  Constitution,  as  has  been  fully  established? 
Can  you,  consistently  with  your  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution,  surrender  the  power?  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories 
possess  the  sovereignty  over  them,  and  that  any 
number,  more  or  less,  may  claim  any  extent  of  ter- 
ritory they  please;  may  form  a  Constitution  and 
Government,  and  erect  it  into  a  State,  without  ask- 
ing your  permission  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  surrender 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  whatever 
territory  may  be  hereafter  acquired,  to  the  first  ad- 
venturers who  may  rush  into  it?  Are  you  prepared 
to  surrender  virtually  to  the  Executive  Department 
all  the  powers  which  you  have  heretofore  exercised 
over  the  Territories  ?  If  not,  how  can  you,  consist- 
ently with  your  duty  and  your  oaths  to  support  the 
Constitution,  give  your  assent  to  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  State,  under  a  pretended  Constitution 
and  Government  ?  Again:  can  you  believe  that  the 
project  of  a  Constitution  which  they  have  adopted, 
has  the  least  validity  ?  Can  you  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  State  in  reality  as  the  State  of  California? 
No  ;  there  is  no  such  State.  It  has  no  legal  or  con- 
stitutional existence.  It  has  no  validity,  and  can 
have  none,  without  your  sanction.  How,  then,  can 
you  admit  it  as  a  State,  when,  according  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  your  power  is  limited  to 
admitting  new  States.  To  be  admitted,  it  must  be  a 
State,  an  existing  State,  independent  of  your  sanc- 
tion, before  you  can  admit  it.  When  you  give  your 
permission  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  to  form 
a  Constitution  and  a  State,  the  Constitution  and 
State  they  form  derive  their  authority  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  from  you.  The  State  before  admitted  is 
actually  a  State,  and  does  not  become  so  by  the  act 
of  admission,  as  would  be  the  case  with  California, 
should  you  admit  her  contrary  to  constitutional  pro- 
visions and  established  usage  heretofore. 

The  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber 
must  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  this  con- 
nection particularly  applicable  to  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Senators  from  the  South,  sitting  on 
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that  side  of  the  Chamber,  when  the  Oregon  question 
was  before  this  body  not  two  years  since.  You  took 
(if  I  mistake  not)  universally  the  ground,  that  Con- 
gress had  the  sole  and  absolute  power  of  legislating 
for  the  Territories.  How,  then,  can  you  now,  after 
the  short  interval  which  has  elapsed,  abandon  the 
ground  which  you  took,  and  thereby  virtually  admit 
that  the  power  of  legislating,  instead  of  being  in 
Congress,  is  in  :he  inhabitants  of  the  Territories'? 
How  can  you  justify  and  sanction  by  your  votes,  the 
acts  of  the  Executive,  which  are  in  direct  derogation 
of  what  you  then  contended  for?  But,  to  approach 
still  nearer  to  the  present  time,  how  can  you,  alter  con- 
demning, little  more  than  a  year  since,  the  grounds 
taken  by  the  party  which  you  defeated  at  the  last 
election,  wheel  round  and  support  by  your  votes  the 
grounds  which,  as  explained  recently  on  this  floor  by 
the  candidate  of  the  party  in  the  last  election,  are 
identical  with  those  on  which  the  Executive  has 
acted  in  reference  to  California  ?  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  all  this?  Must  we  conclude  that 
there  is  no  sincerity,  no  faith  in  the  acts  and  declara- 
tions of  public  men,  and  that  all  is  mere  acting  or 
hollow  profession?  Or  are  we  to  conclude  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  South  from  the  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico  is  an  object  of  so  paramount  a  charac- 
ter in  your  estimation,  that  Right,  Justice,  Consti- 
tution, and  Consistency,  must  all  yield,  when  they 
standi  in  the  way  of  our  exclusion? 

But,  it  maybe  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  with  Cal- 
ifornia, should  she  not  be  admitted  ?  I  answer,  re- 
mand her  back  to  the  territorial  condition,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  Tennessee,  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  Government.  Congress,  in  her  case,  had  estab- 
lished a  Territorial  Government  in  the  usual  form, 
with  a  Governor,  Judge,  and  other  officers,  appointed 
by  the  United  States.  She  was  entitled,  under  the 
deed  of  cession,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  as  soon  as  she  had  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  Territorial  Government,  believing  it  had  that 
number,  took  a  census,  by  which  it  appeared  it  ex- 
ceeded it.  She  then  formed  a  Constitution,  and  ap- 
plied for  admission.  Congress  refused  to  admit  her, 
on  the  ground  that  the  census  should  be  taken  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  Congress  had  not  determined 
whether  the  Territory  should  be  formed  into  one  or 
two  States,  as--  it  was  authorized  to  do  under  the  ces- 
sion. She  returned  quietly  to  her  territorial  condi- 
tion. An  act  was  passed  to  take  a  census  by  the 
United  Slates,  containing  a  provision  that  the  Terri- 
tory should  form  one  State.  All  afterwards  was 
regularly  conducted,  and  the  Territory  admitted  as  a 
State  in  due  form.  The  irregularities  in  the  case  of 
California  are  immeasurably  greater,  and  offer  much 
stronger  reasons  for  pursuing  the  same  course. 'But, 
it  may  be  said,  California  may  not  submit.  That  is 
not  probable ;  but  if  she  should  not,  when  she  refuses, 
it  will  then  be  time  for  us  to  decide  what  is  to  be 
done. 

Having  now  shown  what  cannot  save  the  Union, 
I  return  to  the  question  with  which  I  commenced — 
How  can  the  Union  be  saved?  There  is  but  one 
way  by  which  it  can  with  any  certainty,  and  that  is, 
by  a  full  and  final  settlement,  on  the  principle  of  jus- 
tice, of  all  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two 
sections.  The  South  asks  for  justice,  simple  justice, 
and  less  she  ought  not  to  take.  She  has  no  compro- 
mise to  offer,  but  the  Constitution  ;  and  no  conces- 
sion or  surrender  to  make.  She  has  already  surren- 
dered so  much  that  she  has  little  left  to  surrender. 
Such  a  settlement  would  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
■and  remove  all  cause  of  discontent,  by  satisfying  the 
South ;  she  could  remain  honorably  and  safely  in  the 
Union,  and  thereby  restore  the  harmony  and  frater- 
nal feelings  between  the  sections,  which  existed  an- 


terior to  the  Missouri  agitation.  Nothing  else  can, 
with  any  certainty,  finally  and  forever  settle  the 
questions  at  issue,  terminate  agitation,  and  save  the 
Union.  Jp 

But  can  this  be  done?  Yes,  easily:  not,  b^  the 
weaker  party,  for  it  can  of  itself  do  nothingr— not 
even  protect  itself— but  by  the  stronger.  The  ^orth 
has  only  to  will  it  to  accomplish  it — to  $o  justice  by 
conceding  to  the  South  an  equal  right  in  the  a*c*fuired 
territory,  and  to  do  her  duty  by  causing  the  stipula- 
tions relative  to  fugitive  slaves  to  be  faithfully  fulfill- 
ed— to  cease  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  and 
to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  by  an  amendment,  which  will  restore 
to  the  South  in  substance  the  power  she  possessed 
of  protecting  herself,  before  the  equilibrium  between 
the  sections  was  destroyed  by  the  action  of  this 
Government.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  devising 
such  a  provision — one  that  will  protect  theJ^outh, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  wilfumpfoVe  and 
strengthen  the  Government,  instead*  of  impairing 
and  weakening  it.  "f 

But  will  the  North  agree  to  do  this?  It  is?for  her 
to  answer  this  question.  But,  1  wii]«say,  she^ cannot 
refuse,  if  she  has  half  the  love  of  the  Union  which 
she  professes  to  have,  or  without* justly  e-xposing 
her- elf  to  the  charge  that  her  love  of  power  and 
aggrandizement  is  far  greater  than  her  love  of  the 
Union.  At  all  events,  the  responsibility  of  saving 
the  Union  rests  on  the  Nonh,  and  not-  the  South. 
The  South  cannot  save  it  by  any  aeff  of  hers,  and  the 
North  may  save  it  without  any  sacrifice  whatever, 
unless  to  do  justice,  and  to  perform  her>duties  under 
the  Constitution,  should  be  regarded' by  her  as  a 
sacrifice.  * 

It  is  time,  Senators,  that  there  should  be  an  open 
and  manly  avowal  on  all  sides,  as  to  what  is  intended 
to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not  now  settled,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  it  ever  can  hereafter  be  ;  and  we, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  re- 
garded as  Governments,  should  come  to  a  aisanct 
understanding  as  to  our  respective  views,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be 
settled  or  not.  If  you,  who  represent  the  stronger 
portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  them'  on  the  broad 
principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so;  and  let  the 
States  we  both  represent  agree  to  separate  and  part 
in  peace.  If  you  are  unwilling  we  should  part  in 
peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when 
you  reduce  the  question  to  submission  or  resistance. 
If  you  remain  silent,  you  will  compel  us  to  infer  what 
you  intend.  In  that  case,  California  will  become  the 
test  question.  If  you  admit  her,  under  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  oppose  her  admission,  you  compel  us  to 
infer  that  you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of 
the  acquired  Territories,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  sections.  We  would  be  blind  not  to  perceive,  in 
that  case,  that  your  real  objects  are  power  and  ag- 
grandizement, and  infatuated,  not  to  act.  accordingly. 

I  have  now,  Senators,  done  my  duty  in  expressing 
my  opinions  fully,  freely,  and  candidly,  on  this  sol- 
emn occasion.  In  doing  so,  I  have  been  governed 
by  the  motives  which  have  governed  me  in  all  the 
stages  of  the  agitation  of  the  Slavery  Question  since 
its  commencement.  I  have  exerted  myself,  during 
the  whole  period,  to  arrest  it,  with  the  intention  of 
saving  the  Union,  if  it  could  be  done  ;  and  if  it  could 
not,  to  save  the  section  where  it  has  pleased  Prov 
idence  to  cast  my  lot,  and  which  I  sincerely  believe 
hasjustice  and  the  Constitution  on  its  side.  Having 
faithfully  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
both  to  the  Union  and  my  section,  throughout  this 
agitation,  I  shall  have  the  consolation,  let  what  wil 
come,  that  I  am  free  from  all  responsibility. 
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UNION  FOR  THE  CAUSE  OF  FREEDOM!" 


LETTER  OF  HON.  L.  D.  CAMPBELL,  OF  OHIO, 

TO  THE 

HON.  DANIEL  R.  TILDEN, 


THE  PROPER  MEANS  OF  SECURING  FREEDOM  TO  FREE  TERRITORIES. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  July  8,  1850. 
Hon.  Daniel  R.  Tilden  : 

Sir  :  My  letter  to  you  was  in  do  degree  the 
emanation  of  an  unkind  disposition  towards  you,  or 
your  political  associates,  who  might,  in  the  honest 
discharge  of  duty,  see  proper  to  dissent  from  the 
views  it  expressed.  It  was  written  as  I  now  write, 
without  conference  with  anyone;  and  as  I  had 
authorized  you  to  publish  it,  a  friend  to  whom  I 
read  it,  requested  a  copy  for  publication,  and  I 
granted  it  without  presuming  for  a  moment  that 
I  would  thereby  offend  you.  As  the  feelings 
which  prompted  it,  and  the  expressions  which  it 
contained,  were  alike  fraternal  in  their  character, 
it  has,  in  some  degree,  surprised  those  who  feel 
an  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  great  principles 
adverted  to,  that  you,  and  the  press  which  is 
your  organ  of  communication,  instead  of  contro- 
verting any  of  my  positions,  have  seen  proper  to 
adopt  sneering  expressions,  which  to  dispassion- 
ate and  unprejudiced  minds  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  ungenerous  in  matter,  discourteous  in 
manner,  and  petulant  in  spirit. 

I  have  read  your  reply,  and  the  accompanying 
remarks  of  your  organ,  (Standard.)  and  the  com- 
ments of  other  papers,  which  I  presume  you  ap- 
prove, and  which  therefore  to  some  extent  I  shall 
notice.  I  am  charged  directly  with  "weakness," 
'■inconsistency,"  ';  caving  in" — as  being  the 
'■mouth-piece,  for  considerations,"  to  commu- 
nicate a  ::  letter  concocted  at  Washington"  by 
others,  '-to  seduce  the  Free  Soilers"  from  the  path 
of  duty,  the  result  of  which  will  be  to  bring  upon 
myself. "  suspicion,  if  not  contemptP  &c.  Were  I 
disposed,  in  so  important  a  crisis  in  public  affairs 
as  the  present,  to  let  myself  down  to  a  mere  per- 
sonal controversy  with  any  one,  I  might  be  found 
competent,  if  not  willing,  to  defend  myself  with 
similar  weapons  ;  but  as  I  have,  I  trust,  a  nobler 
and  higher  purpose  than  mere  personal  triumph, 
and  a  self-respect  that  recoils  from  such  a  contest, 
without  accepting  the  invitation  which  seems  to 
be  tendered,  to  seek  laurels  in  such  a  field,  I  at 
once  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  candid  reader, 
whc  has  observed  the  spirit  by  which  our  respect- 
ive communications  have  been  characterized,  those 
portions  cf  your  letter  which  might  be  regarded 
as  containing  ungenerous  charges,  if  not  contempti- 
ble insinuations. 

I  feel  an  aversion  to  protracted  newspaper  con- 
troversies, and  entertained  no  suspicion  that  I  was 
about  to  involve  myself  in  one  with  you,  or  that 
my  letter  contained  a  single  remark  that  would 
justify  the  attempts  made  by  yourself  and  others 
to  place  me  in  a  false  position  before  the  country. 
Indulging  the  hope,  that  in  due  season  we  may 
ha-ve  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  our  proper  per- 
sons, to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  our  respect- 
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ive  plans  of  political  action,  I  shr.ll  for  the  pres- 
ent content  myself  with  such  observations  as 
may  truly  develope  the  difference  in  the  positions 
we  assume. 

It  is  necessary  to  recur  to  my  former  letter  to 
ascertain  the  points,  if  any,  upon  which  we  take 
issue.  I  asserted  certain  facts  and  circumstances, 
upon  which  my  suggestions  were  predicated, 
They  were: 

1st.  That  as  a  majority  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate  are  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  no  Territorial 
hill  containing  a  positive  prohibition  of  slavery  can 
become  a  lam  during  the  existence  of  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

2d.  That  the  South,  without  distinction  of  party, 
had  organized  and  united  to  a  man,  in  both  branches 
of  Congress,  in  opposition  to  the  Proviso,  and  had 
already  taken  measures  to  secure  a  similar  union  in 
the  next  Congress. 

I  believe  this  is  known  and  admitted  to  be  the 
condition  of  things  here,  by  every  member  of 
Congress  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  amazing  that  you, 
who  claim  to  be  so  self-sacrificing,  and  so  disin- 
terestedly the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  should,  with  so  much  violence  and  bit- 
terness of  feeling,  oppose  "  a  union  of  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  the  NorthP  Knowing  as  T  did,  that 
these  facts  were  well  known  here,  I  ventured  to 
make  the  following  suggestions : 

1st.  That  the  present  duty  of  the  friends  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  in  Congress,  was  to  procure  the 
unconditional  and  immediate  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  State,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
any  compromise  Territorial  law  which  did  not 
expressly  prohibit  slavery,  on  which  Southern 
members  and  Northern  doughfaces  might  agree, 
until  the  people  of  the  North  should  be  able  to 
make  such  changes  in  their  representation  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  as  would  insure  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Territorial  law  embracing  the  Proviso  ; 
or  until  the  remaining  Territories  should,  as  Cali- 
fornia had  done,  and  as  New  Mexico  has  since 
done,  form  State  Constitutions,  excluding  sla- 
very. 

2d.  That,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  South 
on  this  subject,  a  longer  continuance  of  divis- 
ions among  those  in  the  North  who  opposed 
the  extension  of  slavery  would  prove  disas- 
trous to  the  cause,  and  that  the  dictates  of 
patriotism  called  upon  them  to  unite  in  securing 
the  election  of  those  who  were  reliable  friends  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  of  securing  freedom  to  Ter- 
ritories now  free. 

Now,  sir,  if  you  had  either  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  facts  stated,  or  had  attempted  to 
show  by  clear  aEd  direct  argument  that  such 
union  would  be  adverse  to  Freedom,  those  who  are 
sincere  friends  of  that  sacred  cause,  and  who  de- 
sire to  pursue  such  a  course  as  would  practically 
promote  it  most  effectually,  would  readily  have 


perceived  the  propriety  of  your  motives  and  the 
patriotism  of  your  conduct.  But  instead  of  either 
admitting  or  denying  them  in  a  manly  and  frank 
manner,  an  attempt  is  made  to  weaken  their  force 
by  a  personal  attack  upon  my  motives — by  an  ap- 
parent effort  to  excite  an  unjust  prejudice  against 
others — by  an  effort  to  arouse  the  feelings 
of  mere  partisan  animosity  towards  those  whom 
you  know  are  as  devoted  friends  of  human  rights 
as  yourself.  Whatever  may  be  your  opinion,  and 
the  effect  of  your  letter  upon  the  honest  masses, 
allow  me  to  say,  that  the  force  of  the  facts  I  have 
stated  and  of  the  recommendation  of  union  in 
the  North  that  I  have  made,  is  freely  admitted  by 
every  true  Free-Soiler  in  Congress. 

You  represent  me  as  recommending  a  union 
with  the  Taylor  Whigs  alone.  Could  I  suppose 
that  you  read  my  letter  carelessly,  the  misrep- 
resentation in  this  respect  would  be  overlooked. 
I  frankly  admitted  my  sympathy  with  the  Whigs 
of  Ohio,  and  gave  as  my  reasons,  their  uniform 
opposition  to  the  increase  of  Slavery  and  the 
Slave  power — facts  which  your  letter  neither 
controverts  nor  weakens;  yet  I  expressly  de- 
clared that  I  believed  there  were  many  Democrats 
in  Ohio,  whose  hearts  were  against  the  extension 
of  slavery.  I  said,  in  the  close,  that  the  question 
of  securing  Freedom  to  the  Territories  was  with 
me,  "paramount  to  all  the  former  party  tests?  from 
which  the  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  was,  that  I 
would,  until  the  question  is  settled,  unite  with 
others  in  the  support  of  a  Democrat  who  was 
sound  and  reliable  upon  it,  in  preference  to  a 
Whig  who  would  consent  that  any  portion  of  Ter- 
ritory now  free  should  in  any  event  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  curse  of  Slavery !  I  ask,  then,  that 
the  candid  reader  and  the  honest  man  shall  decide 
what  degree  of  fairness  or  common  honesty  is  to  be 
found  in  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
represent  me  to  the  country  as  a  doughface. 

Again  you  make  it  my  duty,  however  unpleas- 
ant, to  expose  the  unfairness  of  another  mis- 
representation, which  I  would  hope  was  uninten- 
tional on  your  part.  You  tell  me  that  I  have 
adopted  as  a  principle  by  which  my  action  is  to  be 
controlled,  the  "non-action"  recommendation  of 
General  Taylor,  which  you  declare  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  "  non-intervention"  policy  of  General 
Cass.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  entertaining  the 
personal  respect  I  do  for  you,  what  it  is  that  ob- 
scures your  mental  vision,  but  most  men  of  ordinary 
capacities,  who  are  not  somewhat  "  blinded  "  by 
partisan  prejudice,  would  see  this  important  dif- 
ference, that  General  Taylor  admits  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  whilst 
General  Cass  denies  it — that  General  Taylor 
would  approve  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  if  enacted  by 
Congress,  whilst  General  Cass  would  veto  it ! — a 
difference  of  some  importance. 

On  the  subject  of  General  Taylor's  action  in 
the  event  of  the  passage  of  the  Proviso,  you  say : 

"  But  as  the  Proviso  will  never  be  submitted 
for  Executive  action,  the  pertinency  of  your  re- 
-marks  are  not  readily  perceived." 

To  show  the  ';  pertinency  of  the  remarks,"  as 
"well  as  to  give  you  important  information,  which 
you  do  not  appear  yet  to  have  learned,  allow  me 
to  say,  that  the  term  of  the  present  Congress  ex- 
pires on  the  4th  of  March,  1S51,  and  that  of  the 
President  on  Lie  4th  of  March,  1853  !  With  this 
instruction  yea  may  "  readily  perceive "  that  by 
union  and  harmony  in  the  North,  the  next  Con- 


gress might  be  so  renovated  as  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Proviso ;  in  which  event,  one  would 
suppose,  it  would  "be  submitted  for  Executive 
action." 

You  have  made  the  grave  charge  against  me, 
of  adopting  the  Cass  doctrine  of  "  non-interven- 
tion? and  of  proving  recreant  to  the  cause  of 
Freedom !  when  you  knew  that  I  prepared  the 
Proviso  resolution,  which  you  approved  in  com- 
mittee, and  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Ohio  Whig  State  Convention  of  January, 
1848 — when  you  knew  that  at  the  National  Con- 
vention, previous  to  offering  your  resolution  on 
the  same  subject,  you  conferred  with  me,  1  ap- 
proved it,  and  urged  its  adoption  by  that  body — 
when  you  knew  that  I  had  uniformly  advocated 
it  on  the  stump — when  you  knew  that  in  the  can- 
vass of  1848  the  only  reason  why  I  would  not  join 
the  Whig  party,  of  which  I  was  always  a  member, 
in  supporting  General  Taylor,  was  that  he  had 
then  given  no  positive  assurance  that  he  would 
not  veto  it — when  you  knew  that  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  I  had  voted  for  Mr.  Root's  reso- 
lution instructing  the  Committee  on  Territories 
to  report  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  New  Mex- 
ico, &c ,  embracing  it — when  you  knew  that,  al- 
though a  new  member  of  this  body,  I  was  among 
the  first  to  speak,  in  no  half-way  terms,  in  favor 
of  its  passage — when  you  knew,  or  might  have 
known,  that  I  have  been  and  am  still  daily 
using  my  feeble  influence  to  procure  its  passage 
through  this  House,  regardless  of  its  fate  else- 
where— and  when  you  knew,  or  might  have 
known,  that  for  these  reasons  I  am  stigmatized 
by  members,  here  not  as  a  "  doughface,"  but  as  an 
"  ultra  uncompromising  Free-Soiler,"  and  by  the 
Daily  Union,  the  Democratic  organ,  as  a  "  rank 
Abolitionist !"  I  leave  it  to  others  to  determine 
what  it  is  you  do,  when  with  such  knowledge  you 
deliberately  publish  such  representations !  My 
respect  for  myself,  as  well  as  for  you,  prevents 
me  from  expressing  my  own  opinion. 

I  will  not  say  that  I  erred  in  giving  you  credit 
for  honesty  of  purpose.  That  would  be  discour- 
teous, if  not  offensive.  But  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  I  might  have  mistaken  the  character 
of  your  mind  when  I  regarded  it  as  capable  of  cor- 
rect and  just  discriminations.  The  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  reader  of  my  communication  to  you 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  at  once  that  I  refused 
to  adopt  "  non-action"  as  a  permanent  principle,  by 
which  we  should  be  controlled,  but  merely  pre- 
sented reasons  to  show  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances "non-action"  would  be  better  for  the 
cause  of  Freedom  than  the  passage  of  a  "  com- 
promise law"  for  the  Territories,  which  was  silent 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  and  that  the  fruits  of 
"  non-action"  were  the  best  results  the  most  san- 
guine Free-Soiler  here  now  expected  from  this 
Congress,  after  all  the  delays  and  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  over  the  question.  This  was 
my  position,  and  I  challenge  you  to  show,  by  any 
facts  or  arguments,  that  such  is  not  the  condition 
of  things  here,  or  to  name  a  single  Free-Soil 
member  of  Congress  who  does  not  admit  it.  I 
contended  that  the  fruits  of  "  non-action"  were 
more  beneficial  to  Freedom  than  those  of  wrong 
action  —  that  is  all;  yet  because  I  would  pre- 
fer the  consequences  of  doing  nothing  to  those  of 
doing  evil,  you  with  great  magnanimity  repudiate 
me  as  a  doughface!  Until  the  Wilmot  Proviso- 
can  be  passed  in  Congress,  I  know  of  no.  better- 


plan  to  secure  Freedom  to  the  Territories  than 
the  President's.  Do  you  know  a  better  one?  If 
you  do,  make  it  known,  and  I  will  adopt  and  sup- 
port it. 

Suppose  that  you  were  a  member  of  Congress, 
my  dear  sir,  and  should  6ee  great  danger  that  a 
bill  with  the  popular  title  of  "  compromise"  would 
be  passed,  which  would  give  the  right,  which  does 
not  exist,  to  take  Slavery  into  Territories  now 
free.  You  would  vote  to  insert  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso. So  will  I.  You  would  vote  against  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  for  the  Territories  which  does  not 
exclude  Slavery.  So  will  I.  If  the  Proviso  failed 
in  the  Senate,  (as  it  has  done  and  will  do.)  and  a 
law  without  it  failed  by  the  opposition  of  your 
vote,  we  should  have  no  law  at  all — the  fruits  of 
non-action,  produced  partly  by  your  vote — as  the 
best  thing  which,  as  a  Free-Soil  man,  you  could 
effect  under  the  existing  circumstances.  And  if  you 
saw,  as  I  see,  the  union  of  the  South,  and  the  dan- 
gerous divieions  among  the  friends  of  Freedom 
in  the  North,  which  threaten  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  cause  in  the  next  Congress,  1  appre- 
hend (believing  you  sincere  in  your  professions)  you 
would  write  and  speak  as  I  have  done,  and  will 
do,  in  favor  of  a  "  union  of  the  friends  of  Free- 
dom for  the  sake  of  Freedom!"  If,  then,  you 
would  do  this  under  such  circumstances,  why  have 
you  not  the  frankness  to  recommend  such  a 
course,  and  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  "  doughface," 
or  to  admit  that  you  are  one  yourself,  and  that 
you  have  "  as  a  sow  returned  from  the  wash 
to  the  wallow  !"  If  you  would  not  so  act,  I  be- 
seech you  to  take  your  light  from  under  the  bushel, 
and  point  out  some  better  means  of  securing  and 
protecting  Human  Rights.  Sir,  let  me  saj',  in 
candor,  that  if  you  could  not  see  the  distinction 
I  made,  you  are  entitled  to  commiseration ;  but 
if,  seeing  it,  you  wilfully  seek  to  misrepresent 
me,  your  course  is  calculated  to  change  the  feel- 
ings of  sincere  respect,  which  I  entertain,  to  those 
of  the  most  profound  contempt  ! 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
Free-Soil  organization  in  Ohio  are  men  of  true 
and  disinterested  patriotism  and  tried  integrity ; 
that  it  is  the  strongest  desire  of  their  hearts,  by 
their  political  and  social  action,  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect the  principles  of  Freedom,  and  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  Slavery.  But  I  am  told,  sir,  that 
there  are  a  few  partisans  who  are  not  actu- 
ated solely  by  the  impulses  of  this  generous  phi- 
lanthropy ;  that  the  system  of  these  few  persons 
is,  so  to  operate  upon  the  mere  prejudices  of  the 
masses,  as  to  keep  up  organizations  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  securing  a  balance  of  power  that  will 
give  them  some  capital  upon  which  to  trade  and 
traffic  with  either  or  both  of  the  old  parties,  for 
the  little  offices  which  are  to  be  distributed.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  say,  nor  will  I  say,  that  this  is 
true,  or  tiat  you  have  given  any  evidence  that 
you  are  of  this  class ;  but,  as  I  write  frankly  and 
freely,  you  will  permit  me  to  suggest,  in  the 
kindest  spirit  and  with  all  due  respect,  that  I 
have  heard  others  intimate  that,  in  refusing  to 
bear  the  Free-Soil  flag  through  Ohio,  in  the 
present  Gubernatorial  campaign,  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause,  when  defeat  was  probable,  and  at  the 
same  time  accepting  the  post  of  Collector  of  Tolls 
on  the  Canal,  which,  it  is  said,  was  secured  for  you 
by  the  removal  of  your  former  friend,  patron, 
aacl  supporter,  through  Democratic  influences,  your 


motives  were  not  wholly  disinterested ;  that  your 
philanthropy  for  the  poor  slave  was  not  altogether 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  "almighty  dollar;" 
and  that  the  well-known  motto  of  your  co-laborer 
and  associate,  that  "  a  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush,"  was,  about  that  time,  as  much  impressed 
on  your  mind  as  the  immortal  principle  alleged 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  "  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal !:;  Knowing  nothing 
about  the  facts,  I  make  no  charges  on  this  point; 
but  if  such  be  the  facts,  insinuations  that  the  po- 
litical course  of  others  is  controlled  by  improper 
"  considerations^  are  certainly  unwise.  If  you  are 
so  averse  to  "  entangling  alliances"  when  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  principle,  your  suggestions 
might  have  greater  weight  among  true-hearted 
Free-Soilers,  if  accompanied  by  practical  demon- 
strations, that  you  also  abjured  them  when  your 
interest  was  involved. 

You  say  that  I  have  sunk  my  consistency  and 
influence  in  the  Taylor  Whig  party  of  Ohio, 
and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 
Upon  this  point  I  must  also  be  indulged  in  a  few 
remarks.  The  difference  here  between  us  seems 
to  be  this  :  I  cannot  condemn  those  who  honestly 
oppose  the  further  extension  of  Slavery,  and  who 
may  differ  with  me  as  to  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  object ;  whilst  you  denounce  all  of  us  as 
unsound  who,  though  advocating  the  same  princi- 
ples you  profess,  cannot  see  how  your  plan  of  divi- 
ding the  friends  of  Freedom,  that  its  opponents  may 
secure  the  power,  is  to  prevent  the  progress  of  Sla- 
very !  Sir,  you  may,  with  a  kind  of  "  I  am  holier 
than  thou"  expression,  read  me  lectures  upon 
consistency  and  political  propriety,  but  permit 
me  to  suspect  that  you  draw  too  heavily  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  Anti-Slavery  men  of  Ohio,  if 
you  presume  that  their  honesty  and  common  sense 
will  not  discover  the  fallacy  of  your  plan.  They 
will  join  you  in  no  such  work  of  destruction,  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  when  every  vote  should  be  so  cast 
as  to  make  its  mark  in  favor  of  Freedom.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  have  already  said,  that  I  regard  the 
proposition  to  extend  Slavery,  as  " paramount  to 
all  other  questions  of  the  day,"  and  I  shall  act  and 
vote  in  accordance  with  this  view,  in  a  way  to 
make  my  vote  count  for  Freedom ;  and  I  very 
much  mistake  the  patriotism  of  the  rank  and  file 
Free-Soilers  of  Ohio  if  they  do  not  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  taken  by  Horace  Mann,  whose 
devotion  to  their  principles  is  quite  as  favorably 
understood  throughout  the  whole  country  as 
yours,  who  says  :  u  I  certainly  would  not  throw 
away  my  vote  on  a  man  whom  I  might  consider  the 
best  of  three  candidates,  when  the  certain  consequence 
would  be  that  the  worst  of  them  would  be  elected)'1 

Upon  what  "  platform  "  is  the  proposed  "union" 
to  be  formed  ?  I  would  say  upon  this  :  1  st.  That 
Congress  should  pass  the  Proviso  if  it  can;  2d.  If 
it  cannot,  it  should  prevent  the  passage  of  any  law 
which  does  not  expressly  prohibit  Slavery,  and  leave 
the  Territories  as  they  are,  with  their  present  exclusion 
of  that  institution,  until  the  Proviso  can  be  passed  by 
Congress,  or  adopted  by  the  People  in  their  State  Con- 
stitutions. This  is  broad  enough  for  every  Free 
Soiler,  and  he  is  not  a  true  friend  to  the  cause,  in 
my  opinion,  who  refuses  to  come  upon  it.  and  yet 
countenances  dissensions  and  divisions  in  the 
North,  without  suggesting  a  better  one. 

In  my  former  letter  I  adverted  to  the  consist- 
ency of  the  Whig  party  of  Ohio  in  its  adherence 
to  the  Anti-Slavery  positions,  and  to  the  fact  that 


the  Democratic  party  has  stood  by  Southern  in- 
terests. There  are  exceptions  in  both  parties — 
some  Whigs  who  oppose  the  Proviso,  and  some 
Democrats  who  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  speak  of  the 
masses,  and  of  the  sentiments  declared  in  their 
State  Conventions.  So  long,  then,  as.  in  my  judg- 
ment. I  can  most  successfully  promote  the  cause  of 
Freedom  by  acting  with  the  Whigs  of  Ohio,  there 
will  I  be  found,  but  no  longer.  When  that  party 
repudiates  its  former  advocacy  of  "  Free  Soil  prin- 
ciples." I  will  repudiate  it,  and  labor  with  what- 
ever party,  in  whatever  sphere,  my  efforts  promise 
the  greatest  success. 

The  chief  offence  which  you  charge  on  the 
Whigs  of  Ohio  is,  that  in  1S48  they  endeavored 
to  elect  General  Taylor,  and  did  not  join  you  in 
supporting  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Without  underta- 
king to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  this  charge,  I 
cannot  perceive  the  force  of  the  objection  when  I 
remember  that  it  has  been  admitted  by  intelligent 
Free-Soilers  who  advocated  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that 
one  great  purpose  in  selecting  him  as  their  candi- 
date was,  to  take  enough  Democrats  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  from  General  Cass  to  give 
those  States  to  General  Taylor,  and  thus  secure 
his  election.  If  this  be  true,  (and  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe  it.)  the  object  was  a  common  one. 
At  all  events,  it  seems  that  "  divide  and  conquer," 
proved  the  successful  rule  of  action.  The  Van 
Buren  men  "divided"  the  Democracy  in  those 
States,  whilst  the  Taylor  men  '•'  conquered "  it ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  intended, 
every  intelligent  politician  must  know  that  it  was 
the  Free-Soil  movement  which  took  from  the  De- 
mocracy Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  gave  them 
to  General  Taylor,  and  secured  his  election  over 
General  Cass.  The  difference  is  simply  this, 
that  the  Free-Soilers  in  those  States,  avowing 
themselves  against  an  extension  of  Slavery,  did 
indirectly  elect  General  Taylor,  whilst  the  Tay- 
lor Whigs  in  Ohio,  avowing  themselves  for  Free- 
Soil  measures,  endeavored  to  elect  him  by  a  di- 
rect vote !  These  being  the  facts,  and  the  de- 
feat of  General  Cass,  and  the  consequent  election 
of  General  Taylor,  being  the  common  purpose, 
and  having  been  accomplished  by  your  joint  ac- 
tion, although  by  different  means,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  as  his  Administration  is  now  denounced  by 
Southern  men  as  a  "  Free-Soil  concern?  and  has 
given  the  Slave  influence  no  advantages  over  Free 
Soil,  further  crimination  and  recrimination  is  un- 
profitable, if  not  unjust.  The  same  reasons  ought 
to  modify,  somewhat,  the  asperity  of  those  Taylor 
Whigs  who  denounce  with  so  much  bitterness  the 
action  of  Free-Soilers. 

All  of  us  well  know  that  in  184S  General  Tay- 
lor's opinion  upon  the  Proviso  was  not  known, 
whilst  Mr.  Van  Buren's  official  record  was  not 
very  full  of  evidences  of  devotion  to  Free-Soil 
measures.  Aside,  then,  from  the  view  just  pre- 
sented, as  between  the  two,  the  choice  was  between 
taking  a  man,  without  knowing  positively  what 
he  would  do,  and  one  whose  former  life  was  not  a 
sure  guaranty  of  fidelity  to  the  cause.  Admitting, 
as  I  do,  that  in  their  desire  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  principles,  the  friends  of  each  were  sincere, 
I  cannot  find  reason  to  join  anybody  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  either. 

But  before  either  you  or  I  raise  a  cry  of  con- 
demnation against  either  the  Taylor  Whigs  of 
Ohio  or  against  the  Van  Buren  men,  should  we 
not,  if  just  men,  examine  fully  our  own  acts,  and 


ascertain  what  would  now  have  been  our  position 
and  our  responsibilities,  had  we,  in  June,  1848,  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  our  purposes. 

You  allude  to  the  Philadelphia,  or.  as  you  de- 
sire to  designate  it,  the  "  Slaughter-house  "  Con- 
vention. I  remember  it  well,  and  long  will  it  be 
before  I  forget  what  we  would  have  done  if  we 
had  had  the  power.  We  would  have  nominated 
Henry  Clay.  I  have  said,  and  say  again,  that  I 
never  have  approved,  and  never  will  approve,  the 
means  resorted  to  to  control  the  action  of  that 
body,  nor  its  silence  upon  the  great  questions  in- 
volved in  the  canvas3.  1  will  never  take  back  one 
word  of  my  description  of  it,  to  which  you  so  flat- 
teringly allude.  You  and  I  were  Wilmot  Proviso 
delegates,  and  voted  for  General  Scott;  yet  nei- 
ther of  us  can  forget  how  ardently  we  labored  to 
produce  such  an  union  on  Mr.  Clay  as  would  de- 
feat the  nomination  of  General  Taylor !  Our 
votes  were  both  ready  to  be  cast  for  Mr.  Clay 
whenever  they  could  effect  his  nomination.  If 
we  had  succeeded,  we  would  both  have  labored  for 
his  election  with  a  zeal  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  Taylor  man  in  Ohio.  I  am  not  arrogating 
too  much,  perhaps,  when  I  claim  that  our  pur- 
poses were  sincere  and  patriotic.  Our  judgments 
then  told  us  that  Mr.  Clay  was  the  most  reliable 
on  the  Slavery  Question,  of  the  two.  But,  sir, 
imagine  that  with  the  new  lights  before  us,  we 
should  have  been  called  on  to  nominate  a  candi- 
date in  June,  1850  —our  choice  confined  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor  and  Henry  Clay.  The  former  gives 
a  pledge  that  he  will  not  veto  the  action  of  Con- 
gress if  it  excludes  Slavery  from  the  Territories  ; 
that  he  will  recommend  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia as  a  State,  with  a  Constitution  embracing  the 
principle  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  excluding 
Slavery,  and  "  non-action  "  as  to  the  Territories, 
until  their  people  (who  are  known  to  be  opposed 
to  that  institution)  shall  form  State  Constitutions 
for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Clay  de- 
clares his  policy  to  be  a  "  Compromise  "  bill  based 
upon  the  Cass  doctrine  of  "non-intervention," 
improved  by  an  express  provision  that  the  people, 
through  their  Territorial  Legislature,  shall  not 
exclude  Slavery  by  law — the  payment  to  Texas 

of millions    of  dollars    for    territory  to 

which  she  has  no  title,  together  with  a  law,  under 
which  a  loafer  in  New  Orleans  could  force  from 
his  family  and  his  home  in  Ohio  a  free  colored 
man,  without  a  trial  by  jury  !  Which  of  the  two 
would  you  prefer  1  I  present  this  view  to  you 
to  show  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  our 
efforts,  if  successful — to  show  you  to  what  ends 
Executive  influences  would  have  been  wielded,  had 
we  nominated,  and  the  Free-Soil  Whigs  of  Ohio 
elected,  our  favorite  in  1848 — Henry  Clay !  You 
have  made  the  grand  discovery  that  "  breathing 
the  free  air  of  Ohio  "  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
a  man's  patriotism,  as  well  as  his  political  sa- 
gacity. You  seem  to  think,  too,  that  you  have 
been  more  blessed  in  this  way,  for  the  last  six 
months,  than  I.  Let  me  ask  you,  then,  whether 
you  will  not  frankly  join  with  me  in  confessing  that 
if  we  had  succeeded  with  Mr.  Clay,  by  our  votes 
as  delegates  in  the  Slaughter-house  Convention, 
we  would  not  have  done  infinitely  more  harm  to 
the  cause  of  Freedom,  as  we  understand  it,  than 
the  Whigs  and  Free-Soilers  have  done  by  their 
election  of  General  Taylor  1  This  being  our  po- 
sition, and  these  the  developments  of  time,  allow 
me  most  humbly  to  suggest,  that  we  have  not  any 


very  extraordinary  right  to  elaim  a  greater  de- 
gree of  political  foresight  than  those  you  com- 
pliin  of.  and  that  a  proper  delicacy  on  our  part 
should  induce  us  to  be  sparing  in  our  condemnation 
of  those  who,  to  siy  the  lea.-t  of  it.  have  not  done 
as  much  evil  as  we  should  have  doue  if  we  could. 

There  may  be  something  in  "  breathing  that 
free  sir''  at  the  -  collector's  office.  Lock  No.  4." 
which  enables  you  to  understand  men  and  move- 
ments here  better  than  I  do  ;  but  you  will  never- 
theless pardon  me  for  saying  that  you  could  find 
no  Free-Soiler  here  who  will  not  declare,  by  his 
votes  and  otherwise,  that  he  regards  the  policy  of 
General  Taylor  as  infinitely  more  beneficial  to 
Free-Soil  measures  than  that  either  of  Mr.  Clay 
or  General  Cass,  and  General  Taylor  as  a  much 
fiafer  man  for  the  North  than  either  of  them. 

Your  influence  may  have  the  effect  to  •'  seduce 
some  honest  Free-Soil  men  "  from  their  true  duty 
in  this  crisis;  but  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  effects  of  these  Northern  divisions 
which  you  desire  to  keep  up.  and  which  I  pro- 
pose should  be  healed,  will  be  somy  felt.  When 
the  South,  united,  shall  come  into  the  nest  Con- 
gress, and  Northern  dissensions  shall  have  sent 
their  doughfaces  her?  to  aid  them — when  the 
black  flag  of  slavery  shall  have  been  carried  by 
the  power  of  compromise  and  of  law  over  terri- 
tory that  has  hitherto  teen  free — you  may  feel 
that  mere  party  divisions,  not  founded  on  a  dif- 
ference of  principle,  but  in  name  merely,  were  un- 
wise. I  have  for  the  present  discharged  my  duty, 
and  solemnly  sounded  the  alarm,  giving  my  hum- 
ble views,  without  desiring  to  dictate  to  others. 

As  it  is  my  purpose  to  publish  the  contents  of 
this  letter  to  my  constituents,  I  wish  my  positions 
to  be  distinctly  understood  : 

I.  As  the  question  of  slavery  involves  a  great 
moral  principle,  I  believe  its  importance  para- 
mount to  all  others,  and  I  shall  vote  and  act  upon 
it  in  accordance  with  this  opinion,  without  re- 
gard to  my  former  associations  or  to  the  character 
of  present  or  future  political  organizations,  when 
they  come  in  conflict  with  my  own  opinion  of 
right. 

II.  I  believe  the  Wiimot  Proviso  to  be  consti- 
tutional and  expedient,  and  I  will  use  my  vote 
and  all  fair  and  honorable  means  to  procure  its 
passage,  regardless  of  the  threats  of  dissolution 
from  one  quarter  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  unfound- 
ed expressions  of  fear  from  the  other.  I  will  aid 
in  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  an  expression  of  public  sentiment,  even 
if  certain  of  its  defeat  in  the  Senate. 

III.  Until  the  Proviso  can  be  applied  to  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  by  Congress,  I 
regard  "'non-action"  as  more  acceptable  than 
any  "  compromise  "  law  for  the  Territories,  which 
is  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Hence,  I  will 
oppose  any  such  law,  though  the  result  of  Con- 
gressional action  may  be  the  same  to  the  Terri- 
tories as  if  there  had  been  no  action  at  all. 

IV.  As  slavery  is  a  State  institution.  I  am  op- 
posed to  all  lav**  or  systems  from  which  it  may 
derive  the  support  of  the  General  Government, 
yet  I  am  equally  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  abol- 
ish the  institution  in  the  States  where  it  exists 
under  the  Constitution,  without  the  consent  of 
the  people  of  those  States. 

V.  Although  willing  to  give  to  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  any  fair  law  under  their  consti- 
tutional  right  ia    regard   to    "fugitives   from 


labor,''  yet  I  will  oppose  the  passage  of  Mr. 
Clay's  fugitive  bill,  or  any  other  which  does 
uot  secure  to  the  alleged  fugitive  the  right,  of  trial 
by  jury,  wherever  he  may  be  arrested  as  such,  if 
he  claims  to  be  a  free  man* 

VI.  Although  1  believe  that  the  national  char- 
acter of  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties 
is,  or  will  be,  partially  if  not  wholly  destroyed, 
until  these  questions  are  settled  ;  yet  as  the  Whig 
party  of  Ohio  has  uniformly  declared  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  in  relation  to  sla- 
very as  a  tenet  of  its  faith,  and  the  Democratic 
party  has  uniformly  repudiated  it,  I  regard  it  as 
the  duty  of  the  friends  of  Freedom  to  sustain  the 
former  in  preference  to  the  latter,  so'  long  as  it  re- 
mains true  to  the  principles  it  has  professed,  and 
as  circumstances  shall  clearly  indicate  that  one  or 
the  other  of  these  parties  must  have  the  political  power 
of  the  State.  The  importance  of  a  combination  of 
the  true  friends  of  Freedom,  by  whatever  party 
name  they  may  have  been  called,  is  made  manifest 
by  the  union  of  both  parties  in  the  South,  which 
shows  that  the  crisis  is  upon  us. 

VII.  The  people  of  California  and  New  Mexico 
having  adopted  State  Constitutions  embracing  the 
principle  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  I  am  in  favor 
of  their  immediate  admission  into  the  Union,  dis- 
connected from  any  other  measure. 

VIII.  I  will  sustain  all  constitutional  measures 
of  the  Executive  to  promote  what  I  have  always 
regarded  the  policy  of  the  Whig  party  of  Ohio, 
and  especially  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  State 
of  Texas  from  taking  forcible  possession  of  any 
portion  of  the  territory  in  dispute  between  that 
State  and  New  Mexico. 

These  contain  substantially  the  sentiments  I 
have  uniformly  entertained,  and,  as  I  believe,  con- 
sistently advocated,  with  some  zeal,  on  all  proper 
occasions  and  in  all  proper  ways,  as  my  votes  and 
published  addresses  will  prove.  I  have  no  new- 
born love  for  them  like  that  of  those  who,  having 
supported  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican 
war,  and  kindred  measures,  would  now  have  the 
public  consider  me  as  "  unsound? 

For  maintaining  these  positions  I  am  repre- 
sented here  by  Southern  men  as  an  ::  ultra  Free- 
Soiler,"  and  by  the  "  Daily  Union,"  the  organ  of 
the  Democratic  party,  as  an  "  ardent  advocate  of 
Abolitionism,  Wilmot-Provisoism,  and  Free- 
Soilism."  and  as  one  who  probably  "  threw  away 
his  vote  on  Birney,  Giddings,  or  Frederick  Doug- 
las,"  and  at  the  same  time  am  represented  at 
home,  by  yourself  and  by  papers  professing  to  be 
advocates  of  "  Free  Soil,"  as  a  "  doughface  !"  I 
have  endured  such  things,  and  seen  such  incon- 
sistencies before,  and  if  there  are  those  who  have 
not  yet  learned  that  they  have  no  terrors  for  me, 
let  them  know  it  now.  Whenever  and  wherever 
my  judgment  point3  me  to  a  duty  I  should  per- 
form, that  duty,  if  in  the  range  of  my  power,  shall 
be  discharged  without  fear  as  to  consequences.  In 
this  crisis,  "  I  tread  no  backward  step  .'■'  I  shall 
now  and  hereafter  recommend  to  all  men.  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere,  who  are  truly  opposed  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  slave  power,  '•  Union  and  Harmony, 
for  tla.Q  sake  of  Freedom."  regardless  alike  of  the 
assaults  of  such  Free-Soilers  (if  there  are  such) 
as  may  regard  the  success  of  mere  party  organiza- 
tion as  more  important  than  the  triumph  of  Free- 
dom, and  of  faint-hearted  Whigs  (if  there  are 
such)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  taunts  of  whining 
demagogues  and  Democratic  doughfaces  on  the 


other.  If  I  am  rewarded  with  a  continuation  of 
ungenerous  insinuations  from  yourself,  or  malig- 
nant assaults  from  the  party  press,  these  will  be 
no  new  wrongs  to  me,  and  I  shall  at  least,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  storm,  derive  those  inde- 
scribable enjoyments  which  an  approving  con- 
science alone  can  give,  and  which  the  stealthy 
hand  of  defamation  cannot  take  from  me. 
Very  truly  yours,  &c, 

LEWIS  D.  CAMPBELL. 


Since  the  foregoing  letter  was  written,  Presi- 
dent Taylor  has  died.  He  has  been  called  to 
answer  before  a  Tribunal  that  will  do  him  jus- 
tice. Millard  Fillmore  is  now  the  President.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  judge  his  Administration,  as  I 
have  that  of  General  Taylor,  without  prejudice, 
by  its  fruits.  If  its  acts  are  such  as  I  can  sup- 
port, I  will  approve  them.  If  otherwise,  I  stand 
ready  to  oppose  it.  You  will  remember  that  Mr. 
Fillmore  was  your  first  choice  for  Vice  President 
at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  that  you  voted 
for  him  in  all  the  ballotings,  and  that  Free-Soil- 
ers  in  Ohio,  on  the  Whig  side,  would  willingly 
have  supported  him,  had  he  not  been  connected 
with  the  nomination  of  G  eneral  Taylor.  He  is 
a  Northern  man,  has  never  bought,  sold,  nor 
owned  a  slave,  and  has  never  been  connected  or 
associated  with  Slavery.  If  his  Administration 
is  in  favor  of  the  immediate  and  unconditional 
admission  of  California  and  New  Mexico ;  if  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Executive  is  used  to 
prevent  the  aggressions  of  Texas  upon  New  Mex- 
ico ;  and  his  influence  is  not  wielded  to  control 
legislation — should  not  you,  who  aided  to  place 
him  in  this  position,  give  him  your  support  1 

' L.  D.  C. 

APPENDIX. 

The  following  correspondence  will  show  that  sev- 
eral Senators  and  Representatives,  who  have  been 
regarded  as  uncompromising  opponents  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Slavery,  entertain  views  similar  to  those 
expressed  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Tilden. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  Tuesday,  July  2,  1850. 
Dear  Sir  :    I  take  the  libert-    of  asking  you  to  state 
whether  the  following  propositions  are  not,  in  yonr  opinion, 
correct : 

1.  That  the  Wilmot  Proviso  cannot  pass  the  United  States 
Senate,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted. 

2.  That  the  true  policy  of  the  friends  of  Freedom  in 
Congress,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  (o  procure  the 
unconditional  and  immediate  admission  of  California  as  a 
free  State,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  law  for  terri- 
torial organizations,  which  does  not  contain  a  positive  pro- 
hibition of  Slavery,  until  there  is  power  in  both  branches 
of  Congress  to  pass  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  or  until  the  people 
of  the  Territories  shall  form  State  Constitutions. 

3.  That,  now  that  the  power  of  the  South  is  brought  into 
Congress,  united  against  the  restriction  of  Slavery,  it  is  the 
solemn  duty  of  all  parties  in  the  North,  who  are  opposed  to 
its  extension,  to  unite  in  supporting  candidates  who  are 
reliable  friends  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  as  the  restriction  of 
Slavery  to  its  present  limits  is  a  meafure  paramount  in 
importance  to  any  and  all  the  questions  which  have  hitherto 
divided  parties. 

For  assuming  these  positions,  I  have  been  denounced  by 
a  paper  calling  itself  "Free  Soil,"  as  "a  traitor  to  the 
cause  of  Freedom,"  and  I  have  to  ask  you  the  favor  of  an 
immediate  reply  for  publication. 

Very  truly,  yours,  &c,  L.  D.  Campbell. 

Washington,  July  2,  1850. 
Hon.  L  D.  Campbell  : 

Sir  :  I  received  your  letter  of  this  date  a  few  moments 
since,  and  agreeably  to  your  request  I  answer  it  immedi- 
ately. 


You  inquire,  first,  whether  the  Ordinance  of  '87  ean  pass 
the  present  Senate  in  a  Territorial  bill. 

The  votes  taken  on  the  proposition  during  the  present 
session  answer  the  question  in  the  negative.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose there  can  be  any  doubt  on  that  point  I  consider  any 
effort  to  pass  the  Proviso  through  the  Senate,  as  now  consti- 
tuted as  hopeless. 

As  to  your  second  question,  I  answer :  I  co.iceive  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  keep  the  free  territory  acquired, 
from  Mexico  in  its  present  condition — that  is,  with  Slavery 
excluded — and  to  that  end,  whenever  Congress  proceeds  to 
legislate  for  such  Territories,  Slavery  should  be  prohibited 
by  positive  enactment.  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  either 
branch  of  Congress  to  enact  the  Proviso,  although  the  other 
branch  of  Congress  might  disagree  to  the  measure.  As  the 
Senate  will  not  agree  to  such  a  bill  if  the  House  should  pass 
it,  and  adhere  to  its  position,  the  bill  would  fall,  of  course, 
by  the  disagreement  of  the  two  Houses.  I  conceive  it  to  he 
the  duty  of  the  friends  of  the  Ordinance  of  '87  to  leave  the 
Territories  in  their  present  condition,  with  the  laws  in  force 
when  we  received  them,  rather  than  organize  them  without 
the  Proviso.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  position  by  the  re- 
cent conduct  of  California,  who  I  as  (in  default  of  legislation 
by  Congress)  organized  a  State  Government  and  settled  the 
question  of  Slavery  im  the  only  way  in  which,  under  our 
system,  it  ever  can  be  finally  settled,  that  is,  by  the  author- 
ity of  a  State  Constitution.  I  feel  quite  sure  New  Mexico 
will  follow  her  example.  Indeed,  we  have  recent  intelli- 
gence from  Santa  Fe  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  State 
Government  is  at  this  moment  formed  by  the  People  of  New 
Mexico. 

As  to  your  third  inquiry,  I  suppose  no  one  who  regards 
the  extension  of  Slavery  to  free  territory  as  wrong,  can  hes- 
itate in  ranking  that  question  as  paramount  in  importance 
to  any  other.  All  such  should  unite  in  the  support  of  can- 
didates who  agree  with  them  on  this  subject. 

I  consider  it  amongst  the  enormities  of  which  our  times 
are  unhappily  too  fruitful,  that  you  should  be  charged  with 
being  false  to  the  sentiments  advocated  by  the  friends  of 
the  Proviso  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  It  can 
be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  that  partisan  zeal  which,  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  ef  its  madness,  renders  its  subjects  blind  to  the- 
truth.  Yours,  truly, 

Thos.  Corwin. 

Washington,  July  6, 1850. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  An  apology  for  my  delay  in  answering 
yonr  letter  of  the  2d  is  due  to  you,  but  you  are  well  aware 
of  the  manifold  engagements  which  continually  oppress  me. 

I  trust  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  declining  to  give  cate- 
gorical answers  to  the  three  questions  which  you  have  pro- 
pounded to  me.  My  reason  for  this  course  is,  that  I  think 
the  error  of  th<?  friends  of  Freedom  throughout  the  United 
States  has  consisted  chiefly  in  establishing,  or  attempting 
to  establish  tests,  creeds,  and  platforms,  which  has  resulted 
seldom  in  making  one  comprehensive  enough,  and  exact 
enough,  to  secure  geueral  assent,  and,  frequently,  in  distract- 
ing controversies,  hindering  and  delaying  the  cause  that  all 
desired  to  promote.  My  own  rule  of  action  has  been  to  do  alt 
that  I  rightfully  could  to  promote  the  rause  according  to  my 
own  judgment,  without  controversy  with  others  engaged  in 
it,  whatever  their  particular  views  or  associations  might  be. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  gather  from  my  published  senti- 
ments a  near  coincidence  of  opinion  with  those  you  have  ad- 
vanced. Vet,  I  would  not  even  seem  willing  to  exact  con- 
currence from  others. 

But  I  can  truly  and  safely  say.  my  dear  sir,  that  if  you 
are  not  entitled  to  be  considered  firm,  faithful,  and  de- 
voted to  the  great  cause,  I  know  not  who  among  us  is  so. 
The  firmness  of  Free-Soil  men  of  all  parties  in  Congress  is- 
most  gratifying.  I  am,  with  much  respect  and  esteem, 
Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

William  H.  Seward. 

Hon.  L-  D.  Campbell, 

House  of  Representatives. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington  July  3,  1850. 

Dear  Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  make  an  early- 
reply  to  the  queries  contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday. 

Your  first  proposition,  up  jn  which  my  opinion  is  solicited, 
is,  "  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso  cannot  pass  the  United  States 
Senate,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted."  Of  this  allegation. 
I  can  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  siiice  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ators have  avowed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Proviso 
and  have  more  than  once  voted  against  it,  I  do  no:  see  how 
any  person  can  assert  the  contrary. 

Your  second  proposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  course 
of  action  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  and  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, just  and  correct.  It  is  the  right  of  California  to  be  im- 
mediately admitted  as  a  State,  into  the  Union,  and  the  voice- 
cf  the  country  is  not  doubtful  upon  the  propriety  of  h«r 


framing  in  unconditionally  and  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 
1  am  anxious  to  spare  no  exertions  to  accomplish  this  desi 
rable  object. 

Ought  we  to  oppose  every  law  for  Territorial  organiza- 
tion, unless  it  contain  a  positive  prohibitiou  of  Slavery  7 
I  think  we  ous?ht  to  do  so.  The  Mexican  laws  onght  to  be 
sufficient  to  prohibit  Slavery,  but  they  are  boldly  assailed 
by  the  advocates  of  the  extension  of  Slavery,  and  are  denied 
to  have  any  emciSncy  unless  sanctioned  by  a  positive  en- 
actment of  the  Proviso  by  the  American  Congress.  The 
course  of  the  discussion  upon  the  territorial  question,  and 
the  positions  generally  taken  by  the  South,  show  that  the 
formation  of  Territorial  Governments  without  a  positive 
prohibition  o<  Slavery  will  be  taken  as  a  triumph  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  Slavery,  and  that  thereupon  they 
will  demand  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
tects Slavery  in  our  new  acquisitions.  Under  thes?  circum- 
stances, I  propose  to  myself  to  vote  against  any  Territorial 
organization  which  does  not  embrace  positive  exclusion  of 
this  institution. 

In  regard  to  your  only  remaining  inquiry,  I  say,  briefly, 
that  I  consider  opposition  to  the  extension  of  Slavery  to  be 
paramount  in  importance  to  all  other  political  questions ; 
and  that  where  a  combination  of  the  numbers  of  the  old 
parties  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  election  to  office 
of  friends  of  the  Proviso,  I  think  such  combination  ought 
to  take  place. 

Respectfully  and  "truly  yours,  Amos  Tuck  . 

Hon.  L.  D.  Campbell. 

House  of  Representatives,  July  3,  1850. 
Hon.  L.  D.  Campbell: 

Dear  Sir  :  You  ask  me  a  series  of  questions,  the  first  of 
which  is,  whether  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  (so  called,)  can  pass 
the  United  States  Senate,  as  that  body  is  at  present  cvnsti 
tuted;— by  which  1  suppose  you  mean,  during  the  present 
Congress,  and  before  any  change  among  its  members  shall 
occur. 

On  the  5th  of  June  last,  Mr.  Seward  moved  to  amend  the 
Compromise  Mil,  by  inserting  the  Proviso,  and  the  motion 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  33  to  23.  On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Walker 
moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  prohibiting  peon  slavery  or  ser- 
vitude, and  his  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  32  to  20.  These 
votes  are  a  fair  specimen  of  many  which  have  been  given  on 
the  subject.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  Proviso  will  not 
piss  the  Senate,  "  as  at  present  constituted,"  without  some 
special  interference  as  sudden  as  that  which  happened  to 
Saul  on  his  way  to  Damascus. 

2.  I  think  the  true  policy  of  the  friends  of  Freedom,  in 
Congress,  is  to  admit  i  alifornia  as  a  State,  during  the  pres- 
ent session ;  though  I  cannot  doubt,  if  she  is  kept  out  of  the 
Union  by  the  opposition  of  Southern  gentlemen,  it  will  make 
her  abhor  slavery  all  the  more  intensely.  I  would  admit  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  State,  unconnected  with  any  other  subject,  un- 
less it  should  be  the  congenial  one  of  admitting  New  Mexico 
as  a  State,  at  the  same  time.  I  would  vote  for  no  Territo- 
rial Government  which  did  not  contain  a  prohibition  of  sla- 
very;— deeming  it  to  be  a  far  less  evil,  to  be  unorganized, 
and  even  exposed  to  Indian  depredations,  without  slavery, 
than  to  be  organized,  with  it,  or  with  exposure  to  it. 

3.  I  think  the  great  question  of  the  continuance  of  Free- 
dom in  the  Territories,  or  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
them,  to  be  paramount  to  any  other  question,  on  which  po- 
litical parties  are  divided  I  ought  to  -dd,  however,  that  I 
do  not  consider  this  question  at  all  incompatible  with,  or 
antagonistic  to,  many  most  important  questions,  in  which 
the  economical  welfare  of  the  country  is  involved. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  course  for  the  friends  of  Freedom 
to  pursue,  under  existing  circnmstances,  is  to  vote  for  the 
truest  anti  extensionist  who  can  be  elected.  I  certainly 
would  not  throw  away  my  vote  on  a  man  whom  I  might  c  n- 
sider  the  best  of  three  candidates,  when  the  certain  conse- 
quence would  be  the  election  of  the  worst.  I  have  observed 
that  those  who  say  they  will  not  take  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
often  accept  the  greatest  of  three; — their  own  course  being 
the  third. 

I  regret  to  hear  that  you  have  been  "denounced"  by  any 
body  or  party  of  men  in  your  State,  If  any  man  has  shown 
himself,  by  his  votes  and  acts,  to  be  a  truer  friend  to  Free- 
dom than  you  have,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  him.  Your 
only  acts,  to  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  any  man  could  object, 
were  the  few  complimentary  votes  which  you  gave  for  me 
before  the  House  was  organized.  But  I  hold  these  to  rave 
been  among  the  highest  proofs  of  your  love  of  Freedom,  how- 
ever disparaging  to  your  judgment  in  its  exercise. 

Very  truly  and  sincerely,  yours,  &c,     Horace  Mann. 

House  op  Representatives,  Julytfi,  1850. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  to  day's  date. 

In  reply  to  the  propositions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
aa  affirmative  answer;  providing,  always,  that  the  candi- 


date is  in  good  standing,  and  believes  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment withdrawing  at  once  all  its  support  to  slavery. 

With  great  regard,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Durkeb. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Campbell,  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  July  2,  1850. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  letter  of  this  date.  I  have 
well  considered  all  your  propositions,  and  very  freely  answer 
them  all  in  the  affirmative. 

I  had  little  expected  to  find  you  denounced  as  recreant  to 
Freedom,  while  the  South  and  the  Doughfaces  here  look 
upon  you  as  ultra  Free-Soil.  I  consider  your  position  juBt 
right.    With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thaddeus  Stevens. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Campbell,  Washington. 

Messrs.  Hale  and  Chase  of  the  Senate,  and 
Messrs.  Allen,  Booth.  Giddings,  Preston  King, 
Wilmot,  and  Julian,  of  the  House,  were  similarly 
addressed.  Messrs.  Hale  and  Allen  have  not  re- 
plied. The  replies  of  Messrs.  Chase  and  Booth 
are  withheld,  at  their  request.  Mr.  King  endorses 
Mr.  Wilmot's  letter.  The  replies  of  Messrs.  Wil- 
mot and  Julian  were  published  by  them  at  the 
same  time  I  received  them,  and  therefore  need  not 
be  republished  here. 

To  prevent  a  misunderstanding  of  the  views  of 
some  of  these  gentlemen,  I  addressed  to  Senator 
Seward  and  to  Messrs.  Wilmot  and  Julian  the 
following  note,  hoping  to  receive  from  each  of 
them  a  definite  reply,  which  would  not  be  capable 
of  perversion  and  misconstruction.  The  two  lat- 
ter gentlemen  do  not  answer  ;  but  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Seward  for  a  distinct  reply : 

House  of  Reps.,  Washington.  July  11,  1850. 

Sir  :  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  your  letter  to 
me,  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  inquire  whether  in  your 
opinion  there  is  any  better  way  to  secure  Freedom  to  the 
Territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  so  long  as  all  our  efforts 
to  pass  through  Congress  a  law  for  their  organization  em- 
bracing the  Wilmot  Proviso  shall  fail,  than  that  of  the  late 
President,  of  leaving  them  without  any  other  law  than  that 
which  may  now  be  in  force. 

Very  truly  yours,  &c,  L.  D.  Campbell. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  United  States  Senate. 

Washikgton.  July  14,  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  the  speech  which  I  made  in  the  Senate 
on  the  2d  instant,  I  declared  mypuriose  to  adhere  to  the 
last  in  the  effort  to  exclude  Slavery  from  the  Territories  by 
public  enactment,  and  my  purpose,  further,  if  this  effort 
should  fail,  not  to  vote  for  a  law  organizing  the  Territories 
without  the  Proviso;  bat  to  fall  back  on  the  action  of  the 
Territories  themselves,  as  I  had  done  in  the  case  of  Califor- 
nia, and  as  was  recommended  by  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States  with  consummate  wisdom.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  have  seen  nothing  to  change  these  views  as  the 
rule  of  ray  own  action ;  but  1  do  not  even  incline  to  pre- 
scribe my  own  opinion  for  the  adoption  of  others. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Seward. 

Hon.  L  D   Campbell,  House  of  Representatives. 

DEMOCRATIC  APPEAL! 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
Daily  Union  of  Washington  city,  the  organ  of  the 
Democratic  party,  of  June  29th,  1850.  I  recom- 
mend them  to  the  deliberate  attention  of  all  par- 
ties in  Ohio. 

"  THE  CURTAIN  WITHDRAWN  BY  AN  M.  C. 

"  We  find  in  the  Morgan  {Ohio)  Herald  of  the  20th  inst. 
an  important  letter  from  the  Hon.  Lewis  D  Campbell,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Its  author  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  of  course 
in  consultation  with  the  Whig,  Abolition,  and  Free-Soil  par- 
ties. He  has  been  behind  the  scenes;  and  of  course  he  is 
well  qualified  to  give  an  account  Of  what  is  happening  there. 
His  letter,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  an  important 
revelation,  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly.  If  our  space  per- 
mitted, we  would  publish  it  in  full;  but  circumstances 
compel  us  to  content  ourselves  with  extracts  from  it. 


"  It  is  perhaps  known  that  Mr  Campbe'l  is  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  abolitionism,  Wiimot-Provisoism,  and  Free-Soil- 
ism.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in 
1848,  and  there  offered  a  resolution  declaring  that  no  one 
should  be  entitled  to  the  nomination  who  was  not  fully 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  Whig  principles,  and  assent- 
ed to  another  declaring,  ss  the  sentiment  of  the  Wfcig  party, 
that  slavery  should  not  be  extended;  and  in  his  lettler  he 
mentions  the  fast  that  those  resolutions  were  defeated 
through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Toombs,  Stephens,  Cabell, 
Clingman,  and  others.  He  also  says,  in  the  language  of 
complaint,  that  General  Taylor,  whose  position  on  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  was  unknown,  received  the  nomination  of  the 
Slaughter-House  Convention.  He  distrusted  General  Tay- 
lor so  far  that  he  would  not  vote  for  him.  Even  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  Free-Soilism  did  not  satisfy  his  urgent  longings. 
The  very  name  of  Cass  was  hateful  to  bim.  In  short,  none 
of  the  candidates  presented  to  the  people  went  far  enough 
fot  him ;  and  we  are  left  iu  doubt  whether  he  voted  at  a'l,  or 
threw  his  vote  away  on  Biruey,  Giddings,  or  Frederick 
Doug'as. 

,:  Such  is  part  first  of  Mr.  Campbell's  letter  It  is  clearly 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  deep,  fervent,  and  constant 
love  for  Free-Soilism,  and  his  early  and  unconquerable  at- 
tachment to  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  in  order  to  justify  his 
refusal  to  vote  for  General  Taylor.         *         *        *        * 

"  Mr.  Campbell  alludes  to  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Toombs  and  those  Southern  gentlemen  above  mentioned, 
who  were  opposed  to  anti-slavery  pledges  from  the  Whig 
candidate.  He  argues,  with  great  force,  from  that  conrse, 
that  they  have  become  satisfied  that  they  were  mistaken 
as  to  the  position  of  General  Taylor  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion.     ********** 

"  Such  is  Mr.  Campbell's  arg-  mett ;  and  it  amounts  to  a 
direct  assertion,  from  one  behind  the  scents,  that  those 
Southern  gentlemen  who  supported  General  Taylor  on  the 
faith  of  his  two  hundred  slaves  have  cheated  themselves; 
and  that,  argument  contains  a  well-merited  ta?int  on  the 
Southern  Whig  party  for  its  successful  effort  to  elect  Taylor 
and  Filmore,  without  pledges  or  promises  with  regad  to  the 
slavery  question.  The  Northern  Whigs  were  willing  to 
have  the  matter  understood;  but  Southern  Whigs,  knowing 
well  that  any  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention would  be  adverse  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
South,  demanded  and  obtained  the  priviledge  of  fighting  in 
th  e  dark.  The  people  of  the  South  were  duped,  deceived,  and 
betrayed. 

"  Mr.  Campbell's  first  point  is,  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
eo  nomine,  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  present  session. 

"  This  point  being  assumed,  Mr.  Campbell  has  but  little 
difficulty  in  proving  by  his  other  two  points  that  General 
Taylor's  recommendation  is  the  best  practicable  thing  for 
the  friends  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

''  The  Second  point  is,  that  the  unconditional  admission  of 
California  as  recommended  by  the  President,  with  the  de- 
feat of  territorial  bills  in  accordance  with  the  same  plan,  will 
allow  the  anti-slavery  agitation  to  continue  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  so  that  they  may  in  time  send  a 
del.  gation  to  Washington  which  will  vote  down  the  South, 
and  fasten  the  Wilmot  Proviso  on  the  statute-book. 

"  The  plan,  therefore,  of  the  sympathizers— of  the  Aboli- 
tionists and  the  Administrationists — is  the  same:  1.  Admit 
California  unconditionally;  2.  Defeat  any  Territorial  bill 
which  organizes  Territorial  Government,  which  is  stripped 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso ;  and,  3.  If  these  Territories  should 
form  a  State  Constitution  which  interdicts  slavery,  then 
receive  them  with  open  arms.  The  only  way  to  defeat  this 
Machiavelian  scheme,  and  save  the  rights  of  the  South,  is  to 
permit  Congress  itself  to  organize  Territorial  Governments 
which  are  stripped  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Will,  then,  our 
friends  of  th«  South  assist  in  carrying  out  this  notable 
scheme  by  voting  down  the  Compromise  bill  ? 

"  He  prays  urgently  for  a  union  between  all  the  Whig  and 
Wilmot  Proviso  forces,  so  that  a  solid  phalanx  may  be 
brought  to  bear  against' the  Democratic  party  in  Ohio,  and 
against  all  those,  in  all  quarters  of  the  country,  who  sustain 
the  Senate's  Adjustment  We  present  these  facts  to  the 
people,  and  to  the  Representatives  of  the  South,  as  matters 
deserving  their  most  serious  consideration.  The  movements 
in  J!  ew  Mexico  have  alreads  vindicated  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  reasoning,  and  they  prove  that  all  his  prophecies 
will  soon  be  absolute  facts,  unless  the  slavery  question 
should  be  speedily  adjusted,  air.  Campbell  has  undoubtedly 
spoken  truths-  things  not  often  spoken  by  men  of  his  persua- 
sion. He  has  but  drawn  back  the  curtain,  and  exhibited  some 
important  revelations  to  the  public  eye.  Will  not  the  ultra 
Southerners  take  warning?  Are  they  as  blind  as  bats, 
that  they  co  not  see  these  things?  Are  they  as  deaf  as  adders 
to  sounds  which  stun  the  ears  of  all  around  them  ?  Are  they 
willing  to  drive  their  constituents  to  the  abyss  which  yawns 
before  them  T  Can  they  fail  to  see  that  they  are  acting  in 
obedienoe  to  the  wishes  of  their  worst  enemies?  that  they 
me  but  carrying  out  the  plans  and  projects  of  the  Adminis- 


tration and  its  allies,  the  Abolitionists  and  Free-Soilers? 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Campbell  was  written  before  the  late  news 
was  received  from  New  Mexico.  That  news  makes  further 
(■elay  impossible,  if  Southern  Eeprestntatives  wish  to  ob- 
tain anything  for  the  Southern  people.  TA  e  therefore  again 
assert,  that  if  the  Senate's  Adjustment  is  defeated,  the  only 
issue  lelt  is  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  South  from  every  foot 
of  territory  acquired  lrom  New  Mexico,  or*disunion  and  civil 
war.  The  chapter  of  accidents  can  present  nothing  elfe. 
Defeat  the  Compromise,  and  the  future  can  be  read  as  plain 
as  a  printed  book.  That,  book  wilt  show  the  'woaltematives 
we  have  mentioned — the  one  disunion,  the  other  exclusion 
of  the  South  from  the  Territories.  Will  the  South  submit 
to  that  exclusion  ?    She  will  not. 

"  We  repeat  that  yesterday  was  an  important  day  in  the 
session.  It  decided  the  fate  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
upon  which  some  of  the  Southern  Senators  and  .Representa- 
tives had  rallied,  and  which  had  been  so  recently  declared 
the  favorite,  if  not  the  sine  qua  non,  of  the  Nashville  Conven- 
tion. It  is  row  useless  to  rely  upon  it  as  an  available  alter- 
native for  the  adjustment  of  the  controversy.  Willing  as 
we  were  to  accept  it  from  various  considerations— anxious 
even  to  adopt  it  as  a  measure  to  give  peace  to  this  distrac  ed 
land — honest  as  were  its  champions  in  supporting  it,  we 
must  now  cease  to  look  to  it  as  a  great  pacificator  of  the  Re- 
public This  measure  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
struck  out  of  the  sj'stems  of  adjustment,  and  we  must  k'Ok 
to  other  alternatives  f»r  settling  this  question.  It  is  evident 
that  the  issues  are  becoming  more  limited  and  better  defined. 
The  great  alternative  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  being 
withdrawn  from  the  field,  we  are  circumscribed  to  a,  narrow 
range.  We  have  to  choose  letween  the  President's  misera- 
ble, temporizing  platform,  and  the  basis  of  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen.  In  other  words  thus  pressed  on  the  one  side  by  a. 
rejection  of  the  Missouri  line,  and  on  the  other  by  the  late 
movement  in  New  Mexico,  we  have  to  decide  whither  the 
South  shall  abandon  every  inch  of  territory  to  the  n>~n-slave- 
holders,  or  whether  we  shall  throw  their  rights  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Compromise  of  the  Senate.  The  pressnt  as- 
pect of  the  subject  cannot  be  mistaken  We  must  meet  it 
at  once  boldly  in  the  face.  Reject  the  basis  of  the  Compro- 
mise, and  the  South  loses  California  at  once.,  without  the 
slightest  equivalent.  Then  she  will  lose  every  footbo'.d  in 
New  Mexico,  unless  we  not  only  reject  her  as  a  State,  but 
prevent  her  new  State  Constitution,  or  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment formed  by  1-erself.  like  that  of  Oregon,  from  operating 
against  the  South,  with  anti-siaveiy  provisions  And  there 
is  no  other  mode  of  counteracting  this  inevitable  result,  but 
by  Congress  organizing  Territorial  Governments  for  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  which  shall  be  restricted  in  passing  any 
law  '  establishing  or  prohibiting  African  slavery.'  Choose 
ye  between  these  alternatives.  Will  the  South  surrender 
California  without  an  equivalent?  and  shall  we,  rejecting  all 
compromises,  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, cut  her  off  from  every  inch  of  Territory  which  she  n>ay 
be  disposed  to  claim  for  the  settlement  of  her  slaves  ?  We 
speak  plainly  upon  this  subject— not  as  metaphysiaans — 7'ofr 
as  men  who  revel  in  mere  abstractions,  but  as  plain,  practi- 
cal men,  who  judge  from  the  circumstances  that  are  before 
us,  and  come  to  the  best  conclusions  of  which  the  whole  case 
is  susceptible.  Will  the  South  abandon  everything,  except 
an  efficient  provision  for  the  restriction  of  her  fugitive 
slaves?  or  will  she  call  upon  Congress  to  pr.istvate  the  Wil- 
mot Proviso,  and  organize  Territorial  Governments  for  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  which  will  throw  optn  these  Territories- 
to  the  fair  experiment  of  the  adaptation  of  slavery  t<3  the  soil 
and  the  climate?" 


"  FRUITS  OF  TAYLORM." 

A  recent  number  of  the  Raleigh  (N,  C.)  Staiid- 
ard  contains  the  following  denunciation  of  the 
effects  of  General  Taylor's  policy  upon  Free- 
Soilism  and  Slavery.  Those  who  have  been  un- 
prejudiced observers  of  late  events  will  readily 
perceive  that  it  contains  "  more  truth  than  poetry.'7 
•''  There  is  room  enough  for  all  in  California.  If  that- 
country  had  been  thrown  open  to  slave  labor,  slave  property 
•would  have  been  at  this  'moment  txventy-five  per  cent,  higlier 
in  North  Carolina,  and  we  should  have  stood  some  chance 
of  realizing  our  proper  and  just  share  of  the  mineral  riches 
of  that  remarkable  land  ;  but,  as  it  is,  under  this  Free  Soil 
Administration  of  General  Taylor,  and  as  the  direct  result 
of  his  instructions  and  his  policy,  we  are  deprived  of  all 
this,  while  foreigners  and  natives  of  the  free  Stares  are 
reaping  all  the  advantages  and  profits!  And  to  complete 
the  list  of  infamous  measures  against  the  South.  N  ew  Mex- 
ico has  just  set  up  for  herself  as  a  State,  and  excluded  all 
slaveholders  from  her  borders?  These  are  the -fruits  of 
Taylorism.    How  do  the  people  like  them?" 
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MR.  CASEY,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE,    COMMUNICATING   THE   CONSTITUTION   OP 

CALIFORNIA. 


Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  March  18,  1850. 


Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  not  sought  the  floor  with  the  expectation  of  saying  any  thing  which  will 
3hed  new  light  upon  this  vexed  and  difficult  question  ;  but  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting to  my  constituents  that  I  am  not  indifferent  upon  a  subject,  in  the  settlement  of  which  they, 
in  common  with  the  whole  country  feel  a  deep  interest.  I  shall  express,  sir,  the  sentiments  I  enter- 
tain upon  these  topics  as  becomes  the  Representative  of  freemen,  "  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection,'' 
and  regardless  of  denunciations  or  criticisms  here  or  elsewhere.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  assume  the 
extreme  ground  on  either  side.  I  do  not  regard  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  our  Southern 
States  with  that  degree  of  horror  which  some  of  my  Northern  brethren  express;  neither  do  I  regard  it 
as  a  "  great  moral,  political,  and  religious  blessing"  with  some  gentlemen  from  the  South.  I  simply 
view  it,  in  the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  "a  great  moral  and  political  evil."  Taking  this 
view  of  the  subject,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  I  should  engage  in  a  crusade  for  its  extinction  where 
it  exists  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  desire,  and  much  less  promote,  its  extension  to  territory  now 
free.  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  where  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  under  which  we  live  have  placed  it. 
I  am  not  responsible  either  for  its  existence  or  its  continuance  there  ;  and  if  it  is  a  "  curse  and  a  dis- 
grace," those  who  uphold  it,  are  to  answer  for  it,  and  not  I. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Morse)  says,  we  ought  to  (i  talk"  upon  this  subject,  and  mis- 
quotes a  great  author  to  furnish  proof.  Sir,  we  have  had  too  much  "talk"  already,  and  too  little 
reason  upon  this  question  ;  the  quotation  is,  "  He  that  will  not  reason  is  a  bigot,  he  that  dare  not  is  a 
slave,  and  he  lhat  cannot  is  a  fool." 

The  whole  difficulty,  as  I  apprehend,  originates  in  the  different  construction  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories — the  North  as- 
serting the  right ;  the  South  denying  it.  This  is,  therefore,  a  fair  subject  of  argument;  of  sound, 
calm,  dispassionate  reasoning.  If  it  should  be  found  that  we  do  not  possess  that  power,  the  North  is 
bound  to  submit;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  conferred  by  that  instrument,  the  South  are  equally  bound 
to  bow  to  its  mandates. 

Before  I  proceed  to  this  question,  I  desire  to  remark,  that  so  far  as  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico  is  concerned,  that  it  is  now  free.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  Mexico  made  it  so  beyond  a 
doubt ;  and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Toombs)  admits  this,  and  insists  that  we 
are  bound  to  remove  this  impediment,  and  thus' enable  the  South  to  carry  their  slaves  thither.  Being, 
then,  free  when  ceded  to  the  United  States,  this  territory  must  remain  so,  until  this  law  is  repealed  by 
Congress,  or  until  some  local  sovereignty,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  shall  annul  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  most  ardently  desire  that  it  shall  remain  free;  and  I  will  never,  by  act  or  vote 
mine,  do  aught  to  make  it  otherwise. 

Slavery  I  hold  exists  no  where  in  this  country,  except  by  local  laws  and  positive  regulations.  So 
far  as  the  States  are  concerned,  they  have  the  sole  power  over  it ;  and  so  far  I  agree  with  the  Balti- 
more platform,  that  "  Congress  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  or  to  take  even 
incipient  steps  tending  thereto."  But  with  regard  to  the  Territories,  it  presents  a  very  different  ques- 
tion. They  are  without  local  legislatures,  and  the  power  of  making  laws  for  them  must  necessarily 
devolve  upon  Congress,  or  else  does  not  exist  at  all.  That  Congress  has  this  right  I  infer  from  the 
very  act  of  acquisition,  and  thai  whether  acquired  by  conquest  or  by  cession.  Can  it  be  possible, 
that  a  country  may  be  transferred,  and  the  right  of  the  conquered  or  ceding  country  to  govern  it  be 
thus  extinguished,  and  the  conquering  country  acquire  no  right  to  legislate  for  that  territory  ?  Where, 
I  ask,  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  country?  It  resided  in  Mexico.  She  certainly  neither  does  nor  can 
claim  it  now.     It  is  not  in  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  for  they  are  seeking  to  acquire 
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that,  with  your  consent,  by  admission  into  the  Union.     According  to  the  logic  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  it  has  not  vested  any  where,  but  is  simply  in  abeyance. 

These  conclusions,  which  would  place  this  Territory  beyond  the  action  of  Congress,  I  hold  to  be 
unsound,  and  not  only  not  supported  by  precedent,  but  in  direct  conflict  with  all  the  action  and  expe- 
rience of  not  only  this,  but  every  other  civilized  Government  on  the  earth.  This  power  has  been 
fully  recognised  by  all  the  departments  of  our  Government — Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial ;  by 
a  consistent  and  uninterrupted  train  of  action,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present 
day;  and  it  appears  most  passing  strange  that  any  gentleman  should  deny  it-upon  this  floor. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Toombs)  cites  the  provisions  in  the  Constitution  in  relation  to 
the  importation  of  slaves,  slave  representation,  and  recapture  of  fugitives,  and  exclaims,,"  Gentlemen, 
deceive  not  yourselves;  you  cannot  deceive  others.  This  is  a  pro-slavery  Government.  Slavery  is . 
stamped  upon  its  heart — the  Constitution.  You  must  tear  that  out  of  the  body  politic  before  you  can 
commence  the  work  of  its  eradication."  Now,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  defy  that  gentleman, 
or  any  other  here,  to  point  to  any  clause  or  word  in  that  Constitution  that  confers  the  right  upon  any 
mortal  man  to  own  a  slave.  It  confers  no  right — it  merely  secures  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  you 
before  possessed.  This  was  the  compromise  of  the  Constitution — nothing  more.  If  by  eradication 
he  means  its  abolition  in  the  States,  I  agree  with  him;  if  he  refers  to  the  Territories,  I  join  issue 
with  him. 

This  power  is  not  in  my  mind  left  to  doubtful  construction.  The  clause  in  the  Constitution  is'  full 
and  ample.  "  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory,  or  other  property,  of  the  United  States."  Now,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Disney)  argues  that  this  conferred  no  other  power  upon  Congress  than  to  dispose 
of  the  land.  That  if  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  intended  to  confer  upon  Congress  the 
right  of  legislating  generally  for  the  Territories,  they  would  have  used  other  expressions,  such  as  to 
"make  laws,"  "  to  legislate,"  &c,  and  that  the  terms  "rules  and  regulations"  do  not  apply  to  the 
higher  objects  of  government,  but  merely  to  some  minor  and  unimportant  subjects;  and  particularly 
does  not  apply  to  persons,  but  merely  to  things. 

In  answer  to  this  permit  me,  sir,  to  remark,  that  if  those  who  framed  this  Constitution  intended 
merely  to  confer  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  why  was  it  necessary  to  add  "  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  Territory?"  This  instrument  was  drawn  with  much 
care,  and  is  in  every  part  expressed  with  great  terseness  and  brevity.  No  redundancies,  such  as  this 
would  present — no  amplifications,  no  repetitions,  such  as  the  gentleman's  construction  shows — are 
exhibited  anywhere  in  this  instrument.  And  all  this  too,  remember,  to  express  an  inferior  and  sub- 
ordinate power.  The  natural,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  correct,  construction  will  strike  any  man  of 
ordinary  judgment  at  a  glance.  The  power  of  disposing  is  conferred  in  terms  ;  and,  in  addition,  the 
power  to  make  "  all  needful  rules  and  regulations." 

Let  us,  now,  examine  the  meaning  of  those  terms  "rules  and  regulations."  And,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  why  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  use  some  other  mode  of  conveying  their  mean- 
ing, I  can  only  say,  that  I  know  of  none  more  full  and  expressive,  and  yet  so  concise,  in  the  compass 
of  our  language.  No  man  will  certainly  contend  that  the  power  of  settling,  fixing,  and  controlling 
the  commercial  relations  of  a  country,  is  a  matter  either  of  minor  importance,  or  their  proper  regula- 
tion a  subordinate  power.  Yet,  sir,  this  vast  power,  and  no  one  has  disputed  that  Congress  has  not 
the  most  full  and  unlimited  control  over  it,  is  conferred  in  the  Constitution  by  this  very  same  term, 
"to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,"  &c,  embracing  in  its  provisions  some  of  the  highest  acts 
of  sovereignty  which  a  nation  can  exercise.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  clause  which  gives 
the  power  to  Congress  "  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof."  Will  any  person,  for  a  mo- 
ment, contend  that  the  circulating  medium,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  transactions  of  society,  and 
measures  the  value  of  all  property,  and  the  price  of  every  commodity,  is  an  inferior  and  subordinate 
subject  ?  If  this  term  in  these  instances  and  in  these  clauses  convey  powers  of  such  vast  magnitude  and 
importance,  I  ask,  by  what  fair  rule  of  interpretation  can  gentlemen  contend  that  a  different  rule  of 
construction  should  obtain,  in  reference  to  the  clause  now  under  consideration  ?  And  that,  too,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  used  by  the  same  men,  in  the  same  instrument,  end  at  the  same  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  still  more  unfortunate  in  reference  to  the  word 
"  rules"  used  in  this  clause.  If  the  gentleman  inquires,  why  those  who  draughted  the  Constitution  did 
not  use  the  words  "  to  make  laws,"  "  to  legislate,"  &c,  I  answer,  simply  because  the  word  "niZes"  is 
a  better  and  more  significant  word.  It  has  not  only  in  the  Constitution,  as  I  shall  presently  shew 
from  other  clauses,  a  very  significant  and  comprehensive  meaning,  but  had  then  and  long  before,  in  legal 
phraseology  or  instruments,  a  certain  and  well-defined  import.  The  very  first  sentence  the  student  of 
law  reads  is,  "  Law  is  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  action,  whether  animate  or  inanimate.''''  Whether  applied 
to  persons  or  things,  it  is  still  a  rule  ;  whether  to  objects  of  superior  or  inferior  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, it  remains  the  same.  Burke  says,  "law  is  beneficence  acting  by  rule.'"  A  statute  or  law  is  a  rule 
of  civil  conduct.  The  greatest  lexicographer  of  the  age  defines  a  rule  to  be  "government:  sway:  em- 
pire: control:  supreme  command  or  authority."  And,  to  rule,  "to  have  power  or  command:  to  ex- 
ercise supreme  authority."  This  being  the  ordinary  and  accepted  definition  of  the  terms,  let  us  see 
in  what  sense  it  has  been  employed  by  the  sages  who  framed  our  Constitution,  in  regard  to  other 
powers  which  are  not  disputed.  It  authorizes  Congress  "to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization." 
Is  that  to  operate  upon  things  and  not  upon  persons  ?  Is  it  an  inferior  and  subordinate  power?  That 
power  which  recognises  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  provides  for  the  transfer  of  personal  obligations, 
allegiance  to  country,  the  most  binding  and  solemn  which  man  can  assume  upon  earth.  Of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  authority  to  "make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  or  water."  And,  also,  "  to  make 


rules  for  ihe  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  from  a  careful  review 
of  the  meaning  and  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terms  "  rules  and  regulations,"  as  well  as  their  ac- 
knowledged signification  in  other  parts  of  the  same  instrument,  show  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
and  even  beyond  the  hope  ef  cavil,  that  in  this  connection  they  were  intended  in  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  5  Peters'  U.  S.  llep.,  44,  ("rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  of  the  United  States:)  they  necessarily  confer  complete  jurisdiction.  It  was  necessary  to  con- 
fer it  without  limitation  to  enable  the  new  Government  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  to  the  old,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  formation  and  power  of  the  new  States."  And,  again,  in  14  Peter's  U.  S.  Reports,  537, 
"  this  power  (of  governing  the  Territories)  is  vested  in  Congress  without  limitation,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered the  foundation  upon  which  the  territoral  governments  rest."  I  might  cite  many  more  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  and  State  courts  to  the  same  effect ;  but  I  -will  mention  but  one  more,  and  that  is, 
the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  (a  slave  State)  decided,  as  late  as  1830,  that  Congress  had  the 
right  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Northwest  Territory;  and  that  a  colored  person  born  there,  subse- 
quent to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  was  free,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  8  Martin's  Reps.,  699.  The  elemen- 
tary writers  on  our  Constitution  fully  concur  in  these  judicial  decisions.  See  Kent,  1  vol.  Com.,  page 
385,  and  Rawle,  page  227. 

It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  ordinance  excluding  slavery  from  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
passed  on  the  13th  July,  1787,  by  Congress;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Convention,  which  formed  the 
Constitution,  was  in  session,  and  remained  sitting  till  17th  September,  more  than  two  months  after. 

Now,  I  ask,  if  it  is  not  abundantly  clear,  with  this  recent  act  before  them  of*  the  exercise  of  this  ex- 
tensive power  by  Congress,  if  they  did  not  intend  to  confer  it,  would  they  not  have  introduced  some 
restrictive  or  prohibitory  clause,  which  would  have  limited  and  controlled  the  subsequent  action  of 
Congress?  With  the  knowledge  of  this  ordinance  before  them,  and  the  absence  of  any  disapprobation, 
it  is  but  a  fair  and  legitimate  argument  to  assume,  that  they  intended  to  grant  and  confirm  this  power 
to  that  body.  And  the  fact  that  Congress  has,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  down  to  the 
present  time,  continued  to  exercise  this  right  in  its  length  and  breadth,  places  its  existence  beyond  all 
controversy. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Toombs)  says  :  "Until  the  year  1820  your  territorial  legislation 
was  marked  by  the  same  genera!  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice.  Notwithstanding  the  constant  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary  by  gentlemen  from  the  North,  up  to  that  period  no  act  was  ever  passed  by  Con- 
gress maintaining  or  asserting  the  primary  constitutional  power  to  prevent  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  owning  slaves  from  removing  with  them  to  our  Territories,  and  there  receiving  legal  protection 
for  this  property." 

I  maintain,  sir,  that  Congress,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1789,  did,  in  effect,  re-affirm  the  ordinance  of 
1787;  and  have  no  doubt,  from  the  preamble,  that  they  felt  well  assured  of  their  power  to  do  so. 
When  they  declared  in  that  preamble  that  it  was  in  order  that  the  ordinance  "  might  continue  to  have 
full  effect,"  the  slavery  restriction  was  a  part  of  it,  and  it  could  not  have  full  effect  unless  that  restriction 
remained  in  full  force. 

To  show,  however,  that  Congress  possessed  full  power  over  this  subject,  I  shall  refer  to  some  of  the 
laws  in  relation  to  the  Territories,  in  which  the  power  to  recognise  and  establish,  to  restrict  and  ex- 
clude, has  been  constantly  exercised. 

2d  April,  1790.  Congress  accepted  the  cession  from  North  Carolina  of  what  is  now  Tennessee,  with 
a  slavery  clause  ;  and  a  territorial  government  was  erected  in  May  following. 

7th  April,  1798.  Mississippi  Territory  was  erected,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787  extended  over  it, 
except  the  6th  section.     This  was  equivalent  to  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  hold  slaves. 

7th  May,  1800.     Indiana  Territory  was  erected,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787  extended  over  it. 

26th  March,  1804.  The  territory  ceded  by  France  in  1803  was  erected  into  two  territorial  govern- 
ments— Orleans  and  Louisiana.  This  was  slave  territory,  and  it  was  permitted  to  remain  so  ;  but  the 
introduction  of  slaves  from  foreign  countries,  and  also  from  other  States,  except  by  settlers,  was  prohib- 
ited. In  1819  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  affirmed  this  law,  and  decided  that  slaves  introduced  in 
contravention  of  that  law  were  free. — 6  Martin's  Reps.,  656. 

11th  Jan.,  1805.     Michigan  was  created  a  Territory,  and  the  ordinance  extended  over  it. 

3d  February,  1809.     A  similar  act  was  passed  for  Illinois. 

14th  June,  1812.     Missouri  Territory  was  created,  and  the  same  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
and  domestic  slave  trade,  as  were  applied  to  Louisiana,  were  extended  to  her. 
5th  March,  1820.     Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing  Missouri  to  form  a  State  government,  and 
prohibited  slavery  north  of  36°  30'. 

3d  March,  1823.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  Florida  was  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties  and 
the  freedom  of  the  slave. 

30th  June,  1834.  Congress  passed  a  law  repealing  an  act  of  the  legislative  council  of  Florida,  im- 
posing a  higher  tax  on  slaves  of  non-residents  than  on  slaves  of  residents. 

20th  April,  1836.  Wisconsin  was  erected  into  a  Territory,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787  extended 
over  it. 

In  1848  Oregon  was  created,  and  the  "  Wilmot  proviso"  extended  over  it. 

I  have  cited  these  laws  and  acts  of  Congress,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the 
country  that,  so  far  from  this  power  having  been  denied,  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  and  unre- 
stricted exercise  of  this  right  of  legislation  by  Congress,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  both  for 
and  against,  both  in  restriction  and  recognition,  but  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  management 
and  government  of  the  Territories  and  their  inhabitants. 

But,  sir,  we  have  been  told,  in  the  progress  of  this  debate,  that  although  the  Mexican  law  excluded 


slavery  from  these  Territories,  yet  the  moment  we  acquired  them,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  its  pro-slavery  character,  repealed  that  law  and  established  slavery  there.  Now,  this  argu- 
ment assumes  two  things,  neither  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  correct :  1st.  That  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  extends  to  the  Territories;  and,  2dly.  That  it  carries  slavery  wherever  the  United 
States  have  jurisdiction  ;  and  of  course  authorizes  the  South  to  remove  there  with  their  slaves. 

These  same  gentlemen  tell  us,  gravely,  that  this  Constitution  is  a  compact  and  a  compromise.  And 
if  so,  when  did  these  Territories  become  parties  to  this  compact  and  this  compromise?  But  apart  from 
this  argument,  it  may  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Constitution,  in  its  general  provisions,  does  not 
extend  to  the  Territories.  The  Constitution  declares  that  "this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties,  &c,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.''  If  the  Constitution  extends  there,  then  all  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  its  powers  extend  there 
also  ;  and  your  legislation  for  those  Territories  is  a  mere  work  of  supererogation.  But  this  is  contrary 
to  the  entire  pacticeand  history  of  the  Government. 

Again  :  the  Constitution  declares  that ''  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 
The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.'' 
No  one,  I  apprehend,  will  contend  that  the  courts  established  in  the  Territories  are  part  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States.  If  so,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  tenure  of  their  offices  is  limited,  and 
has  always  been  so,  to  four  years,  in  direct  opposition  to  this  provision?  The  only  satisfactory 
answer  I  can  find  is,  that  Phese  courts  are  erected  by  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  to  make 
*c  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  Territory"  of  the  United  States,  and  in  doing  so  are 
not  limited  and  bound  by  the  general  provisions  of  that  instrument.  Who  ever  heard  or  supposed 
that,  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  were  ex- 
tended there?  Yet  such  would  have  been  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  secures  and  guaranties  these  rights  to  all  who  come  within  the  pale  of  its  provisions. 
It  was  but  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  that  a  proposition  was  made  to  extend  the  Constitution  to 
California;  and  I  believe  almost  every  Southern  gentleman  voted  for  that  proposition.  But  why  do 
this,  if  it  was  already  there  in  its  full  force?  I  regard  this  as  a  plain  and  distinct  admission  that  the 
only  part  of  the  Constitution  which  has  any  operation  upon  the  people  there,  is  that  provision  which 
enables  ub  to  legislate  for  them,  and  which  your  Supreme  Court  says  is  "  only  limited  by  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress."  But  even  admitting  it  to  be  there  in  full  force  and  operation,  I  deny,  most  em- 
phatically, the  conclusion  sought  to  be  established.  As  1  have  shown,  in  the  former  part  of  this 
argument,  that  this  Constitution  nev'cr  did  and  never  will,  propria  vigore,  authorize  any  one  to  hold  in 
bondage  any  single  human  being  as  a  slave.  I  do  not  say  that  Congress,  under  this  power,  might  not 
pass  laws  to  that  effect ;  but  I  will  say,  such  laws  shall  never  be  passed  with  my  vote  or  with  my 
consent. 

But  gentlemen  say,  you  cannot  exclude  us  from  equal  participation  in  this  common  treasure;  you 
cannot  prevent  us  from  going  to  the  Territories  and  carrying  our  property  with  us.  I  can  only 
answer  this  by  saying,  we  give  you  an  open  field  along  with  us.  We  neither  possess  nor  ask 
the  right  to  go  and  take  slaves  there,  and  why  should  you  possess  any  rights  that  we  do  not? 
Cannot  you,  like  us,  go  without  your  slaves?  Or  do  you  regard  them  as  a  part  of  your  identity 
and  existence?  What  is  property  and  what  is  not.  is  dependant  on  the  local  laws  and  jurisdic- 
tions under  which  we  live.  Yours  give  you  the  right  to  hold  and  own  slaves  as  property ;  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  protects  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  property,  and,  in  case  of 
voluntary  escape,  enables  you  to  recapture  it.  But  whenever,  by  your  own  voluntary  act,  you  remove 
with  your  slaves  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  those  local  laws  and  regulations  which  conferred  upon 
you  this  right  and  this  property  to  another  jurisdiction,  which  does  not  recognise  and  confer  this  right, 
not  only  your  local  laws  under  which  you  had  held  your  slaves  become  inoperative,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  no  longer  secures  you  in  that  property,  but  shields  and  protects  the  slave  in 
the  assertion  of  his  freedom.  Our  local  and  municipal  laws  confer  upon  us  many  rights  and  franchises — 
such  as  banks,  insurance  and  other  joint  stock  companies — in  which  msch  of  our  wealth  and  capital 
is  embarked  ;  yet  the  wildest  enthusiast  never  dreamed  for  a  moment  that  he  could  enter  the  Territo- 
ries and  enjoy  these  rights  there,  and  thus  carry  his  local  and  municipal  privileges  beyond  the  juris- 
diction by  which  they  were  conferred.  Though  I  must  acknowledge  1  can  see  as  good  reason  for  the 
claim  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

If  gentlemen  of  the  South  are  sincere  in  their  belief  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  legislation  of  this 
kind  over  the  Territory,  it  appears  to  me  they  would  manifest  it,  not  by  heat  and  excitemeat  here — 
not  by  threatening  to  "  resist  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity'' — not  by  calling  conventions  to 
dissolve  the  Union  and  destroy  the  Government,  but  would  appeal  peaceably  to  the  Judiciary  of  the 
country  to  pronounce  all  laws  of  that  kind  null  and  void  This  would  appear  to  suggest  itself  as  the 
more  rational  as  well  as  the  more  honest  and  patriotic  course, 

I  ;  regard  to  California,  these  principles  can  have  no  application.  The  people  of  that  countrv  have 
settled  these  matters  for  themselves.  They  have  formed  a  State  Government,  and  are  here  asking 
for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  sister  State.  And  upon  what  grounds  can  we  refuse  to  receive 
them?  Gentlemen  object  because  the  proceedings  to  form  a  constitution  were  irregular  and  unautho- 
rized by  Congress.  But  they  should  remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  Congress  and  the  country  owed 
it  to  the  people  of  California,  and  to  the  thousands  of  our  citizens  emigrating  there,  to  establish  for 
them  a'government  which  would  afford  them  security  and  protection.  So  far  from  this,  they  were 
almost„abandoned  by  the  Government,  and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  best  they  might.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  hold  that  the  people  of  California  were  not  only  justified,  but  had  a  perfect  right, 


to  meet  and  form  for  themselves  such  government  as  they  deemed  best  adapted  to  their  situation  and 
necessities.  Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  ibey  did  so  ;  and  the  only  inquiry  I  wish  to  make  i3, 
is  that  constitution  republican  in  its  form?  This,  I  believe,  is  not  disputed.  Then  why  will  you 
repulse  her  from  your  door,  and  spurn  her  representatives,  who  are  as  justly  entitled  to  their  seats  as 
any  other  members  upon  this  floor?  Besides,  sir,  this  very  action  of  the  people  of  California  was 
referred  to  by  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  Congress  at  the  last  session,  as 
a  probable  i  vent',  and  a  bill   for  that  purpose,  it"  I  mistake  not,  was  introduced  by  a 

Democratic  Senator.  Did  the  South  then  feel  alarmed  ?  Did  they  then  call  conventions,  and  propose 
"  to  resist  at  all  :  tnd  to  the  last  extremity  ?"     Was  there  a  single  member  of  the  last  Congress 

who,  at  the  adjournment  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  did  not  believe  and  expect  that  the  people  of 
California  would  adopt  the  ouly  alternative  left  them,  of  providing  for  theft"  own  security  and  their 
Own  government?  It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  m  >st .ungracious  and  unkind  abandonment  by 
this  Government,  and  that,  too,  owing  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  this  question  of  slavery,  which 
they,  as  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  have  now  settled  and  adjusted  for  themselves. 

But  things  have  now  assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  a  great  "change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
the  dream"  of  gentlemen  from  the  South.  Zachaiy  Taylor  has  been  elected  President  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  spoils  of  office  and  the  hope  of  preferment  have  disappeared  from  the  visions 
of  gentlemen,  and  it  became  necessary  to  wage  an  unrelenting  and  bitter  war  upon  his  administration. 
And,  sir,  the  course  of  this  debate  has  more  than  convinced  me  that  much  of  the  "  sound  and  fury" 
we  have  heard  on  this  question  has  been  instigated  and  fomented  by  the  maddening  and  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  party  passion  and  party  rancor.  And  in  the  prosecution  of  this  warfare,  gentlemen 
have  been  swept  along  by  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  which  has  drowned  the  voice  of  their  sober  reason 
and  their  better  judgment. 

We  want  no  stronger  proof  of  this  than  the  very  absurd,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  reasons  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  admission  of  this  State — thai,  the  formation  of  this  constitution  and  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  was  brought  about  by  Presidential  interference;  that  the  President,  a  Southern  man  and  a 
slaveholder,  employed  T.  Butler  King,  another  Southern  man  and  a  slaveholder,  to  go  to  California 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  people  of  that  Territory  to  form  a  constitution,  and  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  slavery  there  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  persuasion.  If  the  President  had  been  guilty  of 
the  folly  and  stupidity  which  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  attribute  to  him,  he  would  deserve  the  male- 
dictions which  have  been  heaped  upon  him  for  employing  such  an  agent  for  such  a  purpose.  But,  sir, 
these  charges  are  wantonly  made,  in  the  very  face  and  teeth  of  the  most  overwhelming  and  irrefra- 
gable proofs  to  the  contrary,  and  are  reiterated  with  the  full  and  complete  evidence  before  them  of  all 
the  instructions  given  to  that  gentleman,  with  his  own  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  testimony, 
that  he  had  no  such  instructions  and  attempted  no  such  interference  as  are  charged  by  gentlemen  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  this  Hall.  I  regard  it  as  the  best  encomiums  upon  this  Administration  when 
talented  and  honorable  gentlemen  are  driven  to  such  miserable  shifts  to  furnish  ammunition  to  prosecute 
their  warfare.  The  people  of  this  country  will  never  believe  a  charge  so  utterly  unsubstantiated  by  a 
single  proof,  and  that  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  Nay,  the  gentlemen's  constituents  will  not 
believe  it,  nor  do  they  believe  it  themselves.  If  there  be  a  single  individual  upon  this  floor  who  be- 
lieves this  charge,  then  I  can  only  say  that  there  are  stranger  "  things  (not  in  heaven  and  earth  only, 
but  in  this  Hall  too,)  than  I  have  ever  dreamed  of  in  my  philosophy." 

Bat  if  this  charge  were  even  true,  I  hold,  sir,  that  that  would  afford  no  sufficient  ground  to  exclude 
California.  Would  you  do  injustice  to  the  people  of  a  State,  and  leave  them  to  anarchy  and 
confusion,  simply  because  an  officer  of  the  Government  had  been  remiss  or  unfaithful  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty?  Is  not  her  constitution  republican  in  its  form?  Is  there  any  thing 
in  it  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  If  not,  sir,  I  hold  that 
you  cannot  reject  her.  That  constitution  comes  here  with  the  sanction  of  the  people,  and  the  broad 
seal  of  her  approval;  and  that,  sir,  should  operate  as  an  indisputable  passport  to  her  full,  immediate 
and  cordial  reception. 

Her  convention  was  composed  of  men  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  of  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia. Sixteen  Southern  gentlemen,  and  ten  Northern,  if  I  mistake  not,  were  in  that  convention. 
They  regarded  the  question  of  slavery  as  settled  then,  not  only  by  the  Mexican  law,  but,  sir,  for  all 
time  to  come,  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  productions  of  the  earth,  the 
habits  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  by  the  immutable  interdict  of  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  God. 

I  am,  therefore,  for  these  reasons,  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  California,  with  her  present  constitu- 
tion, and  her  present  boundaries,  irrespective  of  all  and  every  other  question  and  consideration.  And 
I  deem  it  but  right  to  say,  if  California,  under  the  same  circumstances,  were  here  with  a  recognition  of 
slavery  in  her  constitution,  much  as  I  would  have  regretted  it,  upon  the  same  principles  I  should  have 
felt  myself  bound  to  vote  for  har  admission,  leaving  the  evil  and  responsibility  to  flow  from  it  to  rest 
upon  them  and  their  children. 

In  regard  to  the  Territories,  I  have  only  to  say,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  the  same  principles  and  argu- 
ments 1  have  been  applying  to  California.  I  am  willing,  so  far  as  New  Mexico  and  Deseret  are  con- 
cerned, to  leave  the  settlement  of  all  questions  of  local  and  domestic  policy  to  the  decision  of  the 
people  themselves,  who  are  to  be  affected  by  those  laws  and  regulations.  I  take  occasion  to  say,  that 
I  fully  endorse  the  views  and  sentiments  so  ably  enforced  and  recommended  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  now  under  discussion. 

I  recognise  there,  sir,  one  of  the  sublimest  principles  upon  which  our  free  institutions  are  based — 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  ability,  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves.     I  am  one  of  those  who  advo- 


eate  this  right,  and  believe  in  this  ability  in  its  fullest  extent.  Our  system  of  territorial  governments 
has  not,  in  every  instance,  asserted  and  maintained  this  right,  but  have  sometimes  assimilated  them- 
selves to  the  colonial  regulation  of  Great  Britain.  This  resulted,  perhaps,  from  the  sparseness  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  nature  and  necessities  of  the  case ;  but  in  regard  to  these  Territories  no  such  necessity 
exists  ;  but  give  them  authority,  but  signify  your  assent,  and  by  the  meeting  of  your  next  session  of 
Congress,  they  will  present  themselves,  with  their  constitutions  in  their  hands,  and  ready  to  take  their 
stand  as  States  in  the  ranks  of  this  great  and  glorious  Confederacy. 

This  I  deem  not  only  the  best  and  most  just  policy  in  regard  to  the  Territories  themselves,  and  as 
tending  to  promote  emigration  and  settlement  there,  by  assuring  people  of  the  security  of  the  law  and 
the  protection  of  their  rights,  but  as  calculated  to  allay  excited  and  embittered  feeling  between  different 
sections  of  our  country.  Here  is  a  platform,  a  Democratic  platform,  too,  upon  which  all  may  meet;, 
and  peace,  and  harmony,  and  quiet  be  restored  to  the  country. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Union.  No  excitement  we  can  raise 
here,  no  conventions  we  can  hold  elsewhere,  will  accomplish  this  object.  Attachment  to  this  Union, 
the  work  of  our  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  has  become  a  part  of  our  nature,  and  is  associated  with  all 
that  we  prize,  and  all  that  we  expect,  as  a  people  and  a  nation.  Politicians  may  prate  glibly  about  it, 
and  some  restless,  disappointed  spirit  may  desire  it.;  but  its  shield  and  protection,  the  assurance 
of  its  integrity  and  perpetuity,  are  found  in  the  wisdom,  the  patriotism,  and  affections  of  twenty  millions 
of  freemen. 

What  objection,  therefore,  has  any  gentleman,  and  particularly  any  Southern  gentleman,  to  this 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  question  ?  I  look  upon  this  not  as  Whig  or  Democratic  platform,  not  in- 
tended to  give  any  advantage  to  either  North  or  South,  but  to  refer  it  where  it  may  be  properly  and 
justly  decided,  and  that,  too,  by  those  who  will  not  only  have  the  best  means  of  judging  properly  in 
regard  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  country,  but  who  have  also  the  greatest  interest  in  adopting 
such  a  government  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  their  wants  and  condition,  and  such  as  will  most  effectu- 
ally secure  them  in  the  enjoyment  "  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

My  own  views  are,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  opposed  to  the  formation  of  any  territorial  govern- 
ments. I  desire  not  only  to  leave  this  question,  but  all  others  which  are  of  a  local  and  municipal  cha- 
racter, to  the  people  who  are  to  be  affected  by  those  laws  and  regulations.  This  is  the  great  principle 
upon  which  our  own  Government  rests;  upon  which  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our  Consti- 
tution are  founded.  So  far  as  I  shall  have  any  vote  or  any  influence,  I  shall  give  it  for  upholding  this 
great  principle  here  and  everywhere,  now  and  for  all  time  to  come.  I  cannot  consent,  for  one  moment, 
to  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Toombs,)  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
remove  the  impediment  presented  by  the  Mexican  laws,  and  thus  enable  the  South  to  carry  their 
slaves  into  those  free  Territories.  If  the  people  of  those  Territories  shall  see  proper,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  State  constitutions  or  by  their  laws,  to  permit  this,  be  it  so  ;  and  the  evil  and  the  respon- 
sibility shall  rest  with  and  upon  them.  For  my  own  part  I  am  for  freedom,  for  liberty,  in  its  widest 
and  largest  sense.  And  if  I  had  the  power  to  do  it,  without  the  violation  of  any  moral  or  political  ob- 
ligations, I  would  strike  the  shackles  from  every  living  human  being  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  every 
nation,  in  every  clime,  and  of  every  color,  until  man,  everywhere,  should  rise  to  the  dignity  of  his  na- 
ture and  his  destiny,  and  stand  forth  in  the  broad  sunlight  of  Heaven,  and  in  the  words  of  the  great 
Irish  barrister,  "redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  eman- 
cipation." 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  concede  the  power  of 
Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  newly  acquired  Territories.  I  would  ask  him,  with  his  per- 
mission, to  answer  me,  whether  he  is  willing  to  vote  for  its  exclusion  in  a  bill  organizing  territorial 
governments. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  have  argued,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  heard,  at  length,  the  question  of  the 
right — the  constitutional  right ;  but  I  am  now  asserting  and  arguing  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right 
of  the  people  to  make  their  own  laws  and  adopt  their  own  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Crowell.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  gentleman,  conceding  the  right,  does  not  admit 
and  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  slavery  is  a  moral  and  political  evil,  (as  he  states  it  to- 
be,)  to  exclude  it  by  legislative  enactment. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  can  only  tell  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  what  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  can  dispute 
or  disprove,  that  slavery  is  already  excluded  by  the  Mexican  law — by  the  superior  law  of  nature ;  and 
that  the  Wilmot  proviso  cannot  more  effectually  exclude  it  than  it  is  already  done.  Besides  this,  the 
Wilmot  proviso  would  only  continue  to  bind,  so  long  as  it  should  remain  under  territorial  government. 
When  it  becomes  a  State,  the  people  would  have  a  full  and  perfect  right,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sov- 
reignty,  to  establish  and  introduce  slavery  if  they  saw  proper  to  do  so.  Ohio,  the  gentleman's  own 
State,  which  was  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  could,  any  day,  if  her  people  desired  it,  establish  sla- 
very within  her  borders.  Of  what  benefit,  therefore,  can  the  proviso  be  to  the  Territories  under  these 
circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Crowell  again  interrupted,  and  said  that  in  order  to  show  that  the  gentleman  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  God  of  nature  had  so  fortified  this  territory  that  slavery  could  not  be  introduced,  he 
asked  the  gentleman's  permission  to  have  the  clerk  read  an  advertisement  in  "The  Mississippian,"  of 
the  6th  March. 

Mr.  Casey. — I  cannot  agree  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  any  such  purpose.  I 
wish  my  speech  to  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits.  I  have  not  cited  newspaper  fragments  to  prove 
my  arguments  and  fortify  my  positions,  and  do  not  wish  to  have  them  interlarded  in  my  speech,  as 
they  are  not  always  regarded  as  good  authority,  and  particularly  some  from  that  quarter. 


I  agree,  sir,  with  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Williams,)  who  has  just  preceded  me,  that 
gentlemen  too  often  talk  here,  sir,  for  effect  and  for  Buncombe.  To  some  extent,  perhaps,  the  North 
and  the  South  may  be  chargeable  with  it.  For  my  own  part,  my  information  on  the  subject  justifies 
me  in  saying,  that  I  believe  it  is  the  case  to  a  greater  extent  at  the  South  than  at  the  North.  Gentle- 
men have  vied  with  each  other  on  the  hustings  at  home  in  denouncing  the  Proviso  and  Abolitionism, 
until  they  have  raised  a  feeling  and  an  excitement  there  among  their  people,  and  are  compelled  to  car- 
ry out  the  farce  here,  to  make  their  constituents  believe  they  were  serious  at  home,  and  to  induce 
them  to  send  them  back  to  save  the  country  and  to  save  the  South. 

These  are  my  views,  sir,  upon  tl.is  question,  and  I  claim  for  them  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being 
the  honest  and  settled  convictions  of  my  own  mind,  and  the  result  of  calm  and  dispassionate  reflec- 
tion. That  these  distracting  and  disturbing  questions  will  be  settled,  and  settled  in  such  away  as  to 
produce  and  foster  kind  and  fraternal  feeling  between  every  part  and  portion  of  our  widely  extended 
country,  I  most  ardently  hope  and  sincerely  believe.  And  that  ere  long  we  shall  hail,  not  only  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  as  stars  in  the  great  constellation  of  States,  but  that  each  revolving  year  will 
add  new  gems  to  this  galaxy  of  national  glory  and  of  greatness.  And  that  this  mighty  west  will  be 
thronged  with  the  population,  the  wealth,  and  the  enterprise  that  shall  continue  to  roll  its  swelling  tide 
over  its  boundless  prairies  and  fertile  plains.  When  our  flag  shall  float,  and  our  empire  extend  from 
where  the  broad  Atlantic  laves  our  eastern  shores,  to  where  the  peaceful  billows  of  the  great  Pacific 
dash,  and  break,  and  die  away.  And  I  can  only  hope  that  this  Union,  purchased  by  the  blood  and 
toil  of  the  Revolution,  and  endeared  by  a  thousand  thronging  memories  of  the  past,  and  our  glorious 
Constitution,  the  monument  of  our  father's  wisdom  and  patriotism,  shall  still  stand  the  admiration 
and  the  hope  of  the  world;  and  its  blessings  and  benefits  descend  to  our  children,  and  to  their  poster- 
ity, and  to  the  millions  who  shall  gather  and  rest  beneath  its  broad  regis — 

"  'Til  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time." 
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Mr.  CHANDLER  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  approved  method  of  commencing  a  speech  on  the 
questions  now  before  the  committee,  has  come  to  be  an  assurance  that  the  un- 
dertaking is  a  departure  from  a  fixed  resolution,  enforced  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  orator  or  his  constituents.  For  myself,  sir,  I  am  free  to  confess,  that 
from  the  day  on  which  the  question  was  committed,  I  had  resolved  to  offer  my 
opinions  upon  the  measure. 

I  am  satisfied  that  enough  had  been  said  some  weeks  ago  in  this  House  to 
show,  not  only  the  general  merits  of  the  question  now  before  the  committee, 
but  also  the  feelings  of  sections  and  individuals  on  this  important  subject. 
Having  obtained  the  floor  after  so  much  time  expended  in  the  effort,  I  naturally 
feel  that  I  have  reached  the  field  after  the  battle  has  been  fought,  and  there- 
fore must  content  myself  with  such  a  use  of  my  position  as  circumstances  will 
allow. 

But,  sir,  I  despair  of  attracting,  as  I  feel  I  cannot  reward,  attention.  I  be- 
lieve that  some  speakers  have  distinguished  themselves  by  bold  and  extrava- 
gant doctrines,  much  more  than  they  have  helped  their  cause,  or  assisted  the 
country  by  their  advocacy  ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  present  moderate  views, 
and  to  advocate  them  in  a  moderate  tone.  I  am  unable,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
take  sides  with  those  who  might  represent  the  old  women  that  ask  for  a  peace- 
ful dissolution  of  this  Union.  I  feel  for  the  weakness  that  suggests  the  appeal, 
and  the  dependence  which  might  compel  its  advocacy.  I  am  no  less  unable 
to  approve  the  calls  for  disunion  which  come  from  the  young  men,  who  mis- 
take the  momentary  applause  which  a  surprising  act  elicits,  for  the  substantial 
fame  which  finally  rewards  him  who  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  a  course  that 
insures  national  peace  and  national  union. 

It  is  pleasant,  undoubtedly,  to  enjoy  the  ephemeral  distinction  which  ultraism 
earns — to  hear  the  passenger  in  the  street  designate  the  man  who  had  uttered 
the  severest  thing  against  the  truth,  or  had  most  distinguished  himself  by  ap- 
proximation to  paradox: 

"It  is  brave  to  be  admired — to  see 
The  crowd,  with  pointing  finger,  cry  'that's  he.'  " 

I  shall  not  even  give  expression  to  my  own  feelings,  unless  incidentally,  on 
the  abstract  question  of  Southern  slavery,  nor  presume  to  approach  another 
species  of  bondage  in  which  the  mind  is  sometimes  held  by  that  terrible  chain, 
a  single  idea. 

The  great  difficulty  necessarily  encountered  by  those  who  would  obtain  the 
floor,  causes  a  delay  in  prepared  remarks,  which  renders  a  portion  of  the  ar- 
gument untimely ;  and  the  physical  exertions  necessary  to  make  one's  self 
heard  in  this  Chamber  of  magnificent  reverberation,  too  often  dissipates  the 
few  ideas  that  have  not  become  obsolete  by  delay.  I  had  prepared  an  argu- 
ment upon  the  question  of  admitting  California  as  an  independent  State,  and 
the  propriety  of  allowing  the  other  territorial  possessions  to  remain  under  the 
present  rule ;  but  so  frequently  has  the  ground  been  trodden  since  I  undertook 
to  obtain  the  floor,  and  so  elaborate  have  been  the  arguments,  that  I  shall  less 
weary  the  committee,  I  am  persuaded,  by  leaving  the  constitutional  question 
to  other  hands,  and  taking  up  for  consideration  some  of  the  remarks  which  have 
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fallen  incidentally  from  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me— remarks  which- 
seemed  at  the  time  to  meet  with  applause  on  one  side,  while  they  excited  as- 
tonishment on  the  other.  I  have  listened  to  every  speech  that  has  been  made 
to  this  committee  on  the  question  before  us,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
earnestness  and  ability  which  have  marked  most  of  the  efforts  on  both  sides. 
Your  own,  Mr.  Chairman,  (Mr.  Toombs,)  seemed  to  me  to  be  distinguished 
for  clear  argument  and  correct  deductions,  though  I  might  doubt  the  premises. 
But  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  say,  that  the  fabric  which  has  been  pre- 
sented on  the  Southern  side  of  the  House  will  not  bear  close  inspection  ;  the 
material  is  not  what  the  whole  would  intimate,  and  I  have  drawn  a  thread  here 
and  there  from  web  and  woof,  and  purpose  to  submit  each  to  a  minute  investi- 
gation. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  admitting  California  has  almost  naturally 
brought  up  the  vexatious  question  of  slavery,  and  brought  out  an  expression  of 
feeling  from  the  North  against  that  institution,  and  inspired  in  the  South  the 
customary  laudation,  and  given  rise  to  rather  more  than  the  usual  jeremiads 
upon  the  injuries  to  which  the  South  has  been  subjected  by  the  North — wrongs, 
as  it  is  asserted,  of  an  unendurable  character  and  incalculable  extent.  I  was 
struck  with  the  lamentations  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Clingman,)  who  opened  this  discussion,  and  who  certainly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  freedom  of  his  complaints  and  the  boldness  of  the  remedies 
proposed. 

Sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  spoke  of  the  decayed  commerce  of  North  Caro- 
lina, as  if  her  quays  and  shores  had  once  bristled  with  the  masts  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  world,  and  her  canvass  bellied  to  every  wind  that  disturbed  the 
ocean.  I  looked  up,  sir,  to  see  whether  Tyre  and  Venice  would  not  be  cited 
as  illustrations  of  the  terrible  changes  in  the  wasted  commerce  of  that  good 
old  State,  which,  according  to  the  idea  that  the  gentleman  conveyed,  has 
ceased  to  be  "great  among  nations,  and  princess  among  provinces." 

North  Carolina,  sir,  I  doubt  not,  has  had  changes  ;  her  peculiar  position  ex- 
poses her  to  them,  and  will  expose  her  to  them  while  she  depends  upon  exactly 
the  same  institution  which  serves  the  more  Southern  States  with  a  different 
climate,  a  different  soil,  and  a  different  produce.  But,  sir,  the  change  of 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  complains  does  not  come  from  any  aggressive 
acts  of  the  North.  No  action  of  the  North  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  her 
situation.  It  is  her  own  want  of  action ;  or,  rather,  it  was  her  own  want  of 
action.  The  institution  which  she  cherishes  with  so  much  affection,  and  de- 
fends with  so  much  zeal,  is  proving  its  own  want  of  adaptation  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  State ;  and  it  is  only  as  she  is  getting  clear  of  the  evil  that  she 
feels  a  recuperative  power. 

The  cry  of  the  South,  so  often  and  so  confidently  repeated  on  this  floor,  is 
groundless,  causeless,  sir,  entirely ;  no  wrong  has  been  meditated,  none  in- 
flicted— none  even  cited  here,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  refusal  or  ne- 
glect of  some  of  the  free  States  to  provide  for  a  fulfilment  of  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  'which  requires  the  restoration  of  fugitives 
from  labor.  That  subject  has  been  handled  elsewhere  with  so  much  ability, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the  constitutional  argument.  While 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  fleeing  to  some  of 
the  free  States,  is  neither  secured  nor  encouraged  by  law,  it  may  be  allowed 
to  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  causes  which  changed  the  practice  that 
certainly  did  exist,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania.  The  demand  for  the  fugitive 
called  into  action  a  class  of  men,  who,  fortified  with  a  constable's  commission;, 
made  it  a  matter  of  special  business  to  detect  and  restore  to  slavery  the  ab- 
sconding servant ;  and  the  law  lent  its  sanction  and  its  aid  to  the  practice.    At 


length  the  danger  of  detection  taught  the  fugitive  caution,  and  the  professional 
"slave  finder"  found  his  occupation  less  profitable;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
his  profession  must  sustain  his  stomach  ;  he  must  lean  on  his  trade  for  support, 
and  if  he  could  not  catch  and  restore  to  his  master  the  fugitive  slave,  he  must 
catch  and  try  to  send  into  slavery  the  free  black;  and  this  was  frequently  at- 
tempted, and  was,  as  is  believed,  often  successful.  The  solitary  hut  of  the 
negro,  on  each  side  of  the  Delaware,  was  invaded  by  the  king  of  the  kidnap- 
pers, and  a  marketable  being  drawn  thence  to  meet  a  demand,  not  from  slave- 
holders, but  slave-dealers ;  and  whether  suspicions  did  or  did  not  draw  the 
felon  into  respectable  private  dwellings,  he  presented  himself  where  there 
were  black  servants,  and  boldly  dragged  them  away  before  some  magistrate, 
where  there  were  at  hand  witnesses  enough  to  swear  to  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner  as  some  runaway  slave.  This  was  not  always  successful,  nor  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  prisoner  was  not  always  a  "  fugitive  from  labor;"  but  the 
course  pursued,  and  the  character  of  those  engaged  therein,  served  in  a  re- 
spectable and  philanthropic  community  to  excite  the  strongest  feelings  against 
that  institution  which  exposed  the  blacks  to  such  injury,  and  left  the  whites  in 
danger  of  such  domiciliary  visitations.  Is  it  strange  then,  sir,  that  there  should 
have  gone  up  to  the  legislature  strong  remonstrances  against  a  law  that  ope- 
rated to  shield  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  that  ever  disgraced  society, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  the  most  reprehensible  conduct  that  ever  disturbed 
a  community?  Public  sentiment,  sir,  which  was  fixed  against  slavery,  and 
which  had  banished  it  from  Pennsylvania,  was  directed  against  this  evil;  and 
coincident  with  some  of  these  outrages  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  dictum  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  put  the  mark — at  least  the 
charge — of  unconstitutionality  upon  the  State  laws  providing  for  the  restora- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves  ;  and  the  laws  have  yielded  to  public  feeling.  Honor- 
able gentlemen  declare  all  this  to  be  wrong ;  denounce  all  this  as  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  an  outrage  upon  the  South.  Will  they  tell  me,  sir,  how 
they  keep  in  South  Carolina  that  command  of  the  Constitution  of  the  nation 
which  is  conveyed  in  the  following  words:  "The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States  ?" 
This  is  a  part,  and  an  antecedent  part,  of  the  same  section  which  the  South 
charges  the  North  with  violating;  and  the  South  knows  that  it  does  not  allow 
to  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  the  immunities  which  they  have  a  right  to 
demand.  This  is  recrimination,  sir,  I  confess  ;  but  it  is  just  in  its  application, 
and  serves  to  showT  at  least  that  public  feeling  sometimes  blinds  men  to  consti- 
tutional right. 

At  this  moment,  sir,  the  South  points  to  the  advantage  which  the  North  en- 
joys in  her  commerce  and  manufactures.  Sir,  there  has  never  been  any  pro- 
hibition of  commerce  at  the  South,  excepting  such  as  nature  gave  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  and  such  as  convenience  introduced  and  maintained,  in 
the  condition  of  her  institutions. 

The  North  was  commercial — the  wealth  of  the  people  was  acquired  by,  and 
vested  in,  commerce;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  activity  and  enterprise  which 
created  and  kept  up  a  commercial  marine  unequalled  in  the  history  of  business, 
(all  circumstances  considered,)  the  legislature  of  the  nation,  moved  and  influ- 
enced by  the  South,  paralyzed  the  arm  of  commerce,  wasted  the  wealth  of 
the  merchant,  and  made  the  seaports  monuments  of  the  influence  of  oppressive 
laws. 

What  did  the  North  then,  sir  ?  Did  she  add  to  her  lamentations  for  losses, 
threats  of,  and  movements  toward,  disunion?  No,  sir.  She  felt  that  a  majori- 
ty had  administered  the  Constitution  with  a  most  afflictive  severity — but  still 
it  was  the  Constitution.     She  kissed  the  rod,  and  placed  the  remnant  of  her 


capital,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  commerce,  in  manufactures,  and  used  the  ar^ 
guments  of  the  Southern  orators  to  have  their  new  investment  protected.  It 
was  occasionally  protected,  and  it  occasionally  nourished.  That  protection,, 
however,  was  never  felt,  in  any  one  particular  of  its  effect,  more  than  in  the 
reduction  of  the  prices  of  its  produce,  which  followed  its  continuance.  Still, 
sir,  the  protection  has  been  insufficient,  because  it  has  been  only  temporary — - 
it  has  been  spasmodic,  and  yet  the  South  complains  of  that. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  North  came  late — nearly  thirty  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution — to  have  a  small  share  in  protection,  and  that 
share  often  rendered  more  injurious  than  profitable,  by  the  want  of  permanen- 
cy; the  South,  sir,  has  had  her  products  sustained  by  a  continual,  unwavering 
protection  from  the  moment  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Yes,  sir;  rice  and 
cotton  have  had  constant,  unchangeable,  complete,  sufficient  protection,  and 
the  producers  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  their  condition. 

If  it  should  be  demanded  where  and  how  rice  and  cotton  have  been  protect- 
ed, I  answer,  that  in  almost  every  article  of  trade  in  this  country,  (slaves,  per- 
haps, excepted,)  the  ingredient  which  is  most  costly,  and  which  gives  value 
thereto,  is  labor.  Coal  and  iron  feel  |;this,  and  every  fabric  of  the  loom  and 
produce  of  the  field  confesses  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  that  it  is  the  amount  of 
labor  that  gives  it  value.  Well,  sir,  cotton  and  rice  are  produced  by  the  labor 
of  slaves,  and  the  Constitution  of  this  country  has  protected  that  species  of 
labor,  so  that  free  labor  can  enter  into  no  competition  with  it.  The  great  in- 
gredient, then,  of  cotton  and  rice  is  amply,  fully  protected  by  the  Constitution; 
and  sugar,  sir,  another  produce  of  the  South,  has,  besides  the  constitutional 
protection  upon  its  producing  power,  the  additional  advantage  of  import  duties 
upon  the  same  product  of  rival  countries.     Why  should  the  South  complain? 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  it  has  been  openly  asserted  that  slavery  is  a 
blessing — a  domestic,  social,  moral,  and  political  blessing — a  blessing  to  the 
servant  as  well  as  the  master.  I  am  no  abolitionist,  no  fanatic — have  no  pre- 
judices beyond  a  fixed  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  slavery;  but  I  hope  I  shall 
not  offend,  when  I  point  to  the  opinion  thus  uttered,  as  a  painful,  mournful 
proof  of  the  evils  of  that  institution.  Nothing  but  its  injurious  effect  could  have 
brought  the  minds  of  republicans  to  such  a  state. 

It  was  the  remark  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  sir,  I  believe,  (I  have  heard  it  quoted  as 
his,)  that  "  so  true  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  so  true  will  this  nation  be 
punished  for  the  sin  of  slavery."  And  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  so 
true  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven — "  and  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud, 
through  all  her  work" — so  true  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  the  nation  is  now- 
afflicted,  and  being  punished  for  slavery — punished,  sir,  in  the  consequences. 
What  else  has  alienated  the  feelings  of  the  South  from  the  North?  What  else 
has  brought  discord  into  the  councils  of  the  nation  ?  What  else  has  led  to  the 
feelings  manifested,  and  language  used  here,  indicative  of  divided  interests 
and  hostile  resolves? 

If  the  institution  of  slavery  is  really  good — socially  and  politically  good — 
why  has  not  some  State,  that  has  abolished  it  within  its  limits,  invited  it  back?' 
None  have — not  one.  Not  one  could  be  hired  to  do  it.  There  has  certainly 
been  some  little  appearance  of  affection  toward  the  institution  by  States,  which 
were  losing  the  distinction  of  slavery;  but  this  is  evidently  the  result  of  pride, 
and  not  of  fondness  for  it.  Maryland,  for  example,  has  more  than  once  here, 
upon  this  floor — and  her  legislature  has  recently — shown  a  sensitiveness  upon 
the  subject,  and  Maryland  is  fast  becoming  a  free  State.  This  sensitiveness  is 
pride — it  must  be  excused — it  will  not  retard  the  emancipation,  nor  keep  back 
the  exodus  of  the  institution.  And  Maryland,  sir,  I  venture  to  say,  would  not 
have  it  kept  back;  she  loves  to  talk  of  her  own  constitutional  privilege  of  sla- 


very,  but  she  would  not  call  it  back,  if  it  had  gone.  An  honorable  member 
from  the  South  recently  mentioned  to  me  that,  some  time  since,  one  of  his 
servants — of  whom  he  has  a  large  number — expressed  a  wish  to  marry  the 
female  slave  of  another  planter;  the  master  represented  the  possibility  of  the 
departure  of  the  other  person,  and  the  consequent  rupture  of  family  relations — 
but  the  black  man  ventured.  A  few  years  after  that,  the  colored  husband  felt 
that  "the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth."  The  owner  of  his  wife 
resolved  to  move  to  Mississippi.  The  husband  was  afflicted.  His  master  bade 
him  go  and  inquire  what  the  owner  of  the  wife  would  take  for  the  servant,  and, 
if  the  price  was  fair,  he  would  purchase  her.  The  next  day,  the  liberal  master 
asked  the  slave  what  was  demanded  for  his  wife?  0,  replied  the  husband,  he 
asks  twice  as  much  as  she  is  worth;  let  her  go,  I  would  not  buy  her.  And  so, 
sir,  freed  States  say  of  slavery — it  costs  more  than  what  it  is  worth — let  it  go. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cabell)  read  to  us,  some  time 
since,  a  portion  of  scripture,  in  which  God  commanded  Hager  to  return  to  her 
master's  house,  "which,"  said  the  honorable  gentleman,  "was  a  command  to 
return  into  slavery;"  and  of  course,  as  is  to  be  inferred,  an  approval  of  modern 
slavery.  Sir,  it  is  an  axiom  of  law,  that  "what  proves  too  much,  proves  no- 
thing;" and  the  command  of  God,  if  it  expressed  approval  of  the  institution  of 
modern  domestic  slavery,  expressed  equal  approval  of  another  domestic  insti- 
tution which  existed  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  but  which  I  am  sure  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  does  not  mean  to  applaud. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hilliard)  was  carried  by  his 
fine  classical  taste  and  attainment  to  Athens,  for  proof  of  the  conservative 
power  of  slavery,  as  that  State  survived  all  others  of  ancient  Greece,  and  was 
especially  distinguished  for  her  institution  of  Helotism.  And  the  honorable 
gentleman  remarked,  that  as  the  traveller  approached  the  shores  of  the  country, 
his  eye  rested  with  peculiar  gratification  upon  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  as  the 
great  object  for  delightful  reminiscence.  Did  not  the  classical  enthusiasm  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  get  the  better  of  his  republican  instincts,  when 
the  great  object  for  his  admiration  in  that  land  of  fading  glories  was  the  tomb 
of  the  aristocrat,  who,  unable  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  shrunk 
away  into  suicide?  I  will  not  say  that  the  pecular  institutions,  among  which 
the  gentleman  was  reared,  had  any  influence  on  his  classical  taste;  but  it  would 
seem  to  me,  that  the  true  American  would  have  raked  the  soil  of  Athens  for 
the  ashes  of  the  republican  Aristides — the  man  who  not  only  submitted  to  the 
will  of  the  majority,  right  or  Avrong,  but  even  assisted  one  of  that  majority  to 
inscribe  his  (Aristides's)  name  upon  the  shell  that  produced  his  own  ostracism. 

If  slavery  was  the  perpetuating  power  of  Athens,  the  preserving  principle, 
then  St.  Paul  was  probably  greatly  mistaken,  when,  standing  on  Mars'  hill,  he 
alluded  to  the  thousand  altars  on  every  hand,  inscribed  to  every  feeling,  pas- 
sion, and  attribute  that  distinguish  and  disgrace  our  kind,  and  which  were  im- 
puted to  the  gods  of  their  idolatry.  Paul  found  one  dedicated  to  "  the  Un- 
known God,"  and  he  supposed  that  He  was  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  so  an- 
nounced it;  but  if  the  surmises  of  the  honorable  gentleman  are  true,  that  single 
altar  must  have  smoked  with  incense  to  the  dark  spirit  of  slavery — the  only 
protecting  and  preserving  power  to  which  the  Athenians  had  dedicated  no  spe- 
cial devotion. 

Why,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  might  as  well  have  imputed  to  the  pure 
Paganism  of  the  Greeks  the  perpetuity  of  that  State,  and  have  ascribed  the 
honor  to  Jupiter  Olympus,  who,  with  his  court,  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
neighboring  mountain,  or  have  given  credit  to  the  goddess  who  gave  her  name 
to  the  city  and  the  State.  Commerce,  the  arts,  and  philosophy,  preserved 
Athens;  but  slavery — white  slavery — not  so  injurious  to  manners  as  black  sla- 


very,  but  far  more  deleterious  to  morals — white  slavery,  sir,  that  placed  the 
blandishments  of  beauty  against  the  weak  barriers  of  philosophy — undermined 
that  virtue  without  which  a  State  cannot  endure.  It  was  the  consequence  of  that 
institution  that  the  home  virtues  perished  in  Athens;  and  Pericles,  the  glory  of 
the  State,  sacrificed  the  duties  and  comforts  of  the  domestic  hearth  to  the  mere- 
tricious charms  that  weakened  the  virtue  of  the  purest  philosopher,  and  de- 
stroyed the  peace  of  the  loftiest  orator. 

Sir,  Athens  has  perished;  her  glories  departed;  her  temples  crumbled  to 
ruin;  her  altars  are  lost;  her  means  of  commerce  wasted;  her  Pyreus  is  choked 
with  her  unthroned  gods;  and  all  that  constituted  her  beauty  and  her  boast  has 
departed;  nothing  is  left  but  her  slavery;  that  is  like  some  mineral  in  the  hu- 
man frame,  which  seems  for  a  time  to  give  tone  to  the  system,  though  it  finally 
eats  it  away,  and  remains  itself  alone,  a  solitary  monument  of  its  own  power 
to  destroy. 

Sir,  it  is  dangerous  to  appeal  to  antiquity  to  sustain  modern  errors;  and  my 
honorable  friend,  when  he  turned  to  Athens  for  support,  was  like  the  trem- 
bling and  falling  Saul,  summoning  the  spirit  of  the  departed  Samuel.  The 
awful  apparition  denounces  the  present  as  full  of  wrong,  and  points  it  to  a 
futurity  as  full  of  consequent  evils. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Mc Willie,)  some  daj  s 
since,  remarked  that  General  Taylor  had,  in  the  last  Presidential  canvass,  been 
advocated  at  the  South  as  a  friend  of  slavery,  and  at  the  North  as  its  decided 
opponent;  and  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Disney)  repeated  the 
same  charge,  with  some  additional  emphasis  and  circumstance.  These  gen- 
tlemen may  have  had  in  mind  "the  life  of  General  Cass,"  with  the  memo- 
rable shifting  pages,  which  worked  praise  for  him  at  the  South  as  a  friend  to 
Southern  institutions,  and  at  the  North  presented  him  as  a  friend  of  freedom. 
Sir,  I  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  last  canvass,  and  I  heard  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  Pennsylvania — no  votes  asked  for  upon  the  statement  that  General 
Taylor  was  an  anti-slavery  man.  General  Taylor  was  voted  for  by  the  Whigs 
as  a  sound  Whig.  He  was  voted  for  by  many  opponents  of  slavery,  with  a 
knowledge  that  he  was  a  slaveholder,  but  with  a  belief  that,  in  all  questions  of 
national  policy  and  constitutional  right,  he  would  submit  to  the  votes  of  a  ma- 
jority. He  was  voted  for  by  many  "Friends,"  with  a  full  knowledge  that  he 
was  a  warrior  in  command — a  general — but  with  a  full  knowledge  that  he  was 
a  lover  of  peace,  and  perhaps  with  the  consciousness  that  whoever  might  be 
elected,  the  successful  man  would  be  a  captain-general  and  commander-in- 
chief.  This  last  class  of  persons  do  not  much  follow  the  suggestions  of  party 
men  or  party  presses.     They  have  learned  to  do  or  to  forbear — 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 
Or  warns  them  not  to  do. 

Among  the  evils  involved  in  the  discussion  in  which  this  committee  now  is, 
may  be  noted  some  remarkable  abstractions,  one  of  which  I  will  mention.  It 
is  asserted  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  argued  here,  that  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  of  admitting  additional 
States  into  the  Union,  does,  by  its  own  terms,  allow  of  none  but  States  to  be" 
admitted,  or  perhaps  organized  territories.  This  is  another  of  those  curiosities 
that,  by  proving  too  much,  prove  nothing.  Why,  sir,  the  order  to  enlist  soldiers 
for  the  army  would,  with  such  a  strict  construction,  allow  none  but  soldiers  to 
be  enlisted;  so  of  officers;  so  of  members  of  Congress— -we  should  be  always 
here,  until  our  body  became  exhausted.  Nay,  sir,  what  do  we  do  with  the 
injunction  to  man  "to  take  to  himself  a  wife  ?"  You  remember  the  anecdote 
of  the  youngster,  of  your  own  portion  of  the  Union,  who  received  a  monition 
from  his  father,  that  it  was  time  to  be  steady,  make  some  money,  and  take  a 


wife.  "  Why,  sir,"  .said  he,  "I  like  the  money-making,  but  whose  wife  shall 
I  take  ?M  He  was  a  strict  constructionist,  sir;  the  girls  of  the  South,  as  my 
honorable  friend  (Mr  Stanley)  calls  the  ladies  of  North  Carolina,  would  fare 
badly;  the  girls  of  the  North,  sir,  not  being  such  close  constructionists,  might 
do  better.     Sir,  you  create  a  monopoly,  and  widows  would  be  at  a  premium. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  all  this  is  no  argument;  but  some  abstractions,  like 
some  men —  • 

Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne — 

Are  touched  and  moved  by  ridicule  alone. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  McLane)  took  occasion,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  party,  to  say  that  the  measure  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  the  trouble  which  we  are  now  meeting — viz.,  the  admission  of  Texas — 
was  a  Democratic,  and  not  a  Southern,  movement;  and  I  suppose,  if  we  ex- 
amine, the  proceedings  of  Congress  on  that  question,  we  shall  find  the  names 
of  Northern  Democrats  recorded  in  its  favor.  The  gentleman  alluded  to  the 
Baltimore  Convention  for  proof;  but  that  convention  only  shows  that  the  wiley 
South  contrived  to  defeat  two  Northern  candidates,  and  nominate  a  Southern 
man.  "  The  South  could  not  have  triumphed,"  it  is  said,  "because  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  no  part  in  the  exertion."  'Alas,  sir,  recent  events  show  that  that 
distinguished  statesman  is  no  longer  the  South.  He  has,  indeed,  long  since,  I 
apprehend,  ceased  to  have  aspirations  for  the  Presidency;  he  has  learned  that 
the  distinction  which  is  agreeable  to  him  is  more  likely  to  be  attained  by  promi- 
nent opposition  than  by  quiet,  temporary  office.  Like  Arius,  he  prefers  the 
rank,  the  influence,  and  the  lasting  fame  of  a  heresiarch,  to  the  quiet  and  tem- 
porary honors  of  the  tiari. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  not  a  chestnut  in  the  Texan  fire  that  the  South  did 
not  put  into  the  roast.  The  hand  of  the  North  was  undoubtedly  employed  to 
bring  the  treasures  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  may  treat  the  question  before  this  House  as  they 
please;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  before  the  House,  and  before  the  Senate,  and  be- 
fore the  nation — nay,  sir,  that  it  is  before  all  other  business,  and  delays  all 
other  business — is  sufficient  proof  of  its  overshadowing  importance.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  session;  and  I  believe  that  its  importance  has  served  to  invest 
its  solution  in  mystery.  Few,  sir,  are  willing  to  conceive  that  a  question,  in- 
volving the  interests  of  such  a  vast  territory — the  peace,  and  perhaps  the 
physical  integrity,  of  the  nation — can  be  settled  by  a  reference  to  a  simple  prin- 
ciple, which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  national  Government — at  the  foundation 
of  every  State  government  in  the  Union — I  mean,  sir,  the  inalienable,  the  in- 
disputable right  of  the  States  to  make  their  own  municipal  laws.  The  rule 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  which  is  the  soul 
of  the  National  Constitution,  has  only  to  be  appealed  to,  and  it  settles  the  vexed 
question  upon  the  grounds  which  all  admit,  and  which  has  been  triumphantly 
cited  by  each  division  of  the  Union,  if  the  term  division  is  admissible  in  regard 
to  our  nation.  Let  us  see,  sir,  how  this  is  to  apply  to  the  question  before  the 
committee.  The  war,  or  rather  the  peace,  with  Mexico  secured  to  these 
United  States  the  possession  of  a  vast  territory,  which  brought  with  it  the  laws 
of  the  sovereignty  for  which  it  had  been  received — laws  which  must,  by  the 
customs  of  nations,  and  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Court,  continue  to 
be  operative  until  new  laws  and  ordinances  shall  be  extended  over  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  flocked  to  California-- 
with  the  first  intimation  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  were  not  men  to  approve  of 
the  laws  of  Mexico;  and  indeed  there  were  very  few  to  make  known  those 
laws  there,  and  fewer  to  enforce  them.     Yet  these  people,  emigrants  from  the 
various  States,  were  imbued  with  a  reverence  for  laws,  and  had  a  full  know- 
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ledge  of  the  propriety  of  some  machinery  of  government,  by  which  laws  could 
be  enacted,  or  at  least  respectably  administered.  As  in  the  newly  settled  por- 
tion of  California  the  Mexican  laws  were  little  known,  they  sought  to  take 
measures  to  secure  for  themselves  the  proper  operation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  But  while  they  deliberated,  the  Congress  of  the  Union  dis- 
cussed, debated,  hesitated,  and  then  failed,  to  give  them  what  they  needed, 
and  left  them  to  ask  for  what  they  wanted — what  they  now  claim — a  State 
government.  They  have  proceeded  as  other  people  have  proceeded;  they 
have  deliberately,  orderly,  and  with  all  republican  forms,  prepared  and  adopt- 
ed a  constitution  for  a  sovereign  State;  they  have  gone  through  with  political 
organization,  and  they  have  sent  to  this  Congress  two  Senators  and  two  Repre- 
sentatives, to  ask  us  to  sanction  the  evidences  of  their  State  sovereignty,  and 
to  give  her  Representatives  seats  in  our  Halls  of  national  legislation. 

Is  the  claim  of  California  to  a  place  in  this  Union  to  be  refused  ?  If  so,  on 
what  ground  ?  Not,  of  course,  on  the  ground  that  she  is  not  yet  organized, 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  admission.  I  think  we  have  disposed  of  that 
abstraction. 

We  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  other  States  have  reached  the  Union  through 
territorial  purgation,  and  that  California  was  bound  to  take  the  same  course 
and  submit  to  the  same  exacting  requisition.  Sir,  the  nation  and  the  gentle- 
men who  now  oppose  the  admission  of  California  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  precedents  of  such  binding  power  in  the  admission  of  States. 
Territories  and  States  had,  until  Texas  came,  reached  us  by  the  treaty-making 
power;  and  it  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  in  some  quarters  asserted,  that  it 
is  only  by  the  treaty-making  power  that  this  nation  can  acquire  contiguous  ter- 
ritory. But  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  legislative  movement,  which 
remains  undisputed,  and  is  likely  to  be  undisturbed,  unless  Texas  herself 
should  feel  her  honor  impinged  upon  by  the  imputed  wrongs  to  the  slave  interest, 
and  ask  for  a  restoration  to  independence.  She  of  course  will  not,  like  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  seek  for  retrocession  to  the  parent 
power. 

But  gentlemen  say  that  there  are  other  territories  acquired.  Of  course  there 
are.  But  are  these  territories  ready  to  ask  admission,  or  are  they  yet  in  a  con- 
dition to  share  with  us  in  national  security  ?  We  must  remember  that  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  California  invited  thither  thousands  and  thousands  of 
the  well-informed  people  of  the  United  States — a  population  which,  for  activity 
and  intelligence,  has  seldom  gone  to  a  new  country.  Men  are  there,  sir,  who 
understand  all  the  requisites  of  government — instructed  in  the  science  of  legis- 
lation— in  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war;  fresh  from  the  institutions  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Union,  (I  mean  eastern  with  regard  to  California,)  as  yet  uncon- 
taminated  with  injurious  association,  and  ready  and  anxious  to  secure  to  them- 
selves and  their  descendants  the  benefit  which  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States 
enjoy. 

But  there  are  other  portions  of  this  newly  acquired  territory;  and  because 
the  South  has  slavery,  she  is  dreaming  constantly  of  a  balance  of  power.  What 
balance?  Is  it  the  business  of  Congress  to  strike  a  balance  between  slavery 
and  freedom?  Are  we  here,  as  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  that  freedom 
has  no  advantages?  If  slavery  recedes,  as  it  has  receded  from  the  North,  must 
new  territories  be  conquered  or  purchased  to  keep  up  a  balance?  But  I  will 
not  pursue  the  question.  There  are  Territories  beside  California.  The  slave 
States  demand  that  these  shall  be  admitted  now,  as  Territories,  without  a  pro- 
hibition of  slavery.  The  free  States  declare,  that,  if  they  are  admitted,  slavery 
shall  be  excluded. 

Here  is  issue  made — which  party  shall  triumph?   Fanatics  at  the  North  have 
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said.  Let  us  dissolve  the  Union,  which  allows  slavery.  Fanatics  at  the  South 
have  said,  Let  us  dissolve  this  Union,  if  it  will  not  extend  slavery.  And  men 
on  both  sides,  whom  it  will  not  do  to  call  fanatics,  have  said,  It  is  belter  to 
have  disunion,  peaceable  or  warlike,  than  to  give  up  or  submit  to  the  cause  of 
dissension. 

An  honorable  gentleman  in  this  House,  in  sustaining  the  claims  of  the  South 
to  extend  slavery  into  New  Mexico,  asked,  with  remarkable  emphasis,  "Why 
may  not  the  South  take  thither  her  chattels,  as  well  as  the  North?  The 
Northern  man  may  take  thither,"  said  he,  "his  horse,  his  dog,  his  ass,  and  his 
machinery.  Why  may  not  the  Southern  man  carry  thither,  also,  his  horse, 
his  dog,  his  ass,  and  his  slaves?"     Mark  the  enumeration,  how  it  taper?  down! 

"  Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.1' 

The  answer  to  the  question,  propounded  so  emphatically,  is  the  constitutional 
doubt  under  discussion.  But  admitting  that  no  such  doubt  existed — that  the 
matter  was  one  of  propriety — it  would  seem  that  there  might  be  propounded 
another  question. 

When  the  Northern  man  goes  into  New  Mexico,  and  takes  with  him  his 
horse,  dog,  ass,  and  a  five  hundred  man-power  machine,  and  assists  to  form  a 
State,  why  must  he,  with  all  these,  count  but  as  one  man  in  the  representation 
on  this  floor;  while  the  Southern  man,  who  takes  thither  his  horse,  dog,  ass, 
and  five  hundred  slaves,  is  reckoned  here  as  three  hundred  and  one  men? 

In  this  state  of 'hings,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  are.  Some  of  the  Southern 
States  have  taken  measures  preparatory  to  a  conditional  dissolution  of  the 
Union — boldly  avowed,  and  coolly  defended;  and  a  few  elderly  women  at  the 
North  ask  for  a  fulfilment  of  that  purpose,  if  it  can  be  done  peaceably.  What 
is  the  remedy?  So  true  as  a  territorial  government  is  proposed  for  New  Mexico, 
su  true  will  an  attempt  be  made  to  apply  the  proviso — and  so  true  as  that  pro- 
viso shall  be  applied,  so  true  will  the  South  be  justified  in  receding.  So  some 
of  the  South  declare.  Can  no  remedy  be  found — no  proposition  be  made, 
which  both  parties  can  accept,  without  compromising  a  principle?  It  appears 
to  me,  sir,  the  very  principle  of  Government,  which  we  boast  as  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  Federal  republicanism,  is  that  upon  which  we  can  all  rally, 
and  which  serves  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  before  us — the  right  of  the 
people,  viz.,  to  establish  their  own  government.  California  presents  her  plan — 
why  not  accept  it?  Because  it  is  contended  New  Mexico  is  not  included. 
Has  New  Mexico  applied? 

"But  we  wish  to  have  slavery  in  New  Mexico,"  says  the  South.  Well, 
since  the  North  says  she  will  not  consent  to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  the 
South  says  she  will  have  slavery  in  New  Mexico,  is  it  not  republican — is  it  not 
a  fair  compromise — to  ask  New  Mexico  what  she  thinks? 

Close  constructionists  are  always  liable  to  lead  their  followers  into  difficulties, 
by  creating  precedents  which  it  becomes  exceedingly  painful  to  adopt. 

Years  ago,  it  was  earnestly  contended,  when  Territories  acquired  importance 
only  by  the  augmentation  of  population  in  the  portions  of  the  original  posses- 
sions, that  the  authority  which  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  to  enact  all 
necessary  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Territories,  extended  only  to  the 
power  of  giving  such  minute  and  local  statutes  as  were  indispensable  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  social  gathering,  and  not  that  complete  form  of  government 
which  provides  for  these  Territories  the  appliances,  dignities,  and  conveniences 
that  make  them  nearly  equal  to  sovereign  States,  and  which  induced  many  of 
them  to  retain  their  territorial  form  of  gorernment  for  the  sake  of  receiving  na- 
tional appropriations  for  public  buildings,  and  other  general  conveniences,  until 
they  are  goaded  by  party  demands  or  personal  pride,  to  seek  their  gratification 
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in  election  of  two  Senators,  and  to  have  the  votes  of  an  apportioned  repre- 
sentation. 

And  yet,  sir,  we  have  a  new  Territory  under  an  established  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  municipal  laws  suited  to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  people;  and 
we  wish  to  disturb  all  this,  and  force  upon  them  a  territorial  government,  before 
we  have  infused  into  them  the  healthful  ingredients  of  our  own  population,  and 
prepared  them  for  what  they  need,  and  what  we  require. 

Admit  California,  with  such  institutions  as  she  desires,  and  wait  a  year, 
(surely  we  are  not  in  such  hot  haste  at  the  South  as  to  refuse  that) — wait  one 
year  or  so,  and  see  what  New  Mexico  will  ask.  Is  hers  a  soil  or  climate  that 
is  specially  appropriate  to  slavery? — then  it  is  probable  that  she  may,  as  a  State, 
desire  such  an  institution.  I  hope  not.  If  neither  climate  nor  soil  is  favorable, 
the  South  will  not  of  course  jeopard  its  property  by  forcing  it,  for  the  sake  of 
honor ,  where  it  can  produce  no  profit. 

Is  not  this  a  proper  deference  to  the  principles  of  republicanism — is  it  not  a 
fair  compromise  of  measures,  without  an  impingement  upon  principles?  Why 
not  then  consent  to  this?  Is  it  because  just  such  a  measure  as  I  have  proposed 
to  the  committee  is  the  plan  of  the  Administration?  Must  discord  be  produced 
and  disunion  threatened,  in  order  to  oppose  the  President  and  Cabinet?  Does 
an  opposition,  however  else  discordant,  unite  to  thwart  the  Administration,  and 
build  hopes  upon  the  slavery  attachment  of  a  few  of  the  party  adherents  of  the 
President?  Let  that  party,  then,  which  sympathizes  with  the  Executive,  learn 
wisdom  from  their  opponents,  and  show  that  they  can  rest  securely  upon  the 
principles  of  our  Republican  Government,  and  sustain  their  party  allegiance 
without  a  violation  of  their  national  attachments.  It  is  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  purity  of  our  party  principles,  that  they  conform  to  the  maxims  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  disunion  is  threatened,  disunion  is  feared, 

I  have  not  time — I  have  no  inclination — to  follow  this  further.  Sir,  a  war 
for  a  share  of  the  spoils  would  be,  not  an  honor,  but  a  shame  to  the  South;  it 
would  pour  upon  her  the  discredit  of  avarice,  and  the  disgrace  of  defeat,  from 
both  of  which  her  good  genius  should  willingly  save  her. 

I  remember  few  such  wars — none  that  resulted  in  the  benefit  of  those  who 
proclaimed  them.  Sacred  history  has  one  instance — it  is  that  of  the  attempt 
of  the  Ephraimites  to  dissolve  the  union,  because  they  were  not  called  in  to 
what  they  called  their  share  of  the  rich  spoils  of  the  Ammonitish  war.  But 
Jephtha  dispersed  the  host;  and  the  borders  of  the  Cumberland  may  be  politi- 
cally as  fatal  a  place  to  the  disunionists  as  the  passes  of  Jordan  were  physically 
to  the  rebelling  Ephraimites. 

What  a  glorious  revenge,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  Mexico  have  for  her  defeat, 
in  such  an  outbreak  as  is  threatened.  She  would  find  in  it  a  consolation  for 
her  losses  in  Palo  Alto,  Buena  Vista,  Chepultepec,  and  the  Halls  of  Monte- 
zuma themselves. 

Let  us  thank  God,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  at  the  head  of  this  Govern- 
ment— this  national  Government — the  Government  of  the  whole  nation — one 
who  is  skilful  in  battle  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  wherever  found, 
and  calm,  and  wise,  and  prudent,  and  conciliatory  in  his  councils. 

Well  seems  he  born  to  be  with  honor  crowned, 
So  well  the  lore  he  knows  of  regiment; 
Peerless  in  fight — in  councils  grave  and  sound  ; 
The  double  gift  of  glory  excellent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  have,  and,  as  I  think,  with  great  propriety,  al- 
luded to  the  opinions,  views,  and  resolutions  of  each  of  their  respective  States 
and  their  peculiar  districts.     This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  making 
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the  committee  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  people;  and  as  the  custom 
is  so  honorably  sustained,  I  venture  to  express  my  view  of  the  feelings  and 
principles  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  whose  twenty-four  Representative.-  I  have 
the  honor  to  be.  I  of  course  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  my  State,  not 
for  her;  that  would  be  a  presumption  of  which  1  am  incapable.  And  I  beg  at 
the  same  time  to  say,  that  while  I  speak  as  a  Pennsylvania^,  I  do  not  forget 
nor  disregard  the  fact,  that  I  am  a  national  representative  and  legislator. 
Pennsylvania,  sir,  has,  and  manifests  a  deep  interest  in  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  committee,  whether  we  regard  the  simple  proposition  to  admit  Califor- 
nia as  a  State,  or  include  the  dependent,  though  most  prominent  question,  of 
slavery- 

As  to  California,  sir,  I  believe  Pennsylvania,  who  always  means  right, 
taking  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  man  as  her  guide,  believes  that  a 
country  thus  acquired,  thus  peopled,  and  thus  demanding  admittance  into  the 
Union,  should  be  heard,  and  should  have  her  request  granted. 

On  the  subject  of  slavery,  sir,  Pennsylvania  has  but  one  opinion.  She  be- 
lieves it  to  be  injurious  and  demoralizing.  She,  as  an  independent  State,  dis- 
missed it  from  her  territory,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  she  would  willingly 
see  it  abolished  throughout  the  country.  But  Pennsylvania  contends  not 
against  the  Constitution.  She  discusses,  sir,  every  public  measure  with  free- 
dom. But  when  she  knows  that  the  organic  laAv  of  the  land  is  plain,  she 
pauses,  and  with  a  faith  that  does  credit  to  her  patriotism,  she  says:  "The 
Constitution  has  spoken — the  controversy  is  ended."  A  love  of  freedom  dis- 
tinguishes the  people  of  that  State  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  pervades  all  the 
institutions  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  the  instinct  of  her  moral,  social,  po- 
litical, and  religious  life. 

Some  months  since,  when  a  young  member  of  the  present  Pennsylvania 
delegation  went  to  take  leave  of  his  friend — an  ancient  relative— that  person, 
in  bestowing  a  parting  blessing,  said:  "You  will  have  much  before  you  in  Con- 
gress to  employ  your  mind,  and  one  vexed  question  will  present  itself  for  dis- 
cussion. Fanaticism  may  mystify  on  one  side,  and  interest  conceal  truth  on 
the  other;  and  you  will  be,  as  others  have  been,  perhaps — left  in  doubt  as  to 
the  course  you  should  pursue.  In  all  such  instances,  be  true  to  yourself,  your 
principles,  and  your  State,  and  give  your  vote  for  Liberty. V 

There  spoke  Pennsylvania,  sir — good,  plain  ojd  Pennsylvania — frequently 
at  fault  among  the  abstractions-  of  the  South  and  the  philosophy  of  the  North, 
but  still  right  in  her  instincts — conservative  in  her  action. 

Sir,  permit  me  to  say,  that  while  Pennsylvania  has  no  disposition  to  disturb 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  violate  any  compact  recently  made, 
she  is  steadily,  firmly,  resolutely  fixed  in  her  opinion  against  the  extension  of 
slavery  over  one  foot  of  the  Territories  yet  unoccupied' by  that  institution.  It 
does  not  require  a  vote  of  the  legislature,  nor  a  meeting  of  the  people,  to  instruct 
her  Representative  here.  I  believe  most  of  her  Representatives  on  this  floor 
come  imbued  with  that  sentiment.  She  wrill  abide  by  the  Constitution  herself, 
and  demand  that  others  shall  do  the  same. 

"  But  suppose,  in  the  doubtful  case  of  the  Territories,  where  Pennsylvania 
will  declare  that  slavery  ought  not  to  go  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  suppose  that 
the  vote  of  Congress  should  send  it  thither;  what  would  then  be  the  action  of 
Pennsylvania?"  I  answer,  solemn  remonstrance,  sir;  reproof  and  dealings 
with  those  of  her  own  Representatives  wrho  should  betray  her  principles,  but 
respectful  submission  to  that  majority  whose  right  it  is  to  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Pennsylvania  is  frequently  denominated  abroad,  and  has  been 
styled  on  this  floor,  the  "Key-stone  State."  She  deserves  that  title,  as 
much  for  her  service  as  her  position.  When  the  untutored  spirits  of  the  North 
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or  the  South  have  pointed  toward  a  consolidated  government,  and  seemed  to 
desire  to  disturb  the  substantive  position  of  each  portion  of  the  Federal  arch, 
then,  sir,  the  strong  republican  sense  of  Pennsylvania,  her  pure  patriotism,  and 
her  just  views  of  the  nature  of  this  Government,  have  made  her,  like  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  the  point  which  sustained  the  pressure  and  prevented  the 
centripetal  tendency,  and  preserved  the  arch  of  the  Republic. 

But,  sir,  there  is  a  new  state  of  affairs — a  new  and  opposite  danger.  Now, 
when  consolidation  is  found  to  be  no  longer  possible,  with  such  a  key-stone  in 
the  arch,  we  find  a  tendency  in  the  spandrels  of  that  arch  to  settle  outward — 
a  sort  of  gentle,  peaceful  proclivity  in  the  North,  and  hints  of  a  forceful  dismem- 
berment at  the  South.  What  is  the  key-stone  to  do  in  this  state  of  affairs? 
Her  passiveness,  so  long  effective,  will  no  longer  avail.  If  the  outward  tend- 
€ncy  is  persisted  in,  the  central  portion  must  fall,  and  the  key-stone  remain 
above  the  ruins  of  that  arch  which  it  could  not  save. 

What  is  Pennsylvania  to  do,  in  this  state  of  things?  Sir,  Pennsylvania  re- 
gards disunion  as  treason;  and  she  knows  but  one  mode  of  cure  for  that  disor- 
der— a  mode  that  is  to  be  varied  only  by  the  number  to  be  dealt  with.  I  may 
not  have  expressed  the  opinions  of  all  my  colleagues,  when  I  referred  to  the 
determination  of  Pennsylvania  to  agree  to  no  additional  slave  Territories;  but, 
sir,  there  is  a  sentiment  in  which  all  Pennsylvania  can  and  do  concur;  and  I 
appeal  to  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of  the  House — to  Democrats  and  Whigs 
■ — to  the  honorable  member  who  gives  his  name  to  the  rock  of  offence  in  the 
proviso — to  all  of  them — whether  Pennsylvania  does  not  stand  pledged,  by  her 
principles  and  her  conduct,  to  sustain  the  Union  by  whomsoever  assailed?  I 
appeal  to  them  to  say,  whether  she  who  is  willing  to  send  her  sons  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  State  and  the  nation  to  meet  the  British,  the  Indian,  or  the  Mexi- 
can, to  repel  aggression,  punish  injury,  or  extend  our  limits — will  not  be  ready 
to  do  as  much  to  preserve  that  Union  which  she  has  been  so  ready  to  extend? 

Honorable  gentlemen  have  talked  of  regiments  to  be  furnished  by  their 
States,  to  defend  and  preserve  the  Union.  Sir,  I  have  no  mission  here  to 
threaten  or  to  taunt;  but  I  say,  sir,  Pennsylvania  has  a  right,  and  she  has  a 
power  to  do  that  work.  From  the  tops  of  her  mountains,  from  this  side  and 
beyond  the  mountains,  she  will  gather  her  legions  for  the  Union.  Nay,  sir, 
from  beneath  her  mountains  she  will  call  up  her  swart  sons  by  thousands,  and 
with  the  magic  wand  of  patriotism  she  will,  if  summoned  to  the  work,  bring 
forth  those  who  are  ready  to  peril  limb  and  life  for  the  integrity  of  that  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  freedom  of  that  soil,  beneath  which  they  find  protection  and 
employment. 

I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  or  unkindness;  but  honorable  gentlemen 
have  thought  it  meet  to  proffer  the  abilities  of  their  respective  States,  and 
though  Pennsylvania,  sir,  is  not  much  in  the  habit  of  telling  what  she  will  do, 
nor  of  boasting  of  what  she  has  done,  yet  the  humblest  of  her  Representatives 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  endurance  of  the  will  of  a  majority,  or  resist- 
ance of  the  violence  of  a  minority,  she  will  be  found  faithful  to  her  position; 
faithful  to  her  lofty  mission  of  union  and  independence. 

But,  sir,  Pennsylvania  has  no  idea  of  having  any  demand  made  upon  her 
military  prowess  and  munitions  to  sustain  the  Union.  Even  in  the  present 
unfortunate  agitation  Pennsylvania  sees  in  herself,  and  others  around  her, 
more  effective  and  permanent  instruments  of  good.  She  has  established  nu- 
merous relations  with  her  sister  States,  which  give  efficacy  to  her  attempts  to 
restore  harmony.  If  the  North  grows  sullen,  she  can  warm  them  with  her 
coals;  if  the  tempest  of  disunion  gathers  in  the  South,  and  "threatens  to  rend 
freedom's  temple  asunder,"  Pennsylvania  imitates  her  own  Franklin,  and 
extends  with  the  hand  of  truth  the  instrument  of  affection  toward  the  storm 
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cloud,  and  conducts  thence  and  diverts  from  all  the  fluid  that  might  have  pros- 
trated the  pillars  of  our  political  fabric.  Asking  nothing  that  ought  to  offend, 
and  submitting  to  all  that  the  Constitution  warrants,  Pennsylvania  feels  that 
she  has  a  right  to  speak  and  to  act,  and  she  points  to  the  social  and  domestic 
relations  of  her  people  with  the  South;  to  her  constantly  augmenting  commerce; 
her  steamboats  that  reach  the  sea  ports;  and  her  railroads  that  will  overlap  the 
interior  of  the  South:  she  points  to  these  as  a  means  of  union  and  peace;  and 
these — 

like  a  garland  of  flowers, 


Shall  entwine  all  our  States  in  a  band — 
Confirm  and  confederate  our  wide-spreading  powers, 
Our  wealth  and  our  wisdom  expand. 

One  word  more,  sir,  with  reference  to  my  immediate  district  and  constitu- 
ency, and  their  relations  with  the  vexed  question  before  us,  and  the  alterna- 
tive presented  by  a  part  of  the  South.  Philadelphia  feels  her  interest  identified 
with  the  South,  and  she  looks,  therefore,  with  earnestness  to  the  action  of 
Congress  on  this  matter.  She  knows  how  much  she  risks  by  disunion,  and  she 
comprehends  the  value  of  the  object. 

Never  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  had  a  greater  veneration  and  love  for  a  merely 
earthly  object  than  have  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Union — that  Union 
which,  with  the  independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  nation,  is  said  to  be 
the  country.  These  are  convertible  terms,  because  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other.  These,  then,  sir,  are  the  saving  principles  of  our  nation.  Shall  not 
Philadelphia  love  them  and  defend  them?  Sir,  she  is  the  foster-mother  of 
both;  the  Bethlehem  of  the  nation-saving  gift.  And  will  she  forget  her  duties? 
"Can  a  mother  forget  her  child?" 

Sir,  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  Philadelphia  can  know  only  one  country — 
one  Constitution.  And  such  people  are  not  likely  to  be  remiss  in  the  duty  of 
defending  that  country  and  that  Constitution  against  all  aggression;  and  what  is 
more,  sir,  she  is  as  ready  and  as  willing  to  yield  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
all,  within  the  bounds  of  principle,  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  love  and  a  spirit  of 
union,  by  a  submission  to  reasonable  sacrifice. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Winthrop)  concluded 
his  stirring  and  eloquent  philippic,  a  few  weeks  since,  with  a  notice  that  he 
was  speaking  for  Faneuil  Hall — Faneuil  Hall,  with  all  its  sacred  remem- 
brances— "not  as  she  is  sometimes,  when  desecrated  by  fanatics,  but  as  she  is 
when  she  gives  forth  the  sentiments  of  her  early  patriots." 

May  I  not  be  permitted  to  say,  sir,  that  I  speak  for  Independence  Hall, 
about  which  cluster  the  remembrances  of  the  most  glorious  events  that  mark 
the  annals  of  nations.  I  speak  for  Independence  Hall,  as  it  stands  dark  amid 
the  clustering  beauties  of  modern  construction — for  Independence  Hall, 

"  Grown  dim  by  age,  yet  worshipped  in  decay." 
I  speak  for  Independence  Hall,  the  manger  and  the  cradle  of  Independence, 
whither  the  star  of  liberty  guided  the  wise  and  the  good;  and  they  came  and 
did  reverence.  Such  as  that  sanctified  place  was  in  1776,  by  the  virtue  of  our 
fathers — such  as  it  is  now,  by  the  patriotism  of  their  children — such,  sir,  as  it 
ever  will  be,  by  the  inherited  and  cultivated  virtues  of  those  who  derive  their 
political  inspiration  from  its  historical  associations,  and  have  "virtue,  liberty, 
and  independence"  enough  to  follow  the  action,  imitate  the  endurance,  and 
maintain  the  glorious  legacy  of  their  fathers. 


UNION  AND  FREEDOM,  WITHOUT  COMPROMISE. 


SPEECH 


OF 


S.  P.  CHASE,  OF  OHIO, 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  2C-7,  1850, 
On  the  Compromise  Rssolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay  on  the  25th  of  January. 


Mr.  CHASE  said: 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  with  unaffected  diffidence, 
to  offer  to  the  Senate  my  views  of  the  important 
questions  presented  by  the  resolutions  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Coming  from  the  private  walks  of  life,  without 
the  advantage  of  previous  public  position,  and 
without  experience  in  legislative  debate,  1  speak 
from  no  eminence  which  will  entitle  me  to  com- 
mand attention.  I  claim  for  what  I  say  that  con- 
sideration only  which  is  due  to  sincerity  of  belief, 
to  directness  of  purpose,  and  to  whatever  force  of 
argument  I  may  be  able  to  bring  to  the  support  of 
my  positions. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  President,  and  said  in  a 
tone  of  complaint,  by  southern  gentlemen,  that 
this  Government  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mere  Gov- 
ernment of  the  majority — becoming  a  great  consol- 
idated democracy.  Now,  sir,  if  by  this  it  be  meant 
that  this  Government  of  ours  has  become,  or  is  to 
become,  a  Government  of  the  American  people, 
administered  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  people — if  it  be  meant  that  the  democratic 
principle  is  carried,  or  is  likely  to  be  carried,  into 
practical  application  in  its  administration  and  legis- 
lation, I  see  in  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  no  ground  of 
complaint,  but  rather  ground  of  congratulation  and 
satisfaction.  Why,  sir,  what  is  this  democratic 
principle?  Equality  of  natural  rights,  guarantied 
and  secured  to  all,  by  the  laws  of  a  just  popular 
Government.  For  one,  I  desire  to  see  that  prin- 
ciple applied  to  every  subject  of  legislation,  no 
matter  what  that  subject  may  be — to  the  great 
question  involved  in  the  resolutions  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  to  every  other  question. 

But  our  responsibilities  are  limited  by  our 
piwers;  and  however  clear  it  may  be  that  we  are 
bound  by  allegiance  to  democratic  principle  to 
condemn,  to  mitigate,  to  abolish  slavery  wherever 
we  can  constitutionally  do  so,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  we  are  not  bound,  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  slavery  by  legislation  beyond  the 
sphere  of  our  constitutional  powers. 

We  have  no  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  States.  We  have  power  to  prevent 
its  extension,  and  to  prohibit  its  existence  within 
the  sphere  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Government.  Our  duty,  therefore,  is  to 
abstain  from  interference  with  it  in  the  States.  It 
is  also  our  duty  to  prohibit  its  extension  into 
national  territories,  and  its  continuance  where  we 
are  constitutionally  responsible  for  its  existence. 


Such,  Mr.  President,  is  my  position;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  I  am  sustained  in  it 
by  the  very  highest  authority,  I  propose  to  review, 
somewhat  at  large,  the  history  cf  this  Government 
in  its  relations  to  slavery. 

It  was  said  yesterday  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hunter]  that  the  South  had 
no  cause  of  complaint  against  the  North  in  regard 
to  slavery  until  the  year  J820,  the  date  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  However  that  may  be,  we 
must  go  further  back  in  time,  if  we  wish  to  trace 
the  controversy  between  slavery  and  freedom  in 
this  country  to  its  source.  We  must  go  two  hun- 
dred years  further  back.  It  was  in  1620  that  a 
Dutch  ship  ascended  the  James  river,  bringing  the 
first  slaves  itito  Virginia.  In  that  same  year  the 
Mayflower  brought  the  Pilgrim  founders  of  New 
England  to  Plymouth  Rock.  Slavery  was  intro- 
duced into  Virginia.  Freedom  was  planted  in 
New  England.  The  contest  between  the  despotic 
principle — the  element  and  guaranty  of  slavery — 
and  the  democratic  principle — the  element  and 
guaranty  of  liberty — commenced. 

But  slavery  was  not  established  in  Virginia 
without  remonstrance  and  resistance.  The  colo- 
nists complained  vehemently  of  the  introduction 
of  slaves,  and  resorted  to  various  expedients  of 
prevention.  But  the  desire  of  the  mother  country 
to  benefit  the  navigator,  and  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion, led  the  British  Government  to  disregard 
every  complaint,  and  to  negative  all  colonial  legis- 
lation against  the  slave  trade.  Slaves  continued 
to  be  imported.  The  traffic  extended  to  other 
colonies,  until  at  length  slavery  obtained  a  foothold 
in  every  one  of  them.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  slaves  were  held  in  every  colony,  from 
Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 

Well,  sir,  how  was  slavery  regarded  at  that  pe- 
riod? In  September,  1774,  the  first  Congress  of 
the  colonies  met  in  Philadelphia.  Had  the  oppo- 
sition to  slavery,  which  had  been  previously  man- 
ifested, and  the  desire  for  its  extinction  which  had 
been  so  generally  cherished,  now  become  extinct? 
A  decisive  answer  to  this  inquiry  may  be  found 
in  an  extract  from  a  singularly  able  exposition  of 
the  Rights  of  British  America,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  laid  before  the  Convention  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  assembled  in  August,  1774,  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  the  'proposed 
Congress.     1  will  read  this  extract: 

"  The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  greatest  object 
of  desire  in  these  colonies,  where  it  was  unhappily  intro-> 


duced  in  their  infant  state.  But,  previous  to  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  slaves,  it  is  neces-ary  to  exclude  further 
importations  from  Africa.  Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to 
effect  this  by  prohibitions,  and  by  imposing  duties  which 
might  amount  to  piohibitiou,  have  been  hitherto  defeated 
by  his  Majesty's  negative;  thus  preferring  the  immediate 
advantage  of  a  few  African  corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests 
of  the  Americ  >n  States,  and  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
deeply  wounded  by  this  infamous  practice."— Am.  Archives, 
4th  series,  vol.  1,  p.  696. 

The  Congress,  which  soon  after  assembled, 
shared  these  sentiments.  Among  its  first  acts 
was  the  framing  of  the  celebrated  Articles  of 
Association,  which  composed  the  Non-Importa- 
tion, Non-Exportation,  and  Non-Consumption 
Agreement.  I  will  read  the  second  of  those 
articles: 

»  That  we  will  neither  import  nor  purchase  any  slave  im- 
ported atVr  the  first  day  of  December  next,  after  which 
time  we  will  wholly  discontinue  the  slave  trade,  and  will 
neither  be  concerned  in  it  ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our 
vessels,  or  sell  our  c  mmodities  or  manufactures,  to  those 
who  are  concerned  in  it." — Am.  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  1, 
p,  914. 

There  was  another  article  in  this  agreement, 
which  I  will  read: 

':  Art.  14.  And  we  do  further  agree  and  resolve,  that  we 
will  have  no  trade,  commerce,  dealings,  or  intercourse  what- 
ever, with  any  colony  or  province  in  North  America  which 
shall  not  accede  to,  or  which  shall  hereafter  violate,  this  as- 
sociation, but  will  hold  them  as  unworthy  of  the  rights  of 
freemen,  and  as  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  this  eountry." — 
Am.  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  1,  p.  915. 

Well,  sir,  this  solemn  covenant,  thus  pledging 
every  colony  and  every  citizen  to  an  entire  aban- 
donment and  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  was 
signed  by  every  delegate  in  Congress,  southern 
and  northern.  Public  sentiment  on  thiasubject  was 
then  unanimous,  or  next  to  unanimous,  throughout 
the  country.  Among  these  signers  we  find  the 
names  of  Rodney,  McKean,  and  Read,  of  Dela- 
ware; Chase  and  Paca,  of  Maryland  ;  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia;  Hooper  and  Hewes,  of 
North  Carolina;  and  Middleton,  Rutledge,  and 
Lynch,  of  South  Carolina;  all  of  whom  subse- 
quently subscribed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. We  also  find  the  names  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Patrick  Henry. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
these  Articles  of  Association,  entered  into  as  a 
measure  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances  from 
the  People  and  Government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  the  faithful  observance  of  which,  in  all  their 
stipulations,  the  delegates  of  the  colonies  pledged 
themselves  and  their  constituencies,  "  under  the 
sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of  country," 
let  it  be  remembered,  I  say,  that  these  Articles  con- 
stituted the  first  bond  of  American  Union.  The 
Union  thus  constituted  was,  to  be  sure,  imperfect, 

Bartial,  incomplete;  but  it  was  still  a  Union,  a 
Tnion  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  People,  for  the 
.  great  objects  set  forth  in  the  Articles.  And  let  it 
be  remembered,  also,  that  prominent  in  the  list  of 
i  measures  agreed  on  in  these  Articles,  was  the  dis- 
.  continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  with  a  view  to  the 
i  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  itself. 

I  say  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of 

:  slavery,  and  I  have  authority  for  saying  so.     I 

ask  attention  to  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of 

a  town  meeting  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  held  on 

.  the  12th  of  December,  1775  : 

"  It  is  with  singular  pleasure  we  notice  the  second  article 

.  of  the  Association,  in  which  it  is  agreed  to  import  no  more 

negro  slaves,  as  we  cannot  but  think  it  a  palpable  absurdity 

-ao:  loudly. to  complain  of  attempts  to  enslave  us  while  we 


are  actually  enslaving  others." — Am:  Archives,  4th  series, 
vol.  \,pr  1038. 

This  was  the  Northern  view.  What  was  the 
southern  ?  We  find  it  upon  record  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress  of  the  Representatives  of 
Darien,  in  the  colony  of  Georgia.  Acceding  to 
the  Association,  they  declared  their  views  in  these 
words. - 

"  We,  the  Representatives  of  the  extensive  district  of 
Darien,  in  the  colony  of  Georeia,  being  now  assembled  in 
Congress,  by  the  authority  and  free  choice  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  said  district,  now  freed  from  their  fetters,  do  resolve."1 

Then  follow  several  resolutions  setting  forth  the 
grounds  of  complaint  against  the  oppressions  of 
Great  Britain,  closing  with  the  emphatic  declara- 
tion which  I  now  read: 

"  To  show  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  influenced  by  any 
contracted  or  interested  motives,  but  by  a  general  philan- 
thropy for  all  mankind,  of  whatever  climate,  language,  or 
complexion,  we  hereby  declare  our  disapprobation  and  ab- 
horrence of  the  unnatural  practice  of  slavery  in  America, 
(however  the  uncultivated  state  of  our  country  or  other 
specious  arguments  may  plead  for  it) — a  practice  founded 
in  injustice  and  cruelly,  and  highly  dangerous  to  our  liber- 
ties as  well  as  lives,  debasing  pasrtof  our  fellow-creatures 
below  men,  and  corrupting  the  virtue  and  morals  of  the 
rest,  and  laying  the  basis  of  that  liberty  we  contend  for,  and 
which  we  pray  the  Almighty  to  continue  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, upon  a  very  wrong  foundation.  We  therefore  resolve 
at  all  limes  to  use  our  utmost  endeavors  for  the  manumission 
of  our  slaves  in  this  colony,  upon  the  mest  safe  and  icf tilla- 
ble footing  for  the  masters  and  themselves." — Am.Arehives, 
4th  series,  vol.  l.p.  1135. 

That,  sir,  was  the  Southern  view.  At  least  it 
was  the  view  of  a  large,  and  intelligent,  and  in- 
fluential body  of  southern  men.  And  with  this, 
understanding  of  their  effects  and  tendency,  the 
Articles  of  Association  were  adopted  by  colonial 
conventions,  county  meetings,  and  lesser  assem- 
blages, throughout  the  country,  and  became  the 
law  of  America — the  fundamental  Constitution,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  first  American  Union.  It  is  need- 
less to  cite  many  resolutions  of  these  meetings. 
They  can  be  found  in  the  American  Archives  by 
those  who  desire  to  investigate  the  subject.  I 
will  quote  but  two. 

The  first  is  a  resolution  of  the  Convention  of 
Maryland,  held  in  November,  1774,  readopted  by 
a  subsequent  convention,  more  fully  attended,  in 
December  of  the  same  year: 

"Resolved,  That  every  member  of  this  meeting  will,  and 
every  person  in  the  province  should,  slriclly  and  inviolably 
observe  and  carry  into  execution  the  Association  agreed  on 
by  the  Continental  Congress." 

The  other  is  the  declaration  adopted  by  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  James  City 
county,  Virginia,  in  November,  1774,  in  these 
words: 

'•  The  Association  entered  into  by  Congress  being  publicly 
read,  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  ihe  county, 
that  they  might  testify  to  the  world  their  concurrence  and 
hearty  approbation  of  the  measures  adopted  by  that  respect- 
able body,  very  cordially  ai  ceded  thereto,  and  did  bind  and 
oblige  themselves,  by  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and 
love  to  their  country,  strictly  and  inviolably  to  observe  and 
keep  the  same  in  every  particular." 

These,  sir,  are  specimens  of  the  formal  and 
solemn  declarations  and  engagements  of  public 
bodies.  To  show  the  sentiment  which  pervaded 
the  masses  of  the  people,  I  will  read  an  extract 
from  an  eloquent  paper,  entitled  "  Observations 
addressed  to  the  People  of  America,"  printed  at 
Philadelphia  in  November,  1774: 

"The  leasl  deviation  from  the  resolves  of  Congress  will 
be  treason;  such  treason  as  few  villains  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  committing.    It  will  be  treason  against  the 


present  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  against  the  millions  of 
unborn  generations  who  are  to  exist  hereafter  in  America, 
a.Min-t  the  only  liberty  and  happiness  which  remain  to 
mankind,  againsi  the  ia-t  hopes  of  the  wretched  in  every 
corner  of  the  world ;  In  a  word,  it  will  be  treason  against 

God.      *      *      *      VVe  \KK  NOW  LATINO  THE  lol  NDJ.TION8  OP 

»v  Amiuiian  Con-hi,  ii. is.  Let  us,  therefore,  hold  up 
everything  we  do  to  the  eye  of  posterity.  They  win  most 
probably  measure  their  liberties  and  happiness  by  the  most 
careless  of  our  footsteps.  Let  no  unhallowed  hand  touch 
the  precious  seed  of  liberty.  Let  us  form  the  glorious 
tree  iii  Mich  a  manner,  ami  impregnate  it  with  smh  prin- 
ciples of  life,  that  it  -hall  last  forever.  *  *  *  I  almost 
wish  to  live  to  hear  tin-  triumph*  of  the  jubilee  in  the  year 
1874;  to  see  the  medals,  pictures,  fragments  of  writings, 
that  shall  be  displayed  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  proceed- 
ings ni'  the  Congress  of  1774.  If  any  adventitious  circum- 
stance shall  give  precedency  on  that  day,  it  shall  be  to  in- 
herit the  blood,  or  even  to  possess  the  name,  of  a  member 
of  that  glorious  assembly.'' — American  Archives,  4th,  series, 
vol.  I,  p.  976. 

In  these  various  resolves  and  declarations,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  the  first  expressions  of  the 
public  sentiment  and  will  of  the  American  people 
upon  this  subject  of  slavery.  The  earliest  action 
of  the  associated  colonies  was  anti-slavery  action. 
The  Union  which  they  then  formed  was  indeed, 
as  I  have  said,  incomplete;  but  it  was  complete 
enough  to  warrant  the  Congress  which  represented 
it  in  declaring  independence,  in  waging  war,  in 
contracting  debts;  in  assuming,  in  short,  many  of 
the  functions  of  nationality  and  sovereignty. 

Well,  sir,  nearly  two  years  passed  by,  and  the 
grievances  of  the  colonies  remained  unredressed. 
The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  begun,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated. 
That  instrument  breathed  the  same  spirit  as  the 
Articles  of  Association.  The  original  draught, 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Jefferson,  contained 
a  clause  reprobating  in  the  strongest,  terms  the 
traffic  in  men.     I  will  read  it: 

"  He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself, 
violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  per- 
sons of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended  him  ;  captiva- 
ting and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere, 
or  to  incur  a  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither. 
This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  Powers,  is 
the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain.  Deter- 
mined to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought 
and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing 
every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execra- 
ble commerce."  * 

This  clause  was  indeed  omitted  from  the  Decla- 
ration, not  because  it  did  not  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  Congress,  but,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
informs  us,  in  compliance  to  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  He  intimates  also  that  some  tenderness 
under  these  censures  was  manifested  by  northern 
gentlemen,  whose  constituents  had  been  somewhat 
largely  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  But  still  the 
great  fundamental  truth,  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  all  just  government,  and  which  condemns 
equally  every  form  of  oppression,  was  retained  in 
the  Declaration,  and  announced  to  the  world  as 
self-evident:  the  truth  that  "all  men  are  created 
'  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
'  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
•  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that 
'  to  secure  these  rights  governments  were  instituted 
'among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
'  consent  of  the  governed." 

Thus  we  see,  that,  in  this  second  great  act  of 
the  American  people,  the  fundamental  truth,  upon 
which  the  Articles  of  Association  were  based,  was 

*3  Madison  Papers,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  where  a 
fac  simile  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  handwriting  will  be  found. 


reiterated — not  as  a  "  rhetorical  flourish,"  not  as 
an  abstraction  incapable  of  practical  application  in 
human  affairs,  but  as  a  living  principle,  not  to  be 
disregarded,  without  fatal  consequences,  in  the 
structure  or  the  administration  of  government. 
That  such  was  the  view  actually  taken  of  the  Dec- 
laration at  that  time,  is  further  evident  from  the 
language  of  the  despatches  transmitting  it  to  the 
authorities  of  the  different  colonies,  and  to  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  I  will  quote  a 
paragraph  from  the  letter  of  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, John  Hancock,  to  the  Convention  of  New 
Jersey: 

"  I  do  myself  the  honor  to  enclose,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Congress,  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  you  will  please  to  have  proclaimed  in 
your  colony  in  such  way  and  manner  as  you  judge  best. 
The  important  consequences  resulting  to  the  American 
States  from  this  Declaration  of  Independence,  considered 
as  the  ground  and  foundation  of  a  future  Government,  will 
naturally  suggest  the  propriety  of  proclaiming  it  in  such  a 
mode  as  that  the  people  may  be  universally  informed  of  it." 
— American  Archives,  5th  scries,  vol.  I,  p.  11. 

Such  were  the  principles,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  during  the  struggle 
for  independence.  They  were  reiterated  at  the 
close  of  it.  Very  shortly  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  ratified  in  1783,  Congress  issued  an  address 
to  the  States,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Madison,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  was  to  pursuade  to  the 
provision  of  a  fund  for  the  discharge  of  the  public 
engagements.  That  address  contains  the  clause 
which  I  will  now  read: 

"  Let  it  be  remembered,  finally,  that  it  has  ever  been  the 
pride  and  hoast  of  America  that  the  rights  for  which  she 
contended  were  the  rights  of  human  nature.  By  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Author  of  these  rights  on  the  means  exerted  for 
their  defence,  they  have  prevailed  against  all  opposition, 
and  form  the  basis  of  thirteen  indejiendent  States.  No  in- 
stance has  heretofore  occurred,  nor  can  any  instance  be  ex- 
pected hereafter  to  occur,  in  which  the  unadulterated  forms 
of  republican  government  can  pretend  to  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity of  justifying  themselves  by  their  fruits.  In  this  view, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  responsible  for  the 
greatest  trust  ever  confided  to  a  political  society." — 1  Madi- 
son Papers,  Ap.  11. 

This,  sir,  was  the  acknowledgment  of  1783: 
That  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  waged  not  to 
vindicate  privileges,  but  rights;  not  the  rights  of 
any  part  or  class  of  the  people,  but  the  rights  of 
all  men — "  the  rights  of  human  nature." 

It  was  not  long  before  an  occasion  arose  to  test 
the  sincerity  of  Congress  in  these  various  declara- 
tions; to  determine  whether  or  not  Congress  was 
prepared  to  carry  the  principles  so  solemnly  recog- 
nized into  practical  application,  without  respect  to 
persons  or  sections.  Nor  was  Congress  wanting 
to  the  occasion. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  Virginia  ceded  to  the 
United  Slates  all  her  claim  to  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio.  Much  praise  has  been  awarded 
to  Virginia  for  this  cession.  I  desire  to  detract 
nothing  from  it.  Virginia,  doubtless,  confiJed 
fully  in  the  validity  of  her  title  to  the  territory 
which  she  ceded.  It  is  true  that,  acting  under  her 
authority,  and  in  anticipation  of  an  expedition 
ordered  by  Congress,  the  gallant,  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  brave  Ken- 
tuckians,  dispossessed  the  British  authorities  of 
that  portion  of  the  territory  which  they  had  occu- 
pied on  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi.  But  it  is 
right  to  say,  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  the 
validity  of  the  Virginia  title  was  never  recognized, 
was  always  contested,  by  Congress.    Other  States 


claimed  interests  in  the  same  territory.  New  York 
claimed  the  whole;  Connecticut  claimed  a  part, 
and  Massachusetts  also  advanced  a  claim.  Against 
all  these  demands,  Congress  asserted  a  rijrht,  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  the  entire  trans- 
Alleghanian  region,  as  crown  lands,  acquired  from 
Great  Britain  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure 
of  all  the  States,  and  appealed  to  the  claimant 
States  to  relinquish  their  pretensions.  New  York 
was  the  first  to  respond  to  this  appeal,  and  her 
cession  was  accepted  by  Congress  in  1782.  Vir- 
ginia had  previously  proposed  to  cede  all  her 
claim  northwest  of  the  Ohio  on  certain  conditions; 
but  the  conditions  not  being  admitted,  the  cession 
was  not  accepted.  Subsequently  the  contest  was 
terminated  by  a  satisfactory  cession,  made  by 
Virginia  and  accepted  by  Congress.  It  was  an 
arrangement,  in  fact,  which  involved  concessions 
on  both  sides.  Virginia  yielded  to  the  United 
States  all  her  claims  to  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  United  States  tacitly  surrendered 
to  Virginia  all  claim  to  the  territory  southeast  of 
that  river,  alleged  to  be  within  her  chartered  limits. 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  these  observa- 
tions, as  a  Senator  of  a  State  whose  rights  and 
interests,  as  well  as  the  rights  and  interests  of  her 
sister  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois, are  affected  to  some  extent,  by  the  claim  of 
exclusive  title  to  the  western  country  which  has 
been  advanced  in  behalf  of  Virginia. 

Whatever  the  title  of  Virginia  may  have  been, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  upon  her  cession,  made 
as  I  have  said,  on  the  Istof  March,  1784,  the  United 
States  came  into  the  undisputed  ownership  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  vast  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
To  dispose  of  the  soil  and  to  determine  the  political 
institutions  of  the  territory,  now  became  the  duty 
of  Congress;  and  the  duty  was  promptly  performed. 
On  the  very  day  of  the  cession,  before  the  sun  went 
down,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  behalf  of  a  committee, 
consisting  of  himself,  Mr.  Howell  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Mr.  Chase  of  Maryland,  reported  a  plan  for 
the  government  of  the  Western  Territory — not  that 
lying  north  of  the  Ohio  merely,  but  of  all,  from  the 
north  line  of  Florida  to  the  north  line  of  the  United 
States.  This,  sir,  is  a  memorable  document  of  our 
early  history,  and  I  propose  to  read  portions  of  it 
to  the  Senate: 

"  The  territory  ceded,  or  to  he  ceded,  liy  the  individual  States 
to  the  United  States,  »  *  *  shall  be  formed  into  distinct 
States.  *  *  *  The  settlers  *  *  *  shall,  either  on 
their  own  petition  or  on  the  order  of  Congress,  receive  au- 
thority, with  appointments  of  time  and  place,  for  their  free 
males,  of  full  age,  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishingatempornry  Government.  *  *  *  Such  temporary 
Government  shall  only  continue  in  forre,  in  any  Stale,  until 
it  shall  have  acquired  twenty  thousand  inhabitants;  when, 
giving  due  proof  thereof  to  Congress,  they  shall  receive  from 
them  authority,  with  appointments  of  time  and  place,  to  call 
a  convention  of  representatives  to  establish  a  permanent 
Constitution  and  Government  for  themselves:  Provided, 
That  both  the  temporary  and  permanent  Governments  be  es- 
tablished upon  these  principles  as  their  basis." 

Here  follow  sundry  provisions,  the  last  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

"  That  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  there  shall 
be  neither  sloven/  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
Slates,  otherwise  than  in,  the  punish  merit  of crimes  whereof  the 
parti/  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally 
guilty." 

This,  sir,  was  the  plan  and  proviso  of  Jefferson. 
It  met  the  approbation  of  the  American  People. 
It  proved  that  the  declaration  of  1776  was  not  an 
empty  profession,  but  a  true  faith.      It  proved 


that  the  spirit  of  the  covenant  of  1774  yet  ani- 
mated the  heart  of  the  nation.  According  to  this 
grand  and  comprehensive  scheme,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  was  to  witness  the 
inauguration  of  freedom,  as  the  fundamental  and 
perpetual  law  of  the  transmontane  half  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Had  this  plan  and  proviso  been  adopted,  we 
should  not  now  be  discussing  the  questions  which 
embarrass  us.  The  extension  of  slavery  would 
have  been  limited  by  thtf  Alleghanies.  No  slave 
could  ever  have  trodden  a  foot  of  the  soil  beyond. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  proviso  was  not  adopted; 
and,  as  I  have  already  said  that  it  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people,  I  ask  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings which  resulted  in  its  rejection.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina, 
moved  that  the  proviso  be  stricken  out.  Under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  governed  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  a  majority  of  the  thir- 
teen States  was  necessary  to  an  affimative  decision 
of  any  question;  and  the  vote  of  no  State  could  be 
counted,  unless  represented  by  at  least  two  dele- 
gates. 

The  question  upon  Mr.  Spaight's  motion  was 
put  in  this  form: 

"  Shall  the  words  moved  to  be  struck  out  stand  ?" 

The  vote  stood — 

For  the  Proviso,  3ix  States,  viz:  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

JIgainst  the  Proviso,  three  States,  viz:  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina. 

Delaware  and  Georgia  were  not  represented. 
New  Jersey,  by  Mr.  Dick,  voted  aye,  but  her  vote, 
only  one  delegate  being  present,  could  not  be 
counted.  The  vote  of  North  Carolina  was  di- 
vided— Mr.  Williamson  voting  aye,  Mr.  Spaight, 
no.  The  vote  of  Virginia  stood — Mr.  Jefferson, 
aye,  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Mercer,  no.  Of  the 
twenty-three  delegates  present  and  voting,  sixteen 
voted  for,  and  seven  against,  the  proviso.  Thus 
was  the  proviso  defeated  by  a  minority  vote.  The 
people  were  for  it,  the  States  were  for  it;  but  it 
failed  in  consequence  of  a  provision  which  enabled 
the  minority  to  control  the  majority.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Beatty,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Dick, 
had  left  Congress  a  day  or  two  before,  and  returned 
a  day  or  two  after.  Had  he  been  present,  or  had 
one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  colleagues  voted  with  him, 
the  result  would  have  been  changed.*  How  vast 
the  consequences  which,  in  this  instance,  depended 
o«i  a  single  vote. 

Well,  sir,  the  ordinance  of  1784,  thus  maimed 
and  otherwise  mutilated,  became  the  law  of  the 
land  on  the  23d  of  April  following.  In  1785,  Mr. 
Jefferson  went  abroad  as  Minister  to  France,  and 
was  out  of  the  country  until  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  The  agitation  of  the  proviso, 
however,  did  not  cease  in  consequence  of  his  ab- 
sence. In  that  same  year,  (1785,)  Mr.  King,  of 
Massachusetts,  again  moved  the  proviso  in  Con- 
gress, in  a  slightly  modified  form,  as  follows: 

"  That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude in  any  of  the  States  described  in  the  resolves  of  Con- 
gress of  the  23d  of  April,  1784,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  personally 
guilty;  and  that  this  regulation  shall  be  an  article  of  com- 
pact, and  remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitu- 

*4  Journals  Cong.  Confed.  374;  see  also  Cong.  Globe 
1848->49,  Appen.,  294,  Speech  of  Hon.  John  A.  Dix. 


tinn*  between  the  thirteen  original  States,  and  each  of  the 
States  described  in  the  said  resolve  of  the  23d  of  April, 

17W."— 4  Jour.  Old  Cong.,  481. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  committed  by 
the  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
bectieut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland — eight;  against  the 
votes  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia — four.  Delaware  was  not  rep- 
resented. The  vote  of  Maryland  was  determined 
by  two  aye3  against  one  no,  while  that  of  Virginia 
was  determined  by  two  noes  against  one  aye.  The 
decided  favor  shown  to  this  resolution  by  the  vote 
for  its  commitment  wa3  the  more  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  it  proposed  the  immediate  prohibition 
of  slavery,  instead  of  prohibition  after  1800,  ID  all 
territory  acquired  and  to  be  acquired. 

No  further  action  was  had  at  this  time;  but  in  a 
little  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  the  subject 
was  brought  for  the  third  time  before  Congress,  in 
conneciion,  as  before,  with  the  government  of  the 
western  territory.  The  ordinance  of  1734,  from 
causes  into  which  it  is  not  material  to  inquire,  had 
never  been  carried  into  practical  operation.  Settle- 
ments were  about  to  commence  in  the  Northwest, 
and  the  settlers  needed  protection  and  government. 
Congress,  therefore,  in  1787,  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  of  western  tenitory.  These 
deliberations  resulted  in  the  celebrated  ordinance 
of  1787,  the  last  great  act,  and  among  the  greatest 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation;  an  act 
which  received  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  States, 
and,  with  a  single  exception  from  New  York,  of 
all  the  delegates.  This  ordinance,  in  its  sixth  ar- 
ticle of  compact,  expressly  prohibited  slavery  and 
involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  through- 
out the  territory.  It  abolished  existing  slavery, 
and  it  forbade  future  slavery.  It  covered  with  this 
prohibition  every  inch  of  territory  then  belonging 
to  the  United  Slates.  It  expressly  declared  the 
national  policy  which  this  prohibition  and  kindred 
provisions  contained  in  the  articles  of  compact 
were  meant  to  indicate  and  establish.  This  is  its 
language: 

"  For  kxtending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  whereon  these  republics,  their  laws  and 
constitutions,  are  erected;  to  fix  and  establish  those  princi- 
ples as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and.  governments, 
which /orerer  hereafter  shall  lie  formed  in  the  said  terri- 
tory:    *    *    *     Be  it  ordained  and  declared,"  &e. 

To  guard  against  possible  future  departure  from 
this  policy,  it  was  ordained  that  these  articles 
should  "  forever  remain  unalterable,"  unless  al- 
tered by  the  "common  consent  of  the  original 
States,  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  territory." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  governmental  policy  than  this. 
The  state  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  slavery, 
which  resulted  in  this  positive  and  unanimous  ex- 
clusion of  it  from  national  territory,  is  well  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Dr.  Price, 
who  published  about  that  time  a  book  in  favor  of 
emancipation.  The  letter  bears  date  Paris,  Au- 
gust 7'h,  1785.     1  will  read  an  extract: 

"Southward  of  the  Chpsapeake,  it  "ill  find  hut  few 
readers  concurring  with  it  [Dr.  P. 's  book]  in  sentiment  on 
the  atthjeet  of  slavery.  From  the  mouth  to  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  hulk  of  the  people  will  approve  it  in 
theory,  and  it  will  find  a  respectable  minority  ready  to  adopt 
it  in  practice  ;  a  minority  which,  for  weight  and  worlh  of 
character,  preponderates  against  the  greater  number  who 
have  not  the  courage  to  divest  their  families  of  a  property 
which,  however,  keeps  their  conscience  uneasy.  North- 
ward of  the  Chesapeake,  you  may  find  here  and  there  an 


opponent  10  your  doctrine,  as  you  may  find  here  and  there 
a  robber  or  a  murderer;  but  In  no  greater  number.    In  that 

part  (it  America,  there  being  but  few  slaves,  they  ran  ea-ily 

disencumber  themselves  of  them;  and  emancipation  is  put 
into  sucha  train  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  lie  no  slaves 
northward  of  Man  land.  In  Maryland  I  do  not  find  such  a 
disposition  to  begin  tlilredress  n't'  the  enormity  as  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  the  nest  State  to  which  we  may  turn  our 
eye  for  the  Interesting  spectacle  of  justice  in  conflict  with 
avarice  and  oppression;  a  conflict  wherein  the  sacred  side 
is  gaining  d  ily  recruits  from  the  influx  into  office  of  young 
in  n.  grown  and  growing  up." 

The  general  state  of  opinion  is  also  well  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
where  he  says: 

"  I  think  a  change  already  perceptible  since  the  origin  of 
our  present  revolution.  The  spirit  ofthe  master  is  abating  ; 
that  ofthe  slave  is  rising  from  the  dust,  his  condition  molli- 
fying, and  the  way  I  hope  preparing,  under  the  auspices  of 
Heaven,  for  a  total  emancipation." 

In  another  place,  declaring  his  own  sentiments, 
he  said: 

"  Nobody  wishes'  more  ardently  than  I  to  see  an  aboli- 
tion not  only  of  the  trade,  but  of  the  condition  of  slavery; 
ami  certainly  nobody  will  be  mure  willing  to  encounter  any 
sacrifice  for  that  object." 

These  sentiments  were  shared  by  nearly  every 
distinguished  character  of  that  time. 

In  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  dated  Mount  Ver- 
non, April  12, 1786,  George  Washington  said: 

"  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  living  who 
wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for 
the  abolition  of  it,  [slavery  ;]  but  there  is  only  one  proper 
and  effectual  mode  in  which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and 
that  is  by  legislative  authority  ;  and  this,  so  far  as  my  suf- 
frage wiil  go^  shall  never  be  wanting." — 9  Sparks'  Washing- 
ton, 158. 

In  a  letter  to  John  F.  Mercer,  September  9, 
1786,  he  reiterated  this  sentiment: 

"  I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstances 
should  compel  me  to  ir,  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase, 
it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted 
by  which  slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished  by 
law." — Ibid. 

And  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  he  further 
said: 

"There  are  in  Pennsylvania  Taws  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery,  which  neither  Virginia  nor  Maryland  have  at 
present,  but  which  nothing  is  more  certain  than  they  must 
liave,  and  at  a  period  not  remote." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  these  extracts.  So 
universal  weie  these  sentiments,  that,  Mr.  Leigh, 
in  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  in  1832,  did  not 
hesitate  to  say: 

"  I  thought  till  very  lately,  that  it  was  known  to  every- 
body that,  during  the  Revolution,  and  for  many  years  after, 
the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  favorite  topic  with  many  of 
our  ablest  statesmen,  who  entertained  with  respect  all  the 
schemes  which  wisdom  or  ingenuity  could  suggest  lor  its 
accomplishment." 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  two  facts  may  now 
be  regarded  as  established:  First,  that  in  1787  the 
national  policy  in  respect  to  slavery  was  one  of 
restriction,  limitation,  and  discouragement.  Sec- 
ond/;/, that  it  was  generally  expected  that  under 
the  action  ofthe  State  governments  slavery  would 
gradually  disappear  from  the  States. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  the 
Convention  met  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  Convention  was  sitting  in 
Philadelphia  while  Congress  was  framing  the  Or- 
dinance in  New  York. 

It  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
that  there  was  some  understanding  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Convention  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  slavery.     That  may  be  so.     There  is,  however, 
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nothing  in  history  which  proves  it,  though  cir- 
cumstances do  certainly  seem  to  warrant  such  a 
conjecture.  But,  if  there  was  an  understanding, 
to  what  did  it  relate?  Not  certainly  to  the  whole 
subject  of  slavery;  for,  up  to  the  time  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  ordinance,  no  discussion  had 
taken  place  in  the  Convention  on  that  subject,  ex- 
cept in  respect  to  the  question  of  representation 
and  taxation.  That  question  had  been  discussed 
with  considerable  heat;  so  much, indeed,  that  some 
members  declared  themselves  ready  to  break  up 
the  Convention  rather  than  consent  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  slaves.  The  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  territories  by  the  ordinance  may  have 
had,  and  may  have  been  intended  to  have,  some 
influence  upon  this  discussion.  It  may  be  that 
members  from  the  free  States,  seeing  slavery  ex- 
cluded from  national  territory,  and  supposing  its 
extension  to  be  thereby  forever  interdicted,  were 
the  more  willing  to  consent  to  a  representation  of 
slaves  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  which  would 
cease  of  itself  when  slavery  itself  should  cease  or 
run  out,  at  some  period  "  not  remote."  But  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  foundation  for  any  supposition 
that  there  was  any  understanding  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Convention,  based  upon  the  idea 
that  slavery  and  freedom  were  entitled  to  equal 
regard  in  the  action  of  the  Government.  Far  from 
it.  Whatever  understanding  there  was,  if  there 
was  any,  must  have  been  based  upon  the  idea  of 
slavery  restriction;  upon  the  fact  that  its  extension 
was  prohibited,  and  that  its  final  disappearance 
was  expected. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  acted  under  the 
influence  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  had  contributed  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  form  that  sentiment.  Let  us  examine  the 
instrument  in  its  light,  and  ascertain  the  original 
import  of  its  language. 

What,  then,  shall  we  find  in  it?  The  guaran- 
tees so  much  talked  of?  Recognition  of  property 
in  men  ?  Stipulated  protection  for  that  property 
in  national  territories  and  by  national  law?  No, 
sir;  nothing  like  it. 

We  find,  on  the  contrary,  extreme  care  to  ex- 
clude these  ideas  from  the  Constitution.  Neither 
the  word  "  slave"  nor  "slavery"  is  to  be  found 
in  any  provision.  There  is  not  a  single  expres- 
sion which  charges  the  National  Government  with 
any  responsibility  in  regard  to  slavery.  No  power 
is  conferred  on  Congress  either  to  establish  or  sus- 
tain it.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  left  it 
where  they  found  it,  exclusively  within  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States.  Wherever  slaves 
are  referred  to  at  all  in  the  Constitution,  whether 
in  the  clause  providing  for  the  apportionment  of 
representation  and  direct  taxation,  or  in  that  stip- 
ulating for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice, or  in  that  restricting  Congress  as  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  importation  or  migration,  they  are 
spoken  of,  not  as  persons  held  as  property,  but  as 
persons  held  to  service  or  having  their  condition 
determined,  under  State  laws.  We  learn,  indeed, 
from  the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
that  the  idea  of  property  in  men  was  excluded 
with  special  solicitude. 

Mr.  Madison  declared,  he  "thought  it  wrong 
to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  property  in  men." — 3  Mad.  Pap.,  1429. 

Mr.  Gerry  thought  the  Convention  "  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  States  as  to 


slaves,  but  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  give  any 
sanction  to  it."— 3  Mad.  Pap.,  1394. 

Similar  expressions  were  used  by  other  mem- 
bers. But  I  need  go  no  further.  Multiplied  words 
will  not  convince  those  who  will  not  regard  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  itself,  or  the  plain  decla- 
rations of  its  framers. 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  views  expressed  in  the  State  Conventions 
which  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
Constitution  with  a  view  to  its  ratification.  Did 
they  expect  theextension  or  continuance  of  slavery 
through  the  action  or  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government  which  they  were  called  on  to  estab- 
lish ?     Not  at  all. 

James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  been  a 
leading  member  of  the  Convention,  and  in  the 
Ratification  Convention  of  his  State,  whenspeaking 
of  the  clause  relating  to  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  slave  trade  after  twenty  years,  he  said: 

"  I  consider  this  Clause  as  laying  the  foundation  for  ban- 
ishing slavery  out  of  this  county;  and  though  the  period  is 
more  distant  than  I  could  wish  it,  it  will  produce  the  same 
kind,  gradual  change  as  was  produced  in  Pennsylvania. 
*  *  *  *  The  new  States  which  are  to  be  formed  will  be 
under  the  control  of  Congress  in  this  particular,  and  slavery 
will  never  be  introduced  among  them." — %  Elliot's  Debates, 
452. 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  this  clause,  he 
said: 

"  It  presents  us  with  the  pleasing  prospect  that  the  rights 
of  mankind  will  be  acknowledged  and  establisedthioughoue 
the  Union.  If  there  was  no  other  lovely  feature  in  the  Con- 
stitution but  this  one,  it  would  diffuse  a  beauty  over  its  whole 
countenance.  Yet  the  lapse  of  a  few  years1and  Congress 
will  have  power  to  exterminate  slavery  from  within  our 
borders." — 2  Elliot's  Debates,  484. 

In  theRatification  Convention  of  Massachusetts, 
General  Heath  said: 

" 'I  he  migration  or  importation,  &c.,is  confined  to  the 
States  now  existing  only;  new  States  eannot  claim  it.  Con- 
gress, by  their  ordinance  for  creating  new  States,  some  time 
since  declared  that  the  new  States  shall  be  republican;  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  slavery  in  them." — 2  Elliot's  Debates, 
115. 

Nor  were  these  views  and  anticipations  confined 
to  the  free  States.  In  the  Ratification  Convention 
in  Virginia,  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

"  They  tell  us  that  they  see  a  progressive  danger  of  biinging 
about  emancipation.  The  principle  has  begun  since  the 
Revolution.  Let  us  do  what  we  will,  it  will  come  round. 
Slavery  has  been  the  foundation  of  much  of  that  impiety  and 
dissipation  which  have  been  so  much  dissemminated  among 
our  countrymen.  If  it  were  totally  abolished,  it  would  do 
much  good." — 3  Elliot's  Debates,  6—48. 

And  Governor  Randolph,  while  denying,  and 
justly  denying,  the  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, under  the  Constitution,  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States,  rebuked  those  who  ex- 
pressed apprehensions  that  its  influence  might  be 
exerted  on  the  side  of  freedcm,  by  saying: 

"  I  hope  that  there  are  none  here  who,  considering  the  sub- 
ject in  the  calm  light  of  philosophy,  will  advance  an  objec- 
tion dishonorable  to  Virginia,  that,  at  the  moment  they  are 
securing  the  rights  of  their  citizens,  there  is  a  spark  of  hope 
that  those  unfortunate  men  now  held  in  bondage  may;  by 
the  Operation  of  the  General  Government,  be  made/rce." — 
3  Ellioth  Debates,  5S8. 

But  the  people  were  not  satisfied  with  the  fact 
that  no  power  to  invade  personal  freedom  was 
conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  They 
demanded  direct  and  positive  guarantees  of  per- 
sonal rights  In  compliance  with  these  demands, 
several  of  the  Ratification  Conventions  proposed 
to  Congress  such  amendments  as  were  desired  by 
their  respective  States. 


Virginia  proposed  a  bill  of  rights,  omitting,  sin- 
gularly enough,  the  first  and  fundamental  provision 
of  her  own  bill  of  rights,  namely,  that  "  all  men 
are  born  equally  free  and  independent,"  but  con- 
taining this  provision: 

••  Ho  freeman  nugbl  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  disseized 
of  his  freehold,  liberties,  privilege*,  or  franchises,  or  out- 
lawed, or  iwiird,  or  111  any  manner  destroyed  or  deprived  of 

li is   I  it*-,  liberty,  or  propertv,  but  by  the  law  of  the  land.''' — 3 
Elliot's  Debates,  658. 

North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  each  proposed 
the  same  clause.  (4  Elliot's  Debates,^;  I  lb. ,334.) 
New  York  proposed  a  different  provision: 

"  So  jii-rson  oiiulit  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  disseized 
of  his  freehold,  or  be  exiled,  ni  deprived  of  his  privileges, 
franchise?,  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  due  process  of 
Jaw.'-— I  Elliot's  Dcbatet,  328. 

These  various  propositions  came  before  Con- 
gress, and  that  body,  at  its  first  session,  agreed 
upon  several  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
which  were  subsequently  ratified  by  the  States. 
That  which  related  to  personal  liberty  was  ex- 
pressed in  these  comprehensive  words: 

"  No  person  *  *  *  *  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  process  of  law." — Cons., 
Jlmeni.,  Jirt.  5. 

In  my  judgment,  sir,  if  this  amendment  had 
never  been  made,  Congress  would  have  had  no 
power  to  institute  slavery,  that  is  to  say,  to  enforce, 
by  its  laws,  the  subjection  of  one  man  to  the  ab- 
solute control  and  disposal  of  another  man:  for  no 
such  power  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  and 
the  action  of  Congress  must  be  restrained  within 
its  delegated  powers.  But  the  amendment  is  an 
express  guarantee  of  personal  liberty.  It  is  an  ex- 
press prohibition  against  its  invasion.  So  long  as 
it  remains  apart  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  obeyed, 
slavery  cannot  be  constitutionally  introduced  any- 
where or  maintained  anywhere  by  the  legislation 
of  Congress.  It  must  depend,  and  depend  wholly, 
upon  Slate  law,  both  for  existence  and  support. 
Beyond  State  limits,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  there  can  be  constitutionally  no 
slave. 

Here  I  may  pause.  I  have  rapidly  sketched  the 
rise  of  the  American  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  so  far  as  their  relations  to  American 
slavery  are  involved,  from  their  origin  in  the  As- 
sociation of  1774  to  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  1787.  One  spirit  pervaded,  one  prin- 
ciple controlled  all  this  action — a  spirit  of  profound 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  man  as  man — the  prin- 
ciple of  perfect  equality  of  men  before  the  law. 

Animated  by  this  spirit  and  guided 'oy  this  prin- 
ciple, the  Association  bound  all  its  member.sto  dis- 
continue the  slave  trade.  If  any  of  them  continued 
it — and  some  of  them  did — the  guilt  was  on  their 
own  heads  only,  for  the  Association  had  no  power 
to  enforce  the  covenant.  When  the  American  Con- 
gress resolved  on  independence,  they  solemnly  an- 
nounced the  great  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights  as 
the  basis  of  the  national  political  faith  and  the 
foundation  of  all  just  government.  When  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  was  over,  they  renewed  the  dec- 
laration, that  the  contest  which  they  had  waged 
was  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  human  nature. 
When  the  acquisition  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory presented  an  opportunity  of  carrying  into 
practical  application  their  exalted  principles,  they 
did  not  hesitate,  but  established  tnem  forever  as 
the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  govern- 
ments, within  its  limits.     When  the  Confederation 


proved  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  people  undertook  the  work  of  reform- 
ing their  political  system,  they  constituted  the  new 
Government  and  established  the  new  Constitution 
upon  principles  which  made  the  enslavement  of 
men  by  the  Government  under  the  Constitution  a 
legal  impossibility.  Let  those  who  are  inclined  to 
murmur  because  no  more  wasdone,  ask  themselves, 
by  what  people,  in  what  age  besides,  has  so  much 
been  done  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  right  ?  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
there  was  not  a  single  slave  in  America,  made  such 
or  held  such,  under  any  law  of  the  United  States. 
Had  the  policy  of'thefounders  of  the  Republic  been 
pursued,  and  had  the  principles  which  they  estab- 
lished been  faithfully  carried  out  in  legislation  and 
administration,  there  would  have  been  now  no 
slave  anywhere  under  exclusive  national  jurisdic- 
tion— probably  no  slave  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Republic. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  original  policy  of  the 
Government  and  the  original  principles  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  respect  to  slavery  did  not  permanently 
control  its  action.  A  change  occurred — almost  im- 
perceptible at  first,  but  becoming  more  and  more 
marked  and  decided,  until  nearly  total.  The  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  the  course 
of  his  late  speech  noticed  this  change,  and  ascribed 
it  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton. 
Doubtless,  sir,  that  was  a  leading  cause.  The  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  in  consequence  of  the  invention 
of  the  cotton  gin,  increased  from  487,600  pounds 
in  1793,  to  6,276,300  pounds  in  1796,  and  continued 
to  increase  very  rapidly  afterwards.  Of  course  the 
market  value  of  slaves  advaRced,  and  masters  were 
less  inclined  to  emancipation. 

But  the  increase  of  the  cotton  crop  was  not  the 
only,  nor,  in  my  judgment,  the  chief  cause  of  al- 
tered public  sentiment  and  governmental  action. 
The  change  in  the  structure  of  the  Government 
which  introduced  into  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  into  the  electoral  college,  a  representation 
for  slaves,  constituted,  1  think,  a  far  more  potent 
cause.  I  will  sketch  the  progress  of  the  power 
derived  from  this  source,  for  1  think  it  important 
that  its  practical  operation  should  be  understood. 
I  admit  that  it  is  conferred  by  tl^  Constitution; 
but 

Mr.  BORLAND.  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  CHASE.     Certainly.     « 

Mr.  BORLAND.  I  think  I  understood  the 
Senator  as  giving  as  a  reason  for  adhering  to  the 
institution  of  slavery  on  the  part  of  southern  states- 
men, that  the  Constitution  allowed  the  slave  popu- 
lation to  form  a  basis  of  representation.  Does  the 
Senator  give  that  as  a  reason  why  they  adhered 
to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  became  more 
attached  to  it  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  believe  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons. 

Mr.  BORLAND.  Then  I  can  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  his  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  confutes 
itself;  for  the  reason  that  if  the  slaves  were  liber- 
ated, each  would  be  counted;  whereas,  being  re— 
tained  as  slaves,  only  three-fifths  of  their  number 
are  brought  into  the  computation,  and  we  lose  two- 
fifths. 

Mr.  CHASE.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  President,  if? 
the  slaves  were  free  they  would  be  reckoned  at 
their  full  number  in  the  basis  of  representatioa;r 
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but  the  influence  of  their  representation  upon  the 
character  of  the  Government  would  be  wholly 
changed.     There  would  be  no  slave  interest. 

Mr.  BORLAND.    Free  negroes  are  represented. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  the  information  he  gives  me;  I  had 
learned  the  fact  he  states  from  the  Constitution. 
Why,  sir,  is  it  not  quite  obvious  that  in  a  district 
where  the  number  of  slaves  is  considerable,  even 
if  suffrage  be  universal,  the  number  of  votes  must 
be  proportionably  reduced?  And,  inasmuch  as 
slaveholders  are  usually  the  chief  landholders  and 
property  holders,  and  have  a  common  interest,  is  it 
not  quite  obvious  that  they  will  generally  be  able  to 
wield  the  political  power  of  the  district  ?  Destroy 
the  slave  representation,  and  their  power  is  gone. 
Enfranchise  the  slaves,  and  there  are  no  slave- 
holders, and  of  course  no  slave  power.  Enfran- 
chisement will,  doubtless,  increase  the  political 
power  of  the  State,  but  it  will  annihilate  the  slave 
power.  I  repeat,  xMr.  President,  and  they  who 
think  me  wrong  may  refute  what  I  say,  if  they 
can,  that  there  must  have  been  some  adequate 
cause  or  causes  for  the  remarkable  change  of  feel- 
ing and  action  in  regard  to  slavery  which  began  to 
manifest  itself  about  this  time,  and  that  these 
causes,  in  my  judgment,  were— -first,  the  politi- 
cal power  derived  by  slaveholders  from  the  rep- 
resentation of  three-fifths  of  their  slaves;  and, 
secondly,  the  augmented  value  of  slaves  arising 
from  the  sudden  increase  of  the  cotton  culture. 
The  last  of  these  causes  requires  no  further  con- 
sideration; but  I  wish  to  direct  attention  some- 
what more  particularly  to  the  first. 

The  first  apportionment  was  made  by  the  Con- 
stitution Convention.  Regard  was  had,  doubtless, 
to  the  three-fifths  rule  in  determining  the  number 
of  Representatives  assigned  to  each  State;  but  we 
cannot  now  ascertain  how  many  were  allowed  for 
the  slaves.  The  census  supplies  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  quantum  of  slave  repre- 
sentation in  each  decennial  period  since  the  first 
apportionment.  I  now  propose  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  a  table,  which  exhibits  at  one  view  each 
decennial  period  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution; the  nutpber  of  inhabitants  required  for 
one  Representative;  the  number  of  slaves  reck- 
oned at  three-fifths  of  their  actual  number;  and 
the  number  of  Representatives  for  slaves  for  each 
period: 


Decennial 

Representative 

Threi -fifths  of 

Representa- 

period. 

number. 

slaves. 

tives  lor  slaves. 

1790—  1800 

30,(00 

408,737 

13 

1800  —  1810 

33,0!:0 

535,824 

16 

1810  —  182!) 

35,000 

714,816 

20 

1820  —  1830 

40,000 

922,839 

23 

1830  —  1840 

40,700 

1,205.418 

25 

1840  —  1850 

70,680 

1,493,013 

21 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  the  very  first 
Congress,  if  the  Convention  based  their  original 
apportionment  upon  anything  like  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  population,  ihere  must  have  been  at 
least  ten  representatives  of  slaves,  and  that,  in  the 
second  Congress  there  were  thirteen.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  influence  of  this  representation 
should  not  be  felt.  It  was  natural,  though  it  does 
seem  to  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  unity  of 
the  slave  interest,  strengthened  by  this  accession 
-of  political  power,  should  gradually  weaken  the 


public  sentiment  and  modify  the  national  policy 
against  slavery. 

Well,  sir,  occasion  was  not  long  wanting  to  test 
the  dispositions  of  Congress  in  this  respect.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  second  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, petitions  were  presented  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  of  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  President,  praying 
Congress  to  take  such  measures  as  the  Constitu- 
tion would  permit  to  discountenance  and  discour- 
age slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  A  similar  address 
had  been  made  by  a  deputation  of  Friends  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  1783,  who  were 
received  and  heard  with  great  respect,  though 
Congress,  having  no  power  over  the  subject,  was 
obliged  to  decline  taking  such  action  as  was  de- 
sired.* The  petitions  now  presented  were  not 
treated  with  similar  consideration.  They  were,, 
however,  received  and  referred,  and  in  due  time  a 
report  was  made.  In  this  report  the  limits  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  over  the  subjects  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  were  carefully  defined.  In  re- 
gard to  slavery  in  the  States,  it  expressed  the  fullest 
"  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the 
'  legislatures,  that  they  would  revise  their  laws 
5  from  time  to  time,  when  necessary,  and  promote 
'  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  memorials,  and  every 
'  other  measure  that  may  tend  to  the  happiness  of 
'  slaves;"  and,  in  regard  to  slavery  within  the 
sphere  of  the  legitimate  action  of  Congress,  it  con- 
cluded with  the  following  expression: 

"That  the  memorialists  be  informed  that,  in  all  cases  to 
which  the  authority  of  Congress  extends,  they  will  exercise- 
it  for  the  humane  ohjects  of  the  memorialists,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  promoied  on  the  principles  oJ'justice,  humanity,  and' 
good  policy." — 2  Deb.  Cong.,  Old  Ser.,  1465. 

This  report  was  assailed  with  great  vehemence, 
especially  by  the  members  from  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  who  denounced  the  petitioners  and 
their  objects,  not  sparing  even  the  venerable  Frank- 
lin, very  much  in  the  style  of  later  days.  The 
African  slave  trade  itself  came  in  for  a  share  of 
approval  and  vindication. 

It  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  large  majority 
in  favor  of  the  report;  but  a  desire  to  satisfy  even 
unreasonable  objectors,  induced  the  concession  of 
one  point  after  another,  until  the  report  was 
reduced  to  three  propositions.'  First,  that  migra- 
tion or  importation  could  not  be  prohibited  prior 
to  1608.  Second,  that  Congress  had  not  power  to- 
interfere  in  the  emancipation  or  treatment  of  slaves 
in  the  States.  Third,  that  Congress  could  pro- 
hibit the  slave  trade  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  the  supply  of  foreigners,  and  provide 
for  humane  treatment,  on  their  passage,  of  those 
imported  into  the  States.  The  last  resolution  of 
the  original  report,  which  pledged  the  Government, 
in  conformity  with  its  past  policy  and  professed 
principles,  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  memorial- 
ists, was  stricken  out  altogether. 

This  was  the  first  fruit  of  intimidation  on  the 
one  side,  and  concession  and  compromise  on  the 
other.  The  majority  of  the  House  forbore  to  ex- 
press their  own  settled  convictions;  forbore  to 
pledge  themselves  to  that  course  of  disfavor  to 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  which  consistency, 
honor,  and  humanity,  required  of  them;  yielded 
everything  of  substance,  and  retained  little  else 

*  4  Journal  Congress  Confed.,  286-89.;  1  Deb.  Congress, 
Old  Series,  1224. 
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than  form.  Could  they  have  seen  that  this  was 
but  the  first  step  in  a  Ion*  line  of  concessions,  per- 
haps not  yet  ended,  surely  the  patriotic  men  who 
composed  thut  Congress  would  never  have  taken 
that  first  step. 

What  followed,  sir?  In  that  same  year,  North 
Carolina  tendered  to  the  United  States  a  cession  of 
the  territory  lying  between  the  mountains  which 
form  her  present  western  boundary  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  now  constituting  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
upon  condition  "  that  the  inhabitants  should  have 
all  the  privileges,  benefits,  and  advantages,  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  provided,  always,  that  no  regu- 
lations made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress  should 
tend  to  emancipate  slaves."  Congress  accepted 
this  cession,  and  provided  for  the  government  of 
the  ceded  country  as  a  slaveholding  territory. 

Hitherto  Congress  had  never  sanctioned  slave- 
holding.  Never  hitherto  had  a  single  slave  been 
held  under  any  authority  emanating  from  Con- 
gress. On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all 
the  territory  hitherto  acquired,  slavery  had  been 
promptly  abolished,  and  impregnable  barriers 
erected  against  its  renewed  introduction.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  North  Carolina  cession  reversed 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  v/ns  a  stop  in 
the  wrong  direction.  To  preserve  the  dominion 
of  a  few  masters  over  an  inconsiderable  number 
cf  slaves,  established  policy,  settled  principle,  and 
safe  precedent,  were  alike  disregarded.  It,  was  a 
mischievous — an  almost  fatal  error. 

In  1802,  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  the 
country  lying  between  her  present  western  limit 
and  the  Mississippi,  stipulating  that  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  in  all  its  provisions,  should  extend  to  the 
ceded  lerritory,  "  that  article  only  excepted  which 
forbids  slavery."  This  cession  was  accepted,  and 
the  territory  placed  under  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, restricted  from  all  interference  with  slavery. 
This  was  the  second  chapter  in  the  history  of  re- 
action.* 

In  1803,  we  acquired  Louisiana  by  purchase 
from  the  French  Republic.  There  were  at  that 
time  about  forty  thousand  slaves  held  within  its 
limits,  under  the  French  law.  The  treaty  con- 
tained this  stipulation: 

"  The  inhabitants  of  thfi  coded  territory  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Union  of  the  United  Slates  and  admitted  as  soon 
as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  shall  bo  maintained  in  the  fret:  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess."—8  United  Slates  Statutes  at  Large,  202. 

This  stipulation,  interpreted  according  to  the 
plain  sense  of  its  terms,  and  carried  into  practical 
effect,  would  have  enfranchised  every  slave  in 
Louisiana;  for  no  one,  i  apprehend,  will  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  slaves  were  not  inhabitants.  In- 
dependently of  this  stipulation,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government — even  more  imperative  than  in 
1787,  for  since  then  the  whole  country  south  of 
the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  had  been 
formed  into  slave  States  and  slave  territories — to 
establish  freedom  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
new  acquisition.  But  this  duty  was  not  performed. 
There  was  some  feeble  legislation  against  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  from  foreign  countries,  and  of 

*  More  properly  speaking  the  third,  since  the  cession  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  been  previously  accepted,  and 
the  slave  codes  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  adopted  -awi  '*on- 
tinued  therein  by  act  of  Congress. 


j  slaves  imported  since  1798  from  the  other  States; 
but  that  was  all,  and  that  was  useless. 

Then  came  the  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain  in 
1820.  The  stipulation  in  the  treaty  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  treaty  with  France;*  the 
duty  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
j  tion  wns  the  same;  and  there  was  the  same  failure 
to  perform  it. 

Finally,  Texas  came  in,  in  1845,  not  as  a  terri- 
tory, but  as  a  State.  Within  her  limits,  slavery 
was  never  under  the  control  of  Congress.  The 
1  existence  of  slavery  there  was  an  objection  to  her 
admission  into  the  Union;  but  once  admitted,  and 
admitted  as  a  State,  her  internal  legislation  on  that 
subject  was  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
;  National  Government  as  before. 

Now,  sir,  what  would  have  been  the  result  if 
the  policy  which   formed  the  cessions  of  North 
j  Carolina,  Georgia,  France,  and  Spain,  into  slave 
territories,  and  finally  admitted  slaveholding  Tex- 
!  as,  had    prevailed  in   1787?    Slavery,  it  is  well 
j  known,  existed   in    the  Northwestern  Territory. 
!  The  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] has  informed  us  that  slavery  was  continued 
[  in    that    State,   notwithstanding    the    ordinance, 
j  under  the   protection   of  the   State  constitution. 
We  know   what  persevering    efforts — continued 
j  from  1802  *o  1807,  and  until   final  rejection  of  the 
,  application  here — were  used  to  induce  Congress  to 
j  suspend  the  operation  of  the  slavery  prohibition 
|  in  the  ordinance  in  respect  to  all  the  territory  not 
included   within  the  limits  of  Ohio.     We  know 
I  what  arguments  were  employed — the  same  pre- 
cisely which  have  ever  since  been  urged  by  those 
I  who  would  reconcile  the  people  to  the  extension 
I  of  slavery — the  same,  doubtless,  which  were  urged 
I  with  too  fatal  success  to  persuade  the  National 
Legislature  to  its  first  departure  from  the  policy 
!  of  1774  and  1787.     It  was  said  that  slavery  would 
not  be  increased  by  the  proposed  extension,  its 
only  effect  being  to  change  the  locality  of  persons 
!  already  slaves;  that  the  happiness  of  the  slaves 
I  would  be  promoted  by  increased  comforts  of  their 
new  abodes;  and,  finally,  that  emancipation  would 
be  promoted   by  spreading  the  slaves    over  the 
largest  possible  extent  of  territory,  and  thereby 
making  emancipation  safe.j 

These  facts  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  but 
for  the  positive  prohibition  of  slavery  by  the  or- 
dinance of  1787,  every  foot  of  land  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  would  have  been  at  this  day 
slave  soil.  No  law  of  physical  geography  or 
formation  of  the  earth,  no  want  of  adaptation  of 
soil  or  climate  to  the  great  staples  of  slave  labor, 
no  imaginary  barrier  in  degrees  of  latitude,  would 
have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  fatal  blight. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  forsaW,  and  by  positive 
prohibition  prevented  this  great  calamity.  Let 
us  be  thankfxil,  also,  that  those  who  followed 
them,  though  they  failed  to  imi'ate  their  example, 
were  yet  unwilling  to  undo  their  work. 

Let  me  now,  sir,  sum  up  the  results  of  tln'« 
policy  of  adding  new  slave  territories  and  new 
slave  States  to  the  Union,  which  was  substituted 
for  the  original  policy  of  free  territories  und  free 
States. 

I  make  no  remark  here  upon  the  admission  of 

*8  United  States  Statutes  at  Lar^e,  Q58. 
f20 Amer.caii  State  Papers,  3i7,  185. 
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Kentucky.  That  State  was  a  district  of  Virginia, 
and  never  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  But 
out  of  territories  ceded  to  the  Union,  and  actually 
organized  under  national  jurisdiction,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  seven  slave  States 
have  been  erected  and  admitted:  Tennessee  out  of 
the  cession  of  North  Carolina;  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi out  of  the  cession  of  Georgia;  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  out  of  the  cession  of 
France;  and  Florida  out  of  the  cession  of  Spain. 
Besides  these  States,  we  have  annexed  slavehold- 
ing  Texas,  vast  in  her  undisputed  limits,  and 
with  vast  claims  beyond  them.  Here  are  eight 
new  slave  States,  created  and  admitted  out  of  ter- 
ritories, not  one  foot  of  which  had  been  ceded  to 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  Constitution,  and 
five  of  them  out  of  foreign  territory  acquired  by 
purchase  or  annexation  since  its  adoption. 

Well,  sir,  where  are  the  free  States  which  have 
come  into  the.  Union  out  of  these  territories  ? 
There  is  but  one.  Iowa  is  the  single  State  yet 
admitted  out  of  all  the  vast  territories  acquired 
since  the  organization  of  the  Government. 

Thus,  sir,  we  see  that  while  the  original  policy 
of  the  Government  secured  to  freedom  all  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  before  the  Constitution,  and  all  the 
States  erected  out  of  it,  the  reversal  of  that  policy 
secured  to  slavery  most  of  the  territory  subse- 
quently acquired,  and  all  the  States  formed  out  of 
it  except  one. 

Nov/,  sir,  I  desire  to  submit  to   the  Senate  a 
comparison  of  the  areas  which  belonged  respect- 
ively to  freedom  and  to  slavery  at  the  date  of*  the 
Constitution,  and   the  areas  which  have  been  de- 
voted to  freedom  and  to  slavery,  respectively,  in 
States  created  out  of  territories,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  since  that  date.     1  have  compiled  from 
the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office 
a  statement;  exhibiting  this  comparison,  which  I 
will  read: 

FREE  STATES.  Square  miles. 

State3  in  1787,  including  Vermont  and  Maine. . ....  164,081 

States  out  of"  Northwester*  Territory,  viz:  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin 239,315 

State  out  of  foreign  territory  acquired,  viz  :  Iowa. .    50,914 

451,340 


c'EAVE  STATES. 

States  in  1787,  including  Kentucky 243,642'j 

States  out  of  territory  within  original  limits,  viz: 

Tennessee,  Alabama, and  Mississippi 141,969  ; 

States  out  of  foreign  territory  acquired,  including 

Texas  within  her  undisputed  boundaries 373,788  j 

759,307  ! 


Difference  in  favor  of  slave  Sta^s,fn  square  miles..  334,957  !j 

Add  to  this  parts  of  Tarriaulipas  and  Coahuila,  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  claimed  by 
Texas 52,018 

Add  also  part  of  New  Mexico,  east  of  Rio  Grande, 
claimed  by  Texas 124,933 

And  the  vast  aggregate  difference  would  swell  to. . .  431,918 

Upon  inspection  of  this  table,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  had  the  original  policy  of  the  Government 
been  persevered  in,  and  no  new  slave  States  cre- 
ated out  of  territories,  the  difference  of  area  in  fa- 
vor of  freedom  within  the  original  limits  of  the 
Republic  would  have,  been  282,738  square  miles; 
and  all   territory   acquired  beyond   those    limits 


would  of  course  have  been  free.  It  will  be  seen, 
also,  that  the  reversal  of  this  policy  reduced  this 
difference  to  18,905  square  miles,  and  by  acquisi- 
tions of  foreign  territory,  changed  the  balance 
and  created  a  difference  in  favor  of  slavery  of 
304,967  square  miles,  which  will  be  increased,  if 
the  claims  of  Texas  are  allowed,  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  431,918  square  miles.  Within  these 
limits  slavery  suffers  for  want  of  room — is  ,s  cab- 
ined, cribbed,  confined,*'  and  seeks  a  wider  sphere! 

Sir,  complaints  from  the  slave  States,  under 
these  circumstances,  sound  strangely  to  me.  Why, 
sir,  has  not  the  policy  of  the  Government  been  re- 
versed in  favor  of  their  system  ?  Has  not  slavery 
been  extended  to  undreamed-of  limits?  Have  not 
the  slave  States  been  more  than  doubled  in  num- 
ber? Has  not  their  area  been  almost  tripled  in 
extent?  And  yet  they  complain — complain  of  the 
aggressions  of  the  North.  They  complain  that 
the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves  is  rendered  difficult 
by  free  State  legislation  and  free  State  sentiment; 
and  that  the  subject  of  slavery  is  discussed  and  ad- 
verse opinions  formed  in  the  free  States,  which  the 
electors  ask  us  to  embody  in  national  legislation; 
that  slavery  has  been  already  excluded  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  national  territories;  and  that  a  determi- 
nation is  manifested  to  prevent  its  further  exten- 
sion, and  to  restore  the  original  policy  of  slavery 
restriction  and  discouragement. 

Now,  sir,  so  far  as  these  complaints  have  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  to 
appease  them.  This  is  a  Government  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  voice  of  the  people  must  be  heard  and 
respected  in  its  administration.  The  States  also 
are  governments  of  the  people,  and  must  be  ad- 
ministered in  conformity  with  the  popular  wiH. 
If  the  settled  judgment  and  conscientious  convic- 
tions of  the  people  are  against  slavery,  legislation, 
within  constitutional  limits,  must  follow  that  judg- 
ment and  those  convictions. 

And,  so  far  as  these  complaints  respect  the  for- 
mer action  of  the  National  Government,  they  who 
make  them  complain  of  themselves.  For  where 
has  resided  the  practical  control  of  this  Govern- 
ment? Let  a  few  facts  answer  this  question.  At 
the  close  of  the  current  Presidential  term,  the  slave 
States  will  have  held  the  Presidency  fifty-two 
years;  the  free  States  only  twelve  years.  Of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  filled  the  Department  of  State, 
fourteen  have  been  from  the  slave  States,  and  five 
only  from  the  free.  Thirteen  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  taken  from  the  slave 
States;  from  the  free  States,  twelve.  No  northern 
man  has  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  during  this 
century;  and,  notwithstanding  the  population  of 
the  free  States  is  more  than  double  the  free  popu- 
lation of  the  slave  States,  the  latter  have  always 
been  represented  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges  upon 
the  Supreme  Bench.  Ofthe  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  twelve  have  been  from  the  slave 
States,  and  eight  only  from  the  free  States;  thus 
giving  to  the  slave  States  the  control  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committees,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  business  of  the  House.  Sir,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  power  of  this  Government,  in  ail 
its  departments,  has  been  for  many  years,  practi- 
cally and  substantially,  in  the  hands  of  southern 
men,  and  has  been  used  to  advance  the  interests, 
real  or  supposed,  ofthe  slave  section  ofthe  coun- 
try. 

These  are  not  my  assertions  merely.    They  are 
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the  assertions  of  our  public  history,  confirmed  by  President,  she  referred  it  to  a  southern  man,  whose  educa- 
the  testimony  of  southern  gentlemen.  I  beg  leave  Hon  arid  association  wamuited  i  his  in- 
to quote  an  extract  from  the  Charleston  Courier  fonnatiodandbtosympathte.'' 
of  October  30,  18^4: 


•■  Our  past  experience  ha*  shown  that  the  weight  ui  the 
South  tin*  Im-.-h  heavily  fell  in  the  political  balance,  and  has 
almost  always  monopolized  high  federal  office. 

••  The  southern  or  slavehnlding  Slates  have  giving  -iv  u>.n 
of  tin  BreaJdenb  to  the  Union  ;  the  northern  or  non-slave 
holding  States  have  given  hut  four,  and  out  of  tht.->  lour 
the  two  last  were  chosen  by  a  large  uiajorit.v  ol  southern 
\  *  -,  h  id  the  last  was  n  native  Virginian,  filially  devoted 
to  the  riehts  and  interests  of  the  laud  of  his  hirtli ;  and  even 
the  two  first  enlisted  «  strong  southc  rn  .-uppnrt. 

"  Again,  of  the  six  southern  President:*,  five  were  reeh  l  t- 
ed  to  their  high  offices,  arid  each  occupied  it  for  eight  year-, 
and  only  one  will  have  occupied  it  but  four  ye:irs,  giving  in 
all  to  the  tdaveholding  interest  Die  possession  and  control 
of  the  Presidency  for  forty-four  years  out  of  fifty-six,  while 
of  me  four  non-slavehnlding  Presidents  three  occupied  the 
Presidency  but  four  years  each,  and  one  only  a  little  month, 
giving  in  all  to  the  non-s'aveh'  lding  interest  the  possession  ; 
and  control  of  the  Presidency  for  only  twelve  years  out  of 
fifty-six. 

"  3d  pf  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Union:  the  South  has  r 
had  three,  and  the  North  but  two  out  of  the  five  incumbents 
of  that  august  judicial  scat. 

••At  this  moment  (October  30,  1844)  the  southern  or 
slaveholding  interest  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  high  federal 
office,  executive,  Judicial,  legislative,  military,  and  naval. 
John  Tylet,  of  Virginia,  is  President ;  and  his  Cabinet  con- 
ei.-ls  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  a  South  Carolinian,  Secretary  of 
State;  George  M.  Bihh,  a  Kentuckian,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  J.ihn  V.  Mason,  a  Virginian,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  Ch  tries  A.  YVicklifle,  a  Kentuckian,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral ;  John  Nelson,  a  Alarylander,  Attorney  General ,  and 
William  Wilkins,  a  Pcnnsylvanian,  the  single  exception  on 
the  list,  Secretary  of  War;  Roger  B.  Taney,  a  Mary  lander, 
is  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  ;  Willie  P.  Mangum,  a 
North  Carolinian,  is  President  of  the  Senate;  and  J.ffin  W. 
Jones,  a  Virginian,  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  southern  men  stand  at  the  head  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  of  both  branches  of  Congress  ;  Winfield  J 
Scott,  a  Virginian,  is  Major  General  of  our  Army  ;  and 
James  Barron,  a  Virginian,  senior  officer  of  our  navy ;  and, 
to  crown  all,  Henry  Clay,  a  Kentuckian,  is  the  Whi 


What  more  natural  than  thai  gentlemen  from  the 
eluve  States,  in  view  of  the  questions  likely  to 
come  before  the  Supreme  Court,  .-.hould  desire 
that  a  majority  of  its  member?  might  "  have  in- 
terests like  those  which  they  would  desire  to 
maintain?"    Certain  it  is  that  tome  care  has  been 

i|  taken  to  secure  such  a  constitution  of  the  court, 
and  not  without  success.     I  have  prepared  a  table 

■  i  showing  at  one  view  the  circuits,  the  States  com- 

'  posing  them,  and  the  aggregate  free  population  in 

|  each,  which  I  will  now  submit: 


Circuit. 


First.... 

Second. 
Third  .. 
Seventh 


FREE  STATES. 


States  composing  it. 


Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Massachu- 
setts', and  Rhode  Island 

Vermont, Connecticut, and  New  York 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan 

SLAVE  .STATE.-. 


Free  pop- 
ulation. 


Circuit. 


Fourth. 
Fifth.... 
Sixth.... 

Eighth.. 
Ninth... 


States  composing  it. 

Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. . . 

Alabama  and  Louisiana 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 

Georgia 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri. 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas 


1,0-32,896 
3,030,847 
2,0!)?;339 
2,S!I3.783 


Free  pop- 
ulation. 


1,246.572 
521,283 

1,187,410 

1.569,163 
258,079 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  secure 
a  majority  from  the  slave  States  upon  the  bench, 
the  circuits  are  so  arranged  that,  with  something 
less  than  half  of  the  free  population,  the  slave 


James  K.  Polk,  a  Tennessee,  the  Democratic  candidate  ||  States  have  five^ircuils  and  five'judges  out  of  nine. 


The  smallest  of  the  slave  State  circuits  contains 

,  little  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  free  population 

'^fthis  be  not  the  Uon's  share  of  poliUeal  power,  words  J  0f  the  smallest  of   the  free  State  circuits;  while 

havelos  thetr  meaning}  if  his  be  not  enough  to  sat.sfy  the  H  thtt  Um  Mt  „f  ,u0    ,„tl„   „„,„:„„   rtMP  >':«,   ti>a 


for  the  next  Presidency,  securing  to  us  the  future  as  well  as 
the  p:ist. 


South,  she  must  be  insatiable  indeed. 


the  largest  of  the  latter  contains  near  twice  the 
number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the  largest  of  the 
former.  The  four  southwestern  slave  States,  lying 
contiguous  to  each  other,  are  divided  into  two  cir- 
cuits, while  the  four  northwestern  free  States,  with 
nearly  four  times  the  free  population,  compose  but 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  freely  of  slave 


All  this,  Mr.  President,  with  unimportant  modi- 
fications, is  as  true  of  1850  as  it  was  of  1844.  The 
President  and  a  majority  of  his  Cabinet  are  slave- 
holders; the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  a  slaveholder; 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  are  so  constituted 
that  the  slave  interest  may  receive  no  damage;  and 

the  slave  States  have  now,  as  ever,  a  majority  of  II  State  ascendency 'in  the  affairs  of  this  Government, 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Executive,  but  1  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  take  no 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Departments  are  in  the  ,;  sectional  position.  The  supporters  of  slavery  are 
hands  of  the  3lave  power.  What  more  can  they  j  the  sectionalists,  if  sectionalists  there  are.  Free- 
desire?  I  dom  is  national;  slavery  only  is  local  and  sec- 
Having  referred,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Supreme  ;  tional.  I  do  not  complain  at  all  that  the  offices  of 
Court,  I  desire  to  say  something  further  in  this  ;  the  country  have  been  rilled  by  southern  gentle- 
place  of  the  regard  paid  to  the  security  of  slavery  men.  Let  them  have  the  offices,  if  they  will  only 
in  the  organization  of  that  tribunal.  No  one  joins  |  administer  the  Government  in  conformity  with  its 
more  cordially  than  1  in  respectful  acknowledg-  i  original  principles.  But  I  do  complain  that  it  has 
ments  of  the  probity,  learning,  and  ability  of  the  ,  not  been  so  administered;  that  its  powers  have 
distinguished  men  who  occupy  its  seats.  But,  J  been  perverted  to  the  support  of  an  institution 
eminent  and  upright  as  they  are,  they  are  not  '  which  those  principles  condemn;  and  that,  in  con- 
more  than  other  men  exempt  from  the  bias  of  edu-||  sequence  of  this  perversion,  we  are  involved  in 
cation,  sympathy,  and  interest.  It  was  but  the  all  the  difficulties  of  the  struggle  between  slavery 
other  day  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis-  and  freedom,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  are. 
flissippi,  (Mr.  Davis,]  speaking  of  the  adjustment  j  I  shall  now  proceed  still  further  to  illustrate  the 
of  the  Texian  boundary  by  this  Government,  character  and  results  of  the  slavery  extension 
said:  as  contrasted  with  the  slavery  restriction  policy, 
«  In  referring  it  to  the  Senate,  Texas  referred  it  to  a  body  !i  by  a  comparison  of  the  present  condition  of  Ohio, 
in  which  at  that  time  one-half  the  membars  had  interests  v<  in  respect  to  population,  area,  and  political  power, 
like  those  she  desired  to  maintain.    In  referring  it  to  th«  i  with  the  seven  slave  States  which  have  come  into 
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the  Union  since  the  date  of  her  admission.      I 
shall  submit  this  comparison  in  tabular  form: 


State. 

Date  of 
admission. 

Free   pop- 
ulation, 
1840. 

Area, 
square 
miles. 

Votes 
for  Pres. 

and     |  £ 
V.  Pres.  » 

r 

e 

92 

«   . 

o  o 
s  > 

Ohio 

Nov.  29, 1802 

1,519,467 

39,694 

328,633|21 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

23 

States 

admitted 

since. 

1 

Lou. 

Miss. 

Ala. 

Mo. 

Arfe. 

Fla. 

Tex. 

April  8,  1812 
Dee.  10, 1817 
Dec.  14,1819 
Aug.  10, 1821 
June  15, 1836 
Mar.  3,1845 
Dec.  29, 1845 

183,959!     46,431 
160,440      47,147 
337,224      50,732 
325,462      67,380 
77,639      52,198 
54,477      59,268 
104,145-    148,569 

33,653    4 
51,376   4 
61,845   7 
72,748!  5 
16,888   1 
7,777    1 
12,535   2 

6 
6 
9 

7 
3 
3 

4 

Aggreg 

ate  of  States. 

1,253,336  1   471,715;   236.822  24,' 14 

38 

These  are  the  results.  Ohio  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1802.  She  had,  in  1840,  upon  an 
area  of  not  quite  forty  thousand  square  miles,  a 
free  population  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  vo- 
ters. Seven  slave  States  have  been  admitted  since. 
They  had,  in  1840,  making  the  proper  deduction 
from  the  enumeration  of  Texas  in  1847  given  in 
the  table,  upon  an  area  nearly  twelve  times  greater 
than  that  of  Ohio,  a  quarter  of  a  million  le3s  in- 
habitants, and  ninety  thousand  fewer  voters.  And 
yet  these  States,  having,  in  addition  to  their  free 
population,  a  representative  population  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  slaves,  have  three 
votes  more  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  twelve 
votes  more  in  the  Senate,  and  fifteen  votes  more 
in  the  electoral  college.  Such  are  the  fruits  of 
slavery  extension — less  population,  larger  area, 
and  more  political  power. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  what  have 
been  the  results,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  subver- 
sion of  the  original  policy  of  slavery  restriction 
and  discouragement,  and  the  substitution,  in  dis- 
regard of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
■of  the  opposite  policy?  Why,  sir,  instead  of  six 
slave  States — for  I  do  not  reckon  among  the  slave 
States  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  in  both  which 
emancipation  wa3  expected  in  1787,  and  soon  after 
actually  took  place — instead  of  six  slave  States, 
we  have  fifteen;  instead  of  a  majority  of  free  States, 
we  have  an  equal  number  of  slave  and  free;  in 
stead  of  seven  hundred  thousand  slaves,  we  have 
three  millions;  instead  of  a  property  estimate  of 
them  at  ten  millions  of  dollars,  we  hear  them  rated 
at  a  thousand  millions,  and  even  fifteen  hundred 
millions;  instead  of  slavery  being  regarded  as  a 
curse,  a  reproach,  a  blight,  an  evil,  a  wrong,  a  sin, 
we  are  now  told  that  it  is  the  most  stable  founda- 
tion of  our  institutions;  the  happiest  relation  that 
labor  can  sustain  to  capital;  a  blessing  to  both  | 
races,  the  white  and  the  black,  the  master  and  the  j 
slave.  I 

Sir,  this  is  a  great  change,  and  a  sad  change. 
If  it  goes  on,  the  spirit  of  liberty  must  at  length 
become  extinct,  and  a  despotism  will  be  eetab-  j 
lished  under  the  forms  of  free  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  any  monu-  i 
ment  has  been  erected  over  the  grave  of  Jefferson,  j 
in  Virginia. 

Mr.  MASON.     There  is— a  granite  obelisk. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  No  mon-  | 
umental  marble  bears  a  nobler  name. 

Mr.  SEWARD.     The  inscription  is  :  «« Here  I 


was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  Author  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  American  Independence,  of  the  Statute 
of  Virginia  for  Relijious  Freedom,  and  Father  of 
the  University  of  Virginia." 

Mr.  CHASE.  It  is  an  appropriate  inscription, 
and  worthily  commemorates  distinguished  servi- 
ces. But,  Mr.  President,  if  a  stranger  from  some 
foreign  land  should  ask  me  for  the  monument  of 
Jefferson,  I  would  not  take  him  to  Virginia,  and 
bid  him  look  on  a  granite  obelisk,  however  ad- 
mirable in  its  proportions  or  its  inscriptions.  I 
would  ask  him  to  accompany  me  beyond  the  Al- 
leghanies,  into  the  midst  of  the  broad  Northwest, 
and  would  say  to  him: 

Si  monumentum  qusris,  eircumspice! 
Behold,  on  every  side,  his  monument.  These, 
thronged  cities,  these  flourishing  villages,  these 
cultivated  fields;  these  million  happy  homes  of 
prosperous  freemen ;  these  churches,  these  schools; 
these  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  helpless; 
these  institutions  of  education,  religion,  and  hu- 
manity; these  great  States,  great  in  their  present 
resources,  but  greater  far  in  the  mighty  energies 
by  which  the  resources  of  the  future  are  to  be  de- 
veloped; these,  these  are  the  monuments  of  Jeffer- 
son. His  memorial  is  over  all  our  western  land — 
Our  meanest  rill,  our  mightiest  river, 
Rolls  mingling  with  his  fame  forever. 
But  what  monument  should  be  erected  to  those 
whose  misapplied  talents,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance, have  procured,  or  whose  compromising  tim- 
idity has  permitted,  the  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
Jefferson  ?  What  inscription  should  commemorate 
the  acts  of  those  who  have  surrendered  vast  terri- 
tories to  slavery;  who  have  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic;  who 
have  prepared  for  our  country  the  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties which  are  now  around  us  and  upon  us? 
It  is  not  for  me,  sir,  to  say  what  that  inscription 
should  be.     Let  it  remain  a  blank  forever. , 

Without  concluding,  Mr.  Chase  gave  way  for 
a  motion  to  adjourn;  whereupon  the  Senate  ad- 
journed. 


Wednesday,  March  27, 1850. 

The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  res- 
olutions submitted  by  Mr.  Clay — 

Mr.  CHASE  resumed:  If,  Mr.  President,  the 
views  which  I  submitted  to  the  Senate  yesterday 
are  correct,  there  can  be  no  foundation  whatever 
for  the  doctrine  advanced,  and  somewhat  boldly 
of  late,  that  an  equilibrium  between  theslaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  sections  of  our  country  has 
been,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  an  approved  feature  of  our 
political  system.  No  such  equilibrium,  nothing 
looking  towards  such  an  equilibrium,  can  be  found 
in  the  Constitution,  nor  in  any  early  action  under  it. 
It  was  not  thought  of  by  anybody.  On  thecontrary, 
the  Constitution  was  formed  for  seven  free  States 
ar.d  six  slave  States,  and  with  full  knowledge,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  framed  and  those  who 
adopted  it,  that  provision  had  been  made  by 
the  Ordinance  for  the  erection  of  five  additional 
free  States  out  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  It 
was  equally  well  known  that  Vermont  must  soon 
come,  and  that  Maine  must  ultimately  come  into 
the  Union,  and  both  as  free  States.  Many  expected 
also  that  Kentucky  would  come  in  as  a  free  State. 
It  is  matter  of  history  that  a  strong  effort  was  made 
in  the  convention  which  framed  her  constitution 
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to  provide  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  her 
'imits,  and  that  this  tff.>rt  came  very  near  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  history,  bo 
far  as  1  am  aware,  which  gives  the  least  support  to 
'he  idea  that  anybody  wished  for  the  extension  of 
slavery  beyond  the  limits  of  the  existing  Slates, 
i>r  for  the  creation  of  any  more  new  slave  States 
within  those  limits.  But,  let  it  be  conceded  that'it 
was  anticipated  that  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  south  of  the  Ohio  would  be  formed 
into  slave  Siates,  just  as  it  has  been,  and  where 
'.hen  would  be  the  equilibrium?  Four  slave  States 
— Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama— added  to  the  six  existing  slave  States, 
would  make  but  ten;  whereas  the  seven  expected 
free  Slates  added  to  the  seven  existing  free  Slates, 
would  make  fourteen;  thus  giving  to  the  free  States, 
after  the  division  of  every  inch  of  territory  into 
States,  a  majority  of  eight  in  this  Chamber,  as 
well  as  a  large  majority  in  the  other  House.  The 
truth  is,  sir,  that  this  idea  of  an  equilibrium  was 
never  started  until  after  we  began  to  create  slave 
States  out  of  territory  acquired  from  foreign  pow- 
It  is  alien  to  our  original  policy,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  and  the  duty  of  the  country. 

Nor,  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  better  founda- 
tion for  the  assertion  that  slavery  and  freedom  are 
entitled  to  equnl  regard  in  the  administration  of 
this  Government.  The  argument  is,  that  the 
States  are  equal;  that  each  State  has  an  equal  right 
i*ith  every  other  State  to  determine  for  itself  what 
shall  be  the  character  of  its  domestic  institutions; 
and,  therefore,  that  every  right  acquired  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  must  be  protected  and  enforced 
in  the  national  territories  as  in  the  States  whose 
laws  conferred  it.  Sir,  the  argument  does  not 
warrant  the  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  the  States 
ire  equal,  entirely,  absolutely  equal;  it  is  true  that 
-each  State,  except  where  restrained  by  constitu- 
tional provisions,  may  form  its  domestic  institu- 
tions according  to  its  own  pleasure;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  every  right  derived  from  Slate  law  can 
be  carried  beyond  the  State  into  the  territories  or 
elsewhere;  it  is  not  true,  for  example,  that,  if  a 
State  chooses  to  authorize  slaveholdinsr  within  its 
limits,  Congress  is  therefore  bound  to  authorize 
slaveholcling  in  the  tenitories.  It  is  no  more  true 
than  that  a  bank,  chartered  by  the  laws  of  a  par- 
ticular Slate,  would  have  a  right  under  that  law  to 
establish  branches  in  the  territories,  although  the 
National  Government  might  be  constitutionally  in- 
competent to  legalize  banking.  Why,  sir,  slavery 
depends  entirely  for  its  exist:  nee  and  continuance 
on  local  law.  Beyond  the  sphere  of  the  operation 
of  such  law,  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
'.he  condition  of  a  slave,  except  by  mere  unauthor- 
ized force. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  President,  to  consider,  in  the 
tight  of  these  general  principles,  the  particular 
questions  under  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  sub- 
mitted to  us  several  propositions,  which  mark  out 
■x  general  plan  for  the  settlement  of  all  questions 
growing  out  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  1  am 
afraid,  sir,  that  the  plan  will  hardly  prove  compre- 
hensive enough.  If  we  were  prepared  to  adopt 
the  whole  scheme,  who  can  say  that  other  ques- 
tions and  other  difficulties  will  notarise  from  this 
prolific  source  of  embarrassment  and  trouble. 

The  first  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky relates  to  the  admission  of  California.     It 


I  is  not  now  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  California 
shall  or  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  That 
question  is  settled.  No  one  doubts  that  California 
is  to  come  in,  with  the  boundaries  which  she 
claims,  and  with  the  constitution  she  has  adopted. 
I  concur  cordially  in  this  decision.  As  a  western 
man,  I  should  have  preferred  the  erection  of  two 
States  rather  than  one,  out  of  the  territory  ac- 
quired from  Mexico  on.the  Pacific;  and  I  wish 
also,  in  common  with  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
citizens  of  California,  that  her  eastern  boundary 
had  been  restricted  to  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. Under  existing  circumstances,  however,  I 
desire  to  see  California  come  in  as  she  is,  without 
restriction  and  without  delay. 

But  it  is  proposed  to  connect  the  admission  of 
California  with  the  general  settlement  of  the  sla- 
very question.  It  is  proposed,  also,  since  the  re- 
cent report  of  a  bill  for  her  admission,  and  of  a 
bill  providing  territorial  governments  for  Utah  and 
New  Mexico,  from  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
to  give  to  this  territorial  bill  precedence  over  the 
California  bill.  I  am  opposed,  sir,  to  both  of  these 
propositions.  I  expect  no  good  result  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  country,  from  the  appointment  of 
such  a  committee  to  devise  a  general  plan  of  settle- 
ment, in  which  the  admission  of  California  shall 
be  included.  The  appointment  of  such  an  omni- 
bus committee  would  excite  alarm,  distrust,  indig- 
nation. It  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  inspire 
confidence  or  command  respect.  The  task  as- 
signed to  it  would  be  an  impossible  work,  and 
membership  of  it  an  unenviable  distinction.  Any 
adjustment  that  it  could  dsvise  would  be  more 
likely  to  compromise  the  compromisers  than  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  country.  I  hope  that 
the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  this  committee 
may  not  be  pressed.  I  have  observed,  indeed, 
with  pleasure,  some  indications  that  it  will  not  be 
pursued. 

But  it  will  be  insisted  that  the  territorial  bill  for 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  shall  have  precedence  of 
the  California  admission  bill.  That,  sir,  is  an  ad- 
justment in  another  form.  The  design  of  it  is 
palpable  enough.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
easier  to  carry  the  territorial  bill,  without  any  re- 
striction bs  to  slavery,  before  than  after  the  admis- 
sion of  California.  I  do  not  know  how  this  may 
be;  but,  for  one,  I  will  not  consent  to  change  the 
order  in  which  the  bills  are  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  country  will  regard,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  justly  regard,  any  change  in  that  order 
postponing  the  California  bill  to  the  territorial  bill, 
as  a  concession  to  the  demand  for  the  extension  of 
slavery  over  free  territories.  No  such  concession 
can  ever  receive  the  sanction  of  my  vote. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Will  the  Senator  bear  with  me 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  CHASE.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  did  not  myself  hear  a  remark 
which  fell  from  him  some  time  since;  but  I  under- 
stand that  he  is  under  the  impression  that  I  do  not 
intend  pressing  the  motion  I  have  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  said  I  hoped  it  might  not  be 
pressed. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  With  the  Senator's  permission 
I  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  say,  and  I  wish  it 
to  be  heard  by  all  the  Senators  present,  or  at  least 
by  those  who  are  favorable  to  the  measure,  that 
I  had  hoped  that  this  day  the  motion  would  have 
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been  taken  up  and  acted  on.  lam  still  in  hopes 
that,  after  we  get  through  this  discussion,  it  may 
be  acted  on,  if  not  to-day,  at  the  earliest  possible 
period.  I  deem  it  my  duty,  my  most  solemn  duty, 
to  press  the  motion  most  earnestly. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  been  under  a  misapprehension 
as  to  the  Senator's  intention.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  will  be  esteemed,  in  future  times,  a  creditable  dis- 
tinction to  have  been,  in  the  year  of  grace  1850,  a 
member  of  any  committee,  by  whose  intervention, 
or  by  whose  non-intervention,  free  territory  was 
subjected  to  the  blight  of  slavery,  and  unless  the 
committee  is  designed  to  promote  this  object,  I 
see  no  reason  why  its  appointment  should  be 
urged. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  two  propositions  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  relate  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  Texan  boundary,  and  the  assumption  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Texan  debt. 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  both  these  questions  have 
been  brought  prematurely  into  this  discussion.  1 
see  no  good  reason  for  pressing  them  at  this  time 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  Texas  is 
here.  Her  Senators  are  in  this  Chamber;  her 
Representatives  are  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature.  She  is  one  of  the  United  States. 
ft  is  too  late  to  question  the  constitutionality  of 
her  admission.  And  we  might  well  leave  all 
questions  connected  with  the  erection  of  new 
States  within  her  limits,  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  for  her  debts,  and  the  determination  of  her 
western  and  northwestern  boundary,  to  be  disposed 
of  when  they  arise.  Not  one  of  them  is  important 
now,  except  that  which  relates  to  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico;  and  that  should 
be  determined  in  a  bill  for  the  government  of  that 
territory  rather  than  by  a  resolution,  in  forced 
connection  with  distinct  matters.  But  as  these 
questions  are  here,  and  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  by  Senators  who  have  preceded  me, 
I  propose  to  state  my  own  impressions  in  regard 
to  them. 

And  I  wish  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do 
not  doubt  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
admit  Texas.  The  power  to  admit  new  States  is 
conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  broadest  and  most  general  terms.  "  New 
States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  this 
Union,"  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution. 
Statesmen  and  constitutional  lawyers  of  great  emi- 
nence have  denied,  I  am  aware,  that  this  power 
was  designed  to  extend  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
States;  but  I  see  no  such  limitation  in  the  instru- 
ment myself. 

But  a  power  to  admit  a  new  State  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  a  power  to  covenant  for  the 
future  admission  of  other  States,  to  be  created  out 
of  the  State  admitted.  In  my  judgment,  the  latter 
is  as  completely  beyond,  as  the  former  is  com- 
pletely within,  the  powers  of  Congress.  The  ques- 
tion of  admission  must  be  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress to  which  the  application  for  admission  is 
made,  and  must  be  determined  according  to  its 
own  discretion,  uncontrolled  by  any  action  of  any 
preceding  Congress.  1  do  not  say  that  Congress 
can  propose  no  terms  or  conditions  of  admission, 
or  none  that  will  be  binding.  I  think  otherwise. 
I  only  say  that  one  Congress  cannot,  upon  the 
admission  of  one  State,  bind  the  discretion  of  a 
subsequent  Congress  in  respect  to  the  admission 


of  other  new  States.  This  seems  to  me  too  plain 
for  argument;  but  let  me  add  a  single  illustration 
Suppose  Congress,  upon  the  admission  of  a  State, 
should  agree  that  as  soon  as  any  district  within  it 
should  contain  five  thousand  inhabitants,  it  should 
be  admitted  as  a  State:  would  that  stipulation  binei 
a  future  Congress  ?    I  think  not. 

I  am  very  far,  therefore,  from  concurring  in  the 
views  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts in  regard  to  the  obligation  to  admit  new  slave 
States  out  of  Texas.  I  confess,  sir,  that  I  wat 
somewhat  surprised  by  the  argument  which  he 
addressed  to  us.  I  was  aware  that  no  one  had  more 
zealously  opposed  the  admission  of  Texas  than 
that  distinguished  Senator.  In  his  strongest  lan- 
guage— and  no  man  uses  stronger  language — he 
had  denied  the  constitutionality  of  the  resolu 
tions  of  annexation.  After  the  adoption  of  thesf 
resolutions,  and  after  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions and  acceptance  of  the  guarantees  tendered  by 
them,  on  the  part  of  Texas;  when,  according  to 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  de- 
livered upon  that  occasion,  the  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  firmly  bound,  he  had  still  spoken 
and  voted  against  her  admission.  This  determinec* 
and  unyielding  opposition  was  understood  to  be 
based  not  only  upon  a  conviction  of  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  measure,  but  also  upon,  a  fixed 
and  settled  hostility  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 
and  to  the  increase,  in  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  in  any  department  of  the  Government 
of  the  slave  power.  I  was  startled,  therefore,, 
when  I  heard  the  Senator  declare,  not  only  thai 
he  regarded  the  constitutionality  of  the  admission 
of  Texas  as  a  matter  adjudged,  and  not  now  open 
to  question  in  any  way;  but  that,  when  the  propej 
time  for  the  enactment  shall  arrive,  Congress  wils 
be  bound  to  admit  four  new  slave  States  out  of 
Texas.  Sir,  I  deny  this  obligation.  The  history 
of  those  resolutions  was  known  to  the  country 
and  known  to  Texas.  It  is,  and  was  at  thV 
time,  known,  and  well  known,  that  those  resolu- 
tions could  not  have  been  carried  except  upon  tht 
assurance  of  Mr.  Polk,  the  President  elect,  that  he 
would  adopt  the  latter  of  the  alternatives  presentee) 
by  them,  which  contemplated  negotiation  and  & 
treaty.  It  is,  and  was,  well  known,  also,  that  Pres- 
ident Tyler,  availing  himself  of  the  last  days  of 
his  official  power,  took  the  matter  out  of  thehande 
of  the  President  elect,  and  adopted  the  course  of 
proceeding  authorized  by  the  first  of  those  alter- 
natives. 

Sir,  I  will  go  as  far  as  any  man  to  maintain  and 
uphold  the  constitutionally  plighted  faith  of  the 
Government;  but  when  a  claim  is  put  forth  under 
resolutions,  so  adopted  and  so  acted  upon,  it  musi 
be  shown  that  the  claim  is  warranted  by  a  fair  con- 
struction of  the  stipulation,  and  it  must  be  enowm 
further  that  the  stipulation  itself  is  warranted  by 
the  Constitution.  We  have  had  too  much,  quite 
too  much  of  constitutional  amendment  by  legisla- 
tion and  resolution. 

Now,  sir,  I  undertake  further  to  say,  thattht 
guarantee  asserted  to  exist  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  "  that  new  States  shall 
be  made  out  of  Texas,  and  that  such  States  as  art 
to  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  it  lying  south 
of  36Q  30'  may  come  in,  to  the  number  of  four. 
in  addition  to  the  State  then  in  existence,  and 
admitted  by  these  resolutions,"  is  not  to  be  found! 
in  the  resolutions.     In  the  first  place,  the  resolu- 
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is  Jo  not  say  that  any  new  State  "shall  "  be 
firmed  out  of  Texas.  They  provide  that  "  new 
Statrd,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition 
.ad  State  of  Texus,  and  having  sufficient  poputa- 
:ion,  m.vv  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  State,  be 
7ormed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be 
•jDtitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
•ral  Constitution."  Where  is  that  absolute  "shall?" 
and  what  arc  the  "  provisions"  referred  to?  The 
<hall  does  not  exist.  The  provisions  are  these  : 
11  No  new  State  shall  be  formed  within  the  juris- 
Jiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed 
ay  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  States  concerned, 
is  well  as  of  the  Congress."  Now,  this  is  either 
in  absolute  prohibition  upon  the  erection  of  any 
lew  St  ue  within  the  limits  of  an  existing  State,  or 
.t  is  a  prohibition  of  such  erection  without  the  con- 
3(  in  of  Congress.  It  is,  at  least,  certain,  then, 
'.hat  the  resolutions  themselves  make  the  admission 
>f  States,  erected  out  of  Texas,  dependent  on  the 
•onsent  of  the  Congress  in  being  at  the  time  the 
application  may  be  made.  Consent  of  Congress 
is  an  important  qualification  of  the  asserted  guar- 
intee.      i  need  say  no  more  on  this  point. 

I  will  add  only  that,  whatever  may  be  the  true 
instruction  of  the  resolutions,  or  thtir  obligatory 
oi  ce  under  the  Constitution,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
,ve  are  under  no  obligation  to  be  active  at  this  time 
.n  carving  a  new  State  out  of  Texas;  and  there  is 
no  great  reason  for  apprehension  that  Texas  will 
•oon  propose  to  divide  herself,  if  Congress  does 
lot  meddle  in  the  matter. 

As  to  the  Texan  debt,  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  leave  that  where  the  resolutions  of  annex- 
ation left  it — with  Texas.  Let  Texas  keep  her 
'ands  and  her  debt.  That  was  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress then,  and  1  see  no  reason  for  any  change  of 
position.  If  there  are  debts  for  which  the  United 
States  are  liable,  in  default  of  payment  by  Texas, 
.et  us  wait  till  the  default  is  established,  and  then 
.ook  into  the  amounts  and  grounds  of  liability,  and 
.io  what  justice  and  good  faith  require. 

The  unadjusted  boundary  of  Texas  presents 
,>ther  but  not  very  difficult  questions.  The  reso- 
utions  of  annexation  do  not  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission, as  a  State,  of  the  entire  Republic  of 
Texas;  with  the  boundaries  claimed  by  her.  This 
3  the  language  of  the  resolutions:  "  Congress  doth 
•onsent  that  the  territory  properly  included  within 
and  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the 
State  of  Texas."  All  questions  of  boundary  are 
reserved,  subject  to  adjustment  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  simple  question,  then, 
is;  What  territory  was  "  properly  included  within 
and  rightfully  belonging  to"  Texas,  as  an  inde- 
'  indent  republic,  prior  to  annexation  ?  Two 
propositions  respecting  this  matter  seem  to  me  to 
ie  clear.  First,  all  the  territory  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Sabine,  and  extending  north  to 
Che  Red  River  and  the  Ensenada,  comprehending, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office,  148,569  square  miles,  being  four  and 
a  half  times  as  large  as  Ohio,  was  properly  included 
vithin  end  did  rightfully  belong  to  Texas  at  the 
aate  of  annexation,  and  is  therefore  properly  com- 
prehended within  the  new  State;  secondly,  none  of 
lhat  territory  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Paso  del 
Norte  to  the  Ensenada,  and  with  that  stream  to 
Red  river,  known  as  New  Mexico  or  the  Santa  Fe 


country,  was  properly  included  within  or  did  right- 
fully belong  to  Texas  at  that  date,  and  none  of  it 
therefore  was  a  part  of  tht  Texas  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

The  territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  south  of  Paso  and  the  Ensenada,  may 
be  regarded  as  open  to  controversy.  Petitions 
have  been  presented  in  this  Chamber,  aince  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  from  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  declaring  thtir  conviction  that  the 
country  is  not  within  the  rightful  limits  of  Texas, 
and  asking  for  a  territorial  government.  Another 
portion  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas.  We 
need  take  no  action  at  present,  but  may  await 
further  information  and  future  events. 

Some  reliance  has  been  placed  on  Distuinell's 
map,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  treaty  with 
Mexico,  as  showing  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  That 
map  is  now  before  me,  and  also  an  earlier  map, 
from  the  same  plate,  published  in  1844,  by  White, 
Gallagher,  Mid  White.  Upon  this  latter  map  the 
territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  north  of  the  Ensenada,  is  represented  as  con- 
stituting parts  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  and  New 
Mexico,  or  Santa  Fe.  Disturnell's  map  was  pub- 
lished in  1847.  The  plate  was  altered  in  con- 
formity with  information  obtained  from  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  here.  The  line  of  the 
Nueces  is  marked  as  the  "  original  boundary  of 
Texas  in  1835. "  The  Rio  Grande,  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Puerco,  is  marked  as  the  "  boundary  claimed 
by  the  United  States."  Tamaulipas  no  longer  ap- 
pears to  extend  across  the  lower  Rio  Grande  to 
the  Nueces.  But  Coahuila  still  extends  across 
the  river;  and  above  Paso  del  Norte  and  the  Ense- 
nada, the  whole  country  is  designated  "  Nuevo 
Mejico,  6  Santa  Fe. "  I  see  not  what  aid  the 
claim  of  Texas  can  derive  from  this  map,  which 
certainly  contains  no  language  on  its  face  which 
will  sustain  it,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
treaty  only  to  fix  the  western  and  southern  bound- 
aries of  New:  Mexico,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  is  said  also  that  the  United  States,  having  been 
constituted  the  arbiter  between  Mexico  and  Texas 
by  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  and  having  be- 
come possessed  of  the  territory  in  dispute  by  con- 
quest or  purchase,  is  estopped  from  denying  the 
claim  of  Texas.  Is  this  so?  Let  me  put  a  case. 
Two  neighbors  dispute  about  their  boundary,  and 
refer  the  question  to  an  arbiter.  Pending  the  con- 
troversy, the  arbiter  buys  the  interest  of  one.  Is 
he,  therefore,  bound  to  concede  the  tract  in  dispute 
to  the  other?  Clearly  not.  He  has  acquired  the 
title  of  one,  and,  with  it,  whatever  rights  his 
grantor  possessed.  And  it  is  now  his  business  to 
adjust  the  controversy  fairly  and  peaceably,  if  he 
can;  if  not,  to  refer  it  to  another  arbiter. 

In  my  judgment,  therefore,  our  plain  duty  at 
present  is,  to  provide  a  territorial  government  for 
New  Mexico,  which  should  embrace  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  whole  country  north  of  Paso  and 
the  Ensenada.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  indis- 
pensably important  that  the  precise  limits  of  its 
jurisdiction  should  be  defined.  The  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  is  the  only  part  which  is  at  present 
peopled,  except  by  Indians,  and  the  only  part, 
therefore,  which  urgently  requires  an  established 
government.  The  territory  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  south  of  the  line  of  New 
Mexico,  can  bo  left  open  to  future  adjustment,  upon 
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further  information  as  to  the  views  of  the  people 
and  the  rights  of  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  reso- 
lutions of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  embrace 
three  propositions,  which  I  propose  to  consider  to- 
gether. 

1.  That  slavery  in  this  District  should  not  be 
abolished,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  District 
and  of  Maryland. 

2.  That  the  slave  trade  in  this  District  ought  to 
be  abolished. 

3.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  the 
slave  trade  among  the  States. 

I  concur  fully  in  the  second  of  these  proposi- 
tions, and  thank  the  honorable  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Clay]  and  from  Alabama  [Mr.  King] 
for  the  favor  they  have  shown  to  this  measure. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  first  proposition.  I  have 
already  said  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Constitu- 
tion confers  on  Congress  no  power  to  enforce  the 
absolute  subjection  of  one  man  to  the  disposal  of 
another  man  as  property.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
all  legislation  adopted  or  enacted  by  Congress  for 
enforcing  that  condition  ought  to  be  repealed, 
whether  in  this  District  or  elsewhere.  I  listened 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  emphatic  declaration  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  by  Congress,  that  he  would  give 
*  no  vote  to  propagate  wrongs  f"  What  wrongs? 
Why,  sir,  those  wrongs,  multiplied  and  compli- 
cated, which  are  summed  up  in  one  word — Sla- 
tert.  And  where  is  the  warrant  for  this  compre- 
hensive condemnation  of  slavery?  It  is  found  in 
that  law — to  assert  the  supremacy  of  which  here 
seems  to  some  so  censurable — that  law  of  sublimer 
origin  and  more  awful  sanction  than  any  human 
code,  written  in  ineffaceable  characters  upon  every 
heart  of  man,  which  condemns  all  injustice  and  all 
oppression  as  a  violation  of  that  injunction  which 
commands  us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  us. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  right — and 
who  did  not  feel  that  he  was  right  ? — in  saying  that 
he  would  give  no  vote  to  propagate  wrongs,  am  I 
not  right  in  saying  thatl  will  give  no  vote  to  per- 
petuate icrovgs  ?  Sir,  I  will  give  no  vote  for  the 
perpetuation  or  continuance  of  slavery  in  this  Dis- 
trict. I  deny  any  implied  obligation  to  the  people 
of  Maryland  to  continue  slavery  here  as  long  as 
it  is  continued  there.  No  evidence  can  be  pro- 
duced of  any  such  an  understanding.  The  state  of 
public  sentiment  in  Maryland  and  in  Virginia  at 
the  time  of  the  cession  warrants  the  belief  that  the 
understanding  and  expectation,  if  there  was  any, 
was  very  different  from  that  supposed.  But, 
whatever  the  understanding  or  expectation  may 
have  been,  our  duty  seems  to  me  plain.  The 
power  of  exclusive  legislation  over  this  District  is 
confided,  to  us.  We  are  bound  to  use  it  so  as  to 
establish  justice  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  all  within  its  reach. 

I  was  surprised,  Mr.  President,  by  the  propo- 
sition that  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  the 
slave  trade  between  the  States.  Why,  sir,  that 
trade  is  prohibited  now,  except  upon  certain  con- 
ditions. It  is  prohibited  in  vessels  of  less  capacity 
than  forty  tons.  Not  a  slave  can  be  shipped  coast- 
wise without  a  permit  from  an  officer  of  the  United 
States;  not  a  alave  shipped  can  be  landed  without 
such  a  permit.    Any  one  who  will  take  nhe  trouble 


to  consult  the  act  of  1807  will  see  how  this  matter 
stands.  I  do  not  think  that  law  unconstitutional. 
The  Constitution  confers  on  Congress  power  "  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States.'5 
Congress  exercised  this  power  in  enacting  that 
law.  If  they  might  enact  that,  they  may  enact 
others.  If  they  can  prohibit  the  trade  in  vessels 
of  less  than  forty  tons,  they  can  prohibit  it  in  ves- 
sels of  one  hundred,  five  hundred — altogether. 
And  why  should  not  Congress  prohibit  this  traffic;' 
We  hear  much  of  the  cruelty  of  the  African  slave 
trade.  Our  laws  denounce  against  those  engaged' 
in  it  the  punishment  of  death.  Is  it  less  cruel,  less 
deserving  of  punishment,  to  tear  fathers,  mothers,, 
children,  from  their  homes  and  each  other,  in. 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  transport  them  to  the 
markets  of  Louisiana  or  Mississippi  ?  If  there  be 
a  difference  in  cruelty  and  wrong,  is  it  not  in  favor 
of  the  African  and  against  the  American  slave 
trade?  Why,  then,  should  we  be  guilty  of  the 
inconsistency  of  abolishing  that  by  the  sternest 
prohibition,  and  continuing  this  under  the  sanction 
of  national  law  ? 

The  seventh  proposition  of  the  Senator  front 
Kentucky  contemplates  more  effectual  provision 
for  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts say,  the  other  day,  that  he  proposed  to 
support  the  bill  on  this  subject,  with  the  amend- 
ments to  it,  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, "  with  all  its  provisions,  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent." I  a6k  Senators,  who  propose  to  support 
that  bill,  where  they  find  the  power  to  legislate  on 
this  subject  in  the  Constitution  ?  I  know  to  what 
clause  1  shall  be  referred.  I  know  I  shaH  be  told 
that  the  Constitution  provides  that  s'  no  person 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due."  But  this  clause 
contains  no  grant  of  legislative  power  to  Congress. 
That  power  is  conferred  exclusively  by  special 
clauses,  granting  legislative  power  in  respect  to 
particular  subjects,  and  by  the  eighth  section  of 
the  first  article,  which,  after  enumerating  the  spe- 
cific powers  of  Congress,  proceeds  to  declare  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof.'5 

Now,  sir,  what  power  J3  vested,  by  the  clause, 
in  relation  to  fugitives  from  service,  in  theGovern- 
merit,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? None  at  all;  and  if  none,  then  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress  does  not  extend  to 
the  suLject.  The  clause  is  a  clause  of  compact. 
It  has  been  so  denominated  by  every  Senator  who 
has  had  occasion  to  speak  of  it.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  told  us  that  he 
"  always  thought  that  the  Constitution  addressed 
itself  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  or  to  the 
States  themselves;  that  he  had  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  an  injunction  upon  the  States 
themselves."  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the 
power  of  legislation  and  the  duty  of  legislation 
must  be  with  the  States,  and  not  with  Congress. 

Mr.  BUTLER,    I  interrupt  the  Senator  merely 
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with  a  view  to  obtain  what  I  regard  as  im- 
portant to  the  consideration  of  this  matter.  If 
some  of  the  Stutes  who  are  parties  to  this  com- 
pact refuse  to  pass  such  laws  as  will  fulfill  their 
Obligations,  whore  is  the  remedy  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  know  of  no  remedy.  None 
has  been  provided  by  the  Constitution.  But  let 
me  put  a  question  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. The  Constitution  provides  among  these 
articles  of  compact,  of  which  the  stipulation  in 
regard  to  fugitives  from  service  is  one,  that  "  the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States."  Now,  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  admits, 
that,  under  that  clause,  Congress  has  power  to 
provide  penalties  for  the  imprisonment  of  colored 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  in  the  ports  and  under 
the  laws  of  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  take  the  broad  ground  that 
each  State  has  a  right  to  prescribe  its  own  qual- 
ifications of  citizenship.  In  all  the  old  acts  of 
Congress  the  class  of  persons  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  are  spoken  of  as  persons  of  color  as  con- 
tra distinguished  from  citizens.  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  State  to  make  a  full  citizen  of 
a  black  man,  but  not  to  make  him  a  full  citizen  of 
any  other  State.  The  definition  of  a  citizen  in 
South  Carolina  is  not  governed  by  what  may  be 
the  definition  of  a  citizen  in  another  State.  I  be- 
lieve that  each  State  can  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  and  control  as  it  pleases  the  rights 
of  different  classes  of  persons.  But  the  Senator 
has  not  answered  or  met  the  question  I  have  asked , 
and  that  is,  in  case  a  State  refuses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  article  in  the  Constitution,  where 
is  the  power  to  compel  it  to  do  so? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  certainly  answered  the  Sena- 
tor distinctly  and  candidly.  I  said  I  knew  of  no 
remedy  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  a  State  to  perform 
its  stipulations.  The  obligation  of  the  compact, 
and  the  extent  of  the  compact  are,  as  in  every 
other  case  of  treaty  stipulation,  matters  which  ad- 
dress themselves  exclusively  to  the  good  faith  and 
sound  judgment  of  the  parties  to  it.  But  did  the 
Senator  answer  my  question  ?  He  has  not  told  us 
whether,  in  hisjudgment,  the  General  Government 
has  power  to  enforce  that  constitutional  compact 
which  guaranties  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  all  the  States.  He  has  told 
us  that  each  State  determines  for  itself  who  shall 
be  its  citizens.  I  grant  it.  He  says  one  State 
cannot  determine  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  another. 
That  may  be  so.  But  when  a  State  has  once  de- 
termined who  its  own  citizens  shall  be,  the  com- 
pact stipulates  that  they  shall  have  the  privileges 
of  citizens  in  every  other  State.  Not  that  they 
shall  be  citizens — not  that  they  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  elective  franchise,  or  be  made  eligible  to 
office;  but  that  they  shall  have  those  rights  and 
immunities,  that  security  and  that  protection  to 
which  citizens  generally,  male  or  female,  minors 
or  adults,  are  entitled.  My  question  was,  Has 
the  General  Government,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator,  power  under  the  Constitution  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  this  stipulation  in  South  Caro- 
lina ? 

But  I  have  been  drawn  aside  from  the  line  of 
argument  I  intended  to  pursue. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  this  clause  in  rela- 
tion to  fugitives  from  service  is  a  clause  of  com- 
pact.    For  many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 


Constitution  it  was  so  regarded.  It  was  not  much 
discussed,  and  the  limits  of  the  respective  powers 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  under  it 
were  not  very  accurately  settled.  But  nearly  all 
the  States  legislated  under  it,  and  provided  such 
provisions  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  as  they 
deemed  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  their  own  inhabitants.  At  length, 
however,  the  Prigg  decision  was  made,  which 
asserted  the  exclusive  right  and  duty  of  Congress 
to  legislate  on  this  subject,  and  denied  that  right 
and  duty  to  the  States.  The  same  decision  sug- 
gested, what  every  one  here  will  admit,  that  Con- 
gress could  not  require  S<ate  officers  to  intervene 
in  the  business  of  extradition.  It  need  surprise 
no  one  that  after  this  the  States  ceased  to  enact 
extradition  laws,  or  that  some  of  them  repealed 
those  they  had  before  enacted,  and  prohibited  the 
intervention  of  their  officers. 

But,  sir,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  can- 
not alter  the  Constitution.  If  Congress  had  no 
power  to  legislate  on  this  subject  before  the  de- 
cision, Congress  has  none  now.  The  decision 
determined  the  case  before  the  court.  It  estab- 
lished a  precedent  for  the  determination  of  such 
cases.  It  must  stand  till  overruled.  But  1  do  not 
see  how  any  Senator  who  finds  himself  unable, 
after  the  fullest  consideration,  to  concur  in  the 
principle  of  the  decision,  can  justify  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  a  power  which  he  does  not  believe  the 
Constitution  has  conferred. 

What,  sir,  is  the  history  of  this  clause  and  the 
clauses  of  like  character  which  stand  with  it  in  the 
Constitution?  This  clause  was  taken  from  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  In  the  ordinance  no  one  pre- 
tends that  it  was  anything  more  than  an  article  of 
compact.  No  power  was  derived  from  it  to  the 
Government.  Three  other  clauses  of  the  same 
nature  are  found  in  the  same  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution: one  stipulating  for  the  extradition  of  fugi- 
tives from  justice;  another  stipulating  that  the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  have  the  immunities  of 
citizens  in  all  the  other  States;  and  a  third  stipula- 
ting that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in 
each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State.  All  these  clauses 
are  taken  from  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  where 
they  stood  as  articles  of  compact,  binding  the 
good  faith  of  the  States,  but  conferring  no  power 
on  the  Government.  Can  a  good  reason  be  given 
by  any  one  why  they  should  have  a  different  oper- 
ation in  the  Constitution  ?  It  seems  evident  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  suppose 
that  the  General  Government  could  enforce  the 
execution  of  these  clauses,  or  any  of  them,  with- 
out special  provision.  For,  coupled  with  the 
clause  respecting  records,  we  find  a  special  power 
conferred  on  Congress  to  "  prescribe,  by  general 
laws,  the  manner  in  which  the  record  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof."  This  grant  of  a 
special  power  in  respect  to  records,  and  this  omis- 
sion to  grant  any  power  in  respect  to  the  other 
subjects,  afford  the  strongest  possible  implication 
that  the  Constitutional  Convention  did  not  design 
to  grant  any  such  power.  Had  the  grant  of  the 
special  power  as  to  records  been  omitted,  that 
clause  would  have  been  a  stipulation  precisely  like 
the  other  clauses,  and  having  the  same  effect;  no 
more,  no  less;  no  narrower,  no  broader.  It  would 
have  been  binding  on  the  States;  but  no  power 
could  have  been  derived  from  it  to  Congress.     To 
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enable  Congress  to  legislate,  a  special  grant  was 
necessary.  The  omission  of  any  special  grant  of 
power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the 
other  clauses  must,  then,  have  been  designed, 
and  must  have  been  intended  as  a  denial  of  such 
power. 

Are  Senators  prepared  to  adopt  the  broad  prop- 
osition upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  rested  and 
were  obliged  to  rest  the  assertion  of  the  power  to 
legislate  on  the  extradition  of  fugitives,  namely, 
that  wherever  the  Constitution  confers  a  right  or 
enjoins  a  duty,  a  power  arises  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  right  or  compel  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  ?  Are  they  prepared  to 
carry  this  doctrine  into  its  practical  results?  Is  it 
not  obvious  that  it  will  open  a  new  and  very 
copious  source  o-f  powers  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment; and  that  it  must  tend  to  the  subversion  of 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  establishment  of  a 
consolidated  central  power,  dangerous  to  their 
independence  and  sovereignty? 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  the  several 
clauses  providing  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  fugitives  from  service,  and  for 
the  security  in  all  the  States  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  each  State,  are  in  the  nature  of  treaty 
stipulations,  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  appro- 
priate action  of  the  State  governments.  What 
that  action  should  be  is  for  the  State  govern- 
ments to  determine.  It  is  for  them  to  ascertain 
the  true  import  of  the  terms  of  the  compact,  and 
to  provide  for  its  execution  by  such  legislation  as 
will  guard  equally  the  just  rights  of  all  parties. 
But,  sir,  those  States  who  claim  the  performance 
of  the  compact  from  their  sister  States  must  see  to 
it  that  they  perform  it  themselves.  A  State  which 
imprisons,  without  pretence  of  crime,  the  citizens 
of  another  State,  cannot  demand,  with  a  good 
grace,  the  surrender  of  fugitives. 

But,  sir,  if  it  be  granted  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  legislate,  are  we  bound  to  exercise  it? 
We  have  power,  without  question,  to  enact  a 
bankrupt  law,  but  no  one  proposes  such  a  law; 
and,  if  proposed,  no  one  would  feel  obliged  to  vote 
for  it,  simply  because  we  have  power  to  enact 
it.  We  have  power  to  declare  war,  but  to  de- 
clare war,  without  just  cause,  would  be,  not  a 
duty,  but  a  crime.  The  power  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  is  not  con- 
ferred by  any  express  grant.  We  have  it,  if  we 
have  it  at  all,  as  an  implied  power;  and  the  implica- 
tion which  gives  it  to  us,  is,  to  say  the  least,  remote 
and  doubtful.  We  are  not  bound  to  exercise  it. 
We  are  bound,  indeed,  not  to  exercise  it,  unless 
with  great  caution,  and  with  careful  regard,  not 
merely  to  the  alleged  right  soujrht  to  be  secured, 
but  to  every  other  right  which  may  be  affected  by 
it.  Were  the  power  as  clear  as  the  power  to  coin 
money  or  regulate  commerce,  still  it  should  not  be 
exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  any  right  which  the 
Constitution  guaranties.  We  are  not  prepared,  I 
hope,  and  I  trust  we  never  shall  be  prepared,  to 
give  the  sanction  of  the  American  Senate  to  the  bill 
and  the  amendments  now  upon  our  table — a  bill 
which  authorizes  and  requires  the  appointment 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  commissioners,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  other  officers,  to  catch  run- 
away slaves  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  which  punishes 
humanity  as  a  crime;  which  authorizes  seizure 
without  process,  trial  without  a  jury,  and  con- 
signment to  slavery  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State 


without  opportunity  of  defence,  and  upon  ex  parte 
testimony.  Certainly  no  such  bill  can  receive  my 
vote. 

It  13  further  proposed,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  establish  governments 
for  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  without 
any  prohibition  of  slavery.  He  proposes  also  to 
declare  by  resolution  that  slavery  does  not  now 
exist  in  those  territories,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
introduced  into  them. 

Mr.  President,  no  question  has  been  more  dis- 
cussed of  late  years  than  this  of  the  territorial  pro- 
hibition of  slavery.  Upon  the  rostrum,  in  legisla- 
tive halls,  in  the  street,  by  the  fireside,  everywhere, 
it  has  been  a  topic  of  debate,  appeal,  and  conver- 
sation. From  the  moment  that  it  became  evident 
that  the  Mexican  war  must  result  in  vast  accessions 
of  domain,  an  earnest  desire,  which  soon  matured 
into  fixed  determination,  was  manifested  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  people-  that  slavery 
should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  new  acquisi- 
tions. It  was  honorable  to  the  northern  Democracy 
that  the  first  proposition  to  impress  forever,  upon 
the  soil  of  the  new  territory,  the  signature  and  seal 
of  freedom,  came  from  a  northern  Democrat,  dis- 
tinguished for  fidelity  to  Democratic  principles, 
and  was  received  with  favor  by  the  great  body  of 
his  political  associates.  It  was  equally  honorable 
to  northern  Whigs  that  they  were  not  deterred  by 
its  Democratic  origin  from  giving  to  the  Proviso  of 
Freedom  a  generous  and  general  support.  It  was 
a  revival,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty-two  years,  of  the 
territorial  policy  of  Jefferson,  and,  however  it  may 
now  serve  particular  ends  to  depreciate  or  deride 
it,  the  country  will  at  last  do  justice  to  the  measure 
and  its  author. 

During  the  last  Presidential  canvass,  it  was  hard 
to  find  in  the  free  States  an  opponent  of  slavery 
prohibition.  The  people  had  considered  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  made  up  ther  minds.  There  was  no 
need,  therefore,  of  argument  to  establish  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principle  or  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  The  only  contest  was  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whose  election  was  most  certain  to  secure  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories. 

On  the  Whig  side,  it  was  urged  that  the  candi- 
date of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  was,  if  not 
positively  favorable  to  the  proviso,  at  least  pledged 
to  leave  the  matter  to  Congress,  free  from  Execu- 
tive influence,  and  ready  to  approve  it  when  enacted 
by  that  body.  Great  stress,  therefore,  was  laid 
upon  the  selection  of  Representatives  and  Senators 
devoted  to  this  great  measure;  and  it  was  asserted 
that  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
and  a  Vice  President,  holding  the  casting  vote  in 
this  body,  could  be  elected  favorable  to  the  proviso, 
the  freedom  of  the  territories  would  be  secure. 

It  happened  that  the  distinguished  statesman 
who  received  the  nominationof  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention for  the  Chief  Magistracy,  had  written  a 
letter  shortly  before  that  event,  in  which  he  avowed 
a  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proviso, 
which  had  resulted  in  a  conviction  that  Congress 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  enact  it.  Notwith- 
standing this  letter,  many  of  his  friends  in  the  free 
States  persisted  in  asserting  that  he  would  not,  if 
elected,  veto  the  proviso;  many  also  insisted  that  he 
regarded  slavery  as  excluded  from  the  territories 
by  the  Mexican  laws  still  in  force;  while  others 
maintained  that  he  regarded  slavery  as  an  institu- 
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tion  of  positive  law,  and  Congress  ns  constitution- 
ally incompetent  to  enact  such  law,  and  held, 
therefore,  that  it  was  impossible  for  slavery  to  get 
into  the  territories,  whether  Mexican  law  was  in 
foice  or  not.  It  was  claimed  accoidingly  with 
great  confidence  that,  in  the  event  of  the  election 
of  that  eminent  citizen,  slavery  would  be  as  effect- 
ually excluded  from  the  territories  by  the  action 
of  the  Administration  as  it  could  possibly  be  by 
the  proviso. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  positions  or  the  nomina- 
tions of  either  of  these  candidates,  a  great  body  of 
Independent  Democrats,  Progressive  Whigs,  and 
Liberty  men,  united  upon  a  platform  of  Demo- 
cratic principles  and'measures,  under  the  banner 
of  Free  Democracy,  in  support  of  a  Democratic 
ptaiesmmi  who  had  already  been  honored  with  the 
Chief  Magistracy,  and  whose  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  cordial  approval  of  the 
great  measure  of  prohibition  which  had  received 
a  sanction  so  unanimous  from  the  people,  was 
well  known  and  undoubted. 

Well,  sir,  professions  of  devotion  to  Free-Soil 
principles,  liberally  and  even  prodigally  made  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
nominees,  reinforced  by  party  discipline  and  party 
attachments,  so  far  prevailed  with  the  people  that 
the  nominee  of  the  Free  Democracy  received  only 
about  three  hundred  thousand  votes. 

As  between  the  other  candidates,  the  argument 
addressed  to  the  people  by  the  friends  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia nomination  was  in  substance  this:  pro- 
hibition is  essential  to  the  certain  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  territories;  if  the  Democratic  can- 
didateshall  be  elected, prohibition  is  impossible,  for 
the  veto  will  be  used,  if  the  Whig  condidate  shall 
be  elected,  prohibition  is  certain,  provided  you 
elect  a  Congress  who  will  carry  out  your  will; 
vote,  therefore,  for  the  Whig  candidate. 

This  argument,  doubtless,  had  its  weight.  At 
all  events,  the  people  acted  upon  the  theory  which 
it  suggested.  They  did  their  part.  They  elected 
the  Whig  candidate.  They  instructed,  through 
the  State  Legislatures,  one  half  the  Senators  to 
vote  for  the  great  measure  of  prohibition;  they 
elected  a  Vice  President  recommended  to  them  as 
unequivocally  and  heartily  in  favor  of  it;  and  they 
placed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  decided 
majority  pledged  to  its  support. 

What  then?  We  came  here;  and,  sir,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  when  we  get  here  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  there  is  a  people,  and  that  we  have 
constituents.  We  seem  to  be  more  desirous 
to  reach  results  which  will  satisfy  controlling  in- 
fluences here,  than  to  meet  the  just  expectations 
of  those  whose  representatives  we  are.  Why,  sir, 
every  one  knows  that  at  the  commencement  of  this 
session,  there  was  a  decided  and  apparently  fixed 
majority  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  in  favor 
of  the  proviso;  and  that  in  this  Chamber  half  or 
nearly  half  of  the  members  were  instructed  to  vote 
for  it.  And  yet  now  we  are  told,  and  told  by 
Senators  who  but  recently  were  foremost  in  zealous 
advocacy  of  this  measure,  that  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  offensive  to  the  South,  and  should  be  aban- 
doned. Plans  of  compromise  and  arrangement, 
every  one  of  which  involves  the  surrender  of  this 
great  vital  principle,  are  brought  forward  and 
urged  upon  us. 

I  do  not  understand,  sir,  how  it  is  that  a  meas- 
ure which   fully   harmonizes  with    the    original 


policy  and  the  early  precedents  of  the  Government, 
and  which  once  received  the  unanimous  sanction 
of  the  entire  South,  can  now  justly  be  regarded  as 
offensive  by  that  section  of  the  country.  If  it  was 
right  and  acceptable  to  abolish  existing  slavery, 
and  prohibit  future  slavery  in  the  Northwestern 
Territory  in  1787,  the  prohibition  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico, 
where  no  slave  now  exists,  cannot  be  just  cause 
of  offence  in  1850.  At  all  events,  sir,  we  must  do 
our  duty.  We  should  not,  we  must  not,  be 
moved  from  it  by  any  appeal  addressed  to  sym- 
pathy and  not  to  judgment. 

But  we  are  told,  also,  that  the  proviso  is  unne- 
cessary; and  this,  too,  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who,  less  than  two  years 
ago,  without  reservation  or  qualification,  declared 
his  full  adhesion  to  its  "  whole  doctrine."  Then 
there  was  great  danger,  in  his  judgment,  that 
slavery  would  find  entrance  into  the  territories,  if 
the  Democratic  candidate  should  be  elected;  for  in 
that  event,  prohibition  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Now  it  is  discovered  that  prohibition  is  un- 
necessary !  Slavery  is  excluded — so  the  Senator 
informs  us — from  California  and  New  Mexico 
"  by  the  law  of  nature,  of  physical  geography,  the 
law  of  the  formation  of  the  earth."  And  he  tells 
us  he  would  "  not  take  pains  to  reaffirm  an  ordi- 
nance of  Nature,  nor  to  reenact  the  will  of  God." 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor had  told  us  that  in  1848.  I  wish  that  the  peo- 
ple could  then  have  heard  something  of  this  law 
of  nature,  of  physical  geography,  of  the  formation 
of  the  earth,  which  makes  the  territories  acquired 
from  Mexico  forever  inaccessible  to  slavery.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  result  of  the  election 
would  have  been  somewhat  different  if  these  views 
had  been  then  understood  to  find  favor  with  the 
supporters  of  the  Philadelphia  nomination. 

Sir,  this  law  of  nature  is  not,  I  suppose,  of  re- 
cent origin.  It  existed  in  1848,  if  it  exists  at  all. 
The  clear  vision  which  can  read  it  now,  written 
so  plainly  in  the  formation  of  the  earth — descend- 
ing so  visibly  from  the  throne  of  God — discerned 
it,  doubtless,  then.  Why  was  it  not  then  an- 
nounced ? 

I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  full  and  entire 
commitment  to  the  "  whole  doctrine"  of  the  pro- 
viso, which  the  Senator  avowed  in  1848,  and  his 
recent  declaration  that,  in  a  bill  for  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  a  prohibition  of  slavery 
would  be  "an  entirely  useless,  and,  in  that  con- 
nection, entirely  senseless,  proviso."  Useless 
and  senseless,  because  it  would  be  a  reenactment 
of  the  will  of  God  !  Sir,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  laws  we  are  to  ennct,  if  we  are  not  to  reen- 
act the  will  of  God  ?  There  is  another  power:  are 
His  the  laws  which  we  should  reenact?  Sir,  all 
just  legislation  must  be  a  reenactment  of  the  Di- 
vine will.  The  rights  of  human  nature  are  not 
derived  from  human  law.  Men  are  "  created 
equal;"  "  they  are  endoived  by  their  Creator  with 
inalienable  rights."  Aggressions  upon  these 
rights  are  crimes.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  legisla- 
ture to  frame  all  law  with  paramount  regard  to 
the  prohibition  of  these  aggressions,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  these  rights. 

But,  sir,  is  it  quite  true  that  any  law  of  physi- 
cal geography  will  protect  the  new  territories  from 
the  curse  of  slavery  ?    Peonism  was  there  under 
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Mexican  law;  and  where  there  is  compulsory 
servitude  for  debt,  lifelong  and  inevitable,  chattel- 
slavery  is  not  far  off,  if  the  law  will  permit  it. 
But  if  peonism  were  not  there  to  warn  us  what 
may  be  expected  if  slavery  be  not  prohibited, 
could  we,  as  rational  legislators,  find  an  excuse  in 
the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country  for 
abandoning  the  proviso  ?  Jt  is  said  to  be  "Asiatic 
in  formation  and  scenery."  Are  there  no  slaves 
in  Asia?  But  the  soil  is  cultivated  by  "  irriga- 
tion." Well,  sir,  will  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact, 
that  the  sun  shines  from  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
waters  to  refresh  the  earth  must  be  drawn  from 
the  streams  which  snow-capped  hills  supply:  will 
this  exclude  slavery?  But  the  lands  are  poor. 
Sir,  who  knows  that?  Much  of  the  vast  region 
over  which  we  are  to  extend  territorial  govern- 
ments is  wholly  unexplored.  In  other  parts  there 
is,  as  everywhere  else,  good  land  and  poor  land. 
Certainly  there  are  mines,  and  in  no  employment 
has  slave  labor  been  more  commonly  or  more 
profitably  used. 

Let  us  take  care  that  we  do  not  deceive  our- 
selves, or  mislead  others.  Neither  soil,  nor  cli- 
mate, nor  physical  formation,  nor  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, will  exclude  slavery  from  any  country.  Can 
any  gentleman  name  a  degree  of  latitude  beyond 
which  slavery  has  not  gone?  or  any  description  of 
country  to  which  it  has  not,  at  some  time,  found 
access?  It  is  acknowledged,  and  has  been  for 
years  acknowledged,  to  be  unprofitable  in  several 
of  the  existing  States;  and  yet,  no  State,  except 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  which  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  the  Revolution  and  of  its  doctrines, 
has  abolished  slavery  since  the  organization  of 
this  Government.  The  truth  is,  that  so  long  as  a 
powerful  and  active  political  interest  is  concerned 
in  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  territories,  it 
is  vain  to  look  for  its  exclusion  from  them  except 
by  positive  law.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by 
gentlemen  from  the  slave  States,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  that  nothing  prevented  slave  emigra- 
tion to  California  except  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
and  the  dread  of  the  proviso. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  Senators  who" 
place  no  reliance  on  configuration,  or  climate,  or 
other  physical  conditions  for  the  exclusion  of  sla- 
very, but  seem  to  rely  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence on  the  Mexican  law  to  secure  that  object. 
I  do  not  concur  in  this  reliance.  The  Mexican 
law  remaining  in  force  in  the  territories,  should 
secure,  in  my  judgment,  the  freedom  of  all  the  in- 
habitants at  the  date  of  acquisition.  In  my  judg- 
ment, also,  neither  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  nor  any  territorial  government  is,  or  can 
be  constitutionally  authorized  to  institute  slavery, 
any  more  than  a  monarchy,  or  a  national  religion, 
or  the  inquisition.  But,  sir,  I  know  very  well 
that  Mexican  law  can  be  changed  as  soon  as  a  ter- 
ritorial legislature  is  established;  and  I  know, 
also,  that  my  view  of  the  constitutional  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  this  Government  and  of  terri- 
torial governments,  in  respect  to  their  competency 
to  establish  and  maintain  slavery,  is  not  acknowl- 
edged as  correct  by  the  statesmen  and  jurists  of 
the  slave  States.  Give  me  an  administration  of 
this  Government  fully  imbued  with  this  view — 
heartily  favorable  to  the  perpetuation  and  exten- 
sion of  human  freedom,  and  heartily  opposed. to 
the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  human  slavery, 
and  I  would  not  ask  for  any  legislative  prohibition. 


The  spirit  of  such  an  administration,  the  judicial 
action  which  it  would  secure,  and,  above  all,  the 
Constitution  so  interpreted  and  enforced,  would  be 
proviso  enough. 

But  we  have  no  such  administration.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  that  distinguished  gentlemen, 
who  are  among  its  most  prominent  supporters, 
assert  and  insist  that  under  the  Constitution,  and 
in  virtue  of  its  provision,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  as  much  bound  to  protect  and 
maintain,  within  national  territories,  every  slave- 
holding  emigrant  in  the  full  possession,  control, 
and  disposal  of  his  slaves,  as  it  is  to  protect  and 
maintain  any  other  emigrant  in  the  possession, 
control,  and  disposal  of  any  species  of  property 
whatever.  In  this  position  leading  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  agree  with  them.  In 
other  words,  they  insist  that,  by  the  operation  of 
the  Constitution  itself,  slavery  became  lawful  in 
the  territories  from  the  date  of  the  acquisition. 
There  is  a  pretty  general  concurrence  among  Sen- 
ators from  the  slave  States  of  both  political  parties 
in  this  position.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  assured 
that  there  are  no  Senators  from  the  free  States 
who  concur  in  it.  I  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  whom  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  in  his 
seat  to-day,  did  not  see  fit,  when  he  addressed  the 
Senate  lately,  to  state  his  views  upon  this  subject. 
If  1  recollect  aright,  that  distinguished  Senator, 
when  occupying  another  high  position  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  a  diplomatic  despatch  of  great  ability, 
maintained  the  doctrine  that,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  men  might  be  held  as 
property  in  American  vessels  upon  the  high  seas, 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  State,  and  this  upon  the 
ground  that  such  vessels  were  to  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  national  territory.  If  the  hon- 
orable member  does  in  fact  hold  this  opinion,  I  do 
not  see  that  he  differs  widely,  or  at  all,  as  to  this 
matter,  from  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Ber- 
rien,] or  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  King.] 
1  need  not  say  that  I  wholly  dissent  from  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  variety  of  opinion,  and 
under  the  circumstances  which, surround  us,  when 
it  is  well  known  that  nearly  every  Senator  from 
the  slave  States  insists  that  slavery  should  be  per- 
mitted in  the  territories,  and  most  of  them  expect 
that,  if  permitted,  slavery  will  be  introduced  there, 
it  seems  to  me  worse  than  ordinary  folly  for  those 
who  really  desire  its  exclusion  to  reject  the  sim- 
ple, and  obvious,  and  certain  preventive  of  prohi- 
bition. That  we  have  the  power  to  prohibit  is 
clear,  if  we  have  any  power  to  legislate  for  the 
territories  at  all.  That  we  have  the  power  to  le- 
gislate I  shall  not  pause  to  argue.  I  know  of  but 
one  Senator  who  denies  it;  and  even  that  distin- 
guished gentleman,  [Mr.  Cass,]  though  he  cannot 
find  power  to  establish,  territorial  governments, 
declares  himself  ready  to  assume  it,  on  the  ground 
of  necessity.  If  he  is  willing  to  assume  that 
power,  it  is  difficult  to* see  why  he  should  not  be 
willing,  in  exercising  that  power,  to  establish 
governments  upon  principles  which  will  secure 
to  every  individual  under  them  the  blessings  of 
personal  liberty.  For  myself,  I  cannot  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  The  power  to  provide  govern- 
ments for  the  territories,  and  to  prescribe  just 
limits  to  their  action,  is  clearly  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution. It  has  been  exercised  under  every  Ad- 
ministration, and  by  nearly  every  Congress,  since 
the  organization  of  the  Government.     Whatever 
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differences  of  opinion  there  may  have  been,  as  to 
the  existence  or  limits  of  other  powers,  there  has 
been  very  little  as  to  this.  The  [tower  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  territories  is,  in  my  judgment,  clear 
and  indisputable;  and  the  duty  of  exercising  it  is 
imperative  and  sacred. 

Dm  we  are  told  that  if  Congress  prohibit  sla- 
very in  the  territories,  or  abolish  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  this  District,  or  fail  to  provide  ade- 
quate securities  for  the  return  of  runaway  slaves, 
the  South  will  dissolve  the  Union  !  This  cry, 
Mr.  President,  neither  astonishes  nor  alarms  me. 
I  have  never  thought,  nor  do  I  now  think,  that 
any  man  should  be  deterred  by  it,  from  an  honest, 
fearless  discharge  of  his  duty  here.  It  is  an  old 
cry,  not  without  profit  to  those  who  have  used  it. 
It  was  first  heard  in  the  Congress  of  1774.  The 
student  of  history  who  examines  the  Non-Import- 
ation and  Non-Exportation  Agreement  of  that 
Congress,  will  be  struck  by  a  singular  exception 
in  the  Non-Exportation  Article.  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Agreement  itself 
was  designed  to  secure  a  redress  of  American 
grievances  from  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
by  a  suspension  of  commercial  intercourse.  The 
Non-Exportation  Article  bound  the  colonies  and 
the  people  not  to  export  any  American  commodity 
to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  West  Indies,  with 
this  remarkable  qualification,  "  except  rice,  to  Eu- 
rope." How  came  this  exception  there?  Why, 
sir,  the  staple  of  South  Carolina  was  rice,  and  the 
delegates  of  South  Carolina  in  that  first  Congress, 
when  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain  was  impend- 
ing, and  union  was  all-important  to  its  successful 
issue,  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  Congress 
and  break  up  the  Association,  unless  South  Caro- 
lina could  be  permitted  to  export  rice  and  indigo. 
This  proceeding  occasioned  a  suspension  of  the 
business  of  the  Congress  for  two  or  three  days. 
Finally  it  was  determined  to  complete  the  Asso- 
ciation without  conceding  the  South  Carolina  de- 
mand, and  thereupon  her  delegates,  except  one, 
withdrew.  They  were  invited  to  return,  and  a 
compromise  was  proposed,  to  allow  the  exporta- 
tion ol  rice,  but  not  of  indigo.  I  have  consulted 
Pitkin's  Statistics,  and  I  find  that  the  export  of 
rice  in  1770  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  barrels,  valued  at  $1,530,000.  1  find  no 
mention  of  indigo.  Of  course  the  compromise 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  words  "  except  rice  to 
Europe"  added  to  the  Non-Exportation  Article. 
It  was  a  model  for  all  future  compromises.  South 
Carolina  got  what  was  substantive,  and  surren- 
dered what  was  unimportant.  This  was  the  first 
utterance  of  the  disunion  cry,  and  this  was  its  first 
result.* 

The  Journals  of  the  old  Congress  inform  us  that 
in  1783  a  resolution  was  adopted,  establishing  the 
seat  of  Government  at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware. 
Much  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  by  the  South. 
Some  persons,  it  seems,  became  alarmed,  and  a 
motion  was  made  to  reconsider,  in  order  to  fix  on 
some  place  more  "favorable  to  the  Union,"  and  ap- 
proaching "  nearer  to  that  justice  which  is  due  to 
the  southern  States. "f  All  this  terminated  in 
another  compromise.  It  was  agreed  that  two  seats 
of  Government  should  be  established — one  on  the 
Delaware,  and  the  other  on  the  Potomac.    The 
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firal  result  was  the  establishment,  by  the  action  of 
Congre  s  under  the  Constitution,  of  the  seat  of 
Government  in  this  District,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  location  originally  agreed  on. 

In  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
the  same  cry  was  heard.  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  declared  they  could  not  come  into  the 
Union  unless  they  could  have  the  privilege  of  im- 
porting slaves.*  And,  notwithstanding  the  sense 
of  the  Convention  was  strong  and  almost  unani- 
mous against  the  traffic,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union 
another  compromise  was  agreed  on.  Slavery 
was  allowed  all  it  demanded  for  twenty  years;  after 
which,  Congress  might  suppress  the  trade  if  it 
should  see  fit. 

In  1820  the  Union  was  again  menaced.  The 
cry  now  was,  "admit  Missouri  as  a  slave  State, 
or  we  will  dissolve  the  Union."  Great  alarm  was 
excited.  Propositions  for  compromise  were  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  contest  finally  terminated,  as  usual, 
by  conceding  to  slavery  all  it  then  demanded,  with, 
a  set-off  to  freedom  in  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  all  the  territory  acquired  from  France  north  of 
3G°  30',  except  that  within  the  limits  of  the  new 
State. 

The  same  play  was  enacted  in  1832  and  1833. 
Then  the  ground  of  complaint  was  the  tariff.  South 
Carolina  pushed  her  disunion  remedy  to  nulli- 
fication. General  Jackson  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  unterrified.  But  in  Congress 
great  apprehension  was  manifested,  and  a  desire  to 
concede  almost  everything  rather  than  to  risk  the 
consequences  of  a  decided  course.  Another  com- 
promise was  effected.  The  protective  policy  was 
abandoned  by  its  great  champion,  and  a  scale  of 
reduction  of  duties  adopted,  which  in  ten  years 
overthrew  the  tariff.  For  one,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  complain  of  the  reduction  of  duties;  but  I 
would  prefer  to  see  a  plan  of  reduction  adopted 
calmly,  considerately,  not  under  the  dictation  of 
any  cry,  but  in  conformity  with  a  sound  and  liberal 
judgment. 

Well,  sir,  between  1830  and  1835,  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  commenced,  and  soon  became 
formidable.  Then  again  we  heard  the  cry  of  dis- 
union. The  demand  now  was  the  suppression  of 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  and  of  the 
right  of  petition;  in  brief,  silence  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  forbearance  of  all  action  against  it. 
The  alternative  denounced  was  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  agitation,  however,  was  not  sup- 
pressed; anti-slavery  societies  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied; they  made  themselves  felt  everywhere. 
Well,  was  the  Union  dissolved?  Not  at  all.  It 
stands  yet,  and  will  stand,  I  trust,  forever.  The 
menace  was  as  earnest,  as  emphatic,  as  violent  as 
ever,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  It  had  the  same 
termination  which  would  have  attended  all  similar 
preceding  menaces,  had  they  been  calmly  disre- 
garded. 

In  1844  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  demanded 
by  the  slave  States.  It  had  been  a  favorite  object 
for  many  years,  and  it  seemed  brought  within 
their  grasp.  They  became,  accordingly,  extremely 
urgent,  and  resorted  to  the  South  Carolina  specific. 
They  raised  the  cry  "  Texas  or  disunion."  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  always  de- 
voted to  the  Union,  took  the  trouble  to  direct  pub- 
lic attention,  in  an  appendix  to  a  speech  of  his  on 
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the  subject  of  Texas,  delivered  in  that  year,  to 
some  samples  of  these  threats.  They  are  worth 
I  >oking  at  now.  Well,  sir,  under  these  influences, 
in  part,  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union.  1 
say  "  in  part,"  because  I  am  well  aware  that  other 
influences  contributed  largely  to  the  result;  and 
among  these  influences  not  the  least  powerful  was 
a  generous  sentiment  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
country  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  American 
Union — a  sentiment  which  made  them  willing  to 
accept  Texas  with  slavery,  and  trust  to  the  future 
for  her  deliverance  from  that  evil  and  reproach. 

And  now,  sir,  we  have  the  last  republication  of 
this  old  story.  Now  we  are  threatened  with  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  unless  we  will  consent  to 
what  no  republican  Government  ever  did  consent 
to;  what  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  is  condemned 
by  the  earliest  and  best  precedents  of  our  history; 
namely,  the  extension  of  slavery  into  territories 
now  free!  Shall  we  yield  to  this  outcry?  For 
one,  I  say,  never!     In  my  judgment,  it  is  time  to 

Eause.  We  have  yielded  point  after  point;  we 
ave  crowded  concession  on  concession,  until 
duty,  honor,  patriotism,  shame,  demands  that  we 
should  stop. 

But  we  are  told,  almost  with  the  tone  of  taunt, 
that  the  free  States  have  had  the  majority  all  this 
time  in  one  branch  of  Congress  at  least,  and  in  the 
electoral  college,  and,  therefore,  that  whatever  re- 
sponsibility there  may  have  been  in  making  these 
concessions  to  slavery,  it  is  upon  them.  It  is  well 
to  remind  us  of  this.  The  free  States  have  had  the 
majority;  and  the  victories  of  slavery  have  been 
won  by  their  divisions.  John  Randolph  said,  long 
ago,  "  We  of  the  South  are  always  united  andean 
always  unite;  while  you  of  the  North  divide.  We 
have  conquered  you  once,  and  we  can  and  we  will 
conquer  you  again."  These  two  sentences  make 
a  history. 

I  do  not  say,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there 
has  been  but  one  political  party  in  the  slave  States; 
but  that,  in  these  States,  fidelity  to  the  interests  of 
slavery  has  always  been,  in  both  parties,  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  support  for  high  public  sta- 
tion; and  that  great  numbers,  in  either  party,  have 
always  been  ready  to  support  a  candidate  of  oppo- 
site general  politics,  if  undoubted  on  this  question, 
rather  than  a  candidate  of  like  general  politics  at 
all  suspected  of  disfavor  to  slavery.  No  candidate 
known  to  be  in  favor  of  placing  the  legitimate  in- 
fluence of  this  Government  actively  and  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  could  receive  the  support 
of  either  party.  It  is  by  this  unity  of  sentiment 
and  purpose,  aided  by  appeals  to  groundless  fears 
for  the  safety  of  the  Union,  and  by  a  disposition 
growing  out  of  these  fears  and  party  alliances  to 
submit  to  the  tests  imposed  by  the  slaveholding  sec- 
tions of  each  political  party,  that  the  slave  States 
have  "  conquered." 

Mr.  DAWSON.  While  the  Senator  is  writing 
the  history  of  the  times,  I  trust  he  will  do  it  cor- 
rectly. The  South  has  never  opposed  any  man 
because  he  wa3  in  favor  of  freedom.  The  South 
has  selected  between  gentlemen,  and  those  who 
were  against  interfering  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  South  have  always  been  supported 
by  them.  They  have  never  opposed  any  man  on 
the  ground  merely  that  he  was  in  favor  of  freedom. 
Not  so.  They  are  opposed  to  interference  with 
their  constitutional  rights  only;  and  the  Senator  is 


wrong  to  say  that  they  opposed  any  one  because 
he  belongs  to  the  free  States,  or  is  in  favor  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept any  correction,  from  any  Senator,  of  any 
erroneous  statement  I  may  make.  But,  sir,  what 
is  meant  by  the  "constitutional  rights  of  the 
South?"  Who  refuses  to  support  "  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  South  ?"  Nobody  here,  cer- 
tainly. But  what  are  they  ?  Sir,  when  gentlemen 
from  the  slave  States  ask  us  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution, I  fear  they  mean  only  their  construction 
of  the  Constitution.  Every  concession  which  has 
ever  been  made  to  slavery,  every  concession  now 
demanded,  is  claimed  under  this  same  plea  of 
"  constitutional  rights."  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  whether  he  does  not  hold  that  it  is 
the  "constitutional  right'' of  every  citizen  of  the 
slave  States  to  take  his  slaves  into  the  territories, 
and  to  be  protected  in  holding  them  there  by  the 
laws  of  this  Government? 
Mr.  DAWSON.     I  do. 

Mr.  CHASE.  So  I  supposed.  Such,  also,  I 
understand  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  [Mr.  King,]  whose  abilities  and  virtues 
command  such  general  respect.  He  holds,  if  I 
understand  aright  some  recent  remarks  of  his,  that 
the  General  Government  is  bound  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  recognize  and  protect  the  righta  of  mas- 
ters in  slaves  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  rights  of  owners  in  any  description 
of  property  whatever.  I  would  inquire  of  the 
Senator  if  I  understood  him  correctly? 

Mr.  KING.  I  was  not  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Senator,  and  therefore  do  not  precisely 
understand,  even  now,  the  question.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  answer  it  if  he  will  repeat  it. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  inquired  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Dawson]  whether,  in  his  judgment, 
a  citizen  of  a  slave  State,  taking  slaves  with  him 
and  emigrating  into  the  territories  acquired  from 
Mexico,  would  be  entitled,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  recognition  and  protection  of  his  claim 
of  property  in  slaves  by  the  legislation  of  this 
Government,  precisely  as  he  would  be  to  the  re- 
cognition and  protection  of  his  rights  as  owner  of 
property  of  any  description  ?  The  Senator  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  I  then  added  that  1  believed 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  entertained  the  same 
opinion. 

Mr.  KING.  The  opinion  I  entertain  is  this: 
that  in  every  territory  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  either  by  conquest  or  by  purchase,  every 
citizen  of  every  State  in  the  Union  is  entitled  to 
participate.  With  regard  to  taking;  slaves  there, 
they  can  be  protected  under  any  government  that 
may  be  formed  for  the  territories  by  the  United 
States.  The  power  to  form  such  governments  is 
supposed  toexist  under  the  Constitution.  Whether 
it  does  or  not,  such  has  been  the  practice  and  the 
construction  given  to  it.  When  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment is  established,  it  is  only  for  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property  and  the  preservation  of 
order,  and  it  has  no  power  whatever  to  legislate 
for  the  destruction  of  property.  That  is  my  opin- 
ion. I  believe  that  whenever  a  territorial  govern- 
ment is  established,  if  persons  holding  slaves 
think  proper  to  go  there  with  them,  this  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  protect  them  until  the  period 
arrives  when  the  population  is  sufficient  for  the 
formation  of  a  State  constitution.    Then,  we  of 
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the  South  hold,  I  believe  without  exception,  that 
the  people  thus  forming:  a  Stale  constitution,  have 
a  right  to  prohibit  or  to  permit  slavery  at  their 
pleasure,  and  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  pre- 
vent the  new  State  from  coming  into  the  Union  on 
that  ground,  but  can  only  look  at  its  constitution 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  republican  in  its  character. 
Am  1  understood  ? 

Mr.  CHASE.  Fully.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Senator  is  precisely  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  We  understand  now,  from  both  sides 
of  this  Chamber,  what  is  meant  when  we  are  called 
on  to  maintain  "  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
South."  So  far  as  the  matters  now  under  discus- 
sion are  concerned,  it  means  that  we  must  recog- 
nize and  maintain  by  legislation  the  claim  of  citi- 
zens of  the  slave  States  to  take  slaves  into  the 
territories  and  hold  them  there,  as  property,  under 
national  government  and  territorial  government, 
until  the  territory  becomes  a  State,  and  then  we  are 
bound  to  admit  the  State  into  the  Union  with  a  con- 
stitutii>n<establishing  slavery,  if  such  should  be  the 
constitution  adopted.  And  no  citizen  who  refuses 
his  assent  to  this  doctrine;  who  believes  that  this 
Government  of  ours  cannot,  under  the  Constitution, 
sustain  any  claim  of  property  in  slaves  beyond 
Stale  limits;  who  opposes,  openly  and  decidedly, 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  can 
receive  the  support  of  either  political  party  in  the 
slave  States.  Both  parties  agree  in  establishing 
this  test. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
repudiates  or  adopts  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  in  which  he  said  that  slave  property  in  vessels 
assimilated  to  that  property  in  territories,  and  that 
the  Government  was  equally  bound  to  protect  it? 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  at  all  concur  in  that  doctrine. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  The  Senator  has  made  an 
exposition  of  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the 
South  vote.  I  wish  to  ask  him  if,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  every  southern  State  did  not  stand 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency — the  very 
candidate  for  whom  the  Senator  voted  at  the  last 
Presidential  election?  So  that  history  is  against 
the  position  which  the  Senator  occupies,  and  the 
South  has  only  done  that  which  the  Senator  him- 
self has  done. 

Mr.  CHASE.  "  Circumstances,"  it  is  said, 
"alter  cases."  [Laughter.]  I  rather  think  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  occupying  the  position  and  avow- 
ing the  sentiments  he  did  in  1848,  would  not  have 
been  a  very  acceptable  candidate  to  our  southern 
friends,  however  nominated.  At  any  rate  I  be- 
lieve it  so  happened  that  he  received  not  more 
than  five  hundred  votes,  if  so  many,  in  all  the  slave 
Slates. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  The  party  had  another  can- 
didate. 

Mr.  CHASE.  And  another  platform.  And,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  the  objection  of  the  slave 
States  was  quite  as  much  to  our  platform  as  our 
candidate. 

Mr.  President,  disguise  is  vain.  We  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  test  I  have  referred 
to  is  made.  It  is  stamped  upon  every  page  of  our 
political  history  for  fifty  years.  Let  the  test  be 
made,  if  gentlemen  desire.  I  only  say,  for  one, 
that  1  will  not  submit  to  it. 

Let  us  understand  each   other.     Let  us  cease 


from  endeavoring  to  agree  in  the  support  of  the 
same  candidate  upon  opposite  grounds.  Let  us 
have  political  platforms,  which  will  have  the  same 
meaning  in  Georgia  as  in  Maine,  and  candidates 
who  cannot  be  represented  in  the  North  as  in  favor 
of  freedom,  and  in  the  South  as  supporters  of 
slavery.  The  policy  of  silence  with  reference  to 
important  measures  and  principles,  and  the  policy 
of  ambiguous  expressions,  are  equally  obnoxious. 
Both  mislead  public  judgment;  and  whether  the 
party  which  adopts  the  former,  or  the  party  which 
adopts  the  latter,  succeeds,  one  or  the  other 
section  of  the  country  must  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  President,  honesty  is  the  beat  policy;  jus- 
tice, the  highest  expediency;  and  principle,  the 
only  proper  basis  of  union  in  a  political  organiza- 
tion. Holding  fa3t  as  1  do  to  Democratic  princi- 
ples; believing  firmly  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  in- 
alienable rights  to  life  and  liberty,  I  desire  to  see 
those  principles  carried  out  boldly,  earnestly,  res- 
olutely, in  the  practical  administration  of  affairs. 
I  wish  to  see  the  powers  of  this  Government  ex- 
ercised for  the  great  objects  which  the  Constitution 
indicates;  for  the  perfection  of  our  Union;  for  the 
establishment  of  justice;  for  the  common  defence; 
for  the  security  of  liberty.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  desire  to  see  this  Government,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  zeal,  however  honorable,  for  freedom, 
transcend  at  all  the  sphere  of  its  constitutional 
powers  and  duties.  While,  therefore,  I  shall 
steadily  support  all  proper  legislation  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  security  of  freedom  in  the  territo- 
ries and  elsewhere  within  the  sphere  of  exclusive 
national  jurisdiction,  I  shall,  as  steadily,  refuse  my 
support  to  all  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
within  the  States.  In  this  line  of  action  I  shall  feel 
myself  supported  by  the  precepts  of  the  sages  (f 
the  revolutionary  era,  by  the  example  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Republic,  by  the  original  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  by  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  danger  in  such  a 
course.  Least  of  all  does  the  stale  cry  of  disunion 
alarm  me.  Men,  generally,  adapt  remedies  to 
evils.  But  what  evil  that  the  slave  States  com- 
plain of  will  disunion  cure  ?  Will  it  establish  sla- 
very in  the  territories  ?  Will  it  procure  the  return 
of  fugitives  ?  Will  it  suppress  discussion  ?  Will 
it  secure  slavery  where  it  is?  Sir,  all  men  must 
see  that  disunion  is  no  remedy  for  the  slave  Stater. 
Why  then  the  cry,  if  not  to  alarm  the  timid,  the 
sensitive,  the  unreflecting — to  afford  excuses  for 
concession — and  thus  secure  advantages  which  the 
sober  judgment  and  enlightened  conscience  of  the 
country  would  never  yield? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  calculated  the  value 
of  the  Union.  1  know  no  arithmetic  by  which 
the  computation  can  be  made.  We  of  the  West 
are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  Union  as  we 
look  upon  the  arch  of  heaven,  without  a  thought 
that  it  can  ever  decay  or  fall.  With  equal  rever- 
ence we  regard  the  great  Ordinance  of  Freedom, 
under  whose  benign  influence,  within  little  more 
than  half  a  century,  a  wilderness  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  empire.  Ohio,  the  eldest  born  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Ordinance,  cleaves  and 
will  cleave  faithfully  to  both.  And  now  that  the 
time  has  come  when  vast  accessions  of  free  terri- 
tory demand  the  application  of  those  principles  of 
the  Ordinance,  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  her 
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Erosperity  and  power,  to  guard  them  against  the 
lighting  influence  of  slavery,  she  will  insist  that 
the  same  protection  shall  be  extended  to  the  terri- 
tories which  was  extended  to  her. 

Nor  are  these  the  sentiments  of  Ohio  alone. 
They  are  the  sentiments  of  the  people  throughout 
the  free  States.  Here  and  there  the  arts  or  the 
fears  of  politicians  or  capitalists  may  suppress 
their  utterance;  but  they  live,  and  will  live,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  masses.  There  is  no  great  and  real 
change  in  those  opinions  and  convictions  which 
placed  a  majority  pledged  to  free  soil  in  the  other 
wing  of  the  Capitol.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
you  will  succeed  here  in  sacrificing  the  claims  of 


freedom  by  some  settlement  carried  through  the 
forms  of  legislation.  But  the  people  will  unsettle 
your  settlement.  It  may  be  that  you  will  deter- 
mine that  the  territories  shall  not  be^  secured  by 
law  against  the  ingress  of  slavery?  'The  people 
will  reverse  your  determination.  It  may  be  that 
you  will  succeed  in  burying  the  Ordinance  of 
Freedom.  But  the  people  will  write  upon  its 
tomb,  Resurgam;*  and  the  same  history  which  re- 
cords its  resurrection  may  also  infoyn  posterity 
that  they  who  fancied  they  had  killed  the  proviso, 
only  committed  political  suicide. 

*  "  I  shall  rise  again." 


Printed  ai  the  Congressional  Globe  Office. 
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SENA  T O E   C  H  A  8  E 


DELIVERED  AT  TOLEDO,  }I.1I  JO,  1851,  BEFORE  1  MASS  CONVENTION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY 

OF  NORTH-WESTERS  OHIO. 


I  aupeui  befoie  you,  fellow-citizens,  in  eompli- 
uice  with  an  invitation  from  the  Democrats  ot 
,ncas  county,  to  state  my  views  upon  the  great 
paestions  which  agitate   the  country  at  this  time. 

am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
pry  views  in  the  presence  of  the  Democracy  of 
lorthwestern  Ohio.  There  is  a  fitness  in  con- 
inuing  tlie  moral  battle  for  Freedom  in  the  viein- 
ty  of  the  closing'  scenes  of  our  fathers'  struggle 
or  Independence.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  the 
gallant  Wayne  encountered  and  overthrew  the 
avage  foe  who  was  induced  by  British  arts  and 
ofluence  to  prolong,  in  the  Western  wilderness, 
rat  contest  which  the  treaty  of  1783  had  termi- 
lated  upon  the  Atlantic  slope.  His  brilliant  and 
apid  charges  roused  and  drove  the  savage  foe 
rom  the  "Fallen  Timber"  which  they  made  their 
•overt.  Let  us.  too.  see  if  we  cannot  rouse  and 
rive  the  enemies  of  Freedom  from  their  coverts 
if  compromise. 

Some  two  years  since  1  was  elected  a  Senator 
f  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  1 
/as  elected  by  the  votes  of  Democrats  who  con- 
urred  in  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Dem- 
cratic  faith  ;  though  they  differed  among  them- 
elves  as  to  the  practical  application  of  those  doc- 
rines  to  certain   questions  of  public  concern.     I 

as  elected  as  a  Democrat,  recognizing  and  well 
;nown  to  recognize  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
)emocratic  principles  in  their  practical  applica- 
ion  to  every  subject  of  legislation.  Everybody 
vho  knew  anything  about  me  knew  that  J  was 
ot  likely  to  except  slavery  from  the  universal 
nd  impartial  application  of  these  principles. 

With  these  views  and  with  these  ideas  of  pub- 
c  duty,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
ot  swerved  from  my  principles.  I  have  gone 
traight  on  where  Democratic  principles  required 
le  to  go,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
ie  left  hand,  no  matter  who  was  pleased  or  who 
vas  displeased. 

It  is  well  known  that,  when  I  took  my  seat,  the 
vhole  country  was  agitated  about  the  slavery  ex- 
nsion  question,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
jgislative  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 


We  had  acquired  a  vast  accession  to  our  nation 
domain  under  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  stretchir 
through  10°  of  latitude,  and  24°  of  longitude.- 
This  territory  came  to  us  free — as  free  as  Ohi 
Indiana  or  Illinois — from  the  curse  of  slavery^ 
The  people,  and  you  as  a  part  of  the  people,  ii 
dicated  your  will,  through  the  votes  of  your  rej 
resentatives  in  Congress,  that  this  territory,  mac 
free  by  Mexican  law,  should  remain  free  und< 
American  law.  If  principle  had  not  required  m 
concurrence  in  this  purpose,  I  should  have  fe 
myself  bound  to  vote  for  the  prohibition  of  le 
ritorial  slavery,  as  a  faithful  representative  of  th 
almost  universal  sentiment  of  the  people  oi  Ohi< 

f3ut  it  was  not  easy  to  effect  the  object  whic 
you  and  I  desired  to  accomplish.  Gentlemen  t 
the  South  claimed  the  right  to  carry  slaves  int 
the  territories  under  the  protection  and  safe-guar 
of  National  law.  They  claimed  this  right  as  on 
guarantied  to  them  by  the  Constitution.  Its  exis 
tence  was  denied  by  the  representatives  of  th 
free  States.  Hence  a  protracted  contest  arost 
which  was  raging  when  I  entered  Congress. 

Meanwhile  California,  peopled  by  a  vast  an 
sudden  emigration — allured  by  her  golden  frea; 
ures — had  organized  her  State  government,  an 
presented  her  application  for  admission  into  th 
Union.  She  was  met,  at  the  threshold,  by  fierc 
denunciations  of  the  action  of  her  people,  and  b 
the  open  declaration  that  her  claims  should  b 
contested,  even  at  the  hazard  of  dissolving  th 
Union.  This  was  a  strange  and  unwonted  spec 
tacle.  Hitherto,  since  the  admission  of  Missouri 
every  State,  applying  for  admission  to  the  Union 
had  been  received  without  question,  as  to  th 
character  of  her  institutions.  Now  the  admissioi 
of  California  was  contested  with  a  violence  am 
pertinacity  almost  without  parallel,  because  sh 
had  ventured  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  sla 
very  where  slavery  had  never  existed.  Thi 
threats  of  dissolution,  uttered  by  Southern  gen 
tlemen,  did  not  alarm  me.  They  seemed  to  mi 
alike  vain  and  impotent.  I  thought  then,  and 
think  now,  that  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  relatiot 
to  the  admission  of  California,  was  plain  and  sim 
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pie.  She  ouyht  to  have  been  admitted  without 
hesitation,  without  delay,  and  without  conditions. 
ifu  ray  judgment  there  was  no  danger  that  the 
threats  of  dissolution  would  be  carried  into  effect. 
If  I  had  even  regarded  the  danger  as  real,  rather 
[haa  imaginary,  I  still  would  not  submit  to  be  con- 
trolled in  legislative  action  by  menace  of  what- 
ever character.  But  it  was  thought  expedient — I 
wish  1  could  impress  upon  this  audience  how 
thoroughly  1  detest  that  word  expedient — to  link 
the  question  of  admission  of  California  with  that 
series  of  measures  constituting  what  was  well 
known  as  ':lhe  Compromise'''  or  (;  Omnibus  Bill/7 
There  was  a  clear  majority  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia. But  instead  of  admitting  her  at  once  and 
alone,  she  was  put  into  the  Omnibus  and  kept 
traveling  month  after  month,  until  that  concern 
broke  down,  and  California  was  turned  out,  lea- 
ving Utah  in  sole  possession  of  the  vehicle. — 
Thus  Utah — which  needed  no  legislative  action — 
where  the  Mormons  had  already  organized  a  gov- 
ernment quite  as  good,  and  indeed  rather  better 
than  any  which  Congress  was  likely  to  organise 
for  them — was  preferred,  in  the  regards  of  Con- 
gress, to  California.  It  was  not  until  after  the  ter- 
ritorial government  of  Utah  had  been  organized 
upon  principles  acceptable  to  the  Senators  from 
the  slave  States,  that  California  received  the 
permission  of  the  Senate  to  come  into  the 
Union. 

I  ask  your  especial  observation  of  one  feature 
in  this  plan  of  territorial  government.  You  will 
remember  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  been  elected  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territories. — 
One  half  at  least  of  the  Senators  had  been  in- 
structed to  vote  for  this  prohibition.  A  Vice  Pres- 
ident, recommended  to  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  States,  upon  the  ground  of  his 
known  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  was 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  held,  in 
case  of  an  equal  division,  the  casting  vote. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  might  have  been 
well  expected  that  the  clause  of  the  Ordinance  of 
'87,  prohibiting  territorial  slavery,  would  have 
been  engrafted  upon  any  bill  for  the  government 
of  the  territory  without  hesitation.  But  not  only 
was  no  prohibition  of  slavery  engrafted  upon  the 
bill  for  the  government  of  Utah,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, a  clause  was  inserted,  requiring  any  future 
Congress  to  admit  into  the  Union  any  State  crea- 
ted out  of  that  territory  with  slavery,  if  the  peo- 
ple of  the  applying  State  should  desire  it.  This 
clause  was  doubtless  intended  as  an  implied  re- 
cognition of  the  lawfulness  of  slaveholding  prior 
to  the  erection  of  a  State  government;  for  why 
should  there  be  a  provision  for  the  erection  of  a 
slaveholding  State  out  of  a  non-slaveholding  ter- 
ritory? Thus  was  the  will  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  disregarded,  set  aside,  held 
for  naught  by  their  representatives  in  Congress. — 
The  same  provision  in  relation  to  the  erection  of 
States  with  slavery  was  inserted  in  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico. 


This  was  called  the  settlement  of  the  territorial  sla- 
very question ! 

Next  in  order  were  the  questions  relating  to 
the  boundary  of  Texas.     Public  opinion  had  been 
much  divided  in   relation   to   her  Western  andj; 
North-western  limits.     The  annexation  resolutions 
left  all  questions  of  boundary  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  through  ne- 
gotiations  with   Mexico.     The  Whig  party  had 
generally  contended  that  the  true  Western  boun- 
dary of  Texas  was  the  Nueces  and  a  line  drawn 
North  from  that  river  to  the  Red  River.     The  De- 
mocratic party,  on  the  other  hand,  had  generally 
maintained  the  title  of  Texas  to  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the   Lower  Rio  Grande. — 
It  was  upon  this  ground  that  the  attack  of  the 
Mexican  forces  upon  the  American  troops  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  resented  and 
repelled  as  an  invasion   of  American  soil.     Bull 
no  Northern  Statesman  admitted  the  right  of  TexA 
as  to  any  territory  .whatever,  west  of  her  ancient 
limits  as  a  Spanish  province,  and  above  the  Low- 
er Rio  Grande;  while  many  Whig  statesmen  of  the 
South  denied  her  title  to  any  territory  whatever 
west  of  the  Nueces.     The  Nueces  is  a  short  river, 
some  300  miles  in  length  ;  while  the  Rio  Grande 
having  its  course  in  its  lower   portion  some  150 
miles  west  of  the  Nueces,  extends  from  the  Gulf 
some  2000  miles  to  its  sources  in   the   Northern, 
Mountains   of  New  Mexico.     This  territory  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  part  of, 
the  original  Mexican  State  of  Tamaulipas,  was] 
that  which  the  Whigs  denied  and  the  Democrats' 
aflirmed  to   belong  to  Texas.     Not  a  foot  above : 
— not  a  foot  of  all  that  was,  before  the  treaty  of 
cession,  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  and  New  Mexico,- 
belonged  to  Texas.     All  this  territory,  upon  the; 
treaty  of  cession,   became    the   territory  of  the 
United  States,  precisely  in   the   same  sense  and 
to  the  same  extent  that  the  region  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  became  the  territory  of  the  Union,  upon 
the  cession  by  Virginia  of  her  claim  to  it. 

Texas,  nevertheless,  boldly  asserted  her  pre- 
tensions. She  even  talked  of  going-  to  war  with 
the  General  Government  in  vindication  of  her 
claim.  To  be  sure  her  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington were  asking  the  interposition  of  the  same 
General  Government  to  protect  her  from  Indian 
hostilities.  And  it  seemed  hardly  natural  that; 
she  should  fight  her  protector.  War,  too,  re- 
quires munitions:  and  to  provide  them  there  must 
be  treasure.  The  resources  of  Texas  had  been 
exhausted  in  her  contest  for  independence.  She 
could  not  pay  her  debts,  at  least  she  did  not,  and 
her  creditors  were  urging  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  assume  and  pay  her  obligations. 
Without  an  army,  without  resources,  without 
credit,  Texas  was  about,  we  were  told,  to  make 
war  upon  the  United  States,  if  Congress  would 
not  concede  her  claims.  She  was  going  to  raise 
and  march  an  army  hundreds  of  miles  through  a 
wilderness,  inhabited  by  those  tribes  against  which 
she  asked  the  protection  of  the  Government,  and 
storm  the  garrisons  of  the  United  States  in  New 
Mexico  !  ~l  confess  I  was  not  much  alarmed  by 


these  demonstrations.  Bat  other  gentlemen 
thought  them  sufficiently  serious  to  make  large 
tonceeeions  expedient.  Congress  finally  aj 
to  pay  Texas  ten  millions  of  dollars  and  cede  lo 
her  a  greater  portion  of  the  territory  to  which,  as 
I  have  already  shown,  she  had  no  title,  it  she 
would  consent  to  yield  her  claim  to  the  residue, 
and  relieve  us  Irorn  the  terrors  of  invasion  ! 

The  government  of  this  Union  certainly  ought 
id  exercise  great  liberality  in  the  adjustment  of 
conflicting  claims  with  individual  States  appeal' 
ing  to  its  honor  and  justice.  But  nothing  should 
I.'  yielded  to  menace; — nothing  to  demands  at 
he  point  of  the  bayonet. 

But  another  reason  had  much  influence  upon 
niN  (rote  against  this  Ten  Millions  bill.  Years  ago 
he  Democracy  entered  their  solemn  protest 
against  National  Assumption  of  State  debts.  It 
might  have  been  convenient  to  the  people  of  Ohio 
o  have  shifted  the  burden  of  her  debt  upon  the 
General  Government.  It  might  have  been  con- 
renient  for  Illinois,  deeply  involved,  even  to  the 
joint  of  suspending  payment,  to  have  repaired 
her  credit  by  the  aid  of  the  National  Treasury. — 
And  so  of  the  other  States:  But  the  Democracy 
at  the  Nation  sternly  refused  the  smallest  counte- 
ance  to  the  idea  of  assumption.  Each  State  was 
eft  to  manage  its  own  indebtedness  in  its  own 
way.  But  the  Ten  Millions  bill  provided  for  the 
ssumption  of  five  millions  of  the  Texan  debt  in 
addition  to  the  payment  of  five  millions  and  the 
surrender  of  a  vast  territory  as  the  price  of  peace. 

Fellow-citizens,  1  desired  for  the  United  States 
tot  a  single  square  inch  of  land  justly  belonging 
o  Texas.  No  question  of  slavery  would  influ- 
?nce  me  at  all  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  of 
t&undary.  A  court  might  as  well  make  the  char- 
icter  of  litigants  an  element  in  the  determination 
f  a  question  of  title.  Let  Texas  have  her  land  ; 
et  her  have  it  all.     I  only  desired  to  have  the 

alters  in  dispute  settled  upon  some  principle.  I 
*vas  quite  willing  to  have  them  determined  by  the 
iward  of  impartial  arbitrators  or  commissioners. 
'  voted  for  a  proposition  of  that  sort.  I  voted  al- 
so for  a  proposition  to  refer  the  subject  of  dispute 
o  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  certain- 
y  thought  that  considering  the  composition  of 
hat  Court,  five  Judges  out  of  nine  being  from 
^lave  States,  Texas,  at  least,  could  not  object  to 
his  reference.  But  she  declined  the  jurisdiction 
rf  the  Supreme  Court.  She  refused  an  adjust- 
ment by  Commissioners.  She  insisted  on  money 
md  land.  I  thought  her  claims  unfounded,  and 
voted  against  the  bill  which  allowed  them.  I  re- 
garded it  as  a  measure  wrong  in  principle,  dan- 

erous  as  a  precedent,  and  wholly  inconsistent 

ith  Democratic  doctrines. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  was  another  of  these 

easures  of  compromise.     Permit  me  to  call  your 

ttention  to  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  in  relation  to  fugitives  from 
service.     Soon  after  the  Convention  of  Framers 

ssembled  in   1787,  four  drafts  of  a  constitution, 

«||or  plan  of  government,  were  submitted  to  it;  the 

"irginia  plan,  by. Mr.  Randolph;  the  New  Jersey 


plan,  by  Mr.  Patterson:  the  South  Carolina  plan, 
by  Mr.  Pinckney  :  the  New  York  plan,  by  Mr. 
Hamilton.  |i  mast  be  remembered  that  all  these 
were  then  Slavehold ing  States;  and  il  is  remarka- 
ble enough  that  not  one  ol  these  plans  contained 
any  allusion,  however  remote,  lo  ibc  subject  oJ 
fugitives  from  service.  So  tar  is  ii  irom  being 
true  that  a  provision  for  the  reclamation  of  fu- 
gitives was  at  all  a  leading  object  e\  en  with  Sovth 
ern  gentlemen  in  that  Convention.  Indeed  the 
idea  of  such  a  clause  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
entertained  until  a  hue  period  in  the  session  ol 
the  Convention.  When  proposed  u  was  adopted 
with  a  degree  of  unanimity  which  indicates  an 
understanding  based  upon  some  concessions  in- 
tended as  equivalents  lor  it.  My  own  idea  ol 
the  arrangement  is  this:  The  Congress  ol  the 
Confederacy  was  sitting  in  New  York,  while  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  sitting  in  Phila- 
delphia. Several  distinguished  gentlemen  wcie 
members  at  the  same  time  of  both  bodies.  Each, 
therefore,  was  likely  to  be  well  informed  as  to 
the  transactions  of  the  other.  Ou  the  13th  of  July 
Congress  promulgated  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territory  Northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  and  providing  for  the  erection  of  live 
free  States  within  its  limits.  This  Ordinance, 
adopted  by*  a  unanimous  vote,  was  understood 
to  secure  a  permanent  majority  of  free  States  in 
the  confederation.  No  one  contemplated  the  per- 
manent or  even  very  long  continued  existence  ol 
slavery  in  any  State.  The  Ordinance  itself  con- 
tained a  provision  for  the  reclamation  ol  fugitives 
from  service,  limited  to  cases  of  escape  from 
original  States.  Nor  was  this  limitation  acciden- 
tal. The  benefits  ol  the  provision.  Hating  to  the 
navigable  waters  leading  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  were  expressly  secured  to  the 
citizens  not  only  of  the  anginal  Stales,  but  of  all 
States  which  might  thereafter  be  added  to  the 
Coniederacy.  It  was  in  consideration  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Ordinance,  securing  a  permanent 
majority  of  free  Slates,  and  of  the  general  under- 
standing that  slavery  was  to  have  but  a  tempora- 
ry existence  in  any  State,  that  the  provision  for 
the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  was  inserted 
in  the  Constitution.  In  effect  the  slave  States  said 
to  the  free  States:  We  do  not  desire  the  perma- 
nence of  slavery;  we  mean  to  get  rid  of  it  as 
soon  as  we  can  consistently  with  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned.  We  give  you  a  pledge  of  our 
sincerity  by  prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territo- 
ry now  belonging  to  the  nation,  and  by  providing 
for  the  creation  of  five  free  States  out  of  it.  We  ask 
you  in  return,  not  to  interfere  with  slavery  within 
our  State  limits,  and  to  agree  that  you  will  pass 
no  laws  preventing  our  reclamation  of  escaping 
servants;  but  provide  for  their  being  delivered  up 
on  claim  to  the  party  to  whom  their  services  may 
be  due.  To  this  proposition  the  fee  States  seem 
to  have  agreed. 

The  expectation  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Ordinance, 
that  slavery  would  gradually  and  at  no  remote 
period  wholly  disappear,  has  not  been  realized. 
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Instead  of  slavery  restriction  we  have  slavery  ex- 
tension;  instead  of  diminution  of  slave  popula- 
tion we  have  a  vast  increase ;  instead  of  reduction  j 
in  the  number  of  slave  States,  it  has  been  doubled,  j 
Thus  a  permanence  and  extent  of  operation,  not  | 
dreamed  of  at  the  time,  has  been  given  to  the  fu-  ' 
gitive  slave  clause   incorporated  into  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Congress  of  1S50  was  required  to  legislate 
under  this  provision  for  the  extradition  of  fugitive 
•slaves.  "Was  such  legislation  warranted  by  the 
Constitution?  This  is  a  grave  question,  not  to  be 
settled  by  the  mere  assertion  of  any  man,  how- 
ever eminent. 

Our  government  is  one  of  enumerated  and  spe- 
cific powers.  Among  these,  we  find  none  to  leg- 
islate upon  slavery  or  fugitives  from  slavery.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  matter  of  slavery  seems 
to  have  been  carefully  excluded  from,  national  leg- 
islation, and  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  State  sov- 
ereignties. States  alone,  in  the  view  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution,  could  authorize,  regulate 
or  abolish  slavery,  or  provide  for  the  extradition 
of  fugitive  slaves.  This  view  of  the  Constitution 
harmonizes  entirely  with  the  settled  doctrines  of 
the  Democracy,  which  deny  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment all  power  not  expressly  conferred,  and 
discountenance  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers. 
By  none  has  this  doctrine  of  constitutional  con- 
struction been  more  strenuously  insisted  upon 
than  by  Southern  statesmen.  In  utter  disregard 
of  it,  they  demanded  from  the  Congress  of  1850 
ihe  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill   expose  the  impro- 
priety of  such  legislation.     The  extradition  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  cannot  be  effected  by  the  General 
Government  except  through  its-  own  officers.     It 
cannot  engage  the  State  authorities  in  this  service. 
It  must  provide,  therefore,  courts  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  questions  arising  upon  claims  to  fugitive 
slaves.    The  Fugitive  Slave  law  has  done  this  by 
authorizing  the  Federal  Circuit  Courts  to  appoint 
Commissioners  within  their  respective  Circuits  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  try  all  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion.    The  Constitution   expressly   declares  that 
judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.     These 
Commissioners  are  in  every  sense  judges,  yet.  they 
:ire  appointed  by  the  courts  and  hold  their  offices 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  courts,  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  Constitution.     Not  only  must  there  be 
judges  to   decide  these   fugitive  cases,  but  there 
must  be  officers  to  carry  their  decisions  into  effect. 
Accordingly,  the  law  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  deputy  marshals,  without  limit  as  to  number, 
and  authorizes  also  each  of  these  deputies  to  call 
to  his  assistance  as  many  individuals  as  he  sees 
fit.     Thus  the  country  is  filled  with  swarms  of  fed- 
eral officers  acting  upon  the  most  delicate  ques- 
tions of  personal  liberty  and  State  Sovereignty,  in 
manifest  violation  of  the  plain  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

This  act  also  denounces  severe  penalties  against 
all  who  directly  or  indirectly  transgress  its  provis- 


ions. Aiding  or  abetting  in  any  way  the  escape 
of  a  fugitive,  is  a  penal  offence.  If  Congress  can 
do  this,  Congress  may  also  declare  what  acts  shall 
constitute  such  aiding  or  abetting.  Speaking, 
writing,  publishing  against  slavery,  may  be  said 
to  tend  to  induce  the  escape  of  slaves;  and  may, 
therefore,  be  made  penal  offences  by  some  new. 
Fugitive  Slave  act.  If  the  act  of  1850  is  constitu- 
tional, such  an  act  would  be  constitutional.  In 
comparison  with  such  legislation,  how  harmless 
and  insignificant  were  those  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws  which  excited  such  indignation  among  the 
Fathers  of  Democracy  in  the  days  of  Jefferson! 

Fellow-citizens,  I  opposed  the  enactment  of  this 
law.     I  spoke  against  it ;    I  voted  against  it.     1 
shall  never  cease  to  demand  its  repeal.     1  trust 
that  you  will  vote  for  no  man  to  represent  you  in  J 
Congress  who  will  not  insist  upon  its  repeal. 

I  know  very  Avell  to  what  perils  J  expose  my-i 
self  by  this  declaration.     My  name   will  be  of] 
course  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed.     The 
authors  and  supporters  of  the  compromise  mea- 
sures,  not  content  with  carrying  them   through 
Congress,  have  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  against  all  who  shall  dare  to  question 
their  wisdom,  or  contest  their  permanence.    With 
an  audacity  and  arrogance  unparalleled  in  the  leg- 
islative history  of  this  country,  they  issued  against 
all  the  opponents  of  these  measures,  their  edict  am 
exclusion  from  the  offices  a.nd  honors  of  the  Re- 
public.     '-They  declare,"   they  say,  "that  theyl 
will  not  support,  for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President,  or  of  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con-| 
gress,  or  as  member  of  State  Legislature" — why! 
not  add  for  constable,  hog  reeve  or  fence  viewer? — I 
"  any  man,  of  whatever  party,  who  is  not  known  < 
to  be  opposed  to  the  disturbance  of  the  settlement, 
aforesaid,  and  to  the  renewal,  in  any  form.,  of  ag- 
itation upon  the  subject  of  slavery." 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  an  independent  man.  i 
Thus  far  in  life  1  have  earned  my  own  living  by 
my  own  labor.  I  have  had  but  little  assistance 
except  from  the  head  and  hands  that  God  gave 
me.  I  can  live  without  office.  1  want  no  office 
upon  the  terms  dictated  by  this  league  and  cove- 
nant of  proscription.  In  the  posilion  which  1  oc- 
cupy, as  one  of  the  Senators  of  this  great  State,  I 
shall  act  as  my  judgment  and  conscience  prompt; 
never  departing  from  the  great  landmarks  of  the 
Democratic  faith ;  whoever  may  denounce,  who-j 
ever  may  applaud. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  if  this  covenant  against 
agitation  were  fulfilled  with  any  strictness,  I  know 
of  none  who  would  be  more  obnoxious  to  its  pen- 
allies  than  the  covenanters  themselves;  for  since 
the  day  it  was  signed  and  sealed,  who  have  been 
so  busy  in  agitation  as  these  denouncers  of  agita- 
tion ?  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  the  head  of  the 
Whig  Administration,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
Cabinet,  traversed  several  States,  everywhere  pro- 
claiming themselves  and  the  supporters  of  the 
compromise  measures  as  the  exclusive  friends  oi 
the  Union,  and  denouncing  all  who  dared  to  op- 
pose them  as  disorganizes  and  revolutionists.  A 
stranger  to  our  institutions  would  be  apt  to  infer, 


iroin  the  tenor  of  their  speechp?.  that  slavery  w;;s 
ndeed  the  corner-stone  of  the  Republic,  and  that 
he  main  object  of  public  care  was  to  maintain 
md  uphold  it.     No  agitation  seems  too  violent — 
BO  denunciation  too  loud,  if  directed  against  the 
opponents  of  slavery.     The  supporters  of  the  Fu- 
gitive Slave  law,  and   its   kindred  measures,  are 
lot  so  much  opponents  as  monopolists  of  agitation. 
Vow   I  am  opposed  to  all  monopolies.     If  there  is 
obe  continued  agitation  upon  this  subject,  I  desire 
o  ha\  e  some  hand  in  it.     If  there  is  to  be  agita- 
ion  in  support  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill  and  the 
compromise,  1    desire   to   agitate  a  little 
gainst  these  measures,  which  my  judgment  and 
nee  alike  condemn.     And  I  mean  to  speak 
.gainst   them,  and  to   warn   the   people   against 
hem.  on  all  suitable  occasions,  however  high  the 
Barter  from  which  denunciations  of  such  a  course 
nay  proceed. 
It  is  claimed  that  these  compromise  measures 
ere  a  settlement  of  the  slavery  question.     This 
mere  mockery.     Every  man  who  lias  an  eye  to 
ee,  or  an  ear  to  hear,  knows  that  the  question  is 
ot  settled.     It  is  more  unsettled  than  ever.    The 
ugitive   Slave  bill  has  thrown  into  the  cauldron 
f  controversy  new  elements,  and  applied  to  it 
ercer  liames.     It  degrades  the  State  sovereign- 
es;  it  makes  every  man's  personal  freedom  in- 
ecnre:  it  sends  its  marshals  and  deputy  marshals 
mong  us  to  seize  any  man  who  may  be  claimed 
s  a  fugitive  from  service.     It  clothes  its  irrespon- 
ble  Commissioners  with  powers  to  enforce  that 
laim  without  affording  any  adequate  opportunity 
f  defence  to  its  victim.     How  idle,  and  worse 
lan  idle  it  is  to  tell  us  that  the  question  is  settled, 
'hen  those  who  tell  us  so  only  mean  it  will  be 
3ttled  if  a  free  people  will  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 
isions  of  laws  like  this  ! 
Doubtless,  fellow-citizens,  doubtless,  this  ques- 
on  of  slavery  must  be  settled.     But  to  make  any 
uttlement,  final  and  permanent,  it  must  be  foun- 
ed  on  principles  just  in  themselves,  and  derived 
om  the  nature  of  Governments  and  States;  not 
pon  the  imaginary  equivalents  of  a   bargain  be- 
veen  slavery  and  freedom.     It  must  be  effected, 
ot  by  legislative  amendments  or  additions  to  the 
mstitution,  but  by  adherence  to  its  principles.  In 
le  view  of  the  constitution,  slavery  is  a  mere 

tate  concern.  It  depends  wholly  upon  State  laws 
r  its  existence  and  continuance.  By  the  consti- 
ition  the  General  Government  is  forbidden  to  de- 
rive any  "person  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  with- 
ut  due  process  of  law.77  All  power  to  authorize 
r  sustain  slavery,  is  thus  carefully  withheld  from 
le  National  Government.  These  simple  facts  in- 
icate  the  principles  upon  which  a  final  and  per- 
lanent  settlement  can  be  effected.  There  must 
e  no  slavery  without  State  limits  and  within  ex- 
usive  national  jurisdiction,  and  no  legislation  by 
ongress  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  ser- 
ice.  Within  State  limits  slavery  must  be  left  to 
re  disposition  of  State  legislation.  When  these 
tmple  and  obvious  principles  shall  be  recognized 
nd  applied,  the  slavery  question  will  be  settled, 
'he  whole  subject  of  slavery  and  the  extradition 


of  fugitives,  will  be  left  where  the  constitution 
left  it — with  the  States.  The  General  Government 
will  maintain  the  natural  rights  of  every  person 
within  its  exclusive  jurisdictien,  and  take  charge 
only  of  those  matters  of  general  concern  that  the 
constitution  has  confided  to  its  care.  This,  I  re- 
peat, is,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  practicable  set- 
tlement of  ihe  slavery  question  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  mode  of  settlement 
which  would  also  be  final.  I  mean  emancipation 
by  the  authority  of  the  General  Government, 
coupled  with  compensation  to  masters,  and,  per- 
haps, expatriation  and  colonization  of  the  slaves. 
This  would  involve  the  assumption  of  undelega- 
ted power  by  Congress — the  creation  of  an  enor- 
mous national  debt — the  perpetuation  of  oppress- 
ive tariff  and  credit  systems:  andean,  therefore, 
meet  the  approbation  of  no  man  to  whom  the 
principles  of  Democracy  are  dear. 

The  constitutional  settlement  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  would  not,  of  course,  secure  the  perma- 
nent continuance  sf  slavery.  On  the  contrary,  its 
final  extinction  would  be  effected  through  State 
legislation  as  speedily  as  upon  the  other  plan 
through  national  legislation.  The  plan  of  em- 
ancipation, compensation  and  colonization,  will 
doubtless  be  the  plan  of  Capital  and  Conservatism. 
The  plan  of  restriction  within  State  limits,  and 
leaving  the  whole  subject  to  State  disposition,  is 
the  plan  upon  which  our  fathers  intended  that  the 
final  extinction  of  slavery  should  be  accomplished. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  Constitution  and  Democracy. 
Upon  the  former  plan,  the  extinction  of  slavery 
will  be  indeed  effected;  but  the  labor  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  burdened  with  an  enormous  debt,  and 
suffer  all  the  evils  which  tariff  systems  and  bank- 
ing systems — the  offspring  of  debt — bring  in  their 
train.  Upon  the  latter  plan,  the  same  great  object 
will  be  accomplished  peacefully,  constitutionally, 
by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  several  States, 
without  the  imposition  of  any  extra  burdens  upon 
labor. 

.  It  is  vain  to  think  of  suppressing  agitation 
until  a  final  setlement  shall  be  effected  upon  one 
or  the  other  of  these  plans.  It  is  God7s  will  that 
all  men  shall  be  free.  Man7s  will  must  conform 
to  God's  will.  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  arrest 
Niagara  as  it  thunders  in  its  fall,  as  to  attempt  to 
arrest  the  current  of  opinion.  You  may  as  well 
attempt  to  arrest  the  sun  as  he  ascends  from  the 
horizon  to  the  zenith,  as  to  arrest  human  progress 
to  its  destined  consummation  in  equality  and  hap- 
piness incompatible  with  slavery. 

The  departure  of  the  government  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  in  its  action  upon  slav- 
ery, has  given  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  merits  of  slavery  itfelf.  There  are 
those  who  once  condemned  the  institution  who 
now  justify  it  on  principle.  These  assert  that 
States  in  which  slavery  exists  enjoy  the  best  form 
of  society ;  that  slavery  is  the  happiest  relation  of 
labor  to  capital,  and  the  most  stable  foundation  of 
free  institutions.  I  lately  read  an  article  in  the 
Southern  Press}  the  organ  of  the  Southern  Rights 


ti 


Pa.rty  in  Washington,  which  stated  that  Jeffei  son 
and  other  statesmen  of  his  day,  did  indeed  in- 
dulge the  expectation  of  the  advent  of  a  period 
when  equality  and  justice,  virtue  and  truth,  should 
prevail  among  men.  "  But  this  bright  dream/'-' 
said  the  writer,  "is  no  more."  Is  this  indeed  so? 
is  this  the  final  result  to  which  the  political  philos- 
ophy of  slavery  conducts  us  ?  Were  our  lathers 
visionary  dreamers  when  they  pledged  their  lives, 
their  liberty  and  their  sacred  honor,  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  equal  rights  and  ol  the  doctrine  that  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men  to  maintain 
and  defend  them?  Did  Washington  indulge  a 
dream — a  bright  dream  which.  wTould  vanish  upon 
awaking — when  he  led  our  fathers  to  the  battles 
of  the  revolution  and  fertilized  so  many  fields 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty?  Were 
they— bleeding,  fighting,  dying  for  Independ- 
ence,— the  victims  ot  hallucination — illusion — a 
dream?  Upon  you,  men  of  Northwestern  Ohio, 
it  rests  to  vindicate  their  memory  from  this  re 
broach. 

There  are  others  who  recognize  slavery  as  an 
evil,  but  regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil — as  a  part  of 
what  they  call  the  great  system  of  servitude,  to  be 
mitigated  as  far  as  may  be,  without  disturbance  of 
any  existing  interests.;  but  to  be  endured  and  tol- 
erated rather  than  such  disturbance.  Such  is  the 
idea  of  Capital,  of  Money,  of  Conservatism.  It 
will  never  grapple  with  the  great  evil  with  any 
resolute  purpose  of  overcoming  it. 

There  are  others  still,  who  yet  maintain  the 
opinions  which  Jefferson  inculcated.  They  have 
a  practical  belief  that  all  men  were  created  equal ; 
that  they  were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  that  the  security  and  defense  of 
these  rights  are  the  sole,  legitimate  ends  of  hu- 
man government;  that  it  is  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  people  to  form,  reform  and  administer 
government  for  the  attainment  of  these  great  ends; 
and  that  every  man  who  has  a  vote  is  responsible 
for  the  action  of  the  government  which  he  helps 
to  create  and  sustain.  These  hold,  with  Jeffer? 
son,  that  slavery  is  incompatible  with  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  Liberty  and  Justice,  and  look  to 
the  time,  and  labor  to  hasten  the  time,  when,  by 
the  legitimate  action  of  the  State  and  National 
governments,  this  great  evil  of  slavery  will  be 
finally  eradicated. 

But  we  are  met  with  the  menace  that  if  we  act 
upon  this  subject  the  Union  will  be  dissolved. 
This  is  an  old  cry  and  a  very  stale  cry.  It  should 
alarm  no  sensible  man.  I  have  seen  no  symp- 
toms of  dissolution  of  the  Union.  I  have  heard 
angry  debate ;  I  have  seen  some  bad  blood  in 
Congress;  but,  outside  of  Washington,  I  have 
seen  no  disposition  among  the  people  to  effect  or 
permit  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Is  there  any- 
body here  who  wants  to  dissolve  it?  Do  you 
know  of  anybody  anywhere  who  really  wishes  to 
dissolve  it— perhaps  I  should  say  out  of  South 
Carolina?  Fellow-citizens,  when  the  dissolution 
of  this  Union  comes,  it  will  not  be  without  obser- 
vation.   When  real  danger  approaches  you  will 


feel  it  in  the  atmosphere.  It  will  reveal  its  pre- 
sence by  signs  in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the 
earth  beneath.  But  how  is  it  now?  All  peace- 
ful, quiet,  calm.  The  farmer  drives  his  plow 
a-field;  the  mechanic  works  in  his  shop;  the 
merchant  is  busy  at  his  counler  and  in  his  office  * 

lithe  sailor   plows  the   rivers,  lakes   and   ocean '; 
all  are  engaged  in  their  accustomed  pursuits  with-* 

jl  out  agitation    and   without  alarm.     This  would 
hardly  be  so  were  there  real  danger. 

The  truth  is,  this  cry  of  dissolution  of  the  Union 
has  generally  been  used  to  effect  some  special 
object,  and  often  with  too  much  success.     I  wilfj 
give  you  a  brief  account  of  the  first  instance  I  am 
aware  of  in  our  history.     When  the  first  Con-I 
gress,  the  Congress  of  1774,  formed  the  non-im-j 
portation    and     non-exportation    agreement,    by 
which  ihey  hoped  to  secure  the  co-operation  owj 
British  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  re* 
dress   of  American  grievances,   South  Carolinal 
threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  Congress  if  she* 
was  not  permitted  to  continue  the  exportation  of  I 
rice  and  indigo.     The  great  staples  of  the  country* 
were   then   breadstuffs   and  provisions.     It  was* 
thought  inadmissible  while  the  Northern   States  ; 
agreed  to   discontinue   the    exportation    of  their1 1 
grain  and  meats,  that  South  Carolina  should  be I 
allowed  to  export  her  rice  and  indigo.     The  dele-  I 
gates  from  South  Carolina,  except  one,  actually  • 
withdrew   from    Congress.     The   result  was  ne<4- 
gotiation  and  a  compromise.     South  Carolina  wasl 
allowed  to  export  rice,  her  great  staple,  and  con-i 
sented  to  forego  the   exportation  of  the  unimpor- 
tant article  of  indigo.     This  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  cry,  its  purpose  and  its  result.     In  modern 
times  it  has  had  an  additional  result.     It  has  been 
made  an  occasion  for  getting  up  a  Union  Party; 
an  excuse  for  needless  concessions  to  disaffection; 
and  a  ground  of  claim  in  behalf  of  compromisers 
to  the  plaudits  of  the  people  for  their  inestimabJe 
services  in  the  salvation  of  a  Union  which  was 
never  in  danger. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  fellow-citizens,  that 
according  to  the  estimates  of  geographers,  the; 
whole  earth  contains  but  fifty  millions  of  square 
miles  of  land,  and  that  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole 
is  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  ?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  restrains  the  orbit  of  every  planet 
within  the  system  to  which  it  belongs;  and  that, 
if  some  small  asteroid,  by  some  unwonted  influ- 
ence, is  driven  a  little  from  its  due  course,  that 
great  law  infallibly  restores  it  to  its  true  place?: 
I  have  no  fear  that  South  Carolina  will  perma- 
nently disappear  from  the  American  Constellation. 
One  of  her  own  statesmen  has  said  that  she  will) 
find  it  easier  to  get  out  of  the  Union  than  to  stay 
out  of  it.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  she  will  find 
it  very  easy  to  get  out. 

There  are  other  matters,  fellow-citizens,  upon 
which  I  have  been  called  to  act  during  my  service 
in  the  Senate.  The  public  lands  is  one  of  these. 
By  some  the  public  lands  are  regarded  as  a  fund 
to  be  distributed  with  a  view  to  revenue:  By 
others,  as  a  vast  property  to  be  divided  between 


Slates  and  Corporations  for  various  purposes  of 
improvement:  By  others,  as  an  estate  held  in 
Unsi  for  the  people,  to  he  partitioned  among 
the  people.  I  concur  with  those  who  hold  the 
opinion  I  have  last  mentioned.  1  voted  for 
the  bill  granting  lands  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Different  wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  en- 
gaged. I  voted  for  it,  not  merely  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  the  soldiers,  but  as  a  measure  of  distnbu- 
inds  among  the  people.  I  was  asked  the 
other  day  if  I  did  not  think  that  there  were  classes 
of  individuals  not  included  in  the  bill,  equally  en- 
titled to  its  benefits.  My  answer  was,  Yes — a 
very  large  class;  the  whole  class  of  the  .landless. 
When  the  Bounty  Land  bill  was  under  discussion, 

prepared  an  amendment  which  I  will  read,  and 

which  expresses  my  view  of  the  subject.     It  was 

not  thought  by  the  friends  of  Land  Reform  expe- 

lient  to  press  it  at  that  time.     But  I  trust  it  will 

et  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  laud. 

[Mr.  Chase  here  read  his  amendment  as  ibl- 
ows:  ] 

:  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  landless  cili- 
en,  and  every  immigrant  who  has  made  a  decla- 
atiou  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ed  Stales,  being  of  adult  age,  shall  be  entitled 
o  oTie  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  for  actual 
ettlement,  and  every  person,  so  entitled,  having 
irst  made  affidavit  of  intention  to  settle  upon 
laid  land,  shall  receive  from  the  Department  of 
he  Interior  a  certificate  or  warrant,  reciting,  brief- 
the  facts  which  constitute  the  title  to  said  war- 
ant,  and  the  warrantee  may  locate  said  warrant 
is  provided  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  and 
cceive  a  patent,  containing  the  same  recital  as 
he  warrant  therefor,  and  hold  the  same,  so  long 
,s  he  or  she  shall  remain  actually  settled  upon 
aid  land,  exempt  from  execution  or  sale  upon  any 
irocess,  order,  or  decree  of  any  court  of  the  Uni- 

d  States." 

It  is  my  opinion  also,  that  when,  by  any  pro- 
ess  of  partition,  or  sale,  or  distribution,  the  quali- 
ty of  public  lands  in  any  State  has  been  reduced 
elow  a  million  of  acres,  the  Federal  ownership  of 
md  within  that  State  should  be  unconditionally 
irminated  by  cession  of  the  residue  to  the  State, 
accordingly  prepared  and  brought  in  a  bill  for 
ie  cession,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  all  the  remain- 
er  of  the  public  lo.nds  within  our  limits.  1  was 
jrtunate  enough  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  "the 
ommittee  on  Public  Lands  in  support  of  this  bill, 
he  action  of  the  Senate  upon  it  was  prevented 
y  the  near  approach  of  the  termination  of  the 
ission.     I  hope  yet  to  see  it  in  the  statute  book. 

The  improvement  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  en- 
aged,  as  you  are  aware,  much  of  the  attention  of 
ongress  at  its  last  session,  and  was  the  occasion 
f  protracted  and  angry  contest.  I  am  opposed  to 
imecessary  and  extravagant  expenditures  by 
■overnment.  The  administration  of  public  affairs 
lould  be  regulated  by  the  strictest  economy.  1 
m  opposed  also  to  sectionalism  and  favoritism, 
ut  I  know  that  the  power  to  regulate  Com- 
lerce  is  held  by  almost  all  the  statesmen  of  the 
auntry,  of  every  party,  to  include  the   power  to 


improve  the  Harbors  and  Channels  of  Commerce. 
and  to  provide  for  its  security  by  the  erection  of 
light  houses  and  other  like  means.  So  long  as 
this  construction  is  received  I  wish  that  the  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  the  West  should  share 
the  benefits  which  the  Government  has  hitherto 
so  liberally  extended  to  the  Commerce  and  Nav- 
igation of  the  East.  I  favor  no  loose  and  latitu- 
dinal ian  construction  of  the  Constitution;  nor  yet 
a  construction  so  narrow  and  rigorous  that  it  will 
deprive  the  Government  of  all  power  to  accom- 
plish ihe  objects  of  its  creation.  Nor  do  I  accept 
that  other  construction,  sometimes  liberal,  and 
sometimes  narrow,  which  is  determined  by  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude;  and,  like  som-; 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  expands  to- 
wards the  rising  and  closes  towards  the  setting 
sun.  In  accordance  with  these  views  I  gave  a 
steady  support  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  which 
passed  the  House  and  was  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  contained  indeed  some  provisions  which 
seemed  to  me  objectionable.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  the  whole  Bill  or  none,  and  I  thought 
it  more  important  to  secure  the  appropriations 
for  our  extended  Lake  coast  and  River  border  than 
to  defeat  comparatively  insignificant  and  unim- 
portant appropriations  for  a  feiu  objects  which 
should,  perhaps,  have  been  excluded  from  the  Bill. 

When  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  was  laid  upon 
the  table  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  its  Whig 
friends,  and  it  was  apparent  that  it  could  never 
be  taken  up  again,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill 
embracing  all  the  appropriations  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  prop- 
erly included.  This  amendment  embraced  no  ap- 
propriation not  included  in  the  defeated  Bill.  It 
was  framed  by  simply  striking  from  it  those  appro- 
priations lor  whichno  recommendation  or  estimate 
had  been  furnished  by  the  proper  department,  and 
which,  upon  that  account,  were  strongly  objected 
to  by  Western  Democratic  Senators.  It  included 
every  important  appropriation  for  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  of  the  West.  This  amendment  was  de- 
feated, and  defeated  by  the  votes  of  professed 
friends  and  champions  of  River  and  Harbor  im- 
provements.  I  impute  no  motives;  but  I  cannot 
but  regard  their  action  as  singularly  unfortu- 
nate. 

1  have  thus,  fellow  citizens,  briefly  reviewed 
the  most  important  questions  upon  which  I  have 
been  called  to  act  as  your  Senator. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  same 
principles  which  have  governed  my  action  here- 
tofore will  control  it  hereafter. 

Whether  in  a  public  or  in  a  private  station, — 
and  a  private  is  to  me  not  less  acceptable  than  a 
public  station, — I  shall  be  found,  God  giving  me 
strength,  a  maintainer  of  Freedom. 

Whether  supported  or  alone,  I  mean  to  stand, 
resolutely  and  inflexibly,  by  the  great  Democrat- 
ic doctrine  of  equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all  men. 

By  the  utmost  efforts  of  humble  abilities,  1  de- 
sire to  promote  the  truest  and  highest  interest  of 
our  whole  country  in  all  its  breadth,  and  especial- 


ly  of  that  noble  State  in  which  your  lot  and  my  lot 
is  cast. 

I  desire  to  see  the  National  ownership  of  the 
Public  Domain  terminated  within  our  limits. 

I  desire  to  hasten  the  time  when  every  man 
who  has  a  will  to  work  shall  have  a  spot  to  work 
upon,  and  a  home  to  live  in. 

I  desire  to  see  those  mighty  inland  seas  which 
stretch  along  our  Northern  border,  and  the  great 
Rivers  which  penetrate  our  vast  Interior, — the 
like/of  which  the  world  has  not, — improved  by  the 
common  treasury  of  the  Nation,  and  made  the 
sap  channels  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation 
to/a  prosperous  people. 


I  desire  to  see — God  grant  that  we  may  live  to 
see  it — the  hope  of  Jefferson  and  his  compatriot 
statesmen  not  vanishing  as  a  bright  dream  in  the 
darkness  of  disappointment;  but  realized  in  the] 
practical  application  of  the  principles  oC  Freedom 
and  Justice  to  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  Natioa- 
tional  Governments;  linking,  in  kindred  bonds 
and  without  a  flaw,  a  great  and  virtuous  people 
inhabiting  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and! 
from  the  Isthmus  to  the  Pole :  all  free ;  every  right  \ 
defended;  all  labor  justly  rewarded,   and  not  m 
man  enslaved ! 


Resolutions  of  the  Convention,  reported  by  James 
■' Myers,  John  Fitch,  John  P.  Cranker,  C.  R.  Miller, 
and  A.  D.  Wright,  Committee,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  true  mission  of  the  American  .Democra- 
cy is  to  maintain  the  Liberties  of  the  People,  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  States  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  by  the  application  to 
public  affairs  of  its  fundamental  principles  of  Equal  Rights,  Ex- 
act Justice  and  no  Special  Priviliges. 

0.  Besolved,  That  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  has  hitherto 
proved  itself  competent  to  its  mission  by  the  settlement  of  the  va- 
rious questions  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  arisen  in  our  his- 
tory ;  especially  when  under  the  lead  of  Jefferson,  it  vindicated 
State  Sovereignty  and  Popular  Freedom,  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Central  Power,  and  the  odions  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws  ;  and  when,  at  a  later  period,  under  the  lead  of  Jackson, 
it  defeated  the  dangerous  schemes  of  Associated  Wealth,  and 
Privileged  Monopoly  by  cancelling  the  National  Debt,  overthrow- 
ing the  National  Bank  and  substituting  a  Tariff  for  Revenue, 
instead  of  a  Tariff  for  the  promotion  of  particular  interests. 

3.  Resolved,  Thatthe  Democracy  of  the  Union  is  fully  com- 
petent to  dispose  of  the  question  of  Slavery^and  its  relations  to 
the  State  and  National  Governments,  which,  in  the  progress  of 
events,  has  now  arisen  and  demands,  not  an  evasive  and  tempo- 
rary adjustment,  but  a  permanent  and  final  settlement- 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Whig  compromise  of  1850,  by  making 
the  admission  of  a  Sovereign  State  contingent  upon  the  adoption 
of  other  measures,  demanded  by  the  special  interests  of  Slave- 
ry 5  by  its  omission  to  guarantee  freedom  in  free  Territories;  by 
its  imposition  of  unconstitutional  limitations  on  the  power  of 
Congress  and  the  People  to  admit  new  States  ;  bv  its  provisions 
for  the  assumption  of  Five  Millions  of  the  State  Debt  of  Texas 
and  for  the  payment  of  equal  millions  and  the  cession  of  large 
Territories  to  the  same  State,  under  menace,  as  an  inducement 
to  the  relinquishment  of  a  groundless  claim;  and  by  its  invasion 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  Liberties  of  the  People, 
hy  the  enactment  of  an  unconstitutional  and  indefensible  law  for 
flje  recovery  of  Fugitives  from  service,  is  proved  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  all  the  principles  and  maxims  of  Democracy,  and  j 
wholly  inadiquate  to  the  settlement  of  the  questions  of  which  it 
is  claimed  to  be  an  adjustment. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  general  principle*  which  must  govern  any 
veal  and  permanent  adjustment  of  the  Slavery  Question,  were 
well  stated  hy  the  Democratic  Convention  of  Ohio,  on  the  8th  of 
January  184S,  which  declared  that,  while  "the  Democracy  of 
Ohio  fully  recognize  the  doctrine  that  to  each  state  belongs  the 
right  to  adopt  its  own  municipal  laws  ;  to  regulate  its  own  inter- 
nal affairs  ;  and  to  bold  and  maintan  equal  sovereignty  with  every 
other  state;  npon  which  rights  the  National  Legislature  can 
neither  Legislate  nor  encroach,"  they  "look  upon  the  institution  of 


slavery,  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  as  an  evil,  and  unfavorable  to 
the  full  developement  and  practical  benefits  of  free  institutions  ; 
and,  entertaining  these  sentiments,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
use  all  power,  clearly  given  by  the  terms  of  the  National  Com  • 
pact,  to  prevent  its  increase  and  to  mitigate  and  finally  eradicate' 
the  evil." 

.  (;.  Resolved,  That,  the  principles  indicated  by  these  resolu-| 
lions — upon  which  alone,  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention,  tbsj 
question  of  slavery  can  be  finally  and  permanently  adjusted — are- 
these:  1.  Abstinence  from  all  interference  with  the  internal 
legislation  of  any  state,  whether  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery,  or] 
any  other  municipal  concern  :  and  2.  The  disconnection  of  the' 
National  Government  from  all  support  of  Slavery,  and  the  exer-S 
ciseof  its  legitimate  influence  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

7.  Resolved.  That  the  present  Federal  National  Whign'dmiii- 
istration  has  by  its  acts  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  respect,  aniHcori 
tidence  of  the  American  People,  and  that  we  will  not  hold  any: 
political  fellowship  with  any  of  its  supporters  or  abetters,  lei 
them  be  called  by  whatever  party  name  they  may.  The  time* 
demand  an  energetic  and  faithful  support  of  the  men  and  meatj 
sures  of  the  Jeflersonian  Democra  - .". 

8.  Resolved,  In  the  language  of  Gov.  Wood's  late  Inaugural 
Message,  that  "the  law  commonly  called  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
that  denies  u  jury  trial  here  or  elsewhere  ;  that  provides  for  tire 
appointment  of  swarms  of  petty  officers  to  execute  it ;  that  gives 
a  double  compensation  to  find  every  ciaiin  set  up  in  favor  of  the 
master,  and  p^ys  the  expense  in  any  case  from  the  public  treas-< 
nry,  can  never  receive  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  people, '•■ 
and  ought  to  be  immediately  repealed. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  public  lands  are  the  estate  of  the  Peo- 
ple, held  by  the  government  in  trust,  not  for  revenue  but  for  par 
tition,  and  that  the  true  object  of  the  trust  will  be  best  attained! 
by  theirfree  grant  in  limited  quantities  to  actual  settlers,  not  ha- 
ing  other  lands,  without  cost. 

10.  Resolved,  That  Free  Trade  is  the  true  policy  of  all  na- 
tions, to  which   all  nations  must  ultimately  return  ;  but,  while  I 
the  revenues  of  the  country  are  mainly  derived,  as  now,  from* 
imposts,  every  interest  should  be  equal  in  the  regard  of  goveni-J 
ment,  in  respect  to  burdens  imposed. 

11.  Resolved,  That  while  we  insist  on  rigid  economy  in  pub- 
lic expenditure,  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  principles  of  the( 
Constitution,  as  to  the  objects  of  such  expenditure,  we  are  op- 
posed to  all  invidious  discriminations  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  and  demand  for  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  West,  the  same  regard  which  has  been  hitherto  and 
is  now  bestowed  upon  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Eastj 

12.  Resolved,  That  be  now  Constitntbn,  though  not  in  all 
respects  such  as  we  would  wish,  is  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  the) 
convention,  far  better,  and  far  more  democratic  and  favorable  to 
progress,  than  the  old,  and  we,  therefore,  urge  every  earnest 
democrat,  and  every  friend  of  progress,  of  whatever  party  de4 
nomination,  to  give  it  a  hearty  and  earnest  support. 


Printed  at  the  Ben  Franklin  Book  and  Job  Office. 
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ADMISSION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  President's  Message  transmitting 

the  Constitution  of  California. 

Mr.  CLARKE  said: 

The  magnitude  of  the  question  under  debate, 
the  decision  of  which  is  to  determine  whether  an 
immense  territory  shall  have  slavery  ingrafted  on 
it,  involving,  perhaps,  the  integrity,  and  certainly 
the  welfare  of  the  Republic,  deserves  a  full  dis- 
cussion. But  when  we  consider  the  wide  range 
that  debate  has  taken,  and  that  in  our  remarks  we 
are  limited  to  a  single  hour,  we  are  constrained  to 
avoid  all  elaboration  of  ideas,  sternly  to  exclude 
all  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  all  those  ornaments  of 
language  in  which  it  is  the  pleasure  of  some  to  in- 
dulge. 

On  the  present  Congress  devolves  the  great  task 
of  determining  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  the  ad- 
mission or  rejection  of  California  as  a  State,  and 
of  providing,  if  need  there  be,  for  the  government 
of  the  remaining  territory  which  we  have  lately 
acquired — all  of  which  could  be  easily  accom- 
plished in  a  month,  were  it  not  that  the  eternal 
question  of  slavery  meets  us  at  every  step,  and, 
like  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  besets  our  path  with 
reptiles,  and  threatens  to  becloud  our  mental  vis- 
ion with  darkness  so  thick  that  it  may  be  felt. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  great  question — a  ques- 
tion of  more  importance  than  has  ever  before  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  this  country,  except  the 
question  whether  these  United  States  should  be 
free  and  independent — it  is  our  duty  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  wealth,  power,  virtue,  and  hap- 
piness of  a  country,  depend  upon  its  being  well 
governed;  that  it  is  for  the  immense  territories 
which  we  have  acquired,  and  for  their  welfare, 
mainly,  that  we  are  legislating;  that  our  course 
should  be  parental,  marked  with  forecast  and  hu- 
manity, and  that  all  sectional  or  party  strife  and 
supremacy  is  nothing — less  than  nothing — in  com- 
parison with  the  wealth,  power,  virtue,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  immense  territory  for  which  we  are 


about  to  make  laws;  that  in  the  discharge  of  that 
duty,  as  in  the  discharge  of  all  duties,  while  we 
owe  allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  we  also  owe 
obedience  and  devotion  to  a  power  higher  and 
holier  than  any  earthly  tribunal;  that  while  the 
former  compels  us  to  do  our  duty  as  legislators 
and  statesmen,  the  latter  induces  us  to  bear  our- 
selves as  men  bound  by  moral  and  religious  obli- 
gations. Happily,  our  glorious  Constitution  does 
not  contravene  the  promptings  of  humanity,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  religion. 

It  has  been  to  the  advocates  of  freedom  a  source 
of  deep  regret  that  there  should  be  any  seeming 
difference  of  opinion,  even  as  to  the  mode  of  ob- 
taining a  just  result. 

The  hosts  of  freedom  are  not  so  numerous  or 
so  strong,  that  they  can  afford  to  divide.  There 
is  work  enough  for  all  to  do,  responsibility  enough 
for  us  all  to  encounter,  and  glory  enough,  if  the  event 
be  fortunate,  for  us  all  to  share.  It  was  therefore 
extremely  humiliating  at  the  commencement  of 
this  session,  that  our  organization  should  be  de- 
layed a  month  by  some  of  those  who  claim  to  be 
the  exclusive  friends  of  human  liberty. 

Such  an  organization  as  the  claims  of  the  Whig 
party,  the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  required,  could  have  been  effected  by 
those  who  are  most  clamorous  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

But  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  party  to  which  I 
allude — it  has  been  the  doom  of  the  country — 
that  clamoring  loudest  and  longest  against  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  and  often  holding  the  balance 
of  power,  so  waywardly  to  use  that  power  as  to 
bring  signal  defeat  on  its  own  darling  measure, 
and  to  afford  most  efficient  aid  to  the  men  and  the 
measures  it  claimed  to  oppose.  That  party  could 
have  prevented  the  annexation  of  Texas,  with  its 
325,520  square  miles  of  slave  territory;  but  it 
thought  proper  to  throw  away  its  votes  in  a  presi- 
dential election,  and  the  result  was,  as  it  was  pre- 
dicted, that  Texas  was  annexed. 


The  representatives  of  that  party,  the  perfec- 
tionists in  this  House,  threw  away  their  votes  in 
the  choice  of  Speaker,  and  the  consequence  was, 
as  everybody  jbresaw,  that  we  have,  what  this 
party  claimed  most  to  dread,  a  southern  Speaker, 
a  gentleman  interested  in  and  devoted  to  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  of  the  South.  When,  by  the  way- 
ward efforts  of  this  party,  a  slaveholding  Speaker 
is  chosen,  and  the  committees  appointed  of  such 
tinge  and  character  as  everybody  knew  they  would 
be,  a  leader  in  that  party,  with  wonderful  nimble- 
ness,  proposes  to  instruct  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. 

By  a  prudent  and  discreet  use  of  the  votes  of 
this  party,  the  committees  might  have  been  so 
constituted  that  they  would  have  needed  no  in- 
structions; but  it  seemed  the  pleasure  and  policy 
of  that  party  to  create  the  difficulty  and  danger, 
and  then  to  manifest  marvelous  alacrity  in  arrest- 
ing the  mischief  it  had  done;  to  bore  full  of  holes 
the  bottom  of  the  good  ship  that  carried  freedom 
and  her  fortunes,  and  then  to  claim  merit  of  the 
country  for  the  nimbleness  with  which  they  whit- 
tled plugs  to  stop  the  holes  they  had  bored;  and 
if,  notwithstanding  their  wayward  efforts,  the  good 
ship  should  come  safely  into  port,  these  perfec- 
tionists will  no  doubt  put  in  their  claim  for  a 
double  share  of  salvage. 

I  shall  consider  first  the  constitutional  power  of 
this  Government  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  terri- 
tories; and, coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  con- 
stitutional, shall  consider  the  expediency  of  the 
measure;  and,  if  time  permits,  say  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  the  manifold  and  vituperative  charges 
which  certain  orators  on  this  floor  prefer  against 
the  North. 

The  constitutional  right  to  exclude  slavery  from 
all  territory  of  the  United  States  may  be  predicated 
on  the  3d  section  of  article  4th  of  the  Constitution : 

"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or 
Other  property  of  the  United  States." 

The  reply  to  this  is,  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  could  have  had  no  reference  to  any 
other  territory  than  that  which  we  owned  at  the 
time  of  making  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  the 
power  does  not  exist  as  to  territory  acquired  since. 

This  is  a  dangerous  construction  for  the  South; 
and,  if  true,  all  those  States  which  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  this  Union  from  territory  acquired 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  were  un- 
constitutionally admitted,  and  all  the  slave  repre- 
sentation from  those  States  predicated  on  the 
three-fifth  rule,  is  unconstitutional  also.  For  if  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  refer  to  terri- 
tory hereafter  to  be  acquired,  they  could  not  have 
leferred  to  States  to  be  made  out  of  that  territory. 


It  is  equally  clear,  that  if  the  Constitution  did 
not  contemplate  the  extension  of  territory  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  United  States,  it  did  not  con- 
template the  admission  of  States  beyond  those 
boundaries;  and,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  could 
not  have  contemplated  that  any  slave  representation 
should  have  grown  up  beyond  those  boundaries. 

If,  as  is  alleged,  the  power  to  make  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  territories  is  restricted 
to  the  territories  we  then  owned,  then  the  three- 
fifths  rule  must  be  restricted  also. 

If  this  construction  is  to  prevail,  all  the  slave 
representation  on  this  floor  from  States  made  out 
of  Louisiana,  Florida,  or  Texas,  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  slave  property  has  no  more  right 
to  be  represented  here  than  cotton  mills,  ships,  or 
cattle;  and,  by  the  same  construction,  the  free 
States  are  not  bound  to  deliver  up  slaves  that  es- 
cape from  States  formed  out  of  the  new  territories. 
In  short,  if  Congress  has  no  power  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  territories  acquired  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  it  has  no  power  to 
give  a  slave  representation  to  States  formed  out  of 
that  territory ;  neither  can  it  exact  of  the  free  States 
to  deliver  up  slaves  that  escape  from  those  States. 
Acting  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress did  exclude  slavery  from  all  territory  lying 
north  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Gentlemen  say  this  was  a  compromise.  Assume 
that  it  was  a  compromise:  no  compromise  can 
add  to  or  detract  from  the  constitutionality  of  a  law. 
That  Congress  which  enacted  the  law  excluding 
slavery  from  the  territories  north  of  the  Ohioriver, 
knew  the  power  of  that  Constitution  which  many 
of  its  members  had  shortly  before  aided  in  making, 
as  well  as  we;  they  were  as  good  judges,  as  honest, 
and  had  not  yet  bewildered  themselves  in  the 
mazes  of  metaphysical  sophistry.  Again:  in  arti- 
cle first,  section  nine,  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress is  expressly  denied  the  power  of  prohibiting 
the  migration  or  importation  of  such  slaves  as  any 
of  the  then  existing  States  should  think  proper  to 
admit  till  the  year  1808.  This  inhibition  is  what 
logicians  call  a' negative  pregnant;  it  implies  most 
forcibly  that  the  power  did  exist  to  prohibit  the 
migration  or  importation  of  slaves,  and  this  ninth 
section  was  intended  to  restrain  the  exercise  of 
that  power  till  1808.  Congress,  at  any  time  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  had  the  power 
to  inhibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  its  terri- 
tories, and  into  States  that  did  not  exist  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  power 
extends  not  only  to  the  importation,  which  means 
from  Africa  or  other  foreign  parts,  but  it  extends 
a'so  to  the  migration,  which  means  the  moving,  as 
I  understand  it,  from  State  to  State  or  Territory. 


The  State  of  Tennessee  once  formed  a  part  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  When  North  Caroli- 
na consented  that  that  portion  of  her  territory  should 
be  detached,  and  formed  into  a  separate  State, 
she  coupled  that  consent  with  a  condition  that 
Congress  should  pass  no  laws  prohibiting  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  from  selling  her  slaves  to 
the  people  of  Tennessee.  Clearly  showing  that 
the  good  old  North  State  entertained  the  opinion 
that  Congress  had  the  power  to  prohibit  the  slave 
trade    between   the  States.      Acting    under    this 

power,  Congress,  in  1804,  prohibited  the  intro- 
duction of  all  slaves  into  the  then  territory  of  Lou- 
isiana, unless  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  removed  by  him,  in  good  faith,  for  the 
purpose  of  actual  settlement  in  that  territory. 

This  ninth  section  clearly  indicates,  that  after 
the  year  1808,  Congress  had  the  power  to  restrain 
the  migration  or  importation  of  slaves.  Congress 
immediately  applied  the  power.  In  1794,  Congress 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  slaves  ;  in  1803, 
another  law,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  certain  States;  in  1807,  another  law  prohibit- 
ing the  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa  or  other 
foreign  ports.  In  1820,  Congress  passed  a  law 
declaring  it  piracy  to  seize  any  negro  on  any  for- 
eign shore,  or  to  decoy  any  negro  on  board  any 
ship,  with  intent  to  enslave  him ;  and  prescribed  the 
punishment  of  death  on  the  offender. 

Congress,  then,  has  exercised  the  power  of  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  slaves  to  foreign  parts, 
and  of  prohibiting  their  introduction  in  the  States 
against  the  wi.l  of  the  States — for  nearly  fifty  years 
has  assumed  to  prohibit  exportation  or  migration 
of  slaves.     These  laws  have   been  acquiesced  in; 

ind  it  is  clear,  that  for  at  least  fifty  years  it  has  been 

inderstood  that  Congress  had  power  to  prohibit 

he  slave  trade. 
Under  this  power  in  the  Constitution  Congress 

las  totally  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves 
north  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line;  Congress 

las  exercised  the  power  within  the  boundaries  and 
ithout  the  boundaries  of  the  old  United  States. 

What    principle   prevents   a    similar  exercise   of 

jower  as  to  California  or  New  Mexico  ? 
The  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  new  ter- 

itories  exists  under  both  the  treaty  and  the  war- 

naking  power.    Congress  has  the  power  to  declare 

var,  and  that   implies  the  power  to  acquire  terri- 

ory  by  conquest. 
The  power  to  make  treaties  implies  the  power 
buy     territory.     Terrritory     thus    acquired, 

whether  by  treaty  or  conquest,  may  be  inhabited 
mot.  Sovereignty  and  ownership  combined,  give 
ne  power  to  exclude  or  admit  inhabitants,  and  to 
overn  the  territory  acquired.     Besides,  Congress 


has  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  into  execution  any  powers  vested  in  the 
Government.  The  power  to  acquire  territory  is 
vested  in  the  Government,  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  govern  is  necessarily  vested,  and  of  course  the 
power  to  exclude  slavery. 

Again:  Congress  has  power  "to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  The  active 
word  is  regulate,  and  it  acts  on  the  word  com- 
merce, alike,  whether  carried  on  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  between  the  States,  or  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  Under  this  power  we  enact  embargo  laws, 
indefinite  in  their  duration  and  unlimited  in  their 
extent,  destroying  all  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions. 

We  prohibit  trade  in  certain  articles  with  the 
Indian  tribes;  we  prohibit  the  dealer  in  intoxica- 
ting liquors — the  vender  of  "  fire  water" — from 
carrying  his  property  to  the  red  men  of  the  forest. 
Whiskey  is  no  more  property  than  slaves — the 
dealing  in  either  is  commerce. 

If,  then,  Congress  has  power  to  prohibit  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  can  it  not  prohibit  the  commerce  between 
the  several  States  in  slaves?  But  it  is  alleged  that 
the  law  to  interdict  commerce  in  slaves  with  Cali- 
fornia or  New  Mexico,  is  not  general,  and  there- 
fore unconstitutional.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that 
the  law  in  its  terms  is  general;  it  says  to  all  the 
world  that  slaves  shall  not  be  carried  into  those 
territories,  and  that  though  the  action  of  this  law 
may  be  partial  it  is  none  the  less  constitutional. 

The  embargo  was  a  general  and  a  constitutional 
law,  although  it  was  extremely  partial  in  its  effects. 
That  law  confined  our  ships  to  our  harbors  and 
cut  off  our  commerce  with  all  the  world;  still  its 
operation  was  almost  exclusively  on  the  Atlantic 
Slates. 

Over  conquered  territory  the  power  of  the  con- 
queror is  absolute  as  to  its  commerce.  The  same 
is  true  of  territory  acquired  by  treaty,  unless  re- 
strained by  the  treaty  itself;  the  conqueror  takes 
all  public  property,  and,  if  he  chooses,  he  literates 
and  arms  the  slaves. 

In  the  territories  lately  acquired,  the  United 
States  not  only  has  absolute  sovereignty,  but  is 
to  a  great  extent  the  owner  of  the  soil;  and  every 
squatter,  every  man  who  has  cut  a  tree  or  dug  an 
ounce  of  gold,  is  legally  responsible  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil.  Whenever  sovereignty  and  ownership 
are  combined,  cannot  the  sovereign  and  owner  de- 
cide who  shall  come  on  his  land,  and  what  they 
shall  bring  with  them? 

This  power  has  been  conceded  and  acted  upon 
for  half  a  century,  and  it  would  seem  was  settled, 
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if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  settling  any  political 
question. 

Having  demonstrated  the  constitutional  right  to 
acquire  territory,  and  that  the  right  to  acquire  im- 
plies the  right  to  govern, — having  also  demonstra- 
ted that  we  have  a  right  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  several  States,  and  that  that  right  ex- 
tends to  commerce  in' slaves, — having  shown  that 
sovereignty  over  the  territory,  especially  com- 
bined with  ownership  of  the  soil,  implies  the  right 
to  govern  and  the  mode  and  manner  of  using 
it, — having  proved  that  Congress  has  exercised  this 
power  undoubted  and  acquiesced  in  for  half  a  cen- 
tury,— I  dismiss  that  portion  of  my  subject. 

Is  it  expedient  to  exclude  slavery  from  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico? 

In  discussing  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  our 
duty  to  inquire  as  well  for  the  future  as  for  the 
present,  and  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  however  short 
and  ephemeral  the  life  of  man  may  be,  a  nation 
never  dies. 

Upon  the  result  of  our  deliberations  depends  in 
no  small  degree  the  virtue,  the  happiness,  the 
strength,  the  glory  of  the  great  territory  for  which 
we  are  legislating,  for  ages  to  come.  I  believe 
that  it  is  essential  to  man  that  he  should  be  indus- 
trious. I  deem  it  necessary  to  the  development  as 
well  of  his  mental  as  of  his  physical  powers;  and 
I  further  believe,  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  man  that 
the  earth  does  not  minister  spontaneously  to  his 
wants. 

The  power  of  a  nation  depends  on  the  numbers, 
physical  strength, skill,  science,  and  moral  culture 
of  its  inhabitants. 

An  equal  number  of  white  American  citizens 
are  more  powerful  than  an  equal  number  of  the 
people  of  any  other  nation,  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  equal  physical  strength,  and  far  more  mental 
vigor,  arising  from  perfect  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  and  from  their  greater  and  more  diversified 
knowledge. 

They  are  better  marksmen  and  axemen,  because 
the  gun  and  the  axe  are  their  playthings  from 
childhood.  They  are  better  and  bolder  horsemen, 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  the  horse  from 
their  infancy,  and  ride  as  though  they  grew  to  his 
back.  They  are  the  best  geographers,  because 
the  most  universal  readers  and  the  greatest  travel- 
ers in  the  world.  No  army  will  intrench  itself  so 
quickly  as  an  American  army,  and  no  citizen  be- 
comes a  soldier,  either  as  dragoon,  rifleman  or 
engineer,  so  readily  as  an  American,  for  the  reason 
that  the  essential  elements  of  his  education  are  al- 
ready implanted. 

The  African  slave  is  the  most  indifferent  in  all 
these  qualifications — no  other  peasant  or  slave  is  so 


dull.  If  it  were  not  so  he  would  cease  to  be  a  slave. 
He  is  not  useful  either  in  offensive  or  defensive  war; 
he  adds  nothing  to  our  stock  of  knowledge;  he 
makes  no  inventions;  in  no  way  does  he  improve 
the  character  or  condition  of  our  race. 

In  defensive  war,  the  slave  is  a  real  drawback,. a 
minus  quantity;  he  has  nothing  but  physical 
strength;  he  has  no  skill  and  but  little  devotion. 
To  no  other  cause  can  it  be  ascribed,  that  in  a 
southern  clime,  in  the  hottest  month  in  the  year, 
four  thousand  five  hundred  men — without  artillery, 
without  cavalry,  without  much  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  men  who  had  for  months  - 
been  pent  up  in  ships — should  march  for  four  suc- 
cessive days  in  a  densely  populated  country,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  defence,  reach  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  destroy  its  public  buildings,  Turk-like 
burn  its  library,  and  leisurely  retreat  and  reach 
their  ships,  unmolested  except  in  a  single  engage- 
ment. This  deep  disgrace  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  except  on  the  principle  that  one-half  of  the 
physical  force  of  the  country  was  a  slave  popula- 
tion, that  had  neither  skill  nor  will  to  resist  the  in- 
vader; that  had  no  rights,  no  liberty,  no  home  to 
defend;  a  population  that  needed  care  and  watch- 
ing that  abstracted  from  the  power  to  defend;  a 
population  that  staid  at  home  to  rob,  pilfer,  and  i 
steal  when  their  masters  went  forth  to  fight. 

Let  no  man  ascribe  this  deep  national  disgrace  : 
to  any  want  of  courage  or  skill  in  the  command-  ■ 
ing-general — to  any  lack  of  courage  in  his  troops,  , 
for  they  were  instinctively  brave.  /■ 

The  power  of  the  country  was  paralyzed  by  the  t 
physical  power  of  slavery,  and  the  capital  wa3  s 
lost. 

"Many  of  our  citizens — a  large  part  of  the  Christ- 
ian world,  believe  slavery  to  be  a  sin.  Three 
quarters  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  think 
it  to  be  a  great  moral  and  political  evil;  that  its' 
existence  comes  in  conflict  with  the  cherished  and 
fundamental  principle  of  our  Government,  that  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  of  right  possess 
certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,' 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

There  is  no  glory  in  the  institution — it  is  the 
glory  of  the  strong  oppressing  the  weak,  of  the 
wise  circumventing  the  simple.  The  insecurity  of 
property  vested  in  slaves,  the  present  danger- 
illustrated  in  a  neighboring  city  of  twenty  thoU' 
sand  inhabitants,  where  $21,000  are  annually  paid 
for  a  civic  guard;  the  fear  of  insurrection,  of  thil 
reenactment  of  the  scenes  of  St.  Domingo;  th« 
present  poverty  and  weakness  which  slavery  inva 
riably  brings,  would  seem  to  prove  that  there  wai 
neither  happiness  or  glory  connected  with  th 
institution;  it  is  the  happiness  of  sleeping  in  j 


magazine — on  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  It  does 
not  bringstrength  or  glory,  itdoes  not  promote  the 
cause  of  science;  it  does  not  stimulate  men  to 
make  useful  inventions;  it  does  not  enhance  the 
value  of  land;  it  does  not  promote  industry — it 
makes  men  despise  it;  it  does  not  soften  or  sweet- 
en the  dispositions  of  men;  and  it  has  in  its  very 
nature  and  in  its  increase,  a  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment  to  come. 

To  illustrate  by  an  example:  The  area  of  Vir- 
ginia is  sixty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  square  miles.  The  area  of  New  York  is 
forty-six  thousand.  If  the  States  of  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  were  added  to  New  York,  their 
joint  area  would  be  seventy-two  square  miles  less 
than  that  of  Virginia  alone.  The  soil  of  Virginia 
is  naturally  as  fertile  as  that  of  New  York,  her 
resources  of  the  forest  as  great,  her  mineral  re- 
sources at  least  equal,  her  fisheries  vastly  more 
valuable,  her  hydraulic  power  as  great,  her  posi- 
tion for  commerce  and  her  natural  channels  of 
commerce  better,  her  climate  is  immeasurably  su- 
perior. 

In  1790,  the  population  of  Virginia  was  748,308, 
of  which  203,427  were  slaves.  The  population 
of  New  York  340,120,  of  which  21,324  were 
slaves.  Virginia  had  226,085  more  white  in- 
habitants than  New  York,  and  182,103  more 
slaves.  In  short,  Virginia,  in  1790,  had  408,188 
more  inhabitants  than  New  York. 

In  New  York,  the  number  of  slaves  gradually 
diminished  till  1620,  when  slavery  became  ex- 
tinct. 

In  Virginia,  slaves  rapidly  increased  till  in  1840, 
they  numbered  448,987,  and  her  white  popula- 
tion numbered  790,510.  In  all,  bond  and  free, 
1,239,797;  while  the  free  white  population  of  New 
York  had  increased  to  2,428,921 — a  difference  in 
the  increase  of  the  whole  number  of  1,597,312, 
and  a  difference  in  the  increase  of  free  white  in- 
habitants of  1,864,191  in  fifty  years. 

In  that  period  Virginia  has  made  381  miles  of 
railroad;  New  York  about  1,000.  Virginia  has 
made  about  182  miles  of  canal;  New  York  about 
750  miles. 

The  school  fund  of  New  York  is $6,491,803 

That  of  Virginia 1,488,261 

The  productive  public  property  of  New  York  is..39,13;,992 

The  productive  pulilic  property  of  Virginia  is 6,1(17,364 

The  domestic  produce  exported  by  New  York  in 

1848  amounted  to 38,771,209 

The  domestic  produce  exported  by  Virginia  in  the 

same  year  amounted  to 3,679,948 

New  York  exported  of  foreign  produce 14,579.948 

Virginia  exported  of  foreign  produce 1,554 

Virginia,  the  mother  of  Presidents,  the  Old 
Dominion,  larger  and  of  greater  natural  capacity 
than  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts, 


combined,  exported  in  the  year  of  grace  1848  to 
the  amazing  amount  of  $1,554 — about  in  the  ratio 
of  100  to  1,000,000. 

The  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  of  Virginia, 
in  1848,  was  128,364  tons;  that  of  New  York 
845,742  tons— 717,378  tons  difference.  The  State 
of  New  York  paid  to  this  Government  for  postage 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1849,  $694,532  81. 
The  State  of  Virginia  paid  in  the  same  year  for 
postage  $109,301  93.  The  transportation  of  the 
mail  in  New  York  cost  the  Government  in  the 
same  year  $238,530;  in  Virginia,  $166,130.  New 
York  pays  in  postage  $456,002  moi-e  than  it  costs 
to  transport  the  maf!  in  that  State.  Virginia  pays 
in  postage  $56,833  less  than  it  costs  to  transport 
the  mail  in  Virginia — a  difference  between  these 
two  States  of  $512,835  in  one  year.  Virginia  does 
not  pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  within 
$56,832.  There  are  but  three  slave  States— Dela- 
ware, Missouri,  and  Louisiana — that  do  pay  their 
own  postage.  It  costs  this  Government  to  trans- 
port the  mail  in  the  slave  States  $519,438  15  more 
than  those  States  pay  in  postage.  There  are  twelve 
States  in  this  Union  from  which  bounty  lands  have 
been  distributed  for  services  in  the  Mexican  war — 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Iowa, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Arkansas, 
Wisconsin,  and  Forida.  Six  of  these  States  are 
free,  six  slaveholding.  The  area  of  the  six  slave- 
holding  States  is  323,146,  that  of  the  six  free 
States  is  290,259  square  miles — 32,887  square 
miles  more  in  the  six  slave,  than  in  the  six  free 
States.  These  six  slave  States  have  a  better  cli- 
mate, are  better  located,  are  as  fertile,  and  have 
greater  natural  advantages  than  the  six  free 
States. 

There  have  been  located  in  those  States  for  mil- 
itary services  in  the  Mexican  war  up  to  March 
28,  1850,  41,780  land  warrants,  of  which  34,434 
have  been  located  in  the  six  free,  and  only  7,346 
in  the  slave  States — about  six  to  one.  The  sol- 
dier who  locates  his  land  with  a  view  of  being  a 
freeholder,  and  having  a  farm  and  a  home,  the 
speculator  who  buys  to  sell  again,  rush,  full 
gallop,  to  the  free  States,  they  flee  from  the  slave 
States  as  they  would  from  the  cholera. 

I  select  this  period  for  the  reason  that  a  very 
large  share  of  those  who  have  located  bounty 
lands  for  services  in  the  Mexican  war,  it  is  alleged,., 
were  from  slaveholding  States.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Orr]  alleges  that  46,000 
southern  men  engaged  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
only  23000  northern.  The  foreigner  who  seeks 
a  home,  and  independence,  and  liberty  in  our  Re- 
public, does  not  locate  in  the  slave  States.  The 
poor  man  at  the  South,  who  owns  no  slaves — the 
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discharged  soldier  of  the  South,  why  do  they 
abandon  their  own  charming  climate,  their  fertile 
and  cheap  lands?  Why  do  they  leave  the  graves 
of  their  forefathers — the  church  where  their  pa- 
rents were  married  and  they  baptized,  and  take 
refuge  in  the  land  of  the  free?  Is  it  not  because 
their  only  capital  is  their  ability  to  labor,  and  they 
eannot  labor  among  slaves  without  dishonor  ?  Is 
this  not  the  reason  why  the  free  States  are  more 
populous  than  the  slave,  and  why  land  is  worth 
more  in  the  free  than  in  the  slave  States  ?  And  is 
it  not  a  reason,  and  a  sufficient  reason,  why  the 
United  States  should  exclude  slavery  from  territo- 
ries that  are  free  ? 

One  great  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
American  Anglo-Saxon  race,  exists  in  their  useful 
inventions — their    labor-saving    machines.      The 
great  object  of  attraction  in  this  city  is  the  Patent 
Office;  there  are  congregated  and  displayed  the 
inventions  of  the  most  ingenious  race  the  sun  ever 
shone  on — inventions,  without  the  aid  of  which 
we  could  now  hardly  live.     At  vast  expense  you 
have  adorned  the  grounds  around  this  Capitol  with 
columns  and  statuary.     You  have  decorated  your 
walls  with  paintings.     These  are  no  solace  to  the 
mighty  dead  whose  great  deeds  they  commemo- 
rate; they  hardly  quicken  the  patriotism  of  the 
living.     Without  expense  to  you,  as  quietly  and 
as  silently  as  the  insect  in  the  deep  ocean  raises  its 
.  coral  reef,  a  vast  building  is  filled  with  models  of 
inventions,  now  indispensable  to  man.  There  is  the 
iron  plough,  the  first  implement  in  agriculture; 
there  is  the  lathe,  that  turns  lasts,  and  gunstocks, 
and  axhelves,  and  performs  curious  operations  in 
statuary;  there  is  the  steam-engine,  applied  t"  the 
moving  of  ships — father  to  the  locomotive  on  the 
railroad;  there  is  the  cotton-gin,  that  adds  one-half 
to  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop;  there  is  the  ma- 
chine that  sends  messages,  speeches,  intelligence, 
with  lightning  speed — its  motive  power  is  light- 
ning.  Who  tamed  theseelements?    Who  chained, 
who  subdued  and  made  them  slaves  ?     Who  made 
them  subservient  to  the  power,  and  comfort,  and 
exaltation  of  man?     Where  did  these  benign  ma- 
gicians, these  benefactors  of  mankind,  live?    Not 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.     Of  the  16,340 
inventions  recorded  in   the  Patent  Office,  13,944 
were  made  north,  on  the  free  side,  of  that  line — 
-  famous  in  our  history  as  was  the  Rubicon  in  the 
history  of  Rome. 

In  looking  over  a  long  column  of  useful  inven- 
tions, I  detected  two  that  I  thought  worthy  of  re- 
mark. One  was  a  tent,  made  of  net  work,  for  the 
exclusion  of  insects — a  kind  of  gill-net,  I  suppose, 
for  mosquitoes;  and  the  other  was  an  improve- 
ment in  a  rat-trap.     "  Necessity"  is  the  mother  of 


invention,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  inven- 
tor of  the  mosquito  gill-net  lived  in  New  Orleans, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  "  improved  ral-trap"  in  this 
city. 

These  statistics  are  introduced  to  show,  and  I 
think  do  conclusively  prove,  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  is  a  source  of  danger,  weakness,  and 
poverty;  that  it  degrades  labor  and  does  not  stim- 
ulate invention.  The  parallel  might  be  drawn  in 
the  schools  and  churches,  in  the  libraries,  in  the 
humane  institutions;  in  short,  in  most  of  those 
institutions  that  unite  and  elevate  mankind;  and 
do,  in  my  estimation,  most  conclusively  show  that 
the  area  of  slavery  cannot,  must  not  be  extended. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs,] 
says  that  "  no  government  can  or  ought  to  stand, 
that  brings  its  power  in  hostility  to  the  property 
of  the  people;"  the  meaning  and  intendment  of 
which  is,  that  no  government  can  stand,  or  ought 
to  stand,  which  brings  its  power  into  hostility  to 
property  in  slaves,  which  the  gentleman  is  pleased 
to  estimate  at  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
which  is  estimating  every  negro,  old  and  young,  at 
$500  each,  in  my  estimation  more  than  double  what 
they  would  sell  for.  If  a  representative  government 
is  unjust,  oppressive,  unwise,  it  is  a  reason  why 
our  counsels  should  be  changed,  not  a  reason  for 
rebellion,  not  a  reason  why  the  government  should 
be  destroyed.  In  a  representative  government 
there  is  no  need  of  rebellion,  for  we  have  always 
the  peaceable  means  of  changing  counsels.  Let  us 
examine  this  sword  which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  brandishes  with  such  terrific  ardor:  has  it 
not  two  edges  ?  will  it  not  cut  North  as  well  as 
South?  Property  in  slaves  should  undoubtedly 
be  protected  where  it  constitutionally  and  of  right 
belongs — not  elsewhere. 

Free  labor  is  immeasurably  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  country;  landed  interest  ranks  next;  the 
inventive  genius  of  a  country  is  of  incalculable 
value; — slavery  impairs  to  a  great  extent  all  these 
interests.  The  machinery  and  manufacturing  skill 
of  a  country  are  wonderfully  vast  interests — they 
all  deserve  protection ;  and  the  apothegm  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  is  as  true  at  the  North  as  it 
is  at  the  South.  But  while  northern  property  and 
northern  interests  haye  been  forced  to  enact  the  part 
of  the  shuttlecock,  between  the  battledoors  in 
southern  hands,  slaves  and  slave  labor  are  better 
protected  than  any  other  property  in  the  world; 
and  they  pay  nothing  for  protection,  for  our  reve- 
nue is  derived  from  a  tariff  on  imported  goods, 
which  the  slave  neither  uses  or  consumes. 

The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  the  continental 
system  devised  by  the  great  Napoleon,  did  not 
protect  the  manufactures  of  continental   Europe 
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half  as  effectually  as  slave  property  is  protected  in 
the  United  States. 

We  exclude  all  slaves  from  abroad,  securing  to 
the  South  the  exclusive  right  to  supply  all  slave 
territory  with  slaves,  we  more  than  double  that 
territory  to  improve  the  market.  Extend  that 
"free  trade"  which  the  South  contends  for  in  most 
other  articles  of  commerce,  to  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  the  price  of  negroes  would  be  reduced  at 
least  one-half.  Then  southern  gentlemen  would 
begin  to  see  and  feel  and  know  the  necessity  of 
protection  to  at  least  one  kind  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, not  to  say  industry.  Property  vested  in 
slaves  is  not  only  directly  protected  by  the  total 
exclusion  of  slaves  from  abroad,  but  it  is  inciden- 
tally protected  by  the  full  and  ample  protection  of 
every  «ingle  thing  which  is  the  result  of  slave 
labor.  The  duty  on  imported  rice  is  20  per 
cent.;  on  sugar  30  per  cent.,  and  on  tobacco  40 
per  cent.  How  happy,  how  prosperous,  how 
rich  would  the  North  be,  if  the  results  of  her  free 
labor  were  thus  protected  !  We  also  protect  all 
these  interests  incidentally,  by  preventing  other 
parts  of  the  world  from  getting  their  supply  of 
slaves  from  Africa.  Is  any  one  so  green  as  to  sup- 
pose that  we  sustain  a  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  at 
the  expense  of  a  million  a  year,  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade,  out  of  any  love  for  the  black  man — out 
of  any  dislike  to,  or  any  abhorrence  of  the  slave 
trade?  Why,  sir,  southern  gentlemen  inform  us, 
that  the  slave  trade  with  Africa  is  the  best  kind  of 
slave  trade — that  the  black  man  is  improved  by  be- 
ing brought  from  Africa  to  America;  that  thus  he 
is  humanized,  civilized, christianized;  that  he  was 
a  slave  before;  that  by  changing  countries  he 
changes  a  heathen  for  a  christian  master.  Sir, 
our  domestic  slave  trade  is  orthodox,  because  it  is 
our  doxy.  The  slave  trade  between  Africa  and 
Brazil  is  heterodox,  because  it  is  Brazil's  doxy. 
Everybody  knows  that  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  are  the  great  staples  which  slave  labor 
produces;  everybody  also  knows  that  every  in- 
creased production  of  these  articles,  reduces  their 
price  by  the  well  known  rule  of  supply  and  demand. 
Brazil,  it  is  well  known,  could  and  would,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  slave  labor,  successfully  compete 
in  the  production  of  all  these  staples  with  any  other 
nation.  It  is  Brazil  that  purchases  the  greater  part 
of  the  negroes  that  are  smuggled  across  the  Atlan- 
tic from  Africa,  and  everybody  knows,  that  every 
negro  that  is  imported  into  Brazil,  goes  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  in 
that  fertile  region,  and  of  course  to  reduce  the  price 
of  those  articles  all  over  the  world.  The  million 
of  dollars  which  it  annually  costs  us  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  an  indi- 


rect bounty  on  the  price  of  the  slave  and  the  prod- 
uce of  his  labor. 

It  is  the  practice,  and  apparently  the  pleasure  of 
the  South,  continually  to  complain  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  North.  In  no  one  particular 
is  there  foundation  for  this  complaint,  except  in 
the  hesitation,  the  reluctance  of  the  North,  to  de- 
liver up  fugitive  slaves.  The  North  recognizeB 
the  constitutional  obligation,  regrets  the  existence 
of  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  avers  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  law  are  in  full  vigor  to  punish  the 
offender.  Still,  when  the  fathers  of  the  Republic 
characterized  slavery  as  a  great  evil,  moral  and 
political — when  we  by  our  laws  pronounce  the 
dealing  in  slaves  on  the  high  seas  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  piracy,  and  punish  the 
crime  with  death,  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
some  apology  (not  a  justification,)  for  the  senti- 
ment, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  practice,  of  hes- 
itating to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves. 

The  existence  of  slavery  is  against  the  genius  of 
our  Constitution,  and  its  toleration  is  an  excep- 
tion, not  a  rule.  All  the  slaveholding  territory 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contem- 
plated, at  the  time  of  adopting  the  Constitution, 
is  embraced  in  the  States  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  containing 
432,002  square  miles.  There  have  been  added 
to  that,  of  slave  territory,  over  500,000  square 
miles;  and  this  addition  is  worth  more,  for  any 
purpose  of  national  greatness,  than  all  the  land 
northward  of  it  to  the  pole.  This  adde-l  slave 
territory  is  here  with  its  slave  representation, 
and  yet  gentlemen  complain  of  the  encroachment 
— the  aggressions  of  the  North  ' ! 

1  look  upon  the  toleration  of  a  slave  represent- 
ation in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  itself— nothing  in  the  intend- 
ment of  its  makers — that  would  warrant  a  slave 
representation  there.  I  put  it  to  the  consciences  of 
southern  gentlemen  to  say  whether  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  would  have  tolerated  the  idea  of 
the  enlargement,  much  more  the  doubling  the 
area  of  slavery,  and  the  yielding  to  that  great  ter- 
ritory a  representation  of  goods  and  chattels.  And 
on  the  ground  of  constitutionality  as  well  as 
expediency,  I  resist  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
slavery. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated 
a  termination  of  slavery;  they  apprehended  no 
danger  from  its  being  "  hedged  in,  girdled  round, 
pent  up,"  as  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  style  it.  In 
our  folly  we  have  enlarged,  more  than  doubled, 
its  area;  and  now,  gentlemen  complain  of  encroach- 
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ment.  Let  us  not  hereafter  criticise  the  wolf  that, 
disturbing  the  water  of  the  brook  up  stream,  com- 
plained of  the  lamb  who  ventured  'to  drink  below 
him. 

It  was  not  till  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and 
the  exclusion  of  slaves  from  abroad,  that  the  South 
began  to  doat  on  the  institution;  it  is  the  almighty 
dollar  which  has  changed  the  opinions  of  men. 
Slaves  are  now  a  profitable  kind  of  stock  to  raise 
for  sale,  and  the  South  have  the  exclusive  control 
of  this  market,  and  the  more  the  market  is  en- 
larged, the  greater  the  price  of  the  slave. 

Much  is  said  about  the  Missouri  compromise, 
as  though  there  was  something  more  sacred  and 
binding  in  that  than  in  ordinary  laws.  Still, 
when  it  suited  the  convenience,of  the  slave  power, 
a  tract  of  country  larger  than  some  States  in  this 
Union  was  abstracted  from  the  territory  solemnly 
declared  to  be  free  and  added  to  Missouri.  The 
South  sees  nothing  wrong,  nothing  aggressive  in 
this. 

There  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  South,  nothing 
wrong,  nothing  aggressive,  when  the  freemen  of 
the  North  are  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  some- 
times sold  for  slaves,  because  it  has  pleased  God 
to  bestow  upon  them  a  skin  not  quite  so  white  as 
ours. 

TheSout'1  does  not  dream  that  it  is  wrong  to  deny 
the  right  of  legal  investigation  to  ascertain  whether 
her  laws  are  constitutional  or  not.  It  is  only  one 
of  her  lion  like  vices,  that  the  freeman  is  seized 
and  imprisoned,  the  laws  nullified,  and  the  mes- 
senger that  is  sent  to  inquire  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  proceedings,  hustled  out  of  the  State  by  a 
mob. 

Let  it  cease  to  be  profitable  to  raise  slaves,  and 
the  opinions  of  men  would  change;  but  it  is  profit- 
able, and  the  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery  in- 
creases that  profit,  and  out  of  that  has  grown  the 
insatiable  lust  of  conquest. 

The  deadly  and  expensive  war  with  the  Florida 
Indians,  the  Texas  conspiracy,  the  annexation  of 
that  territory  and  the  consequent  war  with  Mexico, 
are  all  attributable  to  the  same  cause. 

The  slave  power  that  had  acquired  Texas  and 
Florida,  had  also  marked  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia for  its  own;  but  "  the  gods  sit  up  aloft,  and 
laugh  at  the  calculations  of  mortals."  The  South, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  not  for  the  want  of 
ready  wit  arid  untiring  industry,  is  defeated  by 
circumstances,  which  southern  forecast  could  not 
foresee  or  southern  ingenuity  prevent. 

The  South,  that  has  added  over  five  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  to  the  area  of  slavery, 
charges  the  North  with  all  manner  of  encroach- 
ments and  aggressions;  insists  that  the  question 


shall  be  settled  now  at  the  tap  of  the  drum;  insists 
that  the  North  shall  give  bail  for  her  future  good 
conduct,  or  she  will  "  devote  all  she  has,  and  all 
she  is,"  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  by  vio- 
lence, even  to  the  division  of  the  Union. 

What  else  mean  the  expressions — first  "  pure 
then  peaceable" — "  millions  for  defence,  not  a  cent 
for  tribute'' — "our  fathers  acquired  liberty  by  the 
sword,  and  at  every  hazard  we  will  maintain  it?" 
Everybody  knows  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
a  Territory  or  State,  excludes,  effectually  excludes 
all  white  laboring  men:  their  ability  to  labor  is 
their  property,  perhaps  all  their  property.  We 
buy,  or  annex,  or  conquer  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  on  some  corner, 
some  little  patch  of  which  slavery  exists,  a  few 
thousand;  and  the  whole  five  hundred  arid  fifty 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory  is  declared  slave 
territory,  and  every  free  white  laboring  man  effect- 
ually excluded  therefrom. 

Southern  gentlemen  discover  nothing  wrong, 
nothing  aggressive  in  this.  The  foreigner,  the 
poor  white  man,  and  the  discharged  soldier,  the 
land  speculator,  all,  all  shun  that  slaveholding  ter- 
ritory aa  they  would  the  plague;  but  southern 
gentlemen  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  cause  or  its 
consequences, — no  matter  if  the  white  man  is  ex- 
cluded there  is  more  room  for  slaves  !  There  are 
fewer  candidates  for  office,  better  chance  to  main- 
tain the  southern  oligarchy. 

No  matter  if  the  price  of  land  is  degraded,  the 
slaveholder  is  the  chief  purchaser,  and  the  cheaper 
the  land  the  better  for  him;  but  when  a  territory 
that  is  free,  a  territory  that  no  slave's  foot  presses, 
is  acquired,  that  must  and  shall  be  slave  territory, 
now  and  at  the  tap  of  the  drum,  and  the  North 
must  give  bail  that  it  shall  remain  so,  or  the  chiv- 
alric  South  "will  devote  all  she  has  and  all  she  is  to 
the  division  of  the  Union." 

But,  it  is  said  we  insult  the  South  by  calling 
slavery  hard  names.  I  have  not  time  to  enumer- 
ate what  the  leading  men  of  the  South  say  of 
slavery;  certain  it  is  that  the  North  cannot  have 
stigmatized  it  by  harder  names,  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  downwards.  Our  statute 
book  styles  it  piracy  when  carried  on  with  Africa, 
and  every  year  we  expend  large  sums  and  sustain 
a  fleet  on  the  African  coast  to  suppress  it. 

Have  gentlemen  forgotten  the  opinions  which 
their  great  men  have  entertained  and  expressed 
as  to  this  institution — the  Jeffersons,  Madisons, 
Masons,  Rutledges,  Pinkneys,  and  the  father  of 
his  country,  the  great  Washington  himself?  Will 
gentlemen,  who  boast  of  being  "  the  sons  of  the 
Presidents,"  vindicate  their  legitimacy  by  denoun- 
cing, scoffing,  vituperating  against  the  sentiments 
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of  those  very  Presidents  whose  children  they  claim 
to  be  ? 

The  object  of  the  South  is  manifest — she  is  de- 
termined to  rule  this  nation  in  ail  time  to  come. 
She  looks  to  future  conquests  as  the  means;  hence 
her  anxiety  to  touch  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gila, 
in  all  their  extended  length — for  the  slave  power  is 
as  expansive  as  steam,  and  claims  all  it  touches  or 
points  towards.  The  iron  hand  of  Russia,  which 
on  the  Turkish  frontier  eternally  points  toward  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  equivocal  inscription,  "  This 
is  the  icay  to  Constantinople,"  is  not  more  indicative 
of  the  designs  of  the  Czar. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hilliard] 
speaks  of  the  "future  conquests  of  the  South;" 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Clingman,]  who  claims  to  exercis".  a  controlling 
influence,  and  who  seems  to  speak  for  the  whole 
South,  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  after  the 
next  presidential  election  we  shall  get  (he  does  not 
add,  by  hook  or  by  crook)  all  that  part  of  Mexico 
that  lies  east  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  messenger  of 
peace  forgets  his  glad  tidings,  the  politician  his 
craft — both  combine  to  get  the  free  territory  of 
Mexico,  or  to  enlarge  the  area  of  slavery.  "They 
snuff  the  battle  afar  off,  and  are  glad."  Now,  for 
this  very  reason,  I  insist  that  Texas  shall  not 
touch  Mexico,  if  we  can  lawfully  prevent  it,  and 
that  there  shall  be,  if  we  can  legally  have  it,  at 
least  a  belt  around  that  devoted  Republic,  known, 
claimed,  and  acknowledged  to  be  free,  a  non- 
conductor of  slavery. 

Render  unto  Texas  and  Slavery  the  things  that 
are  theirs,  and  unto  Liberty  the  things  that  are 
hers — and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  this  lust  of 
conquest  be  subdued.  The  South  alleges  as  a 
cause  of  complaint,  that  the  South  bears  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  taxes,  and  that  the  revenues, 
when  collected,  are  dispensed  almost  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  North.  It  is  a  bold  assertion, 
unsustained  by  proof;  and  if  true,  and,  as  is  alleged, 
the  result  of  unequal  legislation,  it  is  southern  le- 
gislation; for  the  periods  when  northern  policy  has 
prevailed  have,  "like  angels  visits,  been  few  and 
far  between."  Of  the  sixty-one  years  that  we  have 
had  Presidents  under  the  Constitution,  only  twelve 
years  have  we  had  northern  Presidents,  and  four 
of  those  twelve  should  not  be  counted,  for  it  was  a 
northern  man  with  southern  principles  that  occu- 
pied the  presidential  chair — the  North  owned  the 
body  of  that  President — the  South  the  soul;  and 
when  that  President  dared  to  say  that  his  soul  was 
his  own,  the  chivalry  of  the  South  "  nullified  him 
body  and  soul" — (hisDemocraticsoul  I  mean.) 

Our  revenue  is  almost  exclusively  derived  from 
duties  on   imported  articles;  and  certainly  those 


that  do  not  consume  or  use  those  articles,  do  not 
pay  the  duties.  Over  one-third  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation in  the  slave  States  are  slaves,  that 
use  a  very  small  amount  of  imported  articles. 
I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  truth  could  be  arrived  at, 
that  the  people  of  the  North  use  of  imported  arti- 
cles at  least  a  third  more  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  than  the  people  of  the  South.  As  an 
example,  we  import  every  year  over  $20,000,000 
worth  of  silks,  and  their  compounds,  upon  which 
the  slave  pays  no  tax,  or  his  master  for  him;  for 
fabrics  of  silk  are  not  used  by  the  slave.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  "  Blue  Book"  for  the  sixty  years 
past,  would  not  be  a  very  interesting  study  for 
those  who  contend  that  the  revenues  of  this  nation 
have  been  dispensed  for  the  benefit  of  the  North. 
Why,  sir,  in  presidential  salaries  alone,  the  South 
has  a  million  of  dollars  the  advantage  of  the  North. 
Do  the  South,  when  they  make  this  charge,  re- 
member the  Florida  war  and  its  expenses  ? — a  war 
waged  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  South.  Do 
the  South  remember  the  millions  we  have  paid  for 
the  removal  of  the  Indians,  and  expenses  connected 
with  their  removal — removals  rendered  necessary 
by  the  proximity  of  slavery  ?  The  South  involved 
us  in  the  Mexican  war.  For  what  purpose  was 
that  war  waged  ? — to  advance  whose  interests  were 
the  untold  millions  of  money  that  it  cost  expended  ? 

But,  say  the  gentlemen  from  the  South,  "  You 
pen  us  up;  you  girdle  us  round  with  free  territory. " 
The  South,  that  has  more  than  doubled  the  area 
of  slavery,  which  neither  the  North  or  the  South 
expected  was  to  be  extended — the  South,  which 
has  added  over  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
to  the  area  of  slave  territory,  worth  more  than  all 
that  lies  north  of  it,  all  the  way  to  the  pole — talk 
of  being  girdled  around  and  pent  up,  restricted  and 
restrained  in  its  boundaries! — really,  the  demands 
of  the  South  are  insatiable — her  tax  on  our  cred- 
ulity beyond  endurance. 

But,  say  the  South,  "The  immense  territory 
'  which  is  already  yielded  to  slavery,  will,  after  a 
'  time,  be  insufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabit' 
'  ants,  and  they  must  perish  for  want,  or  from  collis- 
'  ions  behveen  the  races."  That  in  hotntyfive  years 
the  slaves  will  number  seven  or  eight  millions,  and 
in  fifty  years  about  fifteen  millions.  That  is,  the 
slaves  double  in  twenty-five  years.  Thus  ">asons 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Cling- 
man.] Let  us  follow  out  this  reasoning.  Fifteen 
millions  in  A.  D.  1900,  thirty  millions  in  1925, 
and  sixty  millions  in  1950.  According  to  the 
reasoning  of  the  gentleman,  there  will  be  a  popula- 
tion of  sixty  millions  of  these  black  men,  that 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  barbarism — 
beings  who,   according  to  the  opinion  of  states- 
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men  in  the  other  wing  of  this  Capitol,  are  the  con- 
necting-link between  man  and  the  brute — men  who 
never  have,  and  never  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves — and  now  it  is  said  that  all  forecast 
must  cease;  and  we  must  shut  our  eyes  on  this 
inevitable,  this  overshadowing  evil. 

It  is  admitted,  then,  that  slavery  may  become  a 
great  and  overshadowing  evil;  "that  in  time  the 
'vast  and  fertile  territory  which  has  been  yielded 
'to  it  will  be  insufficient  for  its  subsistence;  that 
'  the  slave  and  his  master  must  ultimately  perish 
•from  want  or  collision  between  the  races."  Pre- 
cious confession  !  And  the  panacea  for  this  great 
plague  is  to  extend  the  disease,  to  innoculate  for 
the  cholera. 

Would  it  be  a  wise  father  who  should  say  to  his 
sons,  Our  old  farm,  by  the  use  of  foul  seed  and 
slack  farming,  is  at  least  one-third  covered  with 
tares  and  Canada  thistles;  there  is  danger  that 
these  noxious  weeds  will  in  a  few  years  choke  out 
all  the  salutary  plants;  but  we  have  a  new  farm — 
a  virgin  soil — where  a  tare,  or  a  thistle,  or  a  tory 
weed,  or  a  beggar's  louse,  does  not  grow:  comr, 
let  us  transplant  our  noxious  weeds  there? 

If  I  were  one  of  that  old  gentleman's  sons  I 
shou'd  advise  him  to  keep  his  Canada  thistles  at 
home,  on  his  old  farm.  Man's  is  an  ephemeral 
existence,  but  a  nation  never  dies,  and  our  hope 
and  trust  and  prayer  is,  that  our  Republic  and  her 
union  may  be  perpetual.  But  if  it  be,  as  gentle- 
men aver,  that  slavery  will  in  a  few  years  become 
a  great  curse,  an  overshadowing  evil,  its  extension 
into  the  territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico 
will  only  delay  its  final  denouement;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 

Is  it  statesmanlike,  is  it  patriotic,  is  it  humane,  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  ruin  on  territories  now  free,  not  to 
cure,  to  alleviate,  and  only  temporarily  to  alleviate 
our  present  calamity?  Cannot  the  wise,  the  learned, 
the  patriotic,  the  chivalrous  South  prescribe 
some  oiher  mode  of  avoiding  the  impending  dan- 
ger ?  The  evil,  if  an  evil,  is  hers,  and  to  her  alone 
it  belongs  to  devise  the  remedy.  A  dissolution  of 
the  Union  will  not  effect  the  cure,  for  in  that  event 
she  would  hardly  force  slavery  on  the  new  territo- 
ries, and  in  her  attempt  to  conquer  Cuba  or  Mexico 
she  mi<jht  find  a  lion  in  her  way ! 

But  it  is  said  that  the  removal  of  slaves  into  the 
new  territories  does  not  increase  their  number;  and 
a  statesman  distinguished  for  the  brevity  of  his 
"  letter  to  the  Chicago  Convention,"  a  statesman 
unhappy  in  that  "noise  and  confusion"  which 
prevented  him  from  informing  the  good  people  of 
Cleveland  how  devoted  he  was  to  the  improvement 
of  western  rivers  and  harbors,  says  in  his  "Nich- 
olson letter,"  that  it  does  not  increase  the  number 


of  slaves  to  remove  them  from  their  present  abode. 
It  is  also  equally  true,  that  the  removal  of  trees 
from  the  nursery  does  not  increase  the  number  of 
trees;  but  if  the  question  should  be  propounded  to 
that  learned  statesman,  whether  the  setting  the  said 
tree3  at  suitable  distances  in  a  fertile  soil  would  not 
mightily  increase  the  quantity  of  fruit,  the  noise  and 
confusion  would,  I  fear,  prevent  our  hearing  a  sat- 
isfactory answer.  We  are  told  that  it  is  all  a  quar- 
rel about  goat's  wool;  that  slavery  cannot  extend 
to  New  Mexico  and  California;  that  all  nature  for- 
bids it,  and  that  it  is  only  to  save  the  point  of 
honor  that  the  South  resists  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  those  territories.  That  is,  the  South  is  so 
attached  to  the  honor  of  introducing  slaves  into 
those  territories,  though  she  never  expects  to  carry 
a  slave  there,  that  she  will  block  the  wheels  of 
Government  if  we  attempt  to  exclude  slavery,  and 
divide  the  Union  if  we  succeed !  Divide  the 
Union  on  a  useless,  senseless  point  of  honor ! 
Southern  honor  and  southern  profit  have  usually 
cantered  together.  This  portion  of  the  argument 
is  no  doubt  intended  for  those  who  think  that  sor- 
did calculations,  the  love  of  money  and  office,  have 
no  influence  oft  the  high-toned  chivalric  aristoc- 
racy of  the  South — "  the  sons  of  the  Presidents." 

If  it  be  all  a  question  about  goat's  wool,  why 
did  our  wise  forefathers,  who  all  looked  upon  sla- 
very as  a  great  moral  and  political  evil,  exclude 
slavery  north  of  the  Ohio  ?  Why  did  the  South 
contend,  as  for  life,  that  Missouri  should  be  a 
slave  State  ?  If  it  be  all  a  quarrel  about  goat's 
wool,  why  is  it  that  Missouri  has  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  slaves?  Missouri  is  north  of  the 
compromise  line,  and  far  north  of  almost  all  the 
territory  of  California  and  New  Mexico.  If  it  be  all 
a  quarrel  about  goal's  wool,  why  is  it  that  the  great 
statesman  of  South  Carolina,  whose  death  the 
whole  nation  mourns,  complains  of  the  act  of  1787 
as  an  act  of  aggression  ? 

But  the  witnesses  are  inconsistent.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Clingman,] 
who  claims  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  in  this 
whole  matter,  says  that,  except  for  anti-slavery 
agitation,  "  southern  slaveholders  would  have 
'carried  their  negroes  into  the  mines  of  California 
'  in  such  numbers  that  they  would  have  made  that 
'territory  a  slave  State."  In  which  event,  the 
slaveholder  would  have  had  all  the  gold  digging  to 
himself;  for  no  decent  white  man  will  dig  even 
gold  by  the  side  of  a  slave. 

The  vices  of  the  North  are  garnered  up  and  pre- 
sented to  us  as  the  necessary  result  of  our  free 
institutions;  and  it  is  alleged  that  even  the  diffu- 
sion of  literature  extends  vice;  that  our  vices  are 
of  a  low  order,  and  that  we  at  the  North  are  a  kind 
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of  pelty-Iarceny  race  of  rascals;  and  we  are  culled 
robbers,  and  pirates,  and  all  manner  of  hard 
names,  while  the  lordly,  the  chivalric  South,  have 
only  such  vices  as  properly  belong  to  "  sons  of 
the  Presidents."  Their  vices,  say  they,  are  not 
the  vices  of  the  reptile;  their  vices  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  lion,  which  beast — southern  gen- 
tlemen will  permit  me  to  extend  the  parallel — has 
the  rare  talent  of  lashing  himself  into  a  great  rage 
with  his  own  tail.  Alas!  there  are  vices,  and 
follies,  and  pauperism  enough  at  the  North,  but  1 
never  before  heard  them  ascribed  to  our  schools 
and  our  free  institutions.  It  is  a  great  slander 
upon  the  North — it  is  a  poisoned  arrow  wantonly 
twanged  from  the  bow  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
to  wound  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  people  of 
the  North  are  as  virtuous,  as  free  from  pauperism 
and  crime,  as  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
They  have  some  humble,  some  plebeian  virtues, 
they  usually  pay  their  individual  debts,  and  they 
have  not,  as  yet,  adopted  the  lordl}  ,  lion-like  vice 
of  repudiating  their  debts  as  States. 

The  foreign  emigration  is  immense.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  emigrant  is  poor.  He  is  often  igno- 
rant, and  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  paupers  and 
felons  are  thrust  on  our  shores;  the  more  destitute 
and  vicious  usually  linger  near  the  place  of  land- 
ing— they  are  too  poor  to  remove.  Is  it  generous, 
is  it  just,  to  ascribe  this  pauperism  and  vice  to  our 
schools,  to  our  freedom  from  slavery  ? 

Do  southern  gentlemen  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  to  cure  this  vice  and  pauperism  ? 
to  discard  our  system  of  universal  education,  and 
ingraft  slavery  in  its  room?  But,  sir,  I  do  not 
admit,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  more  pauper- 
ism and  vice  at  the  North  than  at  the  South.  Give 
us  the  statistics,  and  let  it  be  of  the  crimes  com- 
muted, not  of  those  punished,  alone.  We,  have  one 
code  of  laws;  the  South  have  four  under  which 
she  inflicts  punishment.  She  only  records  those 
which  are  punished  under  the  code  of  statute  and 
common  law,  common  to  us  both.  There  is  the 
code  of  honor,  and  there  is  the  code  of  Judge 
Lynch,  and  there  is  the  patriarchal  code,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  master  inflicts  punishment  on  his 
slaves.  One-third  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
South,  when  it  perpetrates  crimes  of  a  low  order, 
is  only  punished  by  the  master.  Render  a  fair 
account  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  and  punished 
under  all  these  four  codes,  and  I  think  the  South 
would  gain  very  little  by  comparison  with  the 
North. 

But,  says  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Clingman,]  we  are  richer  and  happier  than 
the  North.  Happiness  and  security  to  person  and 
property  are  nearly  allied.    The  gentleman  has  de- 


picted in  melancholy  colors  the  losses  which  the 
South  every  day  sustains  by  the  loss  of  slaves. 
The  physical  power  is  in  ignorant  hands,  its  in- 
terests are  to  some  extent  adverse  to  yours  in  peace 
and  war.  You  have  in  one  city  of  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  a  civic  guard,  which  costs  annu- 
ally $21,000;  and  one  of  your  own  statesmen  has 
said,  that  every  alarm-bell  makes  every  mother 
hug  her  infant  closer  to  her  bosom. 

Happiness  is  in  some  degree  a  matter  of  taste. 
Tf  the  gentleman  derives  happiness  from  these 
sources,  it  is  not  for  us  at  the  North  to  complain. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  avers  that 
the  people  of  the  South  are  richer  than  at  the 
North;  which  is  in  effect  saying,  that  where  only 
half  the  population  work,  and  that  half  unwillingly 
and  unskilfully,  that  great  riches  flow  from  such 
a  source.  This  supposition  being  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  never  lie,  I  withhold  my 
credence. 

In  this,  too,  the  South  is  inconsistent:  when,  a 
few  years  since,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  South 
to  inflict  upon  us  a  tariff  which  brought  ruin  to 
our  doors,  a  tariff  that  made  every  foreigner  laugh 
at  his  own  good  fortune  and  at  our  folly,  the 
South  taunted  us  with  our  wealth,  our  gorgeous 
palace3,  our  splendid  equipages,  our  plate,  our 
banking  capital;  we  were  then  the  merchant  prin- 
ces, and  the  cotton  kings !  Now,  when  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  South  to  stock  a  great  empire  with 
men  who  have  "  not  yet  arrived  to  the  dignity  of 
barbarians,"  the  note  is  changed,  and  we  are  in- 
structed in  the  profits  of  slavery  !.  The  profits  of 
slavery  must  be  great  if  it  can  lose  so  great  an 
amount  annually  in  slaves,  bear  almost  exclusively 
the  burden  of  sustaining  the  Government,  and  still 
have  such  vast  sums  left.  We  are  happy  to  hear 
that  the  South  is  rich,  and  out  of  that  abundance 
it  is  to  be  hoped  her  States  will  pay  their  debts — 
that  repudiation  will  cease  to  be  one  of  her  lion- 
like vices. 

In  this  theory  of  the  wealth  of  the  South,  the 
gentleman  has  adopted  his  theory,  and  in  casting 
about  for  proof  has  befogged  himself — he  is  be- 
trayed by  the  glare  of  false  science  which  leads  to 
bewilder  and  dazzles  to  blind. 

Everybody  knows  that  land  of  equal  fertility  is 
worth  twice  as  much  in  the  free  as  in  the  slave 
Sta'tes.  Does  not  everybody  know  that  the  teams, 
the  wagons,  harness,  the  whole  equipage  of  the 
farm,  and  the  domestic  animals,  are  superior  at  the 
North  ?  that  the  rigor  of  our  climate,  as  well  as 
the  pride  of  our  people,  compels  us  to  build  and 
furnish  our  houses  more  expensively  ?  Does  the 
gentleman  reckon  our  banking  capital,  our  money 
at  interest,  our  shipping— ah !  the  shipping  of  whicjj 
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the  gentleman  lugubriously  complains  that  the 
South  has  none?  Does  he  count  our  railroads, 
canals,  and  aqueducts,  our  institutions  to  alleviate 
the  wants  of  the  sick,  the  insane,  the  deaf  and  the 
blind?  Does  he  count  our  colleges  and  schools, 
and  the  funds  that  sustain  them  ?  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  State  of  New  York  alone  has  done  more 
for  the  cause  of  universal  education,  more  for  the 
cause  of  internal  improvements,  than  all  the  slave 
States  combined.  The  reason  is  obvious:  her 
councils  are  wise,  patriotic,  generous;  her  sons  and 
daughters  are  industrious,  and  that  industry  is 
sharpened  by  science  and  genius. 

What  noble  presents !  what  munificent  dona- 
tions ha3  the  North  given  to  the  South  !  Your 
cotton  would  have  been  almost  valueless,  except 
for  the  invention  of  my  countryman,  Whitney; 
and  I  will  not  stop  to  complain  how  poorly  the 
South  paid  him  for  his  invention,  always  except- 
ing the  good  old  North  State,  so  ably  represented 
by  the  gentleman  upon  my  right,  the  gallant 
Stanly,  the  Bayard  of  the  South,  the  intrepid 
statesman,  who  rises  above  sectional  partialities — 
his  State  always  does  its  duty.  Your  noble  rivers 
have  derived  more  than  three-quarters  of  their 
value  from  the  invention  of  Fulton,  and  that  in- 
vention was  father  to  the  locomotive  on  the  rail- 
road. Your  houses  are  preserved  from  lightning 
by  the  invention  of  Franklin — Ccelo  eripuitque  fid- 
men  sceptrumque  tyrannis.. 

The  South  aided  in  wresting  the  sceptre  from  the 
tyrant.  To  the  North  alone  belongs  the  glory  of 
wresting  from  Jupiter  his  bolt.  To  the  North  the 
South  owes  the  first  and  best  implement  of  agri- 
culture— the  iron  plow.  Why,  sir,  old  Virginia 
would  have  done  all  her  thrashing  with  the  flail, 
and  would  have  struck  fire  with  flint,  steel,  and 
tinderbox  to  the  end  of  time,  except  for  northern 
ingenuity.  What  offerings,  what  inventions  does 
the  South  bring  in  return  ?  Multitudes  of  abstrac- 
tions !  It  is  predicted  that  a  certain  southern  State 
will  die  of  an  abstraction.  The  wild  sage  and  the 
gloomy  artemisia  are  not  more  indigenous  on  the 
barren  sands  of  the  West,  the  deserta  Americana, 
than  are  abstractions  in  the  sunny  South. 

She  invents  a  bank;  and  when  our  people  have 
thereby  a  good  currency,  and  the  stock  is  above 
par,  she  invents  that  the  bank  is  unconstitutional, 
and  ruins  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  thousands. 
She  invents  an  embargo,  destroys  all  our  com- 
merce, and  not  long  after  invents  that  restrictions 
on  commerce  are  unconstitutional.  She  invents  a 
tariff  for  protection,  invents  minimum  duties,  and 
then  invents  that  the  tariff"  is  unconstitutional,  and 
invents  the  doctrine  of  nullification  to  get  rid  of  her 
own  invention.     She  invents  the  doctrine  that  one 


of  the  greatest  curses  inflicted  upon  us  by  the 
mother  country  was  the  introduction  of  slaves. 
Again  she  invents  that  it  is  about  the  most  profita- 
ble and  praiseworthy  business  the  sun  ever  shown 
on.  She  would  peril  "  life,  fortune,  and  sacred 
honor"  to  put  down  slavery  in  1777;  in  the  year 
of  grace  1850,  she  will  "  devote  all  she  has  and  all 
she  is"  in  the  cause  of  slavery. 

These  are  the  gifts  of  the  South !  These  her 
jewels !  She  requires  to  make  only  one  more  in- 
vention, and  that  is,  that  in  a  representative  Gov- 
ernment a  minority  shall  rule  !  And  that  invention 
is  already  begun. 

The  South  continually  complains  of  the  gains 
that  the  North  make  out  of  southern  commerce, 
and  rates  it  at  many  millions  annually.  This 
seems  to  me  the  most  childish  complaint  that 
ever  was  invented.  The  commerce  between  the 
North  and  South  is  free,  and  mutually  advantage- 
ous. If  the  South  wishes  to  transport  our  produce 
or  her  own,  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  she 
must  work  as  well  and  as  cheap  as  we  do;  she  is 
at  liberty  to  build  ships  and  man  them;  she  can  be 
her  own  agent,  and  shipper,  and  factor.  She 
need  not  employ  us;  she  would  not  if  it  were  not 
for  her  interest,  and  in  the  event  of  a  division  she 
would  still  follow  her  own  interests,  and  employ 
those  who  would  work  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 

Do  gentlemen  begrudge  us  the  reward  of  honest 
industry?  Is  not  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire? 
Do  you  want  to  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn?  You  may  at  the  South, 
but  at  the  North  you  must  pay  the  man  that  works 
for  you,  no  matter  whether  white  or  black. 

If  the  labor  at  the  South  were  done  by  free  white 
men,  labor  would  be  honorable,  your  workmen 
would  be  ingenious,  enterprising.  You  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  them  only  for  their  labor.  You 
now  have  to  pay  for  the  labor  and  for  the  dis- 
grace of  working ! 

The  amount  of  the  whole  matter  is,  one  half  of 
the  physical  force  of  the  South  exists  in  an  inferior 
race,  and  that  race  crushed  down  by  the  impress 
of  slavery;  it  is  the  black  man's  only  heritage,  and 
has  been  for  thousands  of  years,  and  you  wonder 
why  he  don't  build  ships  and  man  them.  You 
are  amazed  that  a  country  where  all  are  free,  all 
educated,  all  emulous  and  enterprising,  all  stimu- 
lated by  the  brightest  hopes,  and  often  cheered  on 
by  the  highest  rewards,  should  outstrip  a  nation 
where  the  laborer  is  a  slave  !  Knowledge  is  better 
than  strength,  and  hence  the  horse  receives  the  bit 
and  we  ride.  Causes  will  have  their  effect;  even 
the  South,  with  all  her  abstractions,  cannot  cir- 
cumvent God. 
The  South  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
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state  of  society  at  the  South  and  North,  always  to 
the  advantage  of  the  South.  Forbearing  to  dis- 
cus.3  the  elements  of  "good  society,"  or  the  pro- 
priety of  various  tastes,  I  am  content  to  say  that 
in  the  selection  of  his  house  or  its  furniture,  his 
horses  and  his  coach,  the  taste  of  the  North  and 
the  South  is  much  the  same.  We  are  both  pleased 
with  the  same  architecture,  statuaiy,  and  painting; 
we  both  gaze  with  similar  delight  on  the  same 
landscape,  and  we  are  both  alike  enchanted  by  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds;  but  when  we  determine 
who  shall  till  our  fields,  minister  to  our  personal 
wants,  who  shall  be  the  companions  and  nurses  of 
our  children,  we  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles. 

The  rude  attacks  on  the  North  seemed  to  de- 
serve a  reply.  I  have  replied  plainly,  directly — 
the  short  time  allowed  excludes  all  circumlocution, 
all  softening  of  ideas  by  the  drapery  of  language. 

The  land  of  my  birth,  and  her  institutions,  and 
character,  have  been  needlessly,  wantonly  assailed. 
Our  common  hope,  and  strength,  and  glory,  have 
been  attacked,  and  the  language  of  disunion  and 
treason  are  familiar  as  household  words — at  a 
time,  too,  when  liberty  looks  to  our  united  country 
as  her  only  refuge.  I  have  examined  faithfully 
the  rights  and  the  interests  of  both  sections  of  the 
country,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  is,  and  of  right 
ought  to  remain, free! 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  California  is  here 
with  her  constitution,  claiming  rights  that  are  se- 
cured to  her  by  treaty,  and  am  at  all  times  ready 
to  welcome  her  to  our  Union  without  the  abridg- 
ment of  an  acre  of  her  extended  boundaries.  This 
conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  preceding  remarks, 
which,  briefly  summed  up,  amount  to  this:  That 
slavery  is  a  violation  of  that  great  and  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  liberty — equality  of  rights;  that 
it  brings  reproach  on  us  as  a  nation;  that  it  re- 
duces the  price  of  land;  that  it  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  education  to  be  universally  diffused  even 
amongst  the  whites;  that  it  is  the  dearest  and 
worst  labor  in  the  world;  that  political  power  is 
predicated  on  it;  that  it  impairs  national  strength; 
that  it  begets  an  inordinate  lust  of  conquest.  Who 
does  notknow  that  the  late  administration  involved 
us  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  needlessly,  wantonly, 
unconstitutionally,  and  that  its  object  was  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  slaves  and  to  increase  the  polit- 
ical power  of  the  South?  That  to  accomplish  this 
object  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended:  on  that  black  altar  we  have  sacri- 
ficed thirty  thousand  lives.  For  that  cause  the 
Lincolns,  the  Websters,  the  Clays,  the  McKees, 
the  Kirbys,  the  Worths,  the  Butlers,  the  future 
hopes  of  the  country,  its  pride  and  its  prop,  have  ; 


laid  down  their  lives.  To  cap  the  climax  of  our 
punishment,  when  the  war  is  ended,  when  the  bat- 
tle is  fought  and  the  victory  won,  we  are  here  in 
angry  debate  threatening  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union — the  division  of  that  empire  we  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much  to  enlarge. 

Alas,  what  madness  has  seized  us!  and  are  we 
made  mad  preparatory  to  destruction?  I  trust  not. 
I  have  confidence  in  the  strength  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  carry  us  through  this  trial.  There  is  a 
providence,  a  fate,  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations. 
It  is  an  omen  and  a  reality  in  our  favor  that  in  these 
troublous  times  we  have  in  our  Chief  Magistrate 
a  great  and  a  good  man,  not  less  distinguished  for 
his  civic  virtues  than  his  military  renown — firm  as  a 
rock,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  his  great  heart  en- 
tertains no  sectional  partialities.  I  trust  in  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  those  who  sent  us  here, 
and  above  all,  as  did  our  Whig  ancestors,  we 
hope  in  God.  How  can  we  divide?  Where?  For 
what  purpose  ?  Our  past  sufferings  and  glories, 
our  present  interests  and  future  hopes,  are  all  inex- 
tricably intertwined. 

Let  us  leave  this  scene  of  excitement,  and  warm 
our  patriotism  by  passing  in  review  our  pictorial 
history  which  adorns  these  walls. 

The  painter  has  displayed  the  triumph  of  sci- 
ence in  the  discovery  of  the  better  half  of  the 
world  !  Columbus  is  landing,  and  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers are  kneeling,  kissing  their  new  discovered 
mother,  Earth. 

The  Pilgrims  are  embarking !  That  brave  little 
band  haveabandoned  home,  and  friends,  and  coun- 
try. They  seek  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  on  a  dis- 
tant and  inhospitable  shore.  See  how  they  appeal 
to  the  ever-living  God  for  his  blessing  !  Little  did 
they  dream  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  empire 
they  were  about  to  found.  Virginia,  in  all  her 
youth  and  beauty,  is  teaching  the  religion  of 
peace  to  the  red  man;  the  lovely  Indian  maiden  is 
baptized.  Little  did  Virginia  then  anticipate  that 
she  should  become  the  centre  of  a  great  empire — 
the  sun  around  which  thirty  planets  should  revolve 
in  heavenly  harmony,  and  admit  that  she  was,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  the  mother  of  Presidents. 

Our  wise  forefathers  are  deliberating  about  a 
separation  from  the  mother  country,  because, 
amongst  other  wrongs,  she  has  inflicted  the  curse 
of  slavery  on  them. 

The  faithful  painter  has  sketched  a  scene  that, 
in  reality  or  fancy,  had  never  before  met  the  eye 
— an  event  which  finds  no  parallel  in  historic  lore 
— two  British  armies  have  surrendered  to  the 
young  Republic ! 

Behold  the  closing  scene.  The  representatives 
of  the  old  thirteen  States  are  convened — the  great 
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Washington  is  there  !  He  is  about  to  surrender 
that  sword  which  had  guided  our  armies  to  victory, 
our  country  to  independence.  He  is  about  to 
vindicate  to  all  the  world,  that  it  was  for  the  coun- 
try, not  for  himself — for  the  cause  of  liberty — 
he  drew  that  sword.  That  achieved,  his  author- 
ity and  its  emblems  are  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Illustrious  Southerner!  the  world  is  filled 
with  thy  renown.  May  we  adopt  thy  advice  and 
profit  by  thy  example! 

Can  we  divide  these  glories?  Can  we  find  it  in 
our  hearts  to  chill  the  glow  of  patriotism  they  in- 
spire ?  We  may  rend  these  emblems,  but  the 
glory  will  remain  one  and  indivisible. 

There  is  still  another  space — there  is  room  for 
another  picture.  Shall  that  niche  be  filled  with  the 
likenesses  of  those  who  plotted  the  dismember- 
ment of  this  great  Republic? — the  destruction  of  a 
Government  the  most  just,  to  which  the  eyes  of 
all  the  sons  of  freedom  instinctively  turn  as  to  the 
rock  of  their  salvation  ?  Shall  we  see  in  that  space 
the  likenesses  of  the  monomaniacs  who,  in   hot 


pursuit  of  one  solitary  idea,  rush  furiously  over 
a  communion  table  ? — fanatics  who  stigmatize  our 
glorious  Constitution  as"  a  covenant  with  death, 
and  league  with  hell  "? — false  saints  who  would, 
were  it  possible,  deceive  even  the  elect? — disap- 
pointed politicians,  who  love  treason  for  treason's 
sake,  and  are  disunionists  "  per  se  "  ? — amateur 
politicians,  who  talk  treason  they  do  not  mean, 
trifle  with  holy  things,  and  only  speak  for  "  Bun- 
combe? "  Fit  forerunners  of  the  Nashville  Con- 
vention ! 

The  decision  of  the  question  of  disunion  is  not 
with  us.  There  is  a  virtuous,  a  conservative,  a 
united,  a  happy  people  behind  this  scene,  with 

"—hearts  resolved  and  hands  prepared, 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard"— 

the  sovereign  people,  whose  veto  is  conclusive. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  that  rings  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  echoes  back  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  No  division!  no  disunion!  And  the 
voice  of  that  people  is  the  voice  of  God. 
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SPEECH 

OP 


MR.  CLAY,  OF  KENTUCKY, 

IN    SUPPORT    OF    HIS 

PROPOSITIONS  TO  COMPROMISE 

ON    THE 

SLAVERY    QUESTION. 


REVISED  EDITION. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  5,  1850. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  following  resolutions,  submitted  on  Tuesday- 
last  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay:) 

It  being  desirable  for  the  peace,  concord,  and  harmony  of  the  Union  of  these  States, 
to  settle  and  adjust  amicably  all  existing  questions  of  controversy  between  them,  arising 
out  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  upon  a  fair,  equitable,  and  just  basis  :  Therefore, 

1st.  Resolved,  That  California,  with  suitable  boundaries,  ought  upon  her  application 
to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  without  the  imposition  by  Congress 
of  any  restriction  in  respect  to  the  exclusion  or  introduction  of  slavery  within  those 
boundaries. 

2d,  Resolved,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by  law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced into  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
it  is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  provide  by  law  either  for  its  introduction  into  or  exclu- 
sion from  any  part  of  the  said  territory  ;  and  that  appropriate  Territorial  Governments 
ought  to  be  established  by  Congress  in  all  the  said  territory  not  assigned  as  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  proposed  State  of  California,  without  the  adoption  of  any  restriction  or  con- 
dition on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

3d.  Reio'ved,  That  the  western  boundaiy  of  the  State  of  Texas  ought  to  be  fixed  on 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  commencing  one  marine  league  from  its  mouth,  and  running  up  that 
river  to  the  southern  line  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  with  that  line  eastwardly,  and  socon- 
tinuing  in  the  same  direction  to  the  line  as  established  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  excluding  any  portion  of  ISew  Mexico,  whether  lying  on  the  east  or  west  of  that 
river. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  it  be  proposed  to  the  State  of  Texas  that  the  United  States  will 
provide  for  the  payment  of  all  that  portion  of  the  legitimate  and  bona  fide  public  debt  of 
that  State  contracted  prior  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  for  which  the  du- 
ties on  foreign  imports  were  pledged  by  the  said  State  to  its  creditors,  not  exceeding  the 

sum  of  $ ,  in  consideration  of  the  said  duties  so  pledged  having  been  no  longer 

applicable  to  that  object  after  the  said  annexation,  but  having  theaceforward  become 
payable  to  the  United  States  ;  and  upon  the  condition  also  that  the  said  State  of  Texas 
shall,  by  some  solemn  and  authentic  act  of  her  Legislature,  or  of  a  convention,  relin- 
quish to  the  United  States  any  claim  which  it  has  to  any  part  of  New  Mexico. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whilst  that  institution  continues  to  exist  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  without  the  consent 
of  that  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and  without  just  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  slaves  within  the  District. 
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6th.  But  Resolved-,  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  within  the  District  the  slave-trade, 
in  slaves  brought  into  it  from  States  or  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  District,  either  to 
be  sold  therein  as  merchandize,  or  to  be  transported  to  other  markets  without  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  more  effectual  provision  out  to  be  made  by  law,  according  to  the 
requirement  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  restitution  and  delivery  of  persons  bound  to 
service  or  labor  in  any  State,  who  may  escape  into  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the 
Union. 

And  8th.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade  in 
slaves  between  the  slaveholding  States  ;  but  that  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  slaves 
brought  from  one  into  another  of  them,  depends  exclusively  upon  their  own  particular 
laws. 

Mr.  CLAY  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  never,  on  any  former  occasion,  have  I  risen  under  feelings  of  such 
«!eep  solicitude.  I  have  witnessed  many  periods  of  great  anxiety,  of  peril,  and  of  dan- 
ger even  to  the  country  ;  but  I  have  never  before  arisen  to  address  any  assembly  so  op- 
pressed, so  appalled,  so  anxious.  And,  sir,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  do  here 
what  again  and  again  I  have  done  in  my  private  chamber — to  implore  of  Him  who  holds 
the  destinies  of  nations  and  individuals  in  his*  hands  to  bestow  upon  our  country  his 
blessings— to  bestow  upon  our  people  all  his  blessings — to  calm  the  violence,  and  rage  of 
party — to  still  passion — to  allow  reason  once  more  to  resume  its  empire.  And  may  I 
not  ask  of  Him,  to  bestow  upon  his  humble  servant,  now  before  Him,  the  blessings  of 
his  smiles,  of  strength,  and  of  ability,  to  perform  the  work  which  lies  before  him  ? 

Sir,  I  have  said  that  I  have  witnessed  other  anxious  periods  in  the  history  of  our 
country  ;  and  if  I  were  to  mention — to  trace  to  their  original  source — the  cause  of  all  our 
present  dangers  and  difficulties,  I  should  ascribe  them  to  the  violence  and  intemperance 
of  party  spirit.  We  have  had  testimony  of  this  in  the  progress  of  this  session,  and 
Senators,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  matters,  concur  in  acknowledging  the  exist- 
ence of  that  cause  in  originating  the  unhappy  differences  which  prevail  throughout  the 
country  upon  this  subject  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Parties,  in  their  endeavors  to 
obtain  the  one  the  ascendency  over  the  other,  catch  at  every  passing  and  floating  plank, 
in  order  to  add  strength  and  power  to  themselves.  "We  have  been  told  by  two  honorable 
Senators,  (Mr.  Haee  and  Mr.  PnELrs,)  that  the  parties  at  the  North  have  each  in  its 
jturn  wooed  and  endeavored  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  small  party  called  Abolitionists, 
in  order  that  the  scale  in  its  favor  might  preponderate  over  its  adversaries.  Let  us  look 
wherever  we  may,  we  see  too  many  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  spirit  and  intem- 
perance of  party.  I  might  go  to  other  legislative  bodies  besides  our  own.  I  might 
diaw  from  those  Legislatures  all  the  melancholy  truth  upon  which  I  am  dwelling  ;  but, 
sir,  I  need  not  pass  out  of  this  Capitol  itself — I  say  it  with  all  deference  and  respect  to 
that  portion  of  Congress  assembled  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol.  But  what  have 
we  seen  there  during  this  very  session?  One  whole  week — I  think  it  was  an  entire 
week — exhausted  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  elect  a  Doorkeeper  of  the  House! 

[Much  confusion  prevailed  in  the  lobbies  and  the  avenues  leading  to  the  Senate 
chamber.] 

Mr.  CASS.  Will  the  honorable  Senator  pause  a  few  moments,  until  order  is  res- 
tored here? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sergeant- at-Arms  will  see  that  the  avenues  to  the 
galleries  and  this  chamber  are  closed,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  withdraw  from  them 
to  give  room  for  those  who  are  in,  and  to  restore  order. 

Mr.  FOOTE.     Let  all  the  disorderly  be  taken  out. 

Mr.  BADGER.  There  are  persons  in  the  ante-rooms  that,  because  they  cannot  hear 
themselves,  will  not  let  others  hear.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  extending  the 
order  to  their  case  also. 

Mr.  CASS.     Is  the  Sergeant-at  Arms  in  the  chamber  ? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     He  is  discharging  his  duty  in  restoring  order. 

Mr.  BADGER.     Let  the  ante-rooms  be  entirely  closed. 

Order  having  at  length  been  restored, 

Mr.  CLAY  resumed.  Mr.  President,  what  was  the  question,  in  this  struggle  to 
elect  a  Doorkeeper?  It  was  not  as  regarded  the  man,  or  the  qualifications  of  the  man, 
best  adapted  to  the  situation.  It  was  whether  the  Doorkeeper  entertained  opinions  upon 
certain  great  national  measures  coincident  with  those  of  this  or  that  side  of  the  House !  That 
was  the  sole  question  that  prevented,  the  election  of  that  officer  for  about  the  period  of  a 
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week  !  I  make  no  reproaches,  sir — none  to  either  portion  of  the  House.  I  state  the 
fact ;  and  I  state  that  fact  to  draw  from  it  the  conclusion,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  an  endeavor  to  check  this  violence  of  party. 

What  vicissitudes  do  we  not  pass  through  in  this  short  mortal  existence  ol*  ours! 
Eight  years  ago,  I  took  my  leave  finally,  and — as  I  supposed — forever  of  this  body. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  being  again  returned  to  it  ;  and  if 
my  private  wishes  and  particular  inclinations,  and  the  desire  during  the  short  remnant  of 
my  days  to  remain  in  repose  and  quiet,  could  have  prevailed,  you  would  never  have 
seen  me,  sir,  occupying  the  seat  which  I  now  do  upon  this  floor.  The  Legislature  of 
the  State  to  which  I  belong,  unsolicited  by  me,  chose  to  designate  me  to  represent  them  in 
this  Senate  ;  and  I  have  come  here,  in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  stern  duty,  with  no  per- 
sonal object* — no  private  views  now  or  hereafter  to  gratify.  I  know,  sir,  the  jealousies, 
fears,  and  apprehensions  which  are  engendered  by  the  spirit  of  party  to  which  I  have 
referred  ;  and  if  there  be  any  in  my  hearing  now — if  there  be  in  or  out  of  this  Capitol — 
any  one  who  is  running  the  race  for  honor,  and  for  elevation — for  higher  honor,  for 
higher  elevation,  than  that  which  he  may  enjoy — I  hew  him  to  believe  that  I  at  least  will 
never  jo=tle  him  in  the  pursuit  of  these  honors  or  that  elevation.  I  beg  him  to  be  per- 
suaded that,  if  my  wishes  prevail,  my  name  shall  never  be  used  in  competition  with  his. 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  him,  that  when  my  services  are  terminated  in  this  body — and  [ 
hope  that  beiore  the  expiration  of  my  present  term  they  may  be — my  mission,  so  far  as 
respects  the  public  affairs  of  this  world  and  upon  earth,  is  closed,  and  closed,  if  my 
wishes  prevail,  forever. 

But,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  blind  to  the  facts  which  are  daily  transpiring  lie- 
fore  us.  It  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive  that  party  spirit  and  future  elevation  mix 
more  or  less  in  all  our  affairs,  in  all  our  deliberations.  At  a  moment,  when  the 
White  House  is  itself  in  danger  of  conflagration,  instead  of  all  hands  uniting  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  we  are  contending  about  who  shall  be  its  next  occupant.  When  a 
dreadful  crevasse  has  occurred,  which  threatens  inundation  and  destruction  to  all  around 
it,  we  are  contesting  and  disputing  about  the  profits  of  the  estate  which  is  threatened 
with  total  submersion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  passion,  passion — party,  party — and  intemperance  ;  that  is  all  I 
dread  in  the  adjustment  of  the  great  questions  which  unhappily  at  this  time  divide  our 
distracted  country.  At  this  moment,  we  have  in  the  legislative  bodies  of  this  Capitol, 
and  in  the  States,  twenty-odd  furnaces  in  full  blast  in  generating  heat,  and  passion,  and 
intemperance,  and  diffusing  them  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  broad  land.  Two 
months  ago,  all  was  csim  in  comparison  with  the  present  moment.  All  now  is  up- 
roar, confusion,  menace  to  the  existence  of  the  Union  and  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
this  people.  I  implore  Senators — I  entreat  them  by  all  that  they  expect  hereafter,  and 
bj  all  that  is  dear  to  them  here  below,  to  repress  the  ardor  of  these  passions — to  look  at 
their  country  at  this  crisis — to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  not  as  it  shall  be  attempted 
to  be  uttered  by  me,  for  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  any- 
thing I  can  say  shall  deserve  the  attention  I  have  desired ;  but  to  listen  to  their  own 
reasoD,  their  own  judgment,  their  own  good  sense,  in  determining  what  is  best  to  be 
done  for  our  country  in  the  actual  posture  in  which  we  find  it.  To  this  great  object 
have  my  efforts  been  directed  during  this  whole  session.  I  have  cut  myself  oft'  from  all  the 
usual  enjoyment  of  social  life.  I  have  confined  myself  almost  exclusively,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  to  my  own  chamber  ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  up  to  this  time, 
my  thoughts  have  been  anxiously  directed  to  the  object  of  finding  some  p'an,  of  proposing 
some  mode  of  accommodation,  which  should  once  more  restore  the  blessings  of  concord, 
harmony,  and  peace  to  this  great  country.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that 
I  have  been  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  But  I  have  presented 
a  scheme  ;  and  allow  me  to  say  to  honorable  Senators,  that  if  they  find  in  that  plan  any- 
thing which  is  defective — if  they  find  in  it  anything  which  is  worthy  of  acceptance,  but 
is  susceptible  of  improvement  by  amendment,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true  and  patriotic 
course  for  them  to  pursue  is,  not  to  denounce  it,  but  to  improve  it ;  not  to  reject,  with- 
out examination,  any  project  of  accommodation,  having  for  its  object  the  restoration  of 
harmony  in  this  country,  but  to  look  at  it,  and  see  if  it  be  susceptible  of  alteration  or 
improvement,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  object  which  T  indulge  the  hope  is  common  to  all 
and  every  one  of  us,  to  restore  peace,  and  quiet,  and  harmony,  and  happiness  to  this 
country. 

When  I  came  to  consider  this  subject,  there  were  two  or  three  general  purposes 
which  seemed  to  me  most  desirable,  if  possible,  to  accomplish.  The  one  was  to  settle 
art  the  controverted  questions  arising  out  of  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 


to  be  doing  very  little  if  we  settled  one  question  and  left  other  disturbing  questions  un- 
adjusted. It  seemed  to  me  to  be  doing  but  little  if  we  stopped  one  leak  only  in  the  ship 
of  State,  and  left  other  leaks  capable  of  producing  danger,  if  not  destruction  to  the  ves- 
sel. I  therefore  turned  my  attention  to  every  subject  connected  with  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  out  of  which  controverted  questions  have  sprung,  to  see  if  it  were  possible 
or  practicable  to  accommodate  and  adjust  the  whole  of  them. 

Another  principal  object  which  attracted  my  attention  was  to  endeavor  to  frame  such 
a  scheme  of  accommodation  as  that  neither  of  the  two  classes  of  States  into  which  our 
country  is  unhappily  divided  should  make  a  sacrifice  of  any  great  principle.  I  believe, 
sir,  that  the  series  of  resolutions  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  Senate 
accomplish  that  object. 

Another  purpose,  sir,  which  I  had  iri  view  was  this:  I  was  aware  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  prevailing  between  these  two  classes  of  States.  I  was  aware  that  while  a  por- 
tion of  the  Union  was  pushing  matters,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  a  dangerous  extremity, 
another  portion  of  the  Union  was  pushing  them  to  an  opposite,  and  perhaps  to  a  no  less 
dangerous  extremity.  It  appeared  to  me,  then,  that  if  any  arrangement,  any  satisfac- 
tory adjuslment,  could  be  made  of  the  controverted  questions  between  the  two  classes  of 
States,  that  adjustment,  that  arrangement,  could  only  be  successful  and  effectual  by  ex- 
acting from  both  parties  some  concession,  not  of  principle — not  of  principle  at  all — but 
of  feeling,  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  matters  in  controversy  between  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  resolutions  which  I  have  prepared  fulfil  that  object.  I  believe  that  you 
will  find  upon  that  careful,  rational,  and  attentive  examination  of  them  which  I  think 
they  deserve,  that  by  them,  neither  party  makes  any  concession  of  prinuple  at  all,  though 
the  concessions  of  forbeaiance  are  ample. 

In  the  next  place,  in  respect  to  the  slaveholding  States,  there  are  resolutions  making 
concessions  to  them  by  the  class  of  opposite  States,  without  any  compensation  whatever 
being  rendered  by  them,  to  the  non„slaveholding  States. 

I  think  every  one  of  these  characteristics  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  measureo 
which  I  propose  is  susceptible  of  clear,  satisfactory  demonstration,  by  an  attentive  peru 
sal  and  critical  examination  of  the  resolutions  themselves.      Let  us  take  up  the  first,  sir. 

The  first  resolution,  Mr.  President,  as  you  are  aware,  relates  to  California;  and 
it  declares  that  California,  with  suitable  limits,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  this 
Union,  without  the  imposition  of  any  restriction,  either  to  interdict  or  to  introduce  sla- 
very within  her  limits.  Now,  is  there  any  concession  in  this  resolution  by  either 
party  to  the  other?  I  know  that  gentlemen  wh  >  come  from  the  slaveholding  States  say 
that  the  North  gets  all  that  it  desires  But  by  whom  does  it  get  it?  Dees  it  get  it  by 
any  action  of  Congress?  If  slavery  be  interdicted  in  California,  is  it  done  by  Congress, 
by  this  Government?  No,  sir;  the  interdiction  is  imposed  by  California  herself.  And 
has  it  not  been  the  doctrine  of  all  parties,  that  when  a  State  is  about  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  that  State  has  a  right  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it  will  or  will  not  have 
within  its  limits  slavery?  The  great  principle  which  was  in  contest  upon  the  mem- 
orable occasion  of  the  introduction  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  was,  whether  it  was  com- 
petent or  was  not  competent  for  Congress  to  impose  any  restriction  which  should  exist  after 
she  because  a  member  of  the  Union?  We,  who  were  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri, contended  that,  by  the  Constitution,  no  such  restriction  could  be  imposed.  We 
contended  that,  whenever  she  was  once  admitted  into  the  Union,  she  had  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  any  preexisting  State  of  the  Union;  and  that  of  these  rights  and  privi- 
leges, one  was  to  decide  for  herself  whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  exist  within 
her  limits  -that  she  had  as  much  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  introduction  of  slavery,  or 
wpon  its  abolition,  as  New  York  had  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  introduction  or  abolition 
of  slavery  ;  aud  that  she  stood  among  her  peers  equal,  and  invested  with  all  the  privile- 
ges that  any  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and  those  subsequently  admitted,  had  a 
light  to  enjoy. 

And  bo  I  thought  that  those  who  have  been  contending  with  so  much  earnestness 
and  with  so  much  perseverance  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  ought  to  reflect  that  even  if  they 
ceuld  cany  their  object,  and  adopt  ihe  Wilmot  Proviso,  it  would  cease  the  moment  any 
State  to  whose  territory  it  was  applicable  came  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Union.  No  one  contends  now — no  one  believes — that  with  regard  to  the  northwes- 
tern States,  to  which  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  applied — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan — no  one  now  believes  that  any  one  of  those  States,  if  they  thought  proper  to 
do  it,  has  not  just  as  much  aright  to  introduce  slavery  within  her  borders  as  Virginia  has 
a  right  to  maintain  the  existence  of  slavery  within  hers. 
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Th^n  if  in  this  struggle  of  power  an'  empire  between  the  two  classes  of  States,  a 
decision  of  California  has  taken  place  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  southern  States,  it  is 
a  decision  not  made  by  the  general  government ;  it  is  a  decision  respecting  which  they 
cannot  complain  to  the  general  government.  It  is  a  decision  made  by  California  herself, 
and  which  California  had  incontestably  a  right  to  make  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  There  is,  then,  in  that  first  resolution,  according  to  (lie  observation 
which  I  made  some  time  ago,  a  case  where  neither  party  concedes  ;  where  the  question 
of  slavery,  either  of  its  introduction  or  interdiction,  is  silent  as  respects  the  action  of  this 
government ;  and  if  it  lias  been  decided,  it  has  been  decided  by  a  different  body — by  a 
Different  power — by  California  herself,  wt  ©  had  a  right  to  make  that  decision. 

Mr  President,  the  next  resolution  of  the  series  which  I  have  offered,  I  beg  gentlemen 
eandidly  now  to  look  at.  I  was  aware,  perfectly  aware,  of  the  perseverance  with  which 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  insisted  upon.  I  knew  that  every  one  of  the  free  States  of  this 
Union — I  believe  without  exception — had,  by  its  legislative  bodies,  passed  r  esolutions  in- 
structing its  ^'ewators  and  requesting  its  representatives  to  get  that  restriction  incorporated 
into  any  territorial  bill  that  might  lie  offered  under  the  auspices  of  Congress.  I  knew  how 
much — although  I  regretted  how  much— the  free  States  had — if  I  may  say  so  — put  their 
hearts  upon  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  In  this  second  resolution  I  call  upon  them  to 
waive  persisting  in  it.  I  ask  them,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  for- 
bearance to  the  other  members  of  the  Union,  to  give  it  up,  and  no  longer  to  insist  upon 
it — to  see,  as  they  must  see,  if  their  eyes  are  open,  the  dangers  which  lie  under  it,  if  they 
persevere  in  insisting  upon  it 

"Well,  when  I  called  upon  them  in  that  resolution  to  do  this,  was  I  not  bound  to 
offer  for  the  surrender  of  that  favorite  measure  of  theirs  some  compensation — not  an 
equivalent  by  any  means,  but  some  compensation — as  that  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance 
whicA  animates  the  one  side  ought  at  the  same  time  to  animate  the  other  side  ?  What 
is  it  that  is  offered  them  ?  It  is  a  declaration  of  what  I  characterize  and  must  style,  with 
great  deference  to  all  those  who  entertain  the  opposite  opinion — I  will  not  say  incontes- 
table, but  to  me  clear,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  legarded  as — indisputable  truths. 
And  what  are  they  ?  The  first  is,  that  by  law  slavery  no  longer  exists  in  any  portion  of 
the  acquisition  made  by  us  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  in  our 
opinion,  according  to  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  slavery  never  will  be  introduced 
into  any  portion  of  the  territories  so  acquired  from  Mexico. 

Now  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  declaration  of  what  I  call  these  two  truths  is 
equivalent  to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  I  have  heard  this  asserted,  but  is 
that  the  case  ?  If  the  Wilmot  Proviso  were  adopted  in  territorial  governments  establish- 
ed in  these  countries  acquired  from  Mexico,  il  would  be  a  positive  enactment,  a  prohibi- 
tion, an  interdiction,  as  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  within  them.  But  with  regard  to 
those  truths,  I  had  hoped,  and  still  indulge  the  hope,  that  those  who  represent  the  free 
States  will  be  inclined  not  to  insist  that  we  shall  give— and  indeed  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  give  to  these  declarations — the  form  of  a  positive  enactment.  I  had  hoped 
that  they  would  bs  satisfied  with  the  simple  expression  of  the  opinion  of  Congress,  leav- 
ing it  upon  the  basis  of  that  opinion,  without  asking  for  what  seems  to  be  almost  imprac- 
ticable, if  not  impossible — for  any  subsequent  enactments  to  be  introduced  into  the  bill 
by  which  territorial  governments  shall  be  established.  I  can  only  say  that  that  second 
resolution,  even  without  the  declaration  of  these  two  truths,  would  be  more  acoeptable 
to  me  than  with  them,  But  I  could  not  forget  that  I  was  proposing  a  scheme  of  ar- 
rangement and  compromise;  and  I  could  not,  therefore,  depart  from  the  duty  which  the 
preparation  of  the  sch«me  seemed  to  me  to  impose,  while  we  ask  upon  the  one  side  a 
surrender  of  their  favorite  measure,  of  offering  upon  the  other  side  some  compensation 
for  that  surrender  or  sacrifice. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  of  these  truths  is,  that  by  law  slavery  docs  not  exist  within 
the  territories  ceded  to  us  by  the  republic  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  misfortune  in  the 
various  weighty  and  important  topics  which  are  connected  with  the  subject  that  I  am 
now  addressing  you  upon,  that  any  one  of  the  five  or  sax  embraced  in  these  resolutions 
would  of  itself  turnish  a  theme  for  a  lengthened  speech  ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  reduced 
to  the  necessity,  1  think,  at  least  in  this  6tage  of  the  discussion,  of  limiting  myself  rather 
to  the  expression  of  opinions,  than  to  going  at  any  great  length  into  the  discussion  of  alt 
these  various  topics.  Now  with  respect  to  the  opinion  here  as-erted,  that  slavery 
does  not  exist  in  the  territories  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico,  I  can  only  refer 
to  the  fact  of  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  supreme  Government  of  Mexico  abolishing 
it,  1  think  in  the  year  1624,  and  the  subsequent  jiassage  of  a  law  by  the  le  islative  body 
of  Mexico — I  lorget  in  what  jear — by  which  they  propose — what,  it  is  hue,  they  iievc<r 
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yet  carried  into  full  effect — a  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  for  the  property  of 
"which  they  were  deprived  by  the  act  of  abolition.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  acquiescence 
«f  Mexico  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  from  the  time  of  this  extinction  down  to  the  time 
of  the  treaty  by  which  we  acquired  those  countries.  All  Mexico,  so  far  as  I  know,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  non-existence  of  slavery.  Gentlemen,  I  am  awaro,  talk  about  the- irre- 
gularity of  the  acts  by  which  slavery  was  abolished ;  but  does  it  become  us,  a  foreign 
power,  to  look  into  the  modes  by  which  an  act  was  accomplished,  by  a  foreign  power, 
when  she  herself  is  satisfied  with  what  is  done,  and  when  she,  too,  is  exclusively  the 
judge  whether  the  object,  then  local,  municipal  in  Mexico,  has  or  has  not  been  abolished 
in  conformity  with  her  fundamental  law?  Mexico,  upon  this  subject,  showed  to  the  last 
moment  her  anxiety.  In  the  documents  which  were  laid  before  the  country  upon  the 
subject  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  by  Mr.  Trist,  you  will  find  this  passage  contained 
in  one  of  his  despatches : 

"Among  the  points  which  came  under  discussion  was  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
all  territory  which  should  pass  from  Mexico.  In  the  course  of  their  remarks  on  the 
subject,  I  was  told  that  if  it  were  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  part  with, 
a  portion  of  their  territory,  in  order  that  the  inquisition  should  be  therein  established, 
the  proposal  could  not  excite  stronger  feelings  of  abhorrence  than  those  awakened  in 
Mexico  by  the  prospect  of  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  any  territory  parted  with  by  her. 
Our  conversation  on  this  topic  was  perfectly  frank,  and  no  less  friendly;  and  the  more- 
«ffective  upon  their  minds,  inasmuch  as  I  was  enabled  to  say,  with  perfect  security,  that 
although  their  impressions  respecting  the  practical  fact  of  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the 
United  States,  were,  I  had  no  doubt,  entirely  erroneous,  yet  there  was  probably  no  dif- 
ference between  my  individual  views  and  sentiments  on  slavery,  considered  in  itself,  and 
those  which  they  entertained.  I  concluded  by  assuring  them  that  the  bare  mention  of 
the  subject  in  any  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  were  a  party  was  an  absolute  im- 
possibility ;  that  no  President  of  the  United  States  would  dare  to  present  any  such  treaty  tr> 
the  Senate;  and  that  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  offer  me  the  whole  territory  described  irr 
our  projet,  increased  tenfold  in  value,  and  in  addition  to  that,  covered  a  foot  thick  a!L 
over  with  pure  gold,  upon  the  single  condition  that  slavery  should  be  excluded  therefrom, 
I  could  not  entertain  the  offer  for  a  moment,  nor  think  even  of  communicating  it  to 
Washington.  The  matter  ended  in  their  being  fully  satisfied  that  thi»  topic  was  one  not 
to  be  touched,  and  it  was  dropped,  with  good  feeling  on  both  sides." 

Thus  you  find  that,  in  the  very  act  of  negotiation  by  which  the  treaty  was  concluded,, 
"which  ceded  to  us  the  country  in  question,  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Mexican 
Tepublicurged  the  abhorrence  with  which  Mexico  would  view  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
any  portion  of  the  territory  which  she  was  about  to  cede  to  the  United  States.  But  a  prohibi- 
tion of  its  introduction  was  not  inserted,  in  consequence  of  the  firm  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  Trist,  and  his  declaration  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  even  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject. I  take  it  then,  for  granted, — availing  myself  of  the  benefit  of  the  discussions 
■which  took  place  upon  this  topic  at  a  former  session,  which  I  think  have  left  the  whole 
country  under  the  impression  of  the  non-existence  of  slavery  in  the  ceded  Tenitories — - 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  what  I  have  said  will  satisfy  the  Senate  of  that  first  truth — that 
slavery  does  not  exist  there  by  law,  unless  slavery  was  carried  there  the  moment  the  treaty. 
Tvas  ratified  by  the  two  parties  to  the  treaty,  under  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Now,  really,  I  must  say  that  the  idea  that  eo  inttanti,  upon  the  consummation  of 
the  treaty,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  spread  itself  over  the  acquired  country, 
and  carried  along  with  it  the  institution  of  slavery,  is  so  irreconcilable  with  any  compre- 
hension or  any  reason  which  I  possess,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  meet  it.  Why,  sir,  these 
United  States  consist  of  thirty  States.  In  fifteen  of  them,  there  was  slavery;  in  fifteen, 
slavery  did  not  exist.  How  can  it  be  argued  that  the  fifteen  slave  States,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  carried  into  the  ceded  country  their  institu- 
tion of  slaver}',  any  more  than  it  can  be  argued,  upon  the  other  side,  that  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  Constitution,  the  fifteen  free  States  carried  into  the  ceded  territories  the 
principle  of  freedom,  which  they,  from  policy,  have  chosen  to  adopt  within  their  limits.'*' 
Let  me  suppose  a  case.  Let  me  imagine  that  Mexico  had  never  abolished  slavery- 
there  at  all.  Let  me  suppose  that  it  w  as  existing  there,  by  virtue  of  law,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  to  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  moment  of  the  cession  of  those  countries 
to  us  by  the  treaty  in  question.  With  what  patience  would  gentlemen,  coming  from 
the  slaveholding  States,  listen  to  an  argument  which  should  be  urged  by  the  free 
States,  that  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  slavery  within  those  territories,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  moment  it  operated  upon  and  took  effect  within  the  ce~ 


led  territories,  abolished  slavery,  and  rendered  them  free  ?  Well,  is  there  not  just  as 
much  ground  to  contend,  where  a  moiety  of  the  States  are  free,  and  the  other  moiety  are 
slaveholding  States,  that  the  principle  of  freedom  which  prevails  in  the  one  class  shall 
operate  as  the  principle  of  slavery  which  prevails  in  the  other  class  of  States  shall  operate? 
Can  you,  amidst  this  conflict  of  interests,  of  principles,  and  of  legislation,  which  prevails 
in  the  two  parts  of  the  Union— can  you  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  which  I 
understand  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  public  law  of  the  world,  of  reason,  and  of  justice, 
that  the  status  of  law,  as  it  existed  at  the  moment  of  the  conquest  or  acquisition,  remains 
unchanged  until  it  is  altered  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  conquering  or  acquiring  power? 
That  is  a  great  principle,  and  you  can  scarcely  turn  over  a  page  of  the  public  law  where  you 
will  not  find  it  recognized.  The  laws  of  Mexico,  as  they  existed  at  the  moment  of  the  ces- 
sion of  the  ceded  territories  to  this  country,  remained  their  laws  still,  unless  they  were 
altered  by  that  new  sovereign  power  which  this  people  and  these  territories  came  under, 
in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  cession  to  the  United  States.  I  think,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— without  trespassing  further,  or  exhausting  the  little  stock  of  strength  which  I  have, 
and  for  which  I  shall  find  ample  occasion  in  the  progress  of  the  argument — that  I  may 
leave  that  part  of  the  subject  with  two  or  three  observations  only  upon  the  general  pow- 
<:r  which,  I  think,  appertains  to  this  government  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  within  those 
territories. 

But,  before  I  approach  that  subject,  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, the  institution  of  slavery  presents  two  questions  totally  distinct,  and  resting  upon 
:ntire!y  different  grounds  ;  slavery  within  the  States,  and  slavery  without  the  States. 
Congress,  the  general  government,  has  no  power,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
'States,  to  touch  slavery  within  the  States,  except  in  the  three  specified  particulars  in  that 
instrument;  to  adjust  the  subject  of  representation,  to  impose  taxes  on  slaves  when  a  system 
of  direct  taxation  is  made,  and  to  perform  the  duty  of  surrendering,  or  causing  to  be  deliver- 
ed up,  fugitive  slaves  when  they  escape  from  the  service  which  they  owe  in  the  slave 
States,  and  take  refuge  in  the  free  States.  And  I  am  ready  to  say  that  if  Congress 
were  to  attack  within  the  States  the  institution  of  slavery,  with  the  purpose  of  the  over- 
throw or  the  extinction  of  slavery,  then,  Mr.  President,  *'  my  voice  would  be  for  war." 
Then  would  be  made  a  case  which  would  justify  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  slave  States  to  such  an  unconsti- 
tutional usurped  attempt  as  would  be  made  under  the  supposition  I  have  stated.  Then 
we  should  be  acting  in  defence  of  our  rights,  of  our  domiciles,  of  our  property,  of  our 
safety,  of  our  lives.  Then  I  think  would  be  furnished  a  case  in  which  the  slave  States 
would  be  justified  by  all  the  considerations  which  appertain  to  the  happiness  or  security 
of  man,  to  employ  every  instrument  which  God  or  nature  has  placed  in  our  hands,  to 
resist  such  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  this  government.  Then  if,  unfortunately, 
civil  war  should  break  out,  we  should  present  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  spectacle  of 
one  portion  of  this  Union  endeavoring  to  subvert  an  institution  of  another  portion,  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  most  sacred  obligations.  We  should  present  a  spec- 
tacle in  which  we  should  have  the  sympathy  and  good  wishes,  and  desire  for  our  suc- 
cess, of  all  men  who  love  justice  and  truth. 

Far  different  would,  I  fear,  be  our  case,  if,  unhappily,  we  should  be  led  into  war,  into 
civil  war —  if  the  two  parts  of  this  country  should  be  placed  in  a  hostile  position  towards 
each  other,  in  order  to  carry  slavery  into  new  territories  acquired  from  Mexico.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  heard — all  of  us  have  read — of  the  efforts  of  France  to  propagate — 
what,  on  the  continent  of  Europe?  Not  slavery,  sir,  not  slavery,  but  the  rights  of  man; 
and  we  know  the  fate  of  her  efforts  of  piopagandism  of  that  kind.  But  if,  unhappily, 
we  should  be  involved  in  war,  in  civil  war,  between  the  two  parts  of  this  confederacy,  in 
which  the  effort  upon  the  one  6ide  shoald  be  to  restrain  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
the  new  territories,  and  upon  the  other  side  to  force  its  introduction  there,  what  a  spec- 
tacle should  we  present  to  the  astonishment  of  mankind,  in  an  effort,  not  to  propagate 
rights,  but — I  must  say  it,  though  I  trust  it  will  be  understood  to  be  said  with  no 
design  to  excite  feeling — a  war  to  propagate  wrongs  in  the  territories  thus  acquired  from 
Mexico.  It  would  be  a  war  in  which  we  should  have  no  sympathies,  no  good  wishes  ; 
in  which  all  mankind  would  be  against  us  ;  in  which  our  own  history  itself  would  be 
against  us  ;  for,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  down  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  constantly  reproached  our  British  ancestors  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  this 
country.  And  allow  me  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  best  defences  which, 
can  be  made  to  preserve  the  institution  of  slavery  in  this  country,  that  it  was  forced  upon 
us  against  the  wishes  of  our  ancestors — of  our  own  American  colonial  ancestors — and 
hy  the  cupidity  of  our  British  commercial  ancestors. 
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The  power,  then,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion — and  I  extend  it  to  the  introduction 
as  well  as  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  new  territories — does  exist  in  Congress  ; 
and  I  think  there  is  this  important  distinction  between  slavery  outside  of  the  States  and 
slavery  inside  of  the  States;  that  all  outside  of  the  States  is  debatable,  and  all  inside  of 
the  States  is  not  debatable.  The  Government  has  no  right  to  attack  the  institution  with- 
in the  States;  but  whether  she  has,  and  to  what  extent  she  has  or  has  not,  the  right  to 
attack  slavery  outside  of  the  States,  is  a  debatable  question — one  upon  which  men  may 
honorably  and  fairly  differ;  and  however  it  may  be  decided,  furnishes,  I  trust,  no  just 
occasion  for  breaking  up  this  glorious  Union  of  ours. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  on  slavery — I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  some  observations  upon  that  subject 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks — whether  in  this  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  territories;  but 
I  must  say  in  a  few  words  that  I  think  there  are  two  sources  of  power,  either  of  which 
is  sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  to  authorize  the  exercise  of  the  power  either  to  introduce 
or  keep  out  slavery,  outside  of  the  States  and  within  the  territories.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  not  take  up  time,  of  which  so  much  has  been  consumed  already,  to  show 
that  the  clause  which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations- 
respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  conveys  the  power  to 
legislate  for  the  territories.  I  cannot  concur  with  my  worthy  friend — and  I  use  the  term 
in  its  best  and  most  emphatic  sense — my  friend  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass) — for  I  believe 
we  have  known  each  other  longer  than  I  have  known,  and  longer  than  he  has  known,  any 
other  Senator  in  this  hall— I  say  I  cannot  concur  with  that  honorable  Senator,  though  I 
entertain  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  opinion  which  he  has  advanced  adverse  to 
my  own  ;  but  I  must  say,  that  when  a  point  is  settled  by  all  the  elementary  authori- 
ties, and  by  the  uniform  interpretation  and  action  of  every  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment— legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — and  when  that  point  has  been  settled  during 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  never  was  seriously  disturbed  until  recently,  I  think  that  if 
we  are  to  regard  anything  as  fixed  and  settled  under  the  administration  of  this  Constitu- 
tution  of  ours,  it  is  the  question  which  has  been  thus  invariably  and  uniformly  settled. 
Or,  are  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing — nothing  upon  earth  is  settled  under 
this  Constitution,  but  the  principle  that  everything  is  unsettled? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  to  recollect  that  it  is  very  possible — that  it  is,  indeed,   quite 
likely — that  when  that  Constitution  was  formed,  the  application  of  it  to  such  territories 
as  Louisiana,  Florida,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  was  never  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  framers  of  that  instrument.     It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  that  Constitution 
was  formed,  the  whole  country  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  unpeopled  ;  and  it  must  be 
recollected,  also,  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  make  governments  for  territories  in 
their  infant  state  is  in  the  nature  of  the  power  temporary,  and  such  as  must  terminate 
whenever  they  have  acquired  a  population  competent  to  self  government.     Sixty  thou- 
sand is  the  number  specified  in  the  ordinance  of  1787.     Now,  sir,  recollect  that,  when 
this  Constitution  was  adopted,  that  territory  was  unpeopled;  and  how  was  it  possible 
that  Congress,  to  whom  it  had  been  ceded,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  ceding  States 
and  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  had  no  power  whatever  to  declare  what  description  of 
settlers  should  occupy  the  public  lands  ?    Suppose  that  Congress  had  taken  up  the  notion 
that  slavery  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  land,  and,  with  a  view  to  replenish  the  pub- 
lic treasury  and  augment  the  revenue  from  that  source,  that  the  introduction  of  slavery 
there  would  be  more  advantageous  than  its  exclusion,  would  they  not  have  had  the  right, 
under  that  clause  which  authorizes  Congress  to  make  the  necessary   "rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States" — would 
they  have  no  right,  discretion,  or  authority — whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it— to  say 
that  anybody  who  chose  to  bring  his  slaves  and  settle  upon  the  land  and  improve  it 
should  do  so?     It  might  be  said  that  it  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  property  ;  it 
would  give  importance  to  the  country  ;  it  would  build  up  towns  and  villages;  and  in  fine 
we  may  suppose  that  Congress  might  think  that  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  might  be 
derived  from  the  waste  lands  by  the  introduction  of  slavery  than  could  be  secured  by  its 
exclusion  ;  and  will  it  be  contended,   if  they  so  thought,  that  they  would  have  no  right 
to  make  such  a  rule?     Why,  sir,   remember  how  those  settlements  were  made.     They 
began  with  very  few  persons.     Marietta  was,  I  think,  the  first  place  settled  in  the  north- 
west territory .     My   friend  now  before  me  (Mr.    Corwin)  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong.     It  was  a  small  settlement,  made  by  some  two  or  three  hundred  persons  from 
New  England.     Cincinnati  was  the  next,  and  was  settled  by  a  handful  of  persons  from 
New   Jersey,    perhaps,    or   some   other   of  the   States.     Had  those  few   settlers  the 
right,  from  the  moment  they  arrived  there — a  mere  handful  of  men,  who  may  have 
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planted  themselves  at  Marietta  or  Cincinnati— to  govern  and  dispose  of  the  territories,  or 
to  govern  themselves  as  a  sovereign  community?  or  was  it  not  in  the  mean  time  right 
and  proper,  and  within  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  that  Congress,  who  owned 
the  soil,  acting  under  the  authority  therein  contained,  should  regula'e  the  settlement  of 
the  soil,  and  govern  the  settlers  in  those  infant  colonies  until  they  should  reach  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  consideration,  in  respect  of  numbers  and  capacity  for  self  government,  to 
he  constituted  into  more  regular  municipal  organizations,  and  be  allowed  to  govern 
themselves' 

I  will  not  further  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  But  I  have  said  there  is 
another  source  of  power  equally  satisfactory  in  my  mind  -equally  conclusive  as  that 
•which  relates  specifically  to  the  territories.  This  is  the  treaty  making  power — the  ac- 
quiring power.  Now,  I  put  it  to  gentlemen,  is  there  not  at  this  moment  a  power  some- 
whorerxistingeither  toadmitor  exclude  slavery  from  the  ten  itories  acquired  from  Mexico? 
It  is  not  an  annihilated  power.  That  is  impossible.  It  is  a  substantive,  actual,  existing 
power.  And  where  does  it  exist ?  It  existed — no  one,  I  presume,  denies — in  Mexico,  prior 
to  the  cession  of  those  territories.  Mexico  could  have  abolished  slavery  or  have  introduced 
slavery  either  in  California  or  New  Mexico.  Now,  that  power  must  have  been  ceded. 
Who  will  deny  that*  Mexico  has  parted  with  the  territory,  and  with  it  the  sovereignty 
over  the  territory;  and  to  whom  did  she.  transfer  it?  She  transferred  the  territory  and  the 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  Government 
•of  the  United  States  then  acquired  all  the  territory  and  all  the  sovereignty  over  that  terri- 
tory which  Mexico  held  in  California  and  New  Mexico  prior  to  the  cession  of  these  ter- 
ritories. Sir,  dispute  that  who  can.  The  power  exists,  or  it  does  not  exist-  No  one 
will  centend  for  its  annihilation.  It  existed  in  Mexico.  No  one,  I  think,  can  deny  that 
Mexico  alienates  her  sovereignty  over  the  territory  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  possess  all  the  powers  which 
Mexico  possessed  over  those  territories ;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
do  with  reference  to  them — within,  I  admit,  certain  limits  of  the  Constitution — whatever 
Mexico  could  have  done.  There  are  prohibitions  upon  the  power  of  Congress  within 
the  Constitution,  which  prohibitions,  I  admit,  must  apply  to  Congress  whenever  it  legis- 
lates, whether  for  the  old  States  or  the  new  territories;  but  within  the  Ecope  of  those 
prohibitions — and  none  of  them  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery — the  powers  df  Congress  are  coextensive  and  coequal  with  the  powers 
of  Mexico  prior  to  the  cession. 

Sir,  with  regard  to  this  treaty-making  power,  all  who  have  had  any  occasion  to  exam- 
ine into  its  character,  and  into  the  possible  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  know  that 
it  is  unlimited  in  its  nature,  except  in  so  far  as  any  limitations  may  be  found  within  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  but  upon  this  subject  there  is  no  limitation  which 
prescribes  the  extent  to  which  the  power  shall  be  exercised. 

I  know,  that  it  is  argued  that  there  is  no  grant  of  power,  in  express  terms,  in  the 
Constitution  over  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  there  is  no  grant  in  the  Constitution,  spe- 
cifically, over  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  the  powers  of  Congress  are  unques- 
tionable. The  major  includes  the  minor.  The  general  grant  of  power  comprehends  all 
the  particulars  of  which  that  power  consists.  The  power  of  acquisition  by  treaty  draws 
with  it  the  power  to  govern  all  the  territory  acquired  If  there  be  a  power  to  acquire, 
there  must  be  a  power  to  govern ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  without  at  present  dwelling 
further  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  from  the  two  sources  of  authority  in  Congress 
to  which  I  have  referred  may  be  traced  the  power  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  act  upon  the  territories  in  general. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  power.  I  think  it  is  a  power 
adequate  either  to  introduce  or  to  exclude  slavery.  I  admit  the  argument  in  both 
its  forms  of  application.  I  admit  that,  if  the  power  exists  of  excluding,  the  power  must 
also  exist  of  introducing  or  tolerating  slavery  within  the  territories.  But  I  have 
been  drawn  off  so  far  from  the  second  resolution,  which  I  have  now  under  consideration, 
that  I  have  almost  lost  it  out  of  view.  In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  come  back  un- 
derstandingly  to  the  subject,  I  will  again  read  it : 

Resolved,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by  law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced 
into  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  the  republic  of  Mexico,  it 
is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  provide  by  law  either  for  its  introduction  into,  or  exclusion 
from,  any  part  of  the  said  territory;  and  that  appropriate  territorial  governments  ought 
to  be  established  by  Congress  in  all  of  the  said  territory  not  assigned  as  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  State  of  California,  without  the  adoption  of  any  restriction  or  condition 
on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
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The  other  truth,  as  I  respectfully  and  with  great  deference  submit,  is  this :  I  propose 
to  admit  and  announce  that  slavery  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  any  of  those  ter- 
ritories. Well,  is  not  that  the  fact?  Is  there  a  member  of  this  body  who  doubts  it  ?" 
What  has  occurred  within  the  last  three  months?  In  California,  more  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  ceded  territories,  was  it  most  probable,  if  slavery  was  adapted  to  the  in- 
dustrial habits  of  the  people,  that  slavery  would  be  introduced ;  yet  within  the  last  three 
months  slavery  has  been  excluded  by  the  vote — the  unanimous  vote — of  the  Convention, 
against  its  introduction — a  vote,  as  I  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  not  confined  to  men 
from  the  non-slaveholding  States.  There  were  men  from  the  slaveholding  States  as  well,. 
who  concurred  in  that  declaration;  and  that  declaration  has  been  responded  to  by  the 
people  of  California  of  al  Jclasses,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  for- 
eign countries.  Well,  if  we  come  down  to  those  mountainous  ridges  which  abound  in 
New  Mexico,  the  nature  of  its  soil,  its  barrenness,  its  unproductive  character,  everything. 
that  we  know,  everything  that  we  hear  of  it,  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  mentioned,  that  slavery  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  there. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  by  law  slavery  does  not  now  exist  in  the  territories- — if  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  the  territories — if  you  Senators  here,  or  a  majority  of 
you,  believe  these  truths,  as  I  am  persuaded  a  large  majority  of  you  do — where  is  the  dif- 
ficulty in  your  announcing  it  to  the  whole  world  ?  Why  hesitate  or  falter  in  the  decla- 
ration of  these  indisputable  truths?  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  Senator? 
from  the  free  States,  allow  me  to  make  a  reference  to  California  in  one  or  two  other  ob- 
servations. When  this  feeling  within  the  limits  of  your  States  was  gotten  up — when 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  disseminated  through  them— did  you  not  fear,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  state  of  the  facts — did  you  not  at  that  time  apprehend  the  introduction  of  sla- 
very there?  You  did  not  know  much  in  relation  to  the  country  or  its  inhabitants.  They 
were  far  distant  from  you,  and  you  were  truly  apprehensive  that  slavery  might  be  intro- 
duced there,  and  you  felt  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  a  necessary  measure  of  prevention. 
It  was  in  this  state  of  want  of  information  that  the  whole  North  blazed  up  in  behalf  of  this 
Wilmot  Proviso.  It  was  in  the  apprehension  that  slavery  might  be  introduced  there  that 
you  left  your  constituents  when  you  came  here;  for  at  the  time  you  left  your  respective 
residences,  you  did  not  know  the  fact,  which  has  reached  us  since  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  Congress — you  did  not  know  the  fact  that  a  constitution  had  been  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  people  of  California,  excluding  slavery. 

Well,  now,  let  me  suppose  that  two  years  ago  it  had  been  known  in  the  free  States 
that  such  a  constitution  would  be  adopted  ;  let  me  suppese  that  it  had  been  believed  that 
irt  no  other  part  of  the  territory  did  slavery  exist  by  law,  and  that  it  could  not  be  intro- 
duced except  by  a  positive  enactment ;  suppose  that,  in  relation  to  this  whole  subject — 
the  solicitude  in  relation  to  slavery — the  people  of  the  North  had  supposed  that  there 
was  no  danger  ;  let  me  also  suppose  that  they  had  foreseen  the  excitement,  the  danger., 
the  irritation,  the  resolutions  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  southern  legislatures,  and 
the  manifestations  of  the  people  of  the  slave  States  ;  let  me  suppose  all  this  had  been 
known  at  the  North  at  the  time  the  agitation  was  being  excited  upon  the  subject  of  this 
Wilmot  Proviso,  do  you  believe  that  it  would  ever  have  reached  ihe  height  to  which  it 
has  since  risen?  Do  any  of  you  believe  it?  And  if,  prior  to  your  departure  from  your  re- 
spective homes,  you  had  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  your  constituents  upon 
this  great,  controlling,  and  important  fact  of  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  excluding  sla- 
very in  California,  do  you  believe,  senators  and  representatives  coming  from  the  free  States,., 
that  if  you  had  had  the  aid  of  this  fact  in  a  calm,  serious,  fireside  conversation,  your 
constituents  would  not  have  told  you  to  come  here  and  settle  all  these  questions  without 
danger  to  the  Union  ?  What  doyeu  want ? — what  do  you  want  ? — you  who  reside  in  the 
free  States.  Do  you  want  that  there  shall  be  no  slavery  introduced  into  the  territories- 
acquired  by  the  war  with  Mexico  ?  Have  you  not  your  desire  in  California  ?  And  in 
all  human  probability  you  will  have  it  in  New  Mexico  also.  What  more  do  you  want  ? 
You  have  got  what  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  Wilmot  Provisos.  You  have  nature 
on  your  side — facts  upon  your  side — and  this  truth  staring  you  in  the  face,  that  there  is 
no  slavery  in  those  territories.  If  you  are  not  infuriated,  if  you  can  elevate  yourselves 
from  the  mud  and  mire  of  mere  party  contentions,  to  the  purer  regions  of  patriotism,. 
what  will  you  not  do?  Look  at  the  fact  as  it  exists.  You  will  see  that  this  fact  was 
unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people;  you  will  see  that  they  acted  upon  one  state 
of  facts,  while  we  have  another  and  far  different  state  of  facts  before  us;  and  we  will  act 
as  patriots — as  responsible  men,  and  as  lovers  of  liberty,  and  lovers,  above  all,  of  this- 
Union.  We  will  act  upon  this  altered  state  of  facts  which  were  unknown  to  our  con- 
stituents, and  appeal  to  their  justice  and  magnanimity  to  concur  with  us  in  this  action  fotr 
peace,  concord,  and  harmony. 
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I  think,  entertaining  these  views,  that  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the  hope  which 
I  indulged  at  the  time  these  resolutions  were  proposed — nothing  extravagant  in  the  hope 
that  the  North  might  content  itself  even  wilh  striking  out  these  two  declarations.  They 
are  unnecessary  for  any  purpose  which  the  free  States  have  in  view.  At  all  events,  rf 
fhey  should  insist  upon  Congress  expressing  the  opinions  which  are  here  asserted,  they 
might  even  limit  their  wishes  to  the  simple  assertiou  of  that,  without  insisting  on  their 
being  incorporated  in  any  territorial  government  winch  might  be  devised  for  the  territo- 
ries in   question. 

I  pass  from  the  second  resolution  to  the  third  and  fourth,  which  relate  to  the  Texas 
]uestion.  But  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  approach  the  subject  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  its  difficulties:  and  of  all  the  questions  connected  with  or  growing  out  of 
this  institution  of  slavery,  which  Congress  is  called  upon  t»  pass  upon  at  this  time, 
ihcre  are  none  so  difficult  and  troublesome  as  this  which  relates  to  Texas;  because  Tex- 
as, has  the  question  of  boundary  to  settle.  The  question  of  slavery,  or  the  feeling  con- 
nected with  the  institution  of  slavery,  runs  into  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  Texas. 
The  North  are,  perhaps,  anxious  to  contract  Texas  witliin  the  narrowest  possible  limits, 
:n  order  to  exclude  alt  beyond  them,  and  to  make  it  free*  territory.  The  South,  en  the 
contrary,  are  anxious  to  extend  their  limits  to  the  source  of  the  Rio  Grande,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  additional  theatre  for  slavery;  and  it  is  this  question  of  the  limits  of 
Texas,  and  the  proper  settlement  of  her  boundaries,  which  embarrass  all  others.  You. 
will  perceive  that  these  difficulties  of  the  boundary  question  meet  us  at  every  step  we  take, 
in  which  there  is  a  third  question  also  adding  to  the  difficulty.  By  the  resolution  of  an- 
nexation, all  territory  north  of  36°  30'  was  interdicted  from  slavery.  But  of  New  Mexi- 
co, all  that  which  lies  north  of  36°  30'  embraces  about  one-third  of  the  whole  of  New 
Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande;  so  that  free  and  slave  territoiy,  slavery  and  non-slavery, 
are  mixed  up  together.  All  these  difficulties  are  to  be  met.  And  allow  me  to  say,  that 
among  the  considerations  which  induced  me  to  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  settle  all 
these  questions,  was  the  state  of  things  that  now  exists  in  New  Mexico,  and  a  state  of 
things  to  be  apprehended  both  here  and  in  the  territories.  Why,  sir,  at  this  moment — 
and  I  think  I  shall  have  the  concurrence  of  the  two  senators  from  that  State,  when  I 
:nention  the  fact — there  is  a  feeling  approximating  to  abhorence,  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Mexico,  of  any  union  with  Texas. 

Mr.  RUSK.  Only  on  the  part  of  office-holders,  office-seekers,  and  those  they  could 
influence. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Well,  that  may  be;  and  I  am  afraid  that  New  Mexico  is  not  the  only 
place  where  office  holders  and  office-seekers  compose  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  country.  [Laughter.]  They  are  a  terribly  large  class,  I  assure  you,  sir.  Now,  if 
(he  questions  are  not  settled  which  relate  to  Texas,  her  boundaries,  etc.,  and  which  re- 
late to  the  territory  not  claimed  by  Texas  and  included  in  New  Mexico,  all  these  ques- 
tions being  left  open  will  but  tend  to  agitation,  confusion,  disorder,  and  anarchy  there, 
and  agitation  here.  There  will  be,  1  have  no  doubt,  parties  at  the  North  crying  out  for 
the  imposition  of  the  V\  ilmot  Proviso,  or  some  other  restriction  upon  the  subject  of  sla- 
very. And  in  my  opinion  we  absolutely  do  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  if  we  do  not 
provide  against  these  difficulties,  and  the  recurrence  of  these  dangers.  With  respect  to 
the  state  of  things  in  New  Mexico,  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  what 
I  consider  as  the  highest  authority  I  could  offer,  as  to  the  state  of  things  there  existing — 
I  mean  the  act  of  their  Convention,  unless  that  Convention  happened  to  be  composed  of 
affice  seekers  and  office  holders,  etc.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  what  they  say  of  their 
situation,  if  mv  colleague  will  be  so  kind  as  to  read  for  me. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD  read  as  follows: 

"  We,  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  in  Convention  assembled,  having  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  represent  this  Territory  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  urge  upon 
the  supreme  Government  a  redress  of  our  grievances,  and  the  protection  due  to  us  as 
citizens  of  our  common  country,  under  the  Constitution,  instruct  him  as  follows  :  That 
whereas  for  the  last  three  years,  we  have  suffered  under  the  paralyzing  effects  of  a  gov- 
ernment undefined  and  doubtful  in  its  character,  inefficient  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
people,  or  to  discharge  the  high  and  absolute  duty  of  every  Government,  the  enforcement 
and  regular  administration  of  its  own  laws,  in  consequence  of  which  industry  and  enter- 
prise are  paralyzed,  and  discontent  and  confusion  prevail  throughout  the  land  :  the  want 
of  proper  protection  against  the  various  barbarous  tribes  of  Indians  thpt  surround  us  on 
«very  side  has  prevented  the  extension  of  settlements  upon  our  valuable  public  domain, 
and  rendered  utterly  futile  every  attempt  to  explore  or  develope  the  gTeat  resources  of  the 
territory.     Surrounded  by  the  Utahs,  Cornanchcs,  and  Apaches,  on  the  north,  east,  and 
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south,  by  the  Navijos  on  the  west,  with  Jicarillas  within  our  limits,  and  without  any 
adequate  protection  against  their  hostile  inroads,  our  flocks  and  herds  are  driven  off  by 
thousands;  our  fellow  citizens — men,  women,  and  children—  are  murdered  or  carried  in  to 
captivity;  many  of  our  citizens,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  are  at  this  moment  suffering  all 
the  horrors  of  barbarian  bondage,  and  it  is  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  obtain  their  re- 
lease from  a  condition  to  which  death  would  be  preferable.  The  wealth  of  our  terri- 
tory is  being  diminished.  We  have  neither  the  means  nor  any  adopted  plan  by  govern- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  In  fine,  with  a  government  temporary, 
doubtful,  uncertain,  and  inefficient  in  character  and  in  operation,  surrounded  and  des- 
poiled by  barbarous  foes,  ruin  appears  inevitably  before  uf,  unless  speedy  and  effectual 
protection  be  extended  to  us  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  CLAY.  Now,  sir,  there  is  a  vivid  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  actual  condition 
of  things  there,  and  if  we  go  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  to  that  part  not  claimed  by  Texas, 
we,  I  apprehend,  shall  find  no  better  state  of  things.  In  fact,  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of  duty  to  suffer  Conaress  to  adjourn  without  an  effort  at  least 
being  made  to  extend  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  government  to  those  people  who  have 
recently  been  acquired  by  us.  With  regard  to  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  which  lies 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  undoubtedly  if  it  were  conceded  to  Texas,  there  would  be  two 
incongruous,  if  not  hostile  populations  thrown-  together,  endangering  public  peace  and 
tranquility.  And  all  beyond,  including  New  Mexico,  Deseret,  and  north  of  Califor- 
nia, beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  would  be  still  open  to  all  the  consequences  of  disorder,  con- 
fusion, and  anarchy,  without  some  stable  government  emanating  from  the  authority  of 
that  nation  of  which  they  form  now  a  part,  and  with  which  they  are  but  little  acquainted. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  all  these  questions,  difficult  and  troublesome  as  they  may  be, 
ought  to  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  calmness,  and  decided  upon  as  a  matter  of  duty. 
Now,  sir,  the  resolutions  which  I  have  immediately  under  consideration  propose  a  deci- 
sion of  these  questions.  I  have  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  resolution  in  the  series  I 
have  offered  that  did  not  contain  some  mutual  concession,  or  evidence  of  mutual  for 
bearance;  that  the  concession  was  not  altogether  from  the  non-slaveholding  States  or  the 
s'aveholding  States.  These  resolutions  propose  a  boundary  to  Texas.  What  is  it?  We 
know  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  in  this  country  upon  the  subject  of  that  boun- 
dary. We  know  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  states  have  sup- 
posed that  the  western  limit  of  Texas  was  the  JN'ueces — that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  We  know  that  the  question  of  what  is  the  western  limit  and  the  northern  limit 
of  Texas  was  an  open  question — has  been  all  along  an  open  question — was  an  open 
question  when  the  boundary  was  run  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  1838  marking  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Texas-  At  that  time,  the  boundary  authorized  by  that 
act  of  1838  was  to  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  run  up  to  its  head  to  the  Red  river, 
and  thence  westwardly,  with  that  river,  to  the  100°  of  longitude.  Well,  that  did  not 
go  as  far  as  Texas  now  claims,  and  why!  Because  it  was  an  open  question.  War  was 
waging  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  it  was  at  that  time  impossible  to  say  what  might 
ultimately  be  established  as  the  western  and  northern  limits  of  Texas.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  question  of  what  was  done  at  the  time  of  her  annexation,  the  whole  resolu- 
tion which  relates  to  boundaries,  from  beginning  to  end,  assumes  an  open,  unascertained, 
and  unfixed  boundary  to  Texas  on  the  west.  What  is  the  first  part  of  the  resolution? 
It  is  "  that  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly  included  within  and  right- 
fully belonging  to  Texas  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State  "  "Properly  included" — 
"rightfully  belonging."  It  specifies  no  boundaries — it  could  specify  no  boundary.  It 
assumes  the  state  of  uncertainty  which  in  point  of  fact  we  know  existed.  Now,  sir, 
what  does  the  resolution  further  provide ?  Why,  "first,  said  State  to  be  formed,  sub- 
ject to  the  adjustment  by  this  Government  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise 
with  other  governments."  These  boundaries  at  the  west  and  north,  it  was  asserted, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  retained  to  itself  the  power  to  settle  with  any  fo- 
reign power. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  into  the  whole  question.  I  mean  to  express  rather  my 
opinion  than  to  go  into  the  whole  extent  of  the  argument.  The  western  boundary  of 
Texas  being  unsettled,  and  Congress  retaining  to  itself  1  he  power  to  settle  it,  I  ask — sup- 
pose that  power  had  been  exercised,  and  that  no  cession  of  territory  to  the  United  States 
had  ensued,  and  that  the  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  had  been  limited  to  the 
settlement  of  the  western  and  northern  limits  of  Texas — could  it  not  have  been  done  by 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  conjointly?  Suppose  that  a  treaty  of  the  limits  of  Texas 
had  been  concluded  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  fixing  the  Nueces  as  the 
boundary,  would  not  Texas  have  been  bound  by  it?     Or  suppose  it  had  been  the  Rio> 
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Grande,  Colorado,  or  any  other  point,  whatever  limithadbcen  fixed  upon  by  the  joint  act 
of  the  two  powers,  would  it  not  have  been  obligatory  upon  Texas,  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  resolution  by  which  it  was  annexed? 

Well,  now,  if  Mexico  and  the  United  States  conjointly  by  treaty  might  have  fixed 
upon  the  western  and  northern  limits  of  Texas,  and  if  the  United  States  have  acquired 
all  the  territory  on  which  the  two  powers  acting  together  must  have  established  the  limits 
of  Texas,  have  not  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  that  cession  to  them,  become  solely 
and  exclusively  possessed  of  all  the  power  which  they  jointly  had  prior  to  the  cession? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  conclusion  and  "reasoning  arc  perfectly  irresistible.  If  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  could  have  fixed  upon  any  western  limits  for  Texas,  and  did  not 
do  it,  and  if  the  United  States  have  acquired  to  themselves  by  the  treaty  any  extent  of 
the  territory  upon  which  the  western  limit  was  to  be  fixed  and  must  be  fixed,  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  one  can  resist  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  United  States  now  has  the  power 
to  do  what  the  United  States  and  Mexico  conjointly  could  have  done.  I  admit  that  it  is 
a  delicate  power — an  extremely  delicate  power.  I  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  exercised 
with  a  spirit  of  justice,  generosity,  and  liberality  towards  this  youngest  member  of  the 
great  American  family. 

Possibly  if  the  United  States  fixes  it  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  desire  and  rights  of 
Texas,  she  might  bring  it  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  have  the 
-question  again  decided.  I  say  possibly,  because  I  am  not  of  that  class  of  politicians  who 
believe  that  every  question  is  a  proper  question  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  questions  too  large  for  any  tribunal  of  that  kind  to  decide — great  po- 
litical, national,  and  territorial  questions,  which  transcend  their  limits,  and  to  which  they 
are  utterly  incompetent-  Whether  this  is  one  or  not,  I  will  not  decide;  but  I  will  main- 
tain that  the  United  States  are  now  invested  solely  and  exclusively  with  that  power  which 
was  in  both  nations,  to  fix,  ascertain,  and  settle  the  western  and  northern  limits  of  Texas. 
Sir,  the  other  day  my  honorable  friend  who  represents  so  well  the  State  of  Texas, 
(Mr.  Rusk,)  said  that  we  had  no  more  right  to  touch  the  limits  of  Texas  than  we  have  to 
touch  the  limits  of  Kentucky;  that  the  i^tate  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  right  to  separate  it.  I  agree  with  him  that,  when  the  limits  are  cer- 
tain and  ascertained,  they  are  undisputed  and  indisputable.  The  General  Government 
has  no  right  or  power  to  interfere  with  the  limits  of  a  State  whose  boundaries  are  fixed, 
known,  ascertained,  and  recognized — no  power  at  least  to  interfere  with  it  voluntarily. 
An  extreme  case  may  be  put — one  which  I  trust  in  God  never  will  happen  to  this  Union — 
of  a  conquered  nation  and  of  a  constitution  adapting  itself  to  the  state  of  subjugation  and 
conquest  to  which  it  has  been  reduced,  and  the  giving  up  of  whole  States,  as  well  as 
parts  of  the  State,  in  order  te  save  what  remains  from  the  conquering  arm  of  the  succes- 
ful  invader.  I  say  such  a  power  may  possibly  exist  for  a  case  of  extremity  such  as  this; 
and  I  admit  that  short  of  such  an  extremity,  voluntarily,  the  General  Government  has  no 
right  to  separate  a  State,  or  to  take  any  portion  of  its  territory  from  it,  or  to  regard  it  other- 
wise than  an  iteger — one  and  indivisible. 

But  then  I  assme — what  docs  not  exist  in  the  State  of  Texas — that  this  boundary  was 
known,  ascertained,  and  indisputable  On  the  contrary,  it  was  open — it  was  unfixed, 
and  rema  ns  unfixed  to  this  moment,  with  respect  to  her  western  limits  and  north  of  the 
head  of  the  Nueces.  Why,  sir,  we  gave  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  these  territories 
that  we  bought — and  God  knows  what  a  costly  bargain  to  this  country  that  was! 
We  gave  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  the  terr  tories  ceded  by  Mexico  to  us,  and  can 
Texas,  justly,  fairly,'  and  honorably  claim  all  she  has  asserted  a  right  to,  without  paying 
any  portion  of  that  fifteen  millions  of  dollars?  She  talks,  indeed,  about  the  United  States 
being  her  agent — her  trustee.  Why,  sir,  she  was  no  more  her  agent  or  trustee  than  she 
was  the  agent  or  trustee  of  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

Texas  involved  the  United  States  in  a  war  with  Mexico;  I  make  no  reproaches — none, 
none.  Texas  brought  them  into  the  war;  but  when  they  got  into  it,  it  was  not  a  war  of 
Texas  and  Mexico — it  was  a  war  of  the  whole  thirty  states  with  Mexico — a  war  in  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  conducted  the  hostilities,  and  was  as  much  the  trus- 
tee and  agent  of  the  twenty-nine  other  States  composing  this  Union  as  she  was  the  trus- 
tee and  agent  of  Texas.  With  respect  to  all  circumstances  on  which  Texas  relies  to 
make  out  a  title  to  New  Mexico,  such  as  the  map  annexed  to  the  recent  treaty  with 
Mexico,  and  the  opinions  of  individuals,  highly  respectable  and  eminently  elevated  indi- 
viduals, as  was  the  lamented  Mr.  Polk,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  I  must  say 
if  was  his  individual  opinion,  that  he  had  no  right,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  any  other  character,  otherwise  than  as  negotiating  with  Mexico — and  then  the  Senate 
had  to  act  in  concurrence  with  him — to  fix  a  boundary.     In  respect  to  that  map,  which 
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is  attached  to  the  treaty,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  treaty  itself  is  silent,  from  beginning 
to  end,  upon  the  limits  of  Texas;  and  the  annexing  of  the  map  to  the  treaty  no  more  con- 
firms the  truth  of  anything  delineated  upon  that  map  in  relation  to  Texas  than  it  does  in 
relation  to  any  othar  geographical  subject  which  composes  the  map. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  I  thought  the  power  has  been  concentrated  in  the  United. 
States  to  fix  upon  the  limits  of  Texas.  I  have  said  that  this  power  ought  to  be  exercised 
in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality  and  justice,  and  I  put  it  to  you,  to  say,  upon  this  second 
resolution  of  mine,  whether  that  liberality  and  justice  have  not  been  displayed  in  the  re- 
solution. VY  hat  is  proposed  ?  To  confine  her.to  the  Neuces ?  No,  sir.  To  extend  it 
from  the  Sabine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande — and  thence  up  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
soufeem  limits  of  New  Mexico,  and  thence,  with  that  limit,  to  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  as  marked  out  under  the  treaty  of  1819.  Why,  sir,  here  is  a 
vast  country.  I  have  made  no  estimate  about  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  equal  in  amount  of 
acres — of  square  miles — to  what  Texas  east  of  the  Nueces  and  extending  to  the  Sabine 
had  before.  But  who  is  there  that  can  say,  with  truth  and  justice,  that  there  is  no  reci- 
procity, no  concession,  in  these  resolutions  made  to  Texas,  even  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  boundary  line?  They  give  her  a  vast  country,  equal  in  amount  nearly,  I  re- 
peat, to  what  she  indisputably  possessed  before — a  country  sufficiently  large,  with  her 
consent  hereafter,  to  carve  out  of  it  some  two  or  three  additional  States,  when  the  condi- 
tion and  number  of  the  population  may  render  it  expedient  to  make  new  States.  Well, 
sir,  is  not  that  concession  liberality  and  justice  ? 

But,  sir,  that  is  not  all  we  propose  to  give.  The  second  resolution  proposes  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  the  debt  of  Texas.  A  blank  is  left  because  I  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  amount. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Will  the  honorable  Senator  allow  me  to  make  a  motion  that  we  now  go 
into  executive  session,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  finish  his  remarks  to-morrow? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  conclude  to-day,  although  I 
wished  to  go  through  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  will  make  the  motion  at  any  time  that  the  Senator  may  feel  disposed 
to  give  way. 

Mr.  CLAY.  If  the  Senate  will  allow  me,  I  will  merely  conclude  what  I  have  to  say 
in  relation  to  Texas,  and  then  I  will  give  way  if  the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  about  to  remark,  independent  of  the  most  liberal  and  generous 
boundary  tendered  to  Texas,  we  propose  to  offer  by  this  second  resolution  a  sum  which 
the  worthy  Senator  from  Texas,  in  my  eye,  thinks  will  not  be  less  than  about  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars — the  exact  amount  neither  he  nor  I  yet  possesses  the  requisite  materials  to 
ascertain.  Well,  you  get  this  large  boundary  and  three  millions  of  your  debt  paid.  I 
shall  not  repeat  the  argument  I  offered  upon  a  former  occasion,  as  to  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  that  debt ;  but  I  was  struck  upon  reading  the  treaty  of  limits,  first, 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  then  the  treaty  of  limits  between  the  United 
States  and  Texas,  to  find  in  the  preamble  of  both  these  treaties  a  direct  recognition  of 
the  principles  out  of  which,  I  think,  spring  our  obligations  to  pay  the  debt  for  which  the 
duties  of  foreign  imports  were  pledged  while  Texas  was  an  independent  State. 

Tim  principle  asserted  in  the  treaties  of  limits  with  Mexico  is,  that  whereas,  by  the 
treaty  of  1819  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  a  limit  was  fixed  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  Mexico  composing  then  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the  Span- 
ish crown,  although  Mexico  was,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  with  her,  severed  from  the 
crown  of  Spain,  yet  she  was  bound,  as  having  been  a  part  of  the  crown  of  Spain  when 
the  treaty  of  1819  was  made — she  was  bound  by  that  treaty  as  much  as  if  it  was  made 
with  herself  instead  of  Spain.  In  other  words,  that  preamble  asserts  that  the  severance 
of  any  part  of  a  common  empire  cannot  exonerate  either  portion  of  that  empire  from  the 
obligations  which  are  created,  when  the  empire  is  entire  and  unsevered.  *  So  the  same 
principle  is  asserted  in  the  treaty  of  1838  between  Texas  and  the  United  States;  the 
principle  asserted  being  that  the  treaty  of  1828  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
having  been  made  when  Texas  was  a  part  of  Mexico,  and  now  Texas  being  dissevered 
from  Mexico,  she  nevertheless  remains  bound  by  that  treaty,  as  if  no  such  severance  had 
taken  place.  In  other  words,  the  principle  is  this :  that  when  an  independent  power 
creates  an  obligation  or  a  duty,  no  subsequent  political  misfortune — no  subsequent  politi- 
cal severance  of  the  territory  of  that  power — can  exonerate  it  from  the  obligations  which 
were  created  while  it  was  an  independent  power.  In  other  words  to  bring  it  down  and 
apply  it  to  this  specific  case,  Texas  being  an  independent  power,  and  having  a  right  to 
take  loans,  and  to  make  pledges,  having  taken  loans,  and  having  pledged  the  specific 
imports  arising  from  the  customs  to  the  public  creditor,  the  public  creditor  became  vested 
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with  a  right  to  that  fund  of  which  he  could  not  be  divested  by  any  other  act  bat  his  own 
consent — by  no  political  changes  which  Texas  might  subsequently  think  proper  to  make. 
In  the  absorption  or  merging  ot'  Texas  in  the  United  States,  the  creditor,  being  no  party  to 
the  treaty  by  which  that  operation  was  performed,  did  not  lose  his  rights,  but  retained  hi3 
rights  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  and  the  appropriation  of  the  fund,  just  as 
if  there  had  never  been  any  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

That  was  the  foundation  upon  which  1  arrived  a  uhe  conclusion  ciribTaccd  in  tbat  re 
teluticn.  The  United  Slates,  having  appropriated  to  themselves  the  duties  arising  from 
imports  which  have  been  pledged  to  the  creditor  by  Texas,  as  an  honorable  and  just 
power,  ought  now  to  pay  the  debt  for  which  these  duties  were  solemnly  pledged  by  a 
power  independent  and  competent  to  make  the  pledge. 

Well,  sir,  I  think  that  were  you  to  give  to  Texas  the  large  boundary  that  is  assigned 
to  her,  when  you  take  into  view  the  abhorren  e — fox  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  using 
that  expression — with  which  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  would 
look  upon  any  political  connexion  with  Texas,  and  when  you  take  into  view  the  large 
amount  of  money,  liberating  and  exonerating  Texas  from  a  portion  of  her  public  debts, 
equal  to  that  amount — when  you  take  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  think 
they  present  a  case,  with  regard  to  which,  I  confess,  I  should  be  greatly  surprised,  if  the 
people  of  Texas  themselves,  when  they  come  to  deliberate  upon  this  seriously,  should 
hesitate  a  moment  to  accede. 

I  have  finished  my  remarks  upon  this  resolution,  and  if  the  Senator  wishes  it,  I  will 
give  way  to  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  FOOTE  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness, but  gave  way  to 

Mr.   MANGUM,  who  moved  an  adjournment ;  which  was  agreed  to,  and 

The  Senate  thereupon  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1850. 
Mr.  CLAY  resumed  and  concluded  his  speech,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  if  there  be  in  this  vast  assemblage  of  beauty,  grace,  elegance,  and 
intelligence,  any  who  have  come  here  under  the  expectation  that  the  humble  individual 
who  now  addresses  you  means  to  attempt  any  display,  or  to  use  any  ambitious  language, 
any  extraordinary  ornaments  or  decorations  of  speech,  they  will  be  utterly  disappointed. 
The  season  of  the  year,  and  my  own  season  of  life,  both  admonish  me  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  any  unnecessary  ornaments;  but,  above  all,  Mr.  President,  the  grave  and  mo- 
mentous subject  upon  which  it  is  my  duty  to  address  the  Senate  and  the  country  forbids 
my  saying  anything  but  what  appertains  strictly  to  that  subject :  and  my  sole  desire  is  t9 
make  myself,  with  seriousness,  soberness,  and  plainness,  understood  by  you,  and  by  those 
who  think  proper  to  listen  to  me. 

When,  yesterday,  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  took  place,  at  that  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  tire  resolutions  which  I  have  submitted,  which  related  to  Texas  and  her  boun- 
daries, I  thought  I  had  concluded  the  whole  subject;  but  I  was  reminded  by  a  friend  that 
perhaps  I  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  upon  a  single  point;  and  that  is,  the  relation  of 
Texas  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  debts  of 
Texas  for  which  I  think  a  responsibility  exists  upon  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  said  that  it  might  perhaps  be  understood  that  in  the  proposed 
grant  of  three  millions — or  whatever  may  be  the  sum  when  it  may  be  ascertained — to 
Texas,  in  consideration  of  her  surrender  of  her  title  to  New  Mexico,  on  this  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  that  grant  we  merely  discharge  the  obligations  which  exist  upon  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  appropriation  of  the  im- 
ports receivable  in  the  ports  of  Texas  while  she  was  an  independent  power.  But  that 
is  not  my  understanding,  Mr.  President,  of  the  subject,  as  between  Texas  and  the  United 
States.  The  obligation  on  the  part  of  Texas  to  pay  the  portion  of  the  debt  referred  to, 
is  complete  and  uncancelled;  and  there  is,  as  between  these  two  parties,  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  discharge  one  dollar  of  the  public  debt  of  Texas.  On 
the  contrary,  by  an  express  declaration  in  the  resolution  of  admission,  it  is  declared  and 
provided  that  in  no  event  are  the  United  States  to  be  liable  to  or  charged  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  debt  or  liabilities  of  Texas.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any  responsibility 
which  exists  to  the  State  of  Texas  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
that  I  think  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  that  debt.  No  such  thing.  As  between 
these  two  parties,  the  responsibility  upon  the  part  of  Texas  is  complete  to  pay  the  debt, 
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and  there  is  no  responsibility  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  pay  one  cent  of  it. 
But  then  there  is  a  third  party,  no  party  to  the  annexation  whatever — that  is  to  say, 
the  creditor  of  Texas,  who  advanced  his  money  upon  the  credit  and  faith  of  a  solemn 
pledge  made  by  Texas  to  bim  to  reimburse  the  loan,  and  by  the  appropriation  of  duties 
receivable  upon  foreign  imports.  The  last  is  the  party  to  whom  we  are  bound,  according 
to  the  view  I  presented  upon  the  subject.  Nor,  sir,  can  the  other  creditors  of  Texas 
complain  that  a  provision  is  made  for  a  particular  portion  of  the  debt,  leaving  the  residue 
unprovided  for  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  because  insofar  as  we  may  ex- 
tinguish any  portion  of  the  debt  of  Texas,  under  which  she  is  now  bound,  insofar  we 
shall  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  residue  of  the  creditors  of  Texas  by  leaving  the 
funds  of  the  public  lands  held  by  Texas,  and  what  other  sources  she  may  have  applica- 
ble to  the  payment  of  those  other  debts,  with  more  effect  than  if  the  entire  debt,  including 
the  pledged  portion  of  it,  as  well  as  the  unpledged,  was  obligatory  upon  her,  and  she  stood 
bound  by  it. 

Nor  can  those  creditors  complain  for  another  reason.  Texas  has  all  the  resources 
which  she  had  when  an  independent  power;  with  the  exception  of  the  duties  receivable 
in  her  ports  upon  foreign  imports;  and  she  is  exempted  from  certain  charges,  expendi- 
tures, and  responsibilities,  which  she  would  have  had  to  encounter  if  she  had  remained 
a  separate  and  independent  power.  For  example,  she  would  have  had  to  provide  for  a 
certain  amount  of  naval  force,  in  order  to  protect  herself  against  Mexico  or  against  any 
foreign  enemy  whatever;  but,  by  her  annexation  to  the  United  States,  she  becomes  libe- 
rated from  all  those  charges,  and  of  course  those  entire  revenues  may  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  her  debts,  except  those  only  which  are  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Texas.  But,  if  the  United  States  should  discharge  that  portion  of  the  debt  of 
Texas  for  which  the  duties  on  foreign  imports  were  pledged,  Texas  would  become  the 
debtor  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  the  extinguished  debt.  With  this  explana- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  subject,  I  pass  to  the  next  resolution  in  the  series  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  submit.     It  relates,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  this  District : 

5th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whilst  that  institution  continues  to  exist  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  without  the  consent 
of  that  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and  without  just  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  slaves  within  the  District. 

Mr.  President,  an  objection  was  made  to  this  resolution  by  some  honorable  Senators 
upon  the  other  side  of  this  body,  that  it  did  not  contain  aD  assertion  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  abolition  upon  the  part  of  Congress,  with  regard 
to  this  District.  I  said  then,  as  I  have  uniformly  maintained  in  this  body,  as  I  contend- 
ed in  1838,  and  ever  have  done,  that  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  been  vested  in  Congress  by  language  too  clear  and  explicit  to  admit,  in  my 
judgment,  of  any  rational  question  whatever. 

What  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution?     Congress  shall  have  power — 

"  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Congress,  by  this  grant  of  power,  is  invested  with  all  legislation  whatsoever  over  the 
District.  Not  only  is  it  here  invested,  but  it  is  exclusively  invested  with  all  legislation 
whatsoever  over  the  District.  Now,  can  we  conceive  of  any  language  more  particular 
and  comprehensive  than  that  which  invests  a  legislative  body  with  exclusive  power  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  of  legislation  over  a  given  district  of  territory  or  country  ?  Let  me  ask, 
is  there  any  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District  ?  Let  me  suppose,  in  addition  to 
what  I  suggested  the  other  day;  that  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  Maryland  and  Virginia; 
let  me  add  to  that  supposition  that  it  was  abolished  in  all  the  States  in  the  Union;  is  there 
power,  then,  to  abolish  slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia — oris  slavery  planted 
here  to  all  eternity,  without  the  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  any  legislative  power  for  its 
abolition?  Itcannot  be  invested  in  Maryland,  because  the  power  with  which  Congress  is 
invested  is  exclusive.  Maryland,  therefore,  is  excluded,  as  all  the  other  Stales  of  the 
Union  are  excluded.  It  is  here,  or  it  is  nowhere.  This  was  the  view  which  I  took  in 
1838;  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  which  I  offered  upon  that  occasion 
incompatible  with  the  view  which  I  now  present,  and  which  this  resolution  contains. 
While  I  admitted  the  power  to  exist  in  Congress,  and  exclusively  in  Congress,  to  legis- 
late in  all  cases  whatsoever — and  consequently  in  the  case  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  with- 
in this  District,  if  it  deemed  it  proper  to  do  so — I  admitted  upon  that  occasion,  as  I  con- 
tend now,  that  it  was  a  power  which  Congress  cannot,  in  conscience  and  good  faith,  ex- 
ercise while  the  institution  of  slavery  continues  within  the  State  of  Maryland.     The  ques- 
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tion  is  a  good  deal  altered  now  from  what  it  was  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  resolution 
to  which  I  allude  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  Upon  that  occasion,  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land were  both  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  the  power;  but  in  the  retrocession  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  District  which  lies  south  of  the  Potomac,  Virginia  has  become  no  more  inte- 
rested in  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the  District  than  any  other 
slavcholding  State  in  the  Union  is  interested  in  its  abolition.  The  question  now  is  con- 
fined to  Maryland.  I  said  upon  that  occasion,  that  although  the  power  was  complete  and 
perfect,  to  abolish  slavery,  yet  that  it  was  a  thing  which  never  could  have  entered  into 
the  conception  of  Maryland  or  Virginia  that  slavery  would  be  abolished  here  while  sla- 
very continued  to  exist  in  either  of  those  two  ceding  States.  I  said,  moreover,  what  the 
granting  of  the  power  itself  indicates,  that,  although  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  over 
the  District  was  invested  by  Congress  within  the  ten  miles  square,  it  was  to  make  it  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States.  That  was  the  great,  paramount,  substantial 
object  of  the  grant.  And,  in  exercising  all  the  powers  with  which  we  are  invested,  com- 
plete and  full  as  they  may  be,  yet  the  great  purpose  of  the  concession  having  been  to 
create  a  suitable  seat  of  Government,  that  ought  to  be  the  leading  and  controlling  idea 
with  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  this  power.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  render  it  a  proper  and  suitable  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  sla- 
very should  be  abolished  within  the  limits  of  the  ten  mile  square,  and  inasmuch  as,  at  the 
time  of  the  cession,  in  a  spirit  of  generosity,  immediately  after  the  formation  of  this  Con- 
stitution, when  all  was  peace,  and  harmony,  and  concord— when  brotherly  affection,  fra- 
ternal feeling,  prevailed  throughout  this  whole  Union — when  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in 
a  moment  of  generous  impulse,  and  with  feelings  of  high  regard  towards  the  principles 
of  this  Union,  chose  to  make  this  grant — neither  party  could  have  suspected  that  at  some 
distant  and  future  period,  after  the  agitation  of  this  unfortunate  subject,  their  generous 
grant,  without,  equivalent,  was  to  be  turned  against  them,  and  the  sword  was  to  be  lift- 
ed, as  it  were  within  their  own  bosom,  to  strike  at  their  own  hearts.  This  implied 
faith,  this  honorable  obligation,  this  honesty  and  propriety  of  keeping  in  constant  view 
the  object  of  the  cession— these  were  the  considerations  which,  in  1838,  urged  me,  as 
they  now  influeuce  me,  in  the  preparation  of  the  resolution  which  I  have  submitted  for 
your  consideration.  Now,  as  then,  I  do  think  that  Congress,  as  an  honorable  body, 
acting  in  good  faith,  according  to  the  nature  and  purpose,  and  objects  of  the  cession  at 
the  time  it  was  made,  and  looking  at  the  condition  of  the  ceding  States  at  this  time — 
Congress  cannot,  without  forfeiture  of  all  those  obligations  of  honor  which  men  of  honor, 
and  nations  of  honor,  will  respect  as  much  as  if  they  were  found  literally,  in  so  many 
words,  in  the  bond  itself,  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  this  District, 
without  a  violation  of  those  obligations,  not,  in  my  opinion,  less  sacred  or  less  binding 
than  if  they  had  been  inserted  in  the  constitutional  instrument  itself. 

Well,  what  does  the  resolution  propose?  The  resolution  neither  affirms  nor  disaffirms 
the  constitutionality  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  abolition  in  the  District.  It  is  silent 
upon  the  subject.  It  says  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  do  it,  but  upon  certain  conditions. 
And  what  are  those  conditions?  Why,  first,  that  the  State  of  Maryland  shall  give  its 
consent ;  in  other  words,  that  the  State  of  Maryland  shall  release  the  United  States  from 
the  obligation  of  that  implied  faith  which,  I  contend,  is  connected  with  the  act  of  cession 
by  Maryland  to  the  United  States.  Well,  if  Maryland,  the  only  State  now  that  ceded 
any  portion  of  the  territory  which  remains  to  us,  will  consent — in  other  words,  if  she  re- 
leases Congress  from  the  obligation  growing  out  of  the  cession  with  regard  to  slavery — 
I  consider  that  that  would  remove  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  the  power,  if  it 
were  deemed  expedient  to  exercise  it ;  but  it  is  only  removing  one  of  them.  There  are 
two  other  conditions  which  are  inserted  in  this  resolution;  the  first  is  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  District. 

Mr.  President,  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  District  is  anomalous — a  condition 
in  violation  of  the  great  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  own  free  institutions, 
and  of  all  free  institutions,  because  it  is  the  case  of  a  people  who  are  acted  upon  by  le- 
lislative  authority,  and  taxed  by  legislative  authority,  without  having  any  voice  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  people 
of  this  District,  is  a  tyranny,  an  absolute  government — not  exercised  hitherto  I  admit, 
and  I  hope  it  will  never  be  so  exercised — tyrannically  or  arbitrarily.  But  it  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  all  arbitrary  power;  for  if  I  were  to  give  a  definition  of  arbitrary  authority,  I 
would  say  it  is  that  power  which  is  exercised  by  an  authority  over  a  people  who  have  no 
voice  nor  influence  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  or  the  imposition  of  taxes;  and  that  is  the 
precise  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

Well,  that  being  their  condition,  and  this  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  affecting 
them  in  all  the  relations  of  life  which  we  can  imagine — of  property,  society,  comfort, 
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peace — I  thSik  we  should  require,  as  another  of  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  this 
power  should  be  exercised,  the  consent  of  the.  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  And 
I  have  not  stopped  there.  This  resolution  requires  still  a  third  condition;  and  that  is, 
that  slavery  shall  not  be  abolished  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  although  Maryland 
consents,  and  although  the  people  of  the  District  itself  consent,  without  the  third  condi- 
tion— that  of  making  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  within  the  District.  And, 
sir,  it  is  immaterial  to  me  upon  what  basis  this  obligation  to  compensate  the  slaveholders 
in  the  District  for  such  slaves  as  may  be  liberated  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  is 
placed.  There  is  a  clause — an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  cf  the  United  States 
which  provides  tha  trio  property — no  private  propeity — shall  be  taken  for  public  use, 
miUiou  tjns  tccmpcmalion  to  the  owners  of  such  property.  Well,  I  think  thatin  a  just 
and  liberal  interpretation  of  that  clause,  we  are  restrained  from  taking  the  property  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  slaves,  in  consideration  of  3ny  public  policy,  with- 
out full  and  complete  compensation.  But  if  there  be  no  constitutional  restriction  such  as- 
is  contained  in  the  amendment  I  have  referred  to,  upon  principles  of  eternal  justice  it  is 
wrong  to  deprive  those  who  have  property  in  slaves  in  this  District  of  that  property  with- 
out compensation. 

No  one  of  the  European  powers — Great  Britain,  France,  nor  any  other  of  the  powers 
which  have  undertaken  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  colonies — have  ever  ventured  to  do  it 
without  making  compensation  to  the  owners.  They  were  under  no  such  constitutional 
obligation  as  I  have  referred  to;  but  they  were  under  that  obligation  to  which  all  men. 
ought  to  bow — that  obligation  of  eternal  justice,  which  declares  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  his  property  without  full  and  just  compensation  for  its  value.  Whether  un- 
der the  constitutional  provision  or  not,  the  case  is  the  same.  I  know,  sir,  that  it  has- 
been  argued  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  compensation  to  be  made 
for  property,  when  taken  by  the  Government  for  the  public  use,  would  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  because  the  property  is  not  taken  by  the  Government  for 
the  public  use.  Perhaps  literally  it  would  not  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  pubiic,  but  it  would 
be  taken  in  consideration  of  a  policy  and  a  purpose  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  or  one  which  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  carry  into  full  effect  and  operation. 
By  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  clause,  it  seems  to  me,  however,  that  slave  property  would 
be  so  far  regarded — that  it  ought  to  be  so  far  regarded — as  taken  for'the  use  of  the  public,  or 
at  the  instance  of  the  public,  as  to  entitle  the  owners  of  the  slaves  so  taken  to  a  compensa- 
tion, under  and  by  virtue  of  the  clause  itself,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  value  of  the  slaves 
liberated.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  an  effectual  and  constitutional  restriction  upon 
the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  slavery  within  this  District.  If  this  be  not 
so,  then  the  power  is  unrestricted — I  mean  unrestricted  by  any  constitutional  injunction 
or  inhibition.  But  the  restriction  imposed  by  the  obligation  of  justice  remains;  and  I 
contend  that  that  would  be  sufficient  to  render  it  oppressive  and  tyrannical  to  use  the- 
power,  without  at  the  same  time  making  the  compensation.  I  put  it  to  gentlemen  whe- 
ther that  would  not  be  a  better  condition  for  the  slaveholders  of  the  District  than  to  as- 
sume the  rigid  application  of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred ?  It  would  always  be  an  equitable,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a  sufficient  cause  for  exact- 
ing from  Congress  a  full  and  just  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  property  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  on  yesterday  that  there  was  no  one  of  these  resolutions,  except 
the  first,  which  contained  any  concession  by  either  party,  that  did  riot  either  contain 
some  mutual  concession  by- the  two  parties,  or  did  not  contain  concessions  altogether  from 
the  North  to  the  South.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  resolution  under  consideration;. 
the  North  has  contended  that  the  power  exists  under  the  Constitution  to  abolish  slavery 
here.  I  am  aware  that  the  South,  or  a  greater  portion  of  the  South,  have  contended  for 
the  opposite  doctrine.  What  does  this  resolution  ask?  It  asks  of  both  parties  to  for- 
bear Urging  their  respective  opinions — the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  But  it  con- 
cedes to  the  South  a!!  that  the  South,  it  appears  to  me,  ought  in  reason  to  demand,  inas- 
much as  it  requires  such  conditions  as  amount  to  an  absolute  security  for  the  property  in 
slaves  within  the  District — such  conditions  as  will  make  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
District  coeval  and  coextensive  with  itsexistence  in  any  of  the  States  out  of  or  beyond  the 
District.  The  second  clause  of  this  resolution  provides  that  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit 
within  the  District  the  slave  trade  in  slaves  brought  into  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  be  conceded  that  Congress  has  the  power  of  legislation — exclusive 
legislation — in  all  cases  whatsoever,  how  can  it  be  doubted  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  prohibit  what  is  called  the  slave  trade  within  the  District  of  Columbia?  My  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  is  this:  that  with  regard  to  all  those  portions  of  jurisdiction 
•which  operate  upon  the  States,  Congress  can  exercise  no  power  which  is  not  granted,  o* 
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not  a  necessary  implication  from  a  granted  power.  Such  is  the  rule  for  the  action  of 
Congress  in  relation  to  its  legislation  upon  the  States.  But  in  relation  to  its  legislation 
upon  this  District,  the  reverse,  1  take  it,  is  the  true  rule — that  Congress  has  all  power 
■which  is  noi  prohibited  by  so.ne  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  Congress  has  a  power  within  the  district  equivalent  to  and  coextensive  with 
the  power  which  any  State  itself  possesses  within  its  own  limits.  Well,  can  any  on© 
•Joubt  the  power  and  right  of  any  State  in  this  Union — of  any  slaveholding  State— to 
forbid  the  introduction  aw  merchandise  of  slaves  within  its  own  limits?  Why  almost 
every  slaveholding  State  in  the  Union  has  exercised  its  power  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaws  as  merchandise.  It  is  in  the  constitution  of  my  own  State  ;  and  after  aH 
the  agitation  and  excitement  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  which  has  existed  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  during  the  last  year,  the  same  principle  is  incorporated  in  the  new  consti- 
tution. It  is  in  the  constitutional  know,  of  Mississippi  also.  That  State  prohibits  the 
introduction  of  slaves  within  its  limits  as  merchandise.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  in  the  laws  of  most  of  the  slaveholding 
States.  It  is  true,  that  the  policy  of  the  several  slaveholding  States  has  vacillated  from 
time  to  time  upon  this  subject — sometimes  tolerating  and  sometimes  excluding  the  trade  ; 
but  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  right — no  depaVturc 
from  the  great  principle  that  every  0112  of  them  has  the  power  and  authority  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  slavery  within  their  respective  limits,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it. 

Well,  then,  I  really  do  not  think  that  this  resolution,  which  proposes  to  abolish  that 
trade,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  concession  by  either  class  of  States  to  the  other  class. 
I  think  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  object  acceptdblc  to  both,  conformable  to  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  both;  and  yet,  sir,  in  these  times  of  fearful  and  alarming  excitement — 
in  these  times  when  every  night  that  I  go  to  sleep,  and  every  morning  when  I  awake;, 
it  is  with  the  apprehension  of  some  new  and  terrible  tidings  upon  this  agitating  subject — 
I  have  seen,  sir,  that  in  one  of  the  neighboring  States,  amongst  the  various  contingencies 
which  are  enumerated,  upon  the  happening  of  any  one  of  which,  delegates  are  to  be  sent 
to  a  famous  Convention,  to  assemble  in  Nashville  in  June  next — amongst  the  substan- 
tive causes  for  which  delegates  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Convention  to  which  I  refer,  one  is, 
if  Congress  abolishes  the  slave  trade  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is  to  bethe  cause 
for  assembling  in  convention — in  other  words,  cause  for  considering  whether  this  Union 
ought  to  l»c  dissolved  or  not.  Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  a  greater  extent  of  wildness 
and  extravagance  to  which  men  can  be  carried  by  the  indulgence  of  their  passions?  Why, 
sir,  thero  has  been  no  time  in  my  public  life — in  which  statement  1  concur  with  what 
was  said  the  other  day  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  King) — there  has 
been  no  time  of  my  public  life  that  I  was  not  willing,  for  one,  to  co-operate  in  any  steps 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  was  willing  to  do  so 
while  the  other  portion  of  the  District  south  of  the  Potomac  remained  attached;  and 
there  is  still  less  ground  for  objection  now  that  a  large  portion  of  the  District  has 
been  retroceeded  to  Virginia,  and  when  the  motive  or  reason  for  concentrating  slaves  here 
in  a  depot  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  them  to  distant  foreign  markets  is  lessened  to 
the  extent  of  the  diminution  of  the  territory  by  the  act  of  retrocession.  Why  should 
the  slave  traders  who  buy  their  slaves  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  come  here  with  them,  in 
erdrr  to  transport  them  to  New  Orleans  or  other  southern  markets'1  Why  not  transport 
them  from  the  States  in  whicl'  they  arc  purchased?  Why  should  the  feelings  of  those 
who  arc  outraged  by  the  scenes  that  are  exhibited,  by  the  corteges  which  pass  along  our 
avenues  of  manacled  human  beings — not  collected  in  our  own  District,  nor  in  our  own 
neighborhood,  but  brought  from  distant  portions  of  the  neighboring  States- -why  should 
the  feelings  of  those  who  arc  outraged  by  such  scenes — who  are  unable  to  contemplate 
such  a  spectacle  without  horror — why  should  they  be  thus  outraged  by  the  continuance 
of  a  trade  so  exceptionable,  so  repugnant,  as  this ?  Sir,  it  is  a  concession,  I  repeat, 
neither  from  one  class  of  the  States  nor  the  other.  It  is  an  object  upon  which  both  of 
them,  it  seems  to  me,  should  readily  unite,  and  which  one  set  of  States  as  well  as  the 
other  should  rejoice  to  adopt,  inasmuch  as  it  lessens  by  one  the  causes  of  irritation  and 
discontent  which  exist  as  connected  with  this  subject. 

Abolish  the  slave  trade  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  reassert  the  doctrine  of  the 
resolution  of  1838,  that  by  an  implied  obligation,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  slavery  ought 
not  to  be  abolished  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  State  of 
Maryland — reassert  the  principle  of  that  resolution,  and  adopt  the  other  measures  pro- 
posed in  these  resolutions,  or  some  other  similar  measures — for  I  am  not  attached  to  any- 
thing as  the  production  of  my  own  mind,  and  am  quite  willing  to  adopt  instead  the  bet- 
ter suggestions  of  anybody  else — adopt  these  or  similar  measures,  and  I  venture  to  predict 
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that,  instead  of  the  distractions  and  anxieties  which  now  prevail,  we  shall  have  peace  and 
quiet  for  thirty  years  hereafter,  such  as  followed  the  disposition  of  the  same  exciting  and 
unhappy  subject  after  the  Missouri  compromise. 

The  next  resolution  is  as  follows : 

7th.  Resolved,  That  more  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  restitution  and  delivery  of  persons  bound  to 
service  or  labor  in  any  State  who  may  escape  into  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  this 
Union. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  upon  this  subject  I  go  with  him  who  goes  farthest  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  relates  to  this  subject.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  that  is  a  requirement  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  is  not  limit- 
ed in  its  operation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  which  extends  to  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  to  the  officers  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  And  I  go  one  step 
farther.  It  extends  to  every  man  in  the  Union,  and  devolves  upon  him  the  obligation  to 
assist  in  the  recovery  of  a  fugitive  slave  from  labor,  who  takes  refuge  in  or  escapes  into 
one  of  the  free  States.  And  I  maintain  all  this  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    The  clause  is  as  follows  : 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  ser- 
vice or  labor  may  be  due." 

It  will  be  observed,  Mr.  President,  that  this  clause  in  the  Constitution  is  not  amongst 
the  enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress — where,  if  it  had  been  placed,  it  might  have 
been  argued  that  Congress  alone  can  legislate  and  carry  it  into  effect — but  it  is  one  of  the 
general  powers,  or  one  of  the  general  rights  secured  by  this  Constitution  or  instrument, 
and  it  addresses  itself  to  all  who  are  bound  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  the  officers  of  the  General  Government  are  bound  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  All  State  officers  are  required  by  the  Constitution  to 
take  an  oath  to  support  it,  and  all  men  who  love  their  country,  and  are  obedient  to  its 
laws,  are  bound  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  those  laws,  whether  fundamental  or  deriva- 
tive. I  do  not  say  that  a  private  individual  is  obliged  to  make  the  tour  of  his  whole 
State,  in  order  to  assist  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  recover  his  property;  but  I  do  say,  if  he 
is  present  when  the  owner  of  a  slave  is  about  to  assert  his  rights  and  regain  possession 
of  his  property,  that  he,  that  every  man  present,  whether  officer  or  agent  of  the  State 
Governments,  or  private  individual,  is  bound  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
their  country.  What  is  the  provision  ?  It  is  that  such  fugitive  "shall  be  delivered  up 
on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  in  course  of  debate  upon  the  bill  which  is  now  pending  upon  this  subject, 
that  the  terms  used  in  regard  to  fugitives  from  criminal  offences  and  fugitives  from  labor 
are  precisely  the  same.  The  fugitive  from  justice  is  to  be  deliverec? up,  and  removed  to 
the  State  having  jurisdiction.  The  fugitive  fiom  labor  is  to  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  is  due.  Well,  sir,  has  it  ever  been  contended  by  any 
State  that  she  is  not  bound  to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  justice  upon  the  demand  of  the 
State  from  which  he  has  fled  ?  I  think  there  have  been  some  exceptions  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  enjoined  in  the  Constitution,  but  they  have  not  denied  the  general 
right ;  and  if  they  have  refused  in  any  instance  to  give  up  the  persons  demanded,  it  has 
been  upon  some  technical  or  legal  ground,  not  at  all  as  questioning  the  general  right  to  have 
the  fugitive  surrendered  on  the  application  to  deliver  him  up,  as  enjoined  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  with  regard  to  the  object  of  this  provision  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  imposes  an  obligation  upon  the  States — free  or  slaveholding — it  imposes  an  ob- 
ligation upon  the  officers  of  Government,  State  or  Federal — and  I  add  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  under  particular  circumstances — to  assist  in  the  recovery  and  sur- 
render of  fugitive  slaves  from  their  masters.  There  has  been  some  confusion,  and  I  think 
misconception,  upon  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  think  that  decision  has  been  entirely  misapprehended. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  imposing  impediments,  and  affording  facilities  in  the 
way  of  recovering  the  fugitive  slave.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  only 
decided  that  the  laws  of  impediments  are  unconstitutional.  I  know,  sir,  there  are  some 
general  expressions  in  the  opinions  to  which  I  have  referred --the  case  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsy  1  vania — that  would  seem  to  import  otherwise;  but  I  think  that  when  you  come  to  at- 
tentively read  the  whole  opinions  pronounced  by  the  judges,  and  take  the  trouble  that  I  have 
taken  to  converse  with  the  judges  themselves,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  extent  of  the 
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principle  which  they  intended  to  adopt  was,  that  any  laws  of  impediment  enacted  by  the 
Slates  were  laws  forbidden  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  that  the  General  Government  had  no  right  to  impose  obligations  upon  the  State  of- 
ficers that  were  not  imposed  by  the  authority  of  their  own  constitutional  laws.  Why,  it 
is  impossible!  If  the  decision  had  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  extra  judicial. 
The  court  had  no  right  to  decide  whether  the  laws  of  facility  were  or  were  not  unconsti- 
tutional. The  only  question  before  the  court  was  upon  the  laws  of  impediment  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  If  they  have  gone  beyond  the  case  before  them  to 
decide  upon  a  case  not  before  them,  the  decision  is  what  lawyers  call  "  obiter  dictum" 
and  is  not  binding  upon  that  court  itself,  or  upon  any  other  tribunal.  I  say  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  that  court  with  the  case  before  them  of  the  passage  of  a  law  by  a  State  Le- 
gislature, affording  aid  and  assistance  to  the  owner  of  the  slave  to  get  back  his  property 
again ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  that  or  any  other  tribunal  should  pronounce  the  decis- 
ion that  such  aid  and  assistance  rendered  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  under  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  court 
has  not  said  so;  and  even  if  they  had  said  so,  they  would  have  transcended  their  autho- 
rity, and  gone  beyond  the  case  which  was  before  them. 

f  The  laws  passed  by  States  in  order  to  assist  the  General  Government,  so  far  from  being 
laws  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  laws  carrying  out,  en- 
forcing, and  fufilling  the  constitutional  duties  which  are  created  by  that  instrument.  Why, 
sir,  as  well  might  it  be  contended  that  if  Congress  were  to  declare  war — and  no  one  will 
doubt  that  the  power  to  declare  war  is  vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  and  that  no  State 
has  a  right  to  do  it-no  one  will  contend  that  after  the  declaration  of  war,  it  would  be 
unconstitutional  on  the  part  of  any  State  to  lend  its  aid  and  assistance  for  the  vigorous 
and  effectual  prosecution  of  that  war.  And  yet  it  would  be  just  as  unconstitutional  to 
lend  their  aid  to  a  successful  and  glorious  termination  of  that  war  in  which  we  might  -be 
engaged,  as  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  them  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  a  high 
duty,  which  presents  itself  to  all  the  States  and  to  all  the  people  in  all  the  States.  Then, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  whole  class  of  legislation,  beginning  in  the  northern 
States,  and  extending  to  some  of  the  western  States,  by  which  obstructions  and  impedi- 
ments have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  are  unconstitutional, 
and  have  originated  in  a  spirit  which  I  trust  will  correct  itself  when  these  States  come  to 
consider  calmly  upon  the  nature  of  their  duty.  Of  all  the  States  in  this  Union,  unless  it 
be  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  State  of  which  I  am  a  citizen  suffers  most  by  the  escape  of 
slaves  to  adjoining  States.  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  loss  of  Kentucky,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  escape  of  her  slaves,  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  slaves 
which  are  held  in  that  Commonwealth  than  it  is  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  and  I  know  too 
well,  and  so  do  the  honorable  Senators  from  Ohio  knocv,  that  it  is  at  the  utmost  hazard 
and  insecurity  of  life  itself  that  a  Kentuckian  can  cross  the  river  and  go  into  the  interior 
and  take  back  the  fugitive  slave  to  the  State  from  which  he  has  fled.  A  recent  example 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  One  of  our  most  respectable  citizens  having  visited — 
not  Ohio  at  all — but  having  visited  Covington,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little 
slave  ol  his  escaped  over  to  Cincinnati  He  pursued  it,  recovered  it — having  found  it  in 
a  house  where  he  was  concealed — took  it  out;  but  it  was  rescued  by  the  violence  and  force 
of  a  negro  mob  from  his  possession — the  police  of  the  city  standing  by,  and  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  afford  assistance  to  him. 

Upon  this  subject,  I  do  think  we  have  just  and  serious  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
free  States.  I  think  that  they  failed  in  fulfilling  a  great  obligation;  and  the  failure  is  pre- 
cisely upon  one  of  those  subjects  which,  in  its  nature,  is  most  irritating  and  inflammatory 
to  those  who  live  in  slave  States.  Why,  sir,  I  think  it  is  a  mark  of  no  good  brotherhood, 
of  no  kindness,  of  no  courtesy,  that  a  man  from  a  slave  State  cannot  now  in  any  degree 
of  safety  travel  in  a  free  State  with  his  servant,  although  he  has  no  purpose  of  stopping 
there  any  longer  than  a  short  time.  Upon  this  subject  the  Legislatures  of  the  free  States 
have  altered  for  the  worse  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Most  of  those 
States,  until  during  the  period  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  had  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  "sojourners,"  as  they  were  called,  passing  through,  or  abiding  for  a  time  in,  the  free 
States  with,  their  servants.  I  recollect,  sir,  a  case,  that  occurred  during  the  war,  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Cheves,  from  South  Carolina.  Instead  of  going  home  during  the  vacation, 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  taking  his  family  and  his  family  servant  with  him.  Some  of 
the  abolitionists  of  that  day  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  slave,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  argued 
foi  days;  and  it  was  necessary,  during  the  progress  of  the  argument,  to  refer  to  a  great 
variety  of  statutes  passed  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  behalf  of 
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•ojourners,  guarantying  and  securing  to  them  the  possession  of  their  property  during  their 
temporary  passage  or  abode  in  the  Commonwealth.  Finally,  the  court  gave  their  opin- 
ion seriatim,  each  judge  delivering  his  separate  opinion,  -until  it  came  to  Judge  Breck- 
enridge, who  was  the  youngest  judge  upon  the  bench,  to  deliver  his.  During  the  de- 
livery of  their  opinions  they  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  those  acts  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  sojourners;  and  each  of  the  judges  who  preceded  Judge  Breckenridge  always 
pronounced  the  word  "  sudjourner. "  When  it  came  to  Judge  Breckenridge  to  deliver 
his  opinion,  he  said:  "I  agree  in  all  my  learned  brethren  have  pronounced  upon  this  oc- 
casion, except  their  pronunciation  of  the  word  '  sojourner. '  They  pronounced  it  '  sud- 
journer;' and  I  think  it  should  be  pronounced  'sojourner.'"  (Laughter.)  Now,  sir, 
all  these  laws  in  behalf  of  sojourners  in  the  free  States  are  swept  away,  I  believe,  in  all 
the  States  except  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DAYTON.     And  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CLAY.  And  in  New  Jersey,  I  am  happy  to  hear.  But  in  most  of  the  free 
States  these  laws  have  been  abolished,  showing  a  progressive  tendency  to  a  bad  neigh- 
borhood, and  unkind  action  upon  the  part  of  the  free  States,  towards  the  slaveholding 
States.  Well,  sir,  I  do  sot  mean  to  contest  the  ground  ;  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the 
question  whether  if  a  man  voluntarily  carries  his  slave  into  a  free  State,  he  is  or  is  not 
entitled  to  his  freedom.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  question.  I  know  what  its  deci* 
sion  has  been  in  the  North.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  is  unkind,  unneighborly,  it  is 
not  in  the  spirit  of  that  fraternal  connexion  existing  between  all  parts  of  this  confedera- 
cy. But,  as  to  the  exact  and  legal  principle  in  the  way  suggested,  even  supposing  the 
right  is  here,  it  is  but  proper,  when  there  is  no  purpose  of  a  permanent  abode — of  settling 
Anally  and  conclusively —  of  planting  his  slaves  in  the  Commonwealth — it  is  but  the  right 
of  good  neighborhood,  and  kind  and  friendly  feeling,  to  allow  the  owner  of  the  slave  to 
pass  with  his  property  unmolested. 

^Allow  me  to  say,  upon  this  subject,  that,  of  all  the  instances  in  which  the  power  is  ex- 
ercised to  seduce  slaves^from  their  owners,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  it  is  exercised 
so  unjustly  as  in  the  case  of  the  seduction  of  family  servants  from  the  service  of  their 
owners.  Servants  in  the  families  are  treated  with  all  the  kindness  with  which  the  child- 
ren of  the  family  are  treated.  Everything  they  want  for  their  comfort  is  given  to  them 
with  the  most  liberal  indulgence.  I  have  known  more  instances  than  one,  where,  by  this 
practice  of  seduction  of  family  servants  from  their  owners  into  free  States,  they  have 
been  rendered  wretched  and  unhappy.  In  an  instance  in  my  own  family,  the  seduced 
slave  addressed  her  mistress,  begging  and  imploring  her  to  furnish  her  the  means  of  get- 
ting back  from  the  state  of  freedom  into  which  she  had  been  seduced,  into  the  state  of 
slavery  in  which  she  was  much  more  happy.  She  returned  to  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
and  to  her  mistress  from  whom  she  had  been  seduced. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  existing  laws  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  the  restoration  and  delivering  of  them  to  their  owners,  being  often  inadequate  and 
ineffective,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress — (and  I  hope  that  hereafter,  when  a  better 
state  of  feeling,  when  more  harmony  and  good  will  prevails  among  the  various  parts  of 
this  confederacy — I  hope  it  will  be  regarded  by  the  free  States  themselves  as  a  part  of 
their  duty) — to  assist  in  allaying  this  subject,  so  irritating  and  disturbing  to  the  peace  of 
this  Union.  At  all  events,  whether  they  do  it  or  not,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it.  It  is  our 
•duty  to  make  the  laws  more  effective  ;  and  I  will  go  with  the  farthest  Senator  from  the 
South  in  this  body  to  make  penal  laws,  to  impose  the  heaviest  sanctions  upon  the  recov- 
ery of  fugitive  slaves  and  the  restoration  of  them  to  their  owners. 

While  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  allow  me  to  make  one  observation  or 
two.  I  do  not  think  that  States,  as  States,  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  mis- 
conduct of  particular  individuals  within  those  States.  I  think  States  are  to  be  held 
responsible  only  when  they  act  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  If  there  are  a  few  persons 
indiscreet — mad,  if  you  choose — fanatics,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so — who  are  for  dis- 
solving the  Union — (and  we  know  there  are  some  at  the  North  who  are  for  dissolving  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  connexion  which  exists  between  the  free  and  slaveholding  States) — 
I  do  not  think  that  any  State  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  doctrines  which  they 
propagate,  unless  the  State,  itself  adopts  those  doctrines. 

There  have  been,  perhaps,  mutual  causes  of  complaint.  I  know — at  least  I  have 
heard — that  Massachusetts,  in  apology  for  some  of  her  unfriendly  laws  upon  the  subject 
cf  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  urges  the  treatment  which  a  certain  minister  of  hers 
received  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  some  years  ago.  A  most  respectable,  venerable, 
and  worthy  man,  (Mr.  Hoar,)  was  sent  by  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina  to  take 
care  of  the  free  negroes  of  Massachusetts  that  might  pass  to  Charleston  in  any  of  the 
vessels  of  Massachusetts.     I  think  it  was  a  mission  hardly  worthy  for  Massachusetts  to 
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have  created.  I  think  she  might  as  well  have  omitted  to  send  Mr.  Hoar  upon  any  such, 
mission  as  that.  She  thought  it  her  right,  however,  and  sent  him  upon  that  mission. 
He  went  for  the  purpose  merely,  as  it  was  said,  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  the  free  people 
of  color  before  the  courts  of  justice — to  test  the  validity  of  certain  laws  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  free  negroes  coming  into  her  ports.  I  believe  that 
"was  the  object — that  was  the  purpose  of  his  mission.  He  went  there,  and  created  no 
disturbance,  as  I  understand,  except  so  far  as  asserting  these  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
sense  that  Massachusetts  had  understood  them — except  so  far  as  her  people  of  color 
might  create  disturbance.  Well,  he  was  virtually  driven  out  of  Charleston,  as  I  believe 
some  other  emirsary  of  the  same  character  was  driven  out  of  New  Orleans.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  expel  him  from  tha  tcity  :  but  I  do  mean 
to  say  that  Massachusetts,  for  the  treatment  towards  (hose  whom  ehe  chose  to  ccnside 
as  citizens  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  determined 
upon  that  course  of  legislation  by  which  she  has  withdrawn  all  aid  and  assistance,  and 
interposed  obstacles  to  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  She  gives  this  as  her  apology; 
but  I  think  that  it  furnished  her  with  no  sufficient  apology.  If  South  Carolina  treated 
her  ill,  it  was  no  reason  why  she  in  turn  should  treat  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  other 
States  ill.  But  she  thought  so.  I  mention  the  case  of  the  expulsion  from  Charleston,, 
and  the  passage  of  the  laws  by  Massachusetts — or  rather  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
passed — not  by  way  of  reproach,  but  to  show  Senators  that  there  have  been,  unhappily,, 
mutual  causes  of  irritation,  furnished,  perhaps,  by  one  class  of  the  States  as  well  as  the 
other,  though  I  admit  not  in  the  same  degree  by  slave  States  as  by  free  States.  I  admit, 
also,  that  the  free  States  have  much  less  cause  for  any  solicitude  and  inquietude  upon 
this  whole  subject  of  slavery  than  the  slave  States  have,  and  that  far  more  extensive  ex- 
cuses, if  not  justification,  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  slave  States  than  to  the  free  States, 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  respective  parties. 

Mr.  President,  in  passing  from  that  resolution,  I  will  add,  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  final  action,  I  will  vote  most  cordial!y  and  willingly  for  the  most  stringent  meaures 
that  can  be  devised  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  constitutional  provision  it  alludes  to. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  (interposing.)  I  am  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  honor- 
able Senator  ;  but  if  he  will  permit  me,  I  will  say  one  word  in  behalf  of  my  Stale. 

Mr.  CLAY.     Certainly,  sir ;  certainly. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  never  heard  any  apology  which  was  offered  by  Massachusetts 
for  passing  the  laws  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  laws  that  Massachusetts  had  passed  for  restoring  fugitive  slaves  were 
repealed  because  the  courts,  as  they  understood  them,  had  pronounced  them  to  be  un- 
constitutional. That  is  the  ground  they  took.  Whether  they  were  wise  in  the  legisla- 
tion which  they  adopted,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  But  I  wish  to  add  one  word  in 
regard  to  the  mission,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  South 
Carolina.  If  I  call  the  facts  to  my  recollection  aright,  they  are  these  :  We  are  the  own- 
ers of  much  shipping  ;  we  employ  many  sailors  ;  among  them  we  employ  free  people  of 
color,  who  are  acknowledged  in  Massachusetts  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth,  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  These  citizens  were 
taken  horn  our  vessels  when  they  arrived  in  South  Carolina,  and  held  in  custody  until 
the  vessel  sailed  again.  This  our  citizens  complained  of,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  ;  they 
felt  that  it  was  an  infringement,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  it  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  men  engaged  in  this  trade.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  and  I  think  1  do,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  authorized  their  government  to 
propose,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  some  proper  individual  to  go  to  the  State  of  South- 
Carolina,  to  contest  the  right  of  that  State  to  hold  these  citizens  in  custody  in  this  way, 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  If  I  remember,  that  was  the  complaint  of  our  citi- 
zens ;  and  the  mission  to  which  the  honorable  Senator  refers  was  then  instituted,  and  the 
termination  of  it  I  believe  he  has  correctly  stated.  And  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
Massachusetts  had  no  aggressive  purpose  whatever,  but  simply  desired  the  judicial  tribu- 
nal to  settle  the  question.     They  wanted  nothing  more — they  asked  nothing  more. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  hear  with  great  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  this  explanation  ;  but  I  have 
been  informed  by  an  eminent  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  whose  name  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mention — not  a  member  of  this  body — that  the  motive  for  the  repeal  of  those  laws  of 
restoration — or  the  passage  of  those  laws  of  obstruction — that  one  of  the  motives  was, 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Hoar  in  Charleston.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  proceeded  from 
another  cause — from  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  misconception  of  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  When  the  true  exposition  of  the  opinion  comes  to- 
be  known  in  Massachusetts,  I  trust  that  she  will  restore  all  those  laws  for  the  recovery 
<»f  those  fugitive  slaves  that  she  repealed  from  a  misconception  of  that  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  ;  but  I  shall  pass  from  that  resolution 
with  the  observation  that  I  believe  I  partly  made  before,  that  the  most  stringent  provi- 
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sions  upon  this  subject  that  can  be  devised  will  meet  with  my  hearty  concurrence  and  co- 
operation in  the  passage  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  last  resolution  declares — 

"  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade  in  slaves  between  the 
slaveholding  States ;  but  that  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  slaves  brought  from  one  into 
another  of  them  depends  exclusively  upon  their  own  particular  laws." 

This  is  a  concession — not,  I  admit,  of  any  real  constitutional  provision,  but  a  conces- 
sion— of  what  is  understood,  I  believe,  by  a  great  number  at  the  North  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional provision — from  the  North  to  the  South,  if  the  resolution  be  adopted.  Take  away 
the.  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  that  subject,  and  I  know 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  right 
of  Congress  to  regulate  the  trade  between  the  States.  But  I  believe  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  founded  upon  correct  principles  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  forever  put  an 
end  to  the  question  whether  Congress  has  or  has  not  the  power  to  regulate  the  slave 
trade  between  the  different  States. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  series  of  resolutions  which,  with  an  earnest  and  anxious 
desire  to  present  the  olive-branch  to  both  parts  of  this  distracted,  and,  at  this  moment, 
unhappy  country,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  offer.  Of  all  men  upon  earth,  am  I  the 
least  attached  to  any  production  of  my  own  mind.  No  man  upon  earth  is  more  ready 
than  I  am  to  surrender  anything  which  I  have  proposed,  and  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  it,  any- 
thing which  is  better.  Bat  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  honorable  Senators  upon  the  other 
side,  and  upon  all  sides  of  the  chamber,  whether  their  duty  will  be  performed  by  simply 
limiting  themselves  to  objections  to  any  one  or  two  of  the  series  of  resolutions  which  I  have 
offered.  If  my  plan  of  peace,  and  accommodation,  and  harmony,  is  not  right, present  us 
your  plan.  Let  us  see  a  contre  pxfljet.  Let  us  see  how  all  the  questions  that  have  arisen 
out  of  this  unhappy  subject  of  slavery  can  be  better  settled,  more  fairly  and  justly  settled, 
to  all  quarters  of  the  Unjpa,  than  is  proposed  in  the  resolutions  which  I  have  offered. 
Present  me  such  a  scheagiL  and  I  hail  it  with  pleasure,  and  will  accept  it  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  regre*l»at  my  own  is  abandoned. 

Sir,  while  I  was  engaged  in  anxious  consideration  upon  this  subject,  the  idea  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  as  it  has  been  termed,  came  under  my  review,  was  considered 
by  me,  and  finally  rejected,  as  in  my  judgment  less  worthy  of  the  common  acceptance 
of  both  parties  of  this  Union  than  the  project  which  I  offer  to  your  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  enter  into  a  particular  examination,  however,  of  that  Missouri 
compromise,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  correct  a  great  error,  not  merely  in  the  Senate,  but 
throughout  the  whole  country,  in  respect  to  my  agency  in  regard  to  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, or  rather  the  line  of  36°  30',  established  by  the  agency  of  Congress.  I  do  not 
know  whether  anything  has  excited  more  surprise"  in  my  mind  as  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  important  historical  transactions  are  obliterated  and  pass  out  of  memory,  than  has 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  I  was  everywhere  considered  the  author  of  the  line  of 
36°  30',  which  was  established  upon  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  into 
the  Union. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  go  over  the  whole  of  that  important  era 
in  the  public  affairs  of  this  country.  I  shall  not  attempt  it ;  although  I  have  ample 
materials  before  me,  derived  from  a  careful  and  particular  examination  of  the  journals 
of  both  houses.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  by  going  into  any  detailed  account  of  the 
whole  transaction  ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with  stating  that,  so  far  from  my  having 
presented  as  a  proposition  the  line  of  36°  30',  upon  the  occasion  of  considering  whether 
Missouri  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  or  not.it  did  not  originate  in  the  House  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  It  originated  in  this  body.  Those  who  will  cast  their  recollection 
back — and  I  am  sure  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  more  correctly 
perhaps  than  anybody  else — must  bring  to  recollection  the  fact,  that  at  the  first  Congress, 
when  the  proposition  was  made  to  admit  Missouri — or  rather  to  permit  her  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion and  to  form  a  constitution,  as  preliminary  to  deciding  whether  she  should  be  admit- 
ted into  this  Union — the  bill  failed  by  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses ;  the 
House  of  Representatives  insisting  upon,  and  the  Senate  dissenting  from,  the  provision 
contained  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  ;  the  House  insisting  upon  the  interdiction  of  slavery, 
and  the  Senate  rejecting  the  proposition  for  the  interdiction  of  slavery.  The  bill  failed. 
It  did  not  pass  that  session  of  Congress. 

At  the  next  session  it  was  renewed  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  its  renewal,  Maine  was 
knocking  at  our  door,  also,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  In  the  House  there  was  a 
majority  for  a  restriction  of  the  admission  of  slavery  ;  in  the  Senate  a  majority  was  op- 
posed to  any  such  restriction.  In  the  Senate,  therefore,  in  order  to  carry  Missouri 
through,  a  bill  or  provision  for  her  admission,  or  rather  authorizing  her  to  determine  the 
question  of  her  admission,  was  coupled  with  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Maine.     They 
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were  connected  together,  and  the  Senate  said  to  the  House,  you  want  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Maine  passed  ;  you  shall  not  have  it,  unless  you  take  along  with  it  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Missouri  also.  There  was  a  majority — not  a  very  large  one,  but  a 
very  firm  and  decided  majority — in  the  Senate  for  coupling  them  together.  Well, 
the  bill  went  through  all  the  usual  stages  of  disagreement,  and  of  comiiittees  of  con- 
ference ;  for  there  were  two  committees  of  conference  upon  the  occasion  before 
the  matter  was  finally  decided.  It  was  finally  settled  to  disconnect  the  two  bills ; 
to  admit  Maine  separately,  without  any  connexion  with  Missouri,  and  to  insert 
in  the  Missouri  bill  a  clause — which  was  inseried  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — a  clause  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  in  the  Senate, 
restricting  the  admission  of  slavery  north  of  3C°  30',  and  leaving  the  question  open 
south  of  3€°  30',  either  to  admit  or  not  to  admit  slavery.  The  bill  was  finally  passed. 
The  committees  of  conference  of  the  two  houses  recommended  the  detachment  of  the 
two  bills,  and  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  bill,  with  the  clause  of  3G°  30'  in  it.  So  it 
passed.  So  it  went  to  Missouri.  So,  for  a  moment,  it  quieted  the  country.  But  the 
clause  of  3G°  30',  I  repeat,  you  will  find,  sir,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the 
journals,  was,  upon  three  or  four  different  occasions,  offered.  Mr.  Thomas,  acting  in 
every  instance,  presented  the  proposition  of  3G°  30'  ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to.  But 
I  take  the  occasion  to  say,  that  among  those  who  agreed  to  that  line  were  a  majority  of 
southern  members.  My  friend  from  Alabama,  in  the  Senate,  (Mr.  Ki.\g,)  Mr.  Pinckney, 
from  Maryland,  and  a  majority  of  the  Southern  Senators,  in  this  body,  voted  in  favor  of 
the  line  of  3(i°  30' ;  and  a  majority  of  the  Southern  members  in  the  other  House,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Lawrence  himself,  voted  also  for  that  line.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  did 
also  ;  but,  as  I  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  as  the  journal  does  not  show  which  way 
the  Speaker  votes,  except  in  the  cases  of  a  tie,  I  am  not  able  to  tell,  with  certainty,  how 
I  acrually  did  vote  ;  but  I  have  no  earthly  doubt  that  I  voted,  in  common  with  my  other 
Southern  friends,  for  the  adoption  of  the  line  of  36°  30'. 

So  the  matter  ended  in  1820.  During  that  year  Missouri  held  a  convention,  adopted 
a  constitution,  sent  her  constitution  by  her  members  to  Congress,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  ;  but  she  had  inadvertently  inserted  into  that  constitution  a  provision  to  pre- 
vent the  migration  of  free  people  of  color  into  that  State.  She  came  here  with  the  con- 
stitution containing  that  provision  ;  and  immediately  Northern  members  took  exception 
to  it.  The  flame  which  had  been  repressed  at  the  previous  session  now  burst  out  with 
redoubled  force  and  violence  throughout  the  whole  Union.  Legislative  bodies  all  got  in 
motion  to  keep  out  Missouri  from  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  her  interdiction  of  the 
admission  of  free  people  of  color  within  her  limits. 

I  did  not  arrive  at  Washington  at  that  session  until  January  ;  and  when  I  got  here,  I 
found  both  bodies  completely  paralyzed  by  the  excitement  which  had  been  produced  in 
the  struggle  to  admit  or  to  exclude  Missouri  from  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  that  pro- 
hibition. Well,  I  made  an  effort,  first,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  settle  it.  I 
asked  lor  a  committee  of  thirteen,  and  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  granted  to  me,  re- 
presenting all  the  old  rftates  of  the  Union.  That  committee  met.  I  presented  to  the 
committee  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  it  and  reported  to  the  House,  not  unlike 
the  one  to  which  I  will  presently  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  We  should  have  car- 
ried it  through  the  House  but  for  the  votes  of  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Burton,  of  North  Carolina — two,  I  think,  of  the  three  no 
longer  living.  Those  three  Southern  votes  were  all  cast  against  the  compromise  pro- 
posed to  the  committee  of  thirteen  by  myself,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  they 
defeated  it. 

In  that  manner  things  remained  for  several  days.  The  greatest  anxiety  prevailed. 
The  country  was  msetiled  ;  men  were  unhappy.  There  was  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  then — as  I  hope  and  trust  there  is  now  a  large  majority  in  Congress — in  favor  of 
the  equitable  accommodation  and  settlement  of  the  question.  I  could  have  any  collate- 
ral question  passed  which  I  pleased,  except  that  when  it  came  to  the  vote,  by  ayes  and 
notes,  unfortunately — more  unfortunately  then  than  now,  I  hope,  should  there  be  occa- 
sion for  it — there  were  but  few  Curtius's  and  Leonidas's,  ready  to  risk  themselves  for 
the  safety  and  honor  of  the  country.  But  I  endeavored  to  avail  myself,  as  much  as  I 
could  of  the  good  feeling  that  prevailed  ;  and  after  some  days  had  elapsed,  I  brought 
forward  another  proposition,  and  a  new  one,  perfectly  unpractised  upon  in  the  country, 
before  or  since,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  proposed  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses; 
that  of  the  House  consisted  of  twenty-three  members  ;  that  of  the  Senate  of — I  do  not 
recollect  precisely  how  many,  but  of  a  proper  number,  to  meet  the  committee  of  the 
House;  and  that  this  committee  be  appointed  by  ballot.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
New  York,  was  in  the  chair  ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  the  very  man  who  had  first  pro- 
posed the  restriction  upon  Missouri  that  she  should  only  be  admitted  under  the  provisions 
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of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  I  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  committee  should  be  chosen 
oy  ballot.  Well,  sir,  my  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  members  came  to 
me  from  all  quarters  of  the  House  asking — who,  Mr.  Clay,  do  you  want  to  serve  with 
you  upon  that  committee  ]  I  named  my  selection  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  hap- 
pened upon  that  occasion  what  would  hardly  happen  again ;  eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
three  were  elected  upon  the  first  ballot,  and  the  remaining  five,  having  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes,  but  not  a  majority,  were  appointed  upon  my  list.  I  moved  to  dispense  with 
further  balloting,  and  to  take  those  five  gentlemen  who  had  received  the  greatest  number 
of  votes,  with  the  eighteen  actually  elected,  to  compose  the  committee  of  twenty-three. 
One  or  two  gentlemen — Mr.  Livermore,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  ene  or  two  oiher 
gentlemen — declined,  and  very  much  to  my  regret,  and  somewhat  to  my  annoyance,  the 
lamented  Mr.  Randolph  and  one  other  gentleman  were  placed  in  their  situation.  I  for- 
get whether  that  was  done  by  ballot  or  by  the  Speaker.  The  Senate  immediately 
agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  appointed  its  committee. 

We  met.  It  was  in  this  hall,  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  within  two  or  three  days  of  the 
•close  of  the  session,  when  the  whole  nation  was  listening  with  breathless  anxiety  for 
some  final  and  healing  measure  upon  that  distracting  subject.  We  met  here,  and  upon 
that  day.  The  moment  we  met,  Mr.  Randolph  made  a  suggestion  which  I  knew  would 
he  attended  with  the  greatest  embarrassment  and  difficulty.  He  contended  that  when 
the  two  committees  of  the  two  houses  met  together,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  House,  who  was  myself,  had  a  right  to  preside.  He  was  about  insisting  at  some 
length  upon  that  proposition,  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  House  should 
preside  over  both  committees  when  blended  together — should  be  the  presiding  officer  of 
hoth.  I  instantly  opposed,  however,  this  plan,  and  stated  that  I  did  not  consider  this  the 
proper  mode,  but  I  thought  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  each  House  should 
preside  over  his  own  committee,  and  when  the  committee  of  either  branch  had  adopted 
a  proposition,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  committee  of  the  other  branch  ;  and  if  they 
also  agreed  to  it,  then  it  should  be  reported  back  to  the  two  Houses  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  both  committees.  That  mode  was  agreed  upon,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  I  think  it 
was,  from  Maine,  presided  over  the  committee  of  the  Senate.  I — if  I  could  be  said  to 
preside  at  all,  when  I  took  a  more  active  part  in  the  chair  than  I  could  have  well  taken 
out  of  it ;  and  when,  as  at  this  session,  I  was  thought  to  manifest  a  desire  rather  to  take 
too  much  lead — presided  over  the  committee  of  the  House.  I  brought  forward  the  pro- 
position which  I  will  read  presently,  and  I  appealed  to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression.  Now,  gentlemen,  said  I,  we  do  no  not  want  a  proposition 
carried  here  by  a  small  majority,  thereupon  reported  to  the  House  and  rejected.  I  am 
for  something  practical,  something  conclusive,  something  decisive  upon  the  question. 
How  will  you  vote  Mr.  A.  ?  How  will  you  vote  Mr.  B.  ]  How  will  you  vote  Mr.  C.  ? 
I  appealed  in  that  way  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  North.  To  my  very  great  happiness,  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  responded  affirmatively  to  my  question  whether  they  would 
vote  for  this  proposition,  to  enable  me  to  be  confident  that,  if  they  continued  to  vote  in 
that  way — of  which  I  had  not  a  particle  of  doubt — in  the  House  we  should  carry  the 
proposition.  Accordingly,  that  proposition  having  been  agreed  upon  by  both  commit- 
tees, was  reported  by  us  to  our  respective  houses,  where  it  was  finally  adopted,  and  here 
it  is: 

(Mr.  C.  here  commenced  reading  a  resolution  but  discontinued,  stating  that  it  was  not 
that  to  which  he  referred.  A  messenger  went  in  search  of  the  volume  containing  the  reso- 
lution, and  Mr.  Clay  proceeded.) 

That  resolution,  I  said,  was  finally  adopted.  Probably  I  can  state,  without  reading  it, 
what  its  provisions  are.  It  declares  that  if  there  be  any  provisions  in  the  constitution  of 
Missouri  incompatible  with  the  ConstitHtion  of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Missouri 
shall  forbear  to  enforce  that  repugnant  provision  in  that  constitution,  and  that  she  shall 
by  some  solemn  and  authentic  act,  declare  that  she  will  not  enforce  any  provision  in  her 
constitution  incompatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  upon  the  passage 
of  such  a  solemn  and  authentic  act,  the  President  of  the  United  States — who  was  Mr. 
Monroe  at  that  time — shall  make  a  proclamation  of  the  fact,  and  thereupon,  and  without 
any  further  legislation  of  Congress,  Missouri  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Now,  sir,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  period  of  our  history,  and  to  the  trans- 
actions during  the  progress  of  this  discussion  in  Congress.  During  the  discussions  in 
the  House,  from  day  to  day  and  from  night  to  night — for  they  frequently  ran  into  the  night — 
we,  who  were  for  admitting  Missouri  into  the  Union,  said  to  our  brethren  from  the  North, 
why,  gentlemen,  if  there  be  any  provision  in  that  constitution  of  Missouri  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniied  States,  it  is  a  nullity.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  its  own  operation,  vindicates  itself.  There  is  not  a  tri- 
tntoal  upon  earth,  if  the  question  should  be  brought  before  them,  but  would  pronounco 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  paramount,  and  must  pronounce  as  invalid  any  re- 
pugnant provision  in  the  constitution  of  Missouri.  Sir,  that  argument  was  turned  and 
twisted,  and  used  in  every  possible  variety  of  form  ;  but  all  was  in  vain.  An  inflexible 
majority  stuck  out  to  the  last  against  the  admission  of  Missouri,  until  the  resolution  was 
offered  and  passed.  q 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD, at  the  request  of  Mr.  Clay,  here  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 
Resolution  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  on  a  cer- 
tain condition. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Missouri  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Union  on  an- 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever,  upon  the  fundamental 
condition,  that  the  fourth  clause  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, submitted  on  the  part  of  said  State  to  Congress,  shall  never  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  passage  of  any  law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed,  in  conformity  thereto, 
by  which  any  citizen,  of  either  of  tlie  States  in  this  Union,  shall  be  excluded  form  the 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
said  State,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  sha'l  declare  the  assent  of  the  said  State  to  the  said 
fundamental  condition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  or 
before  the  fourth  Monday  in  November  next,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  said  act ;  upon 
the  receipt  whereof,  the  President  by  proclamation  shall  announce  the  fact ;  whereupon,, 
and  without  any  further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  the  said 
State  into  this  Union  shall  be  considered  as  complete. 
.     (Approved,  March  2,  1821.) 

Mr.  CLAY  resumed.  There  is  the  resolution,  sir,  and  you  see  it  is  precisely  as  I 
stated.  After  all  this  excitement  throughout  the  country  had  reached  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing point,  that  the  Union  itself  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  most  imminent  peril  and  dan- 
ger, all  parties  were  satisfied  with  a  declaration  of  an  incontestable  principle  of  consti- 
tutional law,  that  when  the  constitution  of  a  State  is  violative,  in  its  provisions,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  paramount, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  State  in  that  particular  is  a  nullity  and  void.  That  was  all. 
They  wanted  something  for  a  justification  of  the  course  which  they  took.  There  is  a 
great  deal  cf  language  there  of  a  high  sounding  character  ;  it  shall  be  a  "fundamental"  act — 
u  shall  be  a  "  solemn  and  an  authentic"  act  ;  but  at  last,  when  you  come  to  strip  it  of  all 
its  verbiage,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  principle  I  have  announced  of  the  paramount 
character  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  over  any  local  constitution  of  any  one 
of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  draw  from  these  transactions  in  our  history  this  moral,  I  hope. 
Now,  as  then,  if  we  will  only  suffer  our  reason  to  have  its  scope  and  sway,  and  it  we 
will  still  and  hush  the  passion  and  excitement  which  have  been  created  by  the  occasion, 
difficulties  will  be  more  titan  half  removed  in  the  settlement, upon  just  and  amicable  prin- 
ciples, of  the  question  which  unhappily  divides  us  at  this  moment. 

But,  1  wish  to  contrast  the  plan  of  accommodation  which  is  proposed  by  me  with  that 
which  is  offered  by  the  Missouri  line,  to  be  extended  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  ask 
gentlemen  from  the  South  and  from  the  North,  too,  which  is  most  proper;  which  most 
just  ;  to  which  is  there  the  least  cause  of  objection  ?  What  was  done  sir,  by  the  Mis- 
souri line?  Shivery  was  positively  interdicted  north  of  that  line.  The  question  of  the  ad- 
mission or  exclusion  cf  slavery  south  of  that  line  was  not  settled.  There  was  no  provi- 
sion that  slavery  should  be  admitted  south  of  that  line.  In  point  of  fact  it  existed  there. 
In  all  the  territory  south  of  3G°  30',  embraced  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  slavery  was 
then  existing.  It  was  not  necessary,  it  is  true,  to  insert  a  clause  admitting  slavery  at  that 
time.  But,  if  there  is  a  power  to  interdict,  there  is  a  power  to  admit ;  and  I  put  it  to 
gentlemen  lrom  the  South,  are  they  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  line  of  36°  30',  in- 
terdicting slavery  north  of  that  line,  and  giving  them  no  security  for  the  admission  of 
slavery  south  of  that  line  1  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Davis)  told  us,  the  other 
day,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  positive  introduc- 
tion of  slavery. 

A  Senator.     Recognition. 

Mr.  Clay.  A  positive  recognition  of  slavery  south  of  the  line  of  3G°  3C'.  Ts  there 
any  body  who  believes  that  you  can  get  twenty  votes  in  this  body,  or  a  proportionate 
number  in  the  House,  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  slavery  south  of  the  line  of 
36°  30'?  It  is  impossible.  All  that  you  can  get — all  that  you  can  expect  to  get — all 
that  was  proposed  at  ihe  last  session — is  action  north  of  that  line,  and  non-action  as  re- 
gards slavery  south  of  that  line — its  interdiction  upon  the  one  side,  with  no  correspond- 
ing prcYJsios  for  its  adnaissisa  upon  '.he  other  side  of  the  fine  of  36°  30'. 


When  I  came  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  compare  the  provisions  of  the  line  of  36s 
BO* — the  Missouri  compromise  line — with  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  this  question,  said  I  to  myself,  if  I  offer  the  line  of  36°  30'  to  interdict  the 
question  of  slavery  north  of  it,  and  to  leave  it  unsettled  and  open  south  of  it,  I  offer  that 
'  which  is  illusory  to  the  South — I  offer  that  which  will  deceive  them,  if  they  suppose  that 
slavery  will  be  received  south  of  that  line.  It  is  better  for  them — I  said  to  myself — it  is 
■better  for  the  South  that  there  should  be  non-action  as  to  slavery,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  line — far  bett-r  that  there  should  be  non-action  both  sides  of  the  line  than  that  there 
should  be  action  by  the  interdiction  on  the  one  side,  without  action  for  the  admission  up- 
on the  other  side  of  the  line.  Is  it  not  so  ?  What  is  there  gained  by  the  South  if  the 
lVjissouri  line  is  extended  to  the  Pacific,  with  the  interdiction  of  slavery  north  of  it? 
"Why,  the  very  argument  which  has  been  most  often  and  most  seriously  urged  by  the  South 
has  been  this:  we  do  not  want  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  at  all ; 
you  ought  not  to  touch  it.  You  have  no  power  over  it.  I  do  not  concur,  as  is  well 
known  irom  what  I  have  said  upon  that  question,  in  this  view  of  the  subject ;  but  that  is 
the  southern  argument.  We  do  not  want  you,  say  they,  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  But  if  you  adopt  the  Missouri  line,  and  thus  interdict  slavery  north  of  that  line, 
you  do  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  you  legislate  for  its  restriction,  without 
a  corresponding  equivalent  of  legislation  south  of  that  line  for  its  admission  ;  for  I  insist 
that  if  there  be  legislation  interdicting  slavery  north  of  the  line,  then  the  principles  of 
equality  would  require  that  there  should  be  legislation  admitting  slavery  souih  of  the  line. 

I  have  said  that  I  never  could  vote  for  it  myself,  and  I  repeat  that  I  never  can,  and 
never  will  vote,  and  no  earthly  power  will  ever  make  me  vote,  to  spread  slavery  over 
territory  where  it  does  not  exist.  Still,  if  there  be  a  majority  who  are  for  interdicting 
slavery  north  of  the  line,  th^re  ought  to  be  a  majority,  if  justice  is  done  to  the  South,  to 
admit  slavery  south  of  the  line.  And  if  there  be  a  majority  to  accomplish  both  of  these 
purposes,  although  I  cannot  concur  in  their  action,  I  shall  be  one  of  the  last  to  create  any 
disturbance  ;  1  shall  be  one  of  the  first  to  acquiesce  in  that  legislation,  although  it  iscon- 
trary  to  my  own  judgmeni  and  to  my  own  conscience. 

I  hope  then  to  keep  the  whole  of  these  matters  untouched  by  any  legislation  of  Con- 
gress  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  leaving  it  open  and  undecided.  Non-action  by  Con- 
gress is  best  lor  the  South,  and  best  for  all  the  views  which  the  South  have  disclosed  te- 
ns from  time  to  time  as  corresponding  to  their  wishe3.  I  know  it  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  territories,  and  especially  has  it  been  said  with  regard  to  California, 
that  non-legislation  upon  the  part  of  Congress  implies  the  same  thing  as  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery.  That  we  cannot  help.  That  Congress  is  not  responsible  for.  If 
Nature  has  pronounced  the  doom  of  slavery  in  these  territories — if  she  has  de- 
clared by  her  immutable  laws  thai  slavery  cannot  and  shall  not  be  introduced  there — who 
can  you  reproach  but  Nature  and  Nature's  God  ?  Congress  you  cannot.  Congress  ab- 
stains. Congress  is  passive.  Congress  is  non-acting,  south  and  north  of  the  line  ;  or 
rather  if  Congress  agrees  to  the  plan  which  1  propose,  extending  no  line;  it  leaves  the  en  * 
tire  theatre  of  the  whole  cession  of  these  teiritories  untouched  by  leg  slative  enactments, 
either  to  exclude  or  admit  slavery.  Well,  I  ask  again,  if  you  will  listen  to  the  voice  of 
calm  and  dispassionate  reason — I  ask  of  any  man  of  the  South,  to  rise  and  tell  me  if  it 
is  not  better  for  that  section  of  the  Union,  that  Congress  should  remain  passive  upon  both 
sides  of  the  ideal  line,  rather  than  that  we  should  interdict  slavery  upon  the  one  side  of 
that  line,  and  be  passive  upon  the  other  side  of  that  line  ? 

I  am  taxing  both  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers  which  a  kind  Providence  has 
bestowed  upon  me  too  much,  and  I  will  endeavor  soon  to  conclude ;  for  I  do  not  desire 
to  trespass  upon  the  time  and  patience  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANGUM  having  offered  to  make  a  motion  to  adjourn, 

Mr.  CLAY  t aid:  No,  sir  ;  no,  sir ;  if  the  Senate  will  bear  with  me,  I  think  I  can  go 
through  with  it  better  to-day  than  I  could  to-morrow. 

Mr.  President  this  Union  is  threatened  with  subversion.  I  desire  to  take  a  very  rapid 
glance  at  the  course  of  public  measures  in  this  Union  presently.  I  wanted,  how- 
ever, before  I  did  that,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  look  back  upon  the  career  which 
this  country  has  iiin  from  the  adop'ion  of  the  Constitution  down  to  the  preesnt  day. 
Was  there  evtr  a  nation  upon  whic  i  the  sun  of  Heaven  has  shone  which  ha3  ex- 
hibited so  much  of  prosperity  as  ourovMi?  At  the  commencement  of  this  government, 
our  population  amounted  to  about  four  millions.  It  has  now  reached  upwards  of  twenty 
millions.  Our  territory  was  limited  chit-fly  and-principally  to  that  bordering  upon  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  that  which  includes  the  soathern  shores  of  the  interior  lakes  of  on* 
country.  Our  territory  now  extends  from  the  northern  provinces  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  from  the  Atlantic  ouean  on  the  one  side  to  the  Pacific 
on  the  other — the  largest  extent  of  territory  under  one  government  existing  upon  earth, 
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with  only  two  solitary  exceptions.  Our  tonnage,  from  being  nothing,  has  risen  to  a 
magnitude  and  amount  to  rival  that  of  the  nation  which  has  been  proudly  called  the  mis- 
trees  of  the  ocean.  We  have  gone  through  many  wars  ;  one  with  that  very  nation  from 
whom  in  1776,  we  broke  off,  as  weak  and  feeble  colonies,  when  we  asserted  our  inde- 
pendence asa  member  of  the  family  of  nations.  And,  sir,  we  came  out  of  that  strug- 
gle— unequal  as  it  was,  armed  as  she  was  at  all  points  in  consequence  of  the  long  strug- 
gles of  Europe,  and  unarmed  as  we  were  at  all  poin's,  in  consequence  of  the  habits  and 
nature  of  our  country  and  its  institutions — we  came  out  of  that  war  without  the  loss  of 
any  honor  whatever  ;  we  emerged  fr.>m  it  gloriously.  In  every  Indian  war — we  have 
been  engaged  in  many  of  them — our  arms  have  been  triumphant.  And  without  speak- 
ing at  all  as  to  the  causes  of  the  recent  war  with  Mexico,  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong,  and  abstaining  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  the  war  when  it  commenced,  all  must  unite  in  respect  to  the  gallaniy  of  ourarms  and 
the  glory  of  our  triumphs.  There  is  no  page — there  are  no  pages  of  history  which  ie- 
cord  more  brilliant  successes.  With  respect  to  the  one  in  command  of  an  impoitant 
portion  of  our  army,  I  need  say  nothing  in  praise  of  him  who  has  b-en  borne  by  the 
voice  of  his  country  to  the  highest  station  in  it,  mainly  on  account  of  his  gloiiou_  mili- 
tary career.  But  of  another  military  commander,  less  fortunate  in  other  respects,  I 
must  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  for  skill — for  science — forstrategy — for  bold  and 
daring  fighting — for  chivalry  of  individuals  and  of  masses — that  portion  of  the  Mexican 
war  which  was  conducted  by  the  gallant  Scott,  as  chit  f  commander,  stands  unrivalled 
either  by  the  deeds  of  Cortes  himself  or  by  those  of  any  other  commander  in  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

Our  prosperity  is  unbounded.  Nay,  Mr.  President,  I  sometimes  fear  that  it  is  the  very 
wantonness  of  our  prosperity  that  leads  us  to  these  threatening  ills  of  the  moment,  that 
restlessness  and  these  erratic  schemes  throughout  the  whole  country,  some  of  which 
have  even  found  ihier  way  into  legislative  halls.  We  want,  1  fear,  the  chastising  wand 
of  Heaven  to  bring  us  back  to  a  sense  of  the  immeasurable  benefits  and  blessings  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  us  by  Providence.  At  this  moment,  with  the  exception  of  here 
and  there  a  particular  department  in  the  manufacturing  business  of  the  country,  all  is 
prosperous  and  happy — both  the  rich  and  poor.  Our  nation  has  grown  to  a  magnitude 
in  power  and  in  greatness,  to  command  the  respect,  if  it  does  not  call  for  the  apprehen- 
sions of  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  wiih  which  we  can  come  in  contact.  Sir,  do  I  de- 
pict with  colors  too  lively  the  prosperity  which  has  resulted  to  us  from  the  operation  of 
the  Constitution  under  which  we  live?     Have  I  exaggerated  in  any  degree  ? 

Now,  let  me  go  a  little  into  detail  as  to  the  sway  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
whether  of  the  North  oi  of  the  South,  during  the  sixty  years  of  unparalleled  procperity 
that  we  enjoy.  During  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  administration  of  the  government, 
Northern  counsels  rather  prevailed  ;  and  out  of  them  sprung  the  Bank  ot  the  United 
States;  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts;  bounties  to  the  fisheries;  protection  to  the 
domestic  manufactures — I  allude  to  she  act  of  1789  ;  neutrality  in  the  wars  with  Europe; 
Jay's  treaty  ;  alien  and  sedition  laws  ;  and  aquasi  war  wi.h  h  ranee.  1  do  not  say, sir, 
that  those  leading  and  prominent  measures  which  were  adopted  during  the  administration 
of  Washington  and  the  elder  Adams  were  carried  exclusively  by  Northern  councils. 
They  could  not  have  been,  but  were  carried  mainly  by  the  sw^y  which  Northern  councils 
had  obtained  in  the  affaiis  of  the  country. 

Ho,  iilso,  with  the  latter  party,  for  the  last  fifty  years.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Southern  counsels  alone  have  carried  the  measures  which  I  am  about  to  enumerate.  I 
know  they  could  not  exclusively  bave  tarried  them  ;  but  I  say  they  have  been  carried 
by  their  preponderating  influence,  with  co-operation,  it  is  true,  and  large  co-operation, 
in  some  instances,  from  the  n.  rthern  section  of  the  Union. 

And  what  are  those  measures  during  the  fifty  years  that  Southern  counsels  have  pre- 
poidei;it<dl  The  embargo  and  other  comioeicial  restrictions  of  non -intercourse  and 
non-importation  ;  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  overthrown  ; 
protection  to  domestic  manufactures  enlarged  and  extended  ;  (I  allude  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  lc  15  or  1816;)  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  re-established  ;  the  same  bank 
put  down  ;  re-e.-tabli-ihed  by  Southern  counsels  and  put  d.iwn  by  Southern  ct  unseie; 
Louisiana  acquired  ;  Florida  bought  ;  Texas  annexed  ;  war  with  Mexico  ;  California 
and  other  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico  by  conquest  and  purchase  ;  protection  super- 
seded and  fiee  trade  established;  Indians  removed  west  of  the  Missouri;  fifteen  new 
States  admitted  into  the  Union.  1  may  very  possibly  have  omitted  some  of  the  impor- 
tant measur.es  which  have  been  adopted  during  tht  latter  period  or  time  to  which  I  have 
referred — the  last  fifty  years;  bit  these  I  brieve  are  the  most  prominent. 

I  do  not  deduce  rom  the  enumeration  ol  the  acts  of  the  one  side  or  the  other  any  just 
cause  of  reproacti  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  although  one  side  or  the  other  has  pre- 
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dominated  in  the  two  periods  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  has  been  at  least  the  work 
cf  both,  and  neither  need  justly  reproach  the  other ;  but  I  must  eay  in  all  candor  and 
sincerity  that  least  of  all  ought  the  Soutji  to  reproach  the  North,  when  we  look  at  the 
long  list  of  measures  we  htve  had  under  our  sway  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
which  have  been  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  Government,  when  we  reflect  that 
«ven  opposite  doctrines  have  been  prominently  advanced  by  the  South  and  carried  at 
different  times.  A  bank  of  the  United  States  was  established  under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Madison,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  South.  I  do  not,  when  I  speak  of  the 
South  or  North,  speak  of  the  entire  South  or  North — I  speak  of  the  prominent  and 
larger  proportions  of  the  South  or  North.  It  was  during  Mr.  Madison's  administration 
that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  established.  The  friend  (Mr.  Calhoun)  whose 
sickness  I  again  deplore,  as  it  prevents  us  from  having  his  attendance  here  upon  this  oc- 
casion, was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  car- 
ried the  measure  through  Congress.  I  voted  for  it  with  all  my  heart,  although  I  had 
been  instrumental  in  putting  down  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States.  I  had  changed 
my  mind  ;  and  I  co-operated  in  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  1816.  That  same 
bank  was  again  put  down  by  Southern  counsels,  with  General  Jackson  at  their  head,  at 
a  later  period.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  protection  ;  the  South,  in  1815 — 
I  mean  the  prominent  and  leading  men  of  the  South,  Lowndes,  Calhoun,  and  others — 
united  in  extending  a  certain  measure  of  protection  to  the  domestic  manufactures  of  the 
South,  as  well  as  of  the  North.  You  find,  a  few  years  afterwards,  that  the  South  op- 
poses the  most  serious  objection  to  this  policy,  at  least  one  member  of  the  Union  staking 
upon  that  objection  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Let  us  take  another  view ;  and  of  these  several  views  no  one  is  brought  forward  in 
any  spirit  of  reproach,  but  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation — not  to  provoke  or  exasperate,  but 
to  quiet  and  produce  harmony  and  repose,  if  possible.  What  have  been  the  territorial 
acquisitions  made  by  this  country,  and  to  what  interests  have  they  conduced?  Florida, 
where  slavery  exists,  has  been  introduced.  All  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Louisiana 
have  also  added  to  the  extent  and  consideration  of  the  slaveholding  portion  of  the 
Union  ;  for  although  there  is  a  large  extent  of  that  territory  north  of  36°  30',  yet  in 
point  of  intrinsic  value  and  importance,  I  would  not  give  the  single  State  of  Louisiana 
for  the  whole  of  it.  All  Louisiana,  with  the  exception  of  what  lies  north  of  36°  30', 
including  Oregon,  to  which  we  have  obtained  title  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  its  being 
a  part  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana — all  Texas,  all  the  territories  which  have  beep 
acquired  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  during  sixty  years  of  the  operation  of 
that  Government,  have  been  slave  territories — theatres  of  slavery — with  the  excep- 
tion I  have  mentioned  lying  north  of  the  line  of  36°  30'.  But  how  was  it  in  the 
case  of  a  war  made  essentially  by  thf  South,  growing  out  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  which  was  a  measure  pressed  by  the  South  upon  the  councils  of  the  country,  and 
which  led  to  the  war  with  Mexico  ?  I  do  not  say  of  the  whole  South  ;  but  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  South  pressed  the  annexation  of  Texas  upon  the  country,  and  that  led  to  a 
war  with  Mexico,  and  to  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  these  territories,  which  now  con- 
stitute the  bone  of  contention  between  the  members  of  the  confederacy.  And  now, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  any  free  territory — after  these  great  acquisitions  in  Florida,  Loui- 
siana, and  Texas,  had  been  made  and  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  South — now,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  free  territories  are  attempted  to  be  introduced — territories  without  the 
institution  of  slavery,  I  put  it  to  the  heartsof  my  countrymen  cf  the  South,  if  it  is  right  to 
press  mattersto  the  disastrous  consequences  that  have  been  intimated  no  longer  ago  thtfn 
this  very  morning,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  resolutions  from  North  Carolina. 

A  Senator  here  offered  to  move  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  only  have  the  goodness — if  I  don^t 
tire  out  their  patience,  to  permit  me  to  go  on.  I  would  prefer  concluding  to-day.  I 
begin  to  see  land.  I  shall  pretty  soon  arrive  at  the.  end.  I  had  much  rather  occupy  half 
an  hour  now  than  leave  what  I  have  to  say  for  to-raorrow — to  trespass  upon  the  patience 
of  the  Senate  another  day. 

Such  is  the  Union,  and  such  are  its  glorious  fruits.  We  are  told  now,  and  it  is  rung 
throughout  this  entire  country,  that  the  Union  is  threatened  with  subversion  and  destruc- 
tion. Well,  the  first  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  supposing  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved— having  all  the  causes  of  grievance  which  are  complained  of — how  far  will  a  dis- 
solution furnish  a  remedy  for  those  grievances?  If  the  Union  is  to  be  dissolved  for  any 
existing  causes,  it  will  be  dissolved  because  slavery  is  interdicted  or  net  allowed  to  be 
introduced  into  the  ceded  territories ;  because  slavery  is  threatened  to  be  abolished  in 
the  Distriot  of  Columbia,  and  because  fugitive  slaves  are  net  returned,  as  in  my  opinion 
they  ought  to  be,  restored  to  their  masters.  These  I  believe  will  be  the  causes,  if  there 
be  any  causes,  which  can  lead  to  the  direful  event  to  which  I  have  referred. 
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Well,  now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Union  has  been  dissolved.  What  remedy  does  it 
furnish  for  the  grievances  complained  of  in  its  united  condition?  Will  you  be  able  to 
push  slavery  into  the  ceded  Territories  ?  flow  are  you  to  do  it,  supposing  the  North — all 
the  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  which  are  opposed  to  it — in  possession  of  the  navy 
and  army  of  the  United  States?  Can  you  expect,  if  there  is  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
that  you  can  carry  slavery  into  California  and  New  Mexico?  You  cannot  dream  of 
such  a  purpose.  If  it  were  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Union  was 
dissolved,  would  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  restore  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  1 
Are  you  safer  in  the  recovery  of  your  fugitive  slaves  in  a  state  of  dissolution  or  of  sever- 
ance of  the  Union,  than  you  are  in  the  Union  itself?  Why,  what  is  the  state  of  the  fact 
in  the  Union  ?  You  lose  some  slaves.  You  recover  some  others.  Let  me  advert  to  a 
fact  which  1  ought  to  have  introduced  before,  because  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  courts 
and  juries  of  the  free  States.  In  every  case,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  where  an 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  couris  of  justice  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives,  or  for  the  re- 
covery of  penalties  inflicted  upon  persons  who  have  assisted  in  decoying  slaves  from 
their  masters  and  aiding  them  in  escaping  from  their  masters— as  far  as  I  am  informed, 
the  courts  have  asserted  the  rights  of  the  owner,  and  the  juries  have  promptly  returned 
adequate  verdicts  in  favor  of  the  owner.  Well,  this  is  some  Remedy.  What  would 
you  have  if  the  Union  were  dissevered  ?  Why,  sir,  then  the  severed  parts.would  be 
independent  of  each  other — foreign  countries!  Slaves  taken  from  the  one  into  the 
other  would  be  then  like  slaves  now  escaping  from  ihe  United  States  into  Canada. 
There  would  be  no  right  of  extradition — no  right  to  demand  your  slaves — no  right  to 
appeal  to  the  couris  of  justice  to  demand  your  slaves  which  escape,  or  the  penalties 
for  decoying  them.  Where  one  slave  escapes  now,  by  running  away  from  his  owner, 
hundreds  and  thousands  would  escape  if  the  Union  were  severed  in  parts — I  care  not 
"where  nor  how  you  ran  the  line,  if  independent  sovereignties  were  established. 

Well,  finally,  will  you  in  a  state  of  dissolution  of  the  Union,  be  safer  with  your  slaves 
within  the  bosom  of  the  States  than  you  are  now  ?  Mr.  President,  that  they  will  escape 
much  more  frequently  from  the  border  States,  no  one  will  doubt. 

Eut,  I  must  take  the  occasion  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  right  on  the  part 
of  one  or  more  of  the  States  to  6ecede  from  the  Union.  War  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  are  identical  and  inseparable.  There  can  be  no  dissolution  of  the  Union,  except 
by  consent  or  by  war.  No  one  can  expect,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  that  con- 
sent would  be  given,  and  war  is  the  only  alternative  by  which  a  dissolution  could  be 
accomplished.  And,  Mr.  Presid«nt,  if  consent  were  given — if  possibly  we  were  to  se- 
parate by  mutual  agreement  and  by  a  given  line,  in  less  than  sixty  days  after  such  an 
agreement  had  been  executed,  war  would  break  out  between  the  free  and  slaveholding 
portions  of  this  Union — between  the  two  independent  portions  into  which  it  would  be 
erected  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  separation.  Yes,  sir,  sixty  days — in  less  than  sixty  days, 
I  believe,  our  slaves  from  Kentucky  would  be  fleeing  over  in  numbers  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  would  be  pursued  by  their  owners,  and  the  excitable  and  ardent  spirits  who 
would  engage  in  the  pursuit  wouid  be  restrained  by  no  sense  of  the  rights  which  apper- 
tain to  the  independence  of  the  other  side  of  the  river,  supposing  it,  then,  to  be  the  line 
of  separation.  They  would  pursue  their  slaves;  they  would  be  repelled,  and  war  would 
break  out.  In  less  ihan  sixty  days,  war  would  be  blazing  forth  in  every  part  of  this  now 
happy  and  peaceable  land. 

But  how  are  you  going  to  separate  them?  In  my  humble  opinion,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  begin  at  least  with  three  confederacies — the  confederacy  of  the  North,  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Atlantic  southern  States,  (the  slaveholding  States,)  and  the  confederacy 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  My  life  upon  it,  sir,  that  vast  population  that  has  al- 
ready concentrated,  and  will  concentrate,  upon  the  headwaters  and  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi,  will  never  consent  that  the  month  of  that  river  shall  be  held  subject  to  the 
power  of  any  foreign  State  whatever.  Such  I  believe  would  be  the  consequences  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  But  other  confederacies  would  spring  up,  from  time  to  time, 
as  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  were  disseminated  over  the  country.  There  would  be 
the  confederacy  of  the  lakes — perhaps  the  confederacy  of  New  England  and  of  the 
middle  States. 

But,  sir,  the  veil  which  covers  these  sad  and  disastrous  events  that  lie  beyond  a  possi- 
ble ruptuTe  of  this  Union  is  too  thick  to  be  penetrated  or  lifted  by  any  mortal  eye  or 
hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  directly  opposed  to  any  purpose  of  secession,  of  separation.  lam 
for  staying  within  the  Union,  and  defying  any  portion  of  this  Union  to  expel  or  drive 
me  out  of  the  Union.  I  am  for  staying  within  the  Union,  and  fighting  for  my  rights — if 
necessary,  with  the  sword — within  the  bounds  and  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Union. 
1  am  for  vindicating  these  rights  j  but  not  by  being  driven  oat  of  the  Union  rashly  and 
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unceremoniously  by  any  portion  of  this  confederacy.  Here  I  am  within  it,  and  here  I 
mean  to  stand  and  die  ;  as  far  as  my  individual  purposes  or  wishes  can  go — within  it  to 
protect  myself,  and  to  defy  all  power  upon  earth  to  expel  me  or  drive  me  from  t,he  situa- 
tion in  which  I  am  placed.  Will  there  not  be  more  safety  in  fighting  within  the  Union 
than  without  it  ?  ^. 

Suppose  your  rights  to  be  violated  ;  suppose  wrongs  to  be  done  you,  Aggressions  to  be 
perpetrated  upon  you  ;  cannot  you  better  fight  and  vindicate  them,  if  you  have  occasion 
to  resort  to  that  last  necessity  of  the  sword,  within  the  Union,  and  with  the  sympathies 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Union  of  these  States  differently  constituted 
from  you,  than  you  can  fight  and  vindicate  your  rights,  expelled  from  the  Union,  and 
driven  from  it  without  ceremony  and  without  authority  ? 

I  said  that  I  thought  that  there  was  no  right  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  States 
to  secede  from  this  Union.  I  think  that  the  Const'' tution  of  the  thirteen  Stales  was 
made,  not  merely  for  the  generation  which  then  existed,  but  for  posterity,  undefined,  un- 
limited, permanent,  and"  perpetual — for  their  posterity,  and  for  every  subsequent  State 
which  might  come  into  the  Union,  binding  themselves  by  that  indissoluble  bond.  It  is 
to  remain  for  that  posterity  now  and  forever.  Like  another  of  the  great  relations  of  pri- 
vate lift*,  it  was  a  marriage  that  no  human  authority  can  dissolve  or  divorce  the  parties 
from  ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  this  same  example  in  private  life,  let  us  say 
what  man  and  wife  say  to  each  other,  We  have  mutual  faults  ;  nothing  in  the  form  of 
human  beings  can  be  perfect ;  let  us  then  be  kind  to  each  other,  forbearing,  conceding ; 
let  us  live  in  happiness  and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  what  I  solemnly  believe — that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
and  war  are  identical  and  inseparable  ;  that  they  are  convertible  terms. 

Such  a  war,  too,  as  that  would  be,  following  the  dissolution  of  the  Union !  Sir,  we 
may  search  the  pages  of  history,  and  none  so  furious,  so  bloody,  so  implacable,  so  exter- 
minating, from  the  wars  of  Greece  down,  including  those  of  the  Commonwealth  of  En- 
gland, and  the  revolution  of  France — none,  none  of  them  raged  with  such  violence,  or 
was  ever  conducted  with  such  bloodshed  and  enormities,  as  will  that  war  which  shall  fol- 
low that  disastrous  event — if  that  event  ever  happens — of  dissolution. 

And  what  would  be  its  termination  1  Standing  armieS  and  navies,  to  an  extent  drain- 
ing the  revenues  of  each  portion  of  the  dissevered  empire,  would  be  created  ;  extermina- 
ting wars  would  follow — not  a  war  of  two  nor  three  years,  but  of  interminable  duration — 
an  exterminating  war  would  follow,  until  some  Philip  or  Alexander,  some  Caesar  or  Na- 
polean,  would  rise  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  solve  the  problem  of  the  capacity  of  man 
for  self  government,  and  crush  the  liberties  of  both  the  dissevered  portions  of  this  Union. 
Can  you  doubt  it  1  Look  at  history — consult  the  pages  of  all  history,  ancient  or  modern  : 
look  at  human  nature — look  at  the  character  of  the  contest  in  which  you  would  be  en- 
gaged in  the  supposition  of  a  war  following  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  such  as  I  have 
suggested — and  I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  doubt  that  the  final  but  perhaps  dis- 
tant termination  of  the  whole  will  be  some  despot  treading  down  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple 1 — that  the  final  result  will  be  the  extinction  of  this  last  and  glorious  light,  which  is 
leading  all  mankind,  who  are  gazing  upon  it,  to  cherish  hope  and  anxious  expectation 
that  the  liberty  which  prevails  here  will  sooner  or  later  be  advanced  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world  ?  Can  you,  Mr.  President,  lightly  contemplate  theconsequences  ?  Can  you 
yield  yourself  to  a  torrent  of  passion,  amidst  dangers  which  I  have  depicted  in  colors  far 
short  of  what  would  be  the  reality,  if  the  event  should  ever  happen  ?  I  conjure  gentle- 
men— whether  from  the  South  or  the  North,  by  all  they  hold  dear  in  this  world — 
by  all  their  love  of  liberty — by  all  their  veneration  for  their  ancestors — by  all  their  regard 
for  posterity — by  all  their  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  bestowed  upon  them  such  unnum- 
bered blessings— by  all  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  mankind,  and  all  the  duties  they 
owe  to  themselves— by  all  these  considerations  I  implore  them  to  pause — solemnly  to 
pause — at  the  edge  of  the  precipice  before  the  fearful  and  disastrous  leap  is  taken  in  the 
yawning  abyss  below,  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  certain  and  irretrievable  destruction. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  implore,  as  the  best  blessing  which  Heaven  can  bestow 
upon  me  upon  earth,  that  if  the  direful  and  sad  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
shall  happen,  I  may  not  survive  to  behold  the  sad  and  heart-rending  spectacle. 
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HON.  CHAUNCEY  F.  CLEVELAND,  OF  CONNECTICUT, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  19,  1850, 

[n.  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President's  Message  tranS' 
mitting  the  Constitution  of  California. 


Mr.  CLEVELAND  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  At  this  late  period  of  a  most 
excited  and  exciting  debate,  I  have  obtained  the 
floor;  and,  being  by  a  rule  of  this  House,  of  which 
I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend  the  pro- 
priety, restricted  to  a  single  hour,  I  desire  at  the 
outset  to  remark,  that  1  cannot  consent  to  be 
deprived  of  a  moment  of  that  time,  as  I  have 
necessarily  much  to  say  upon  a  subject  which  has 
agitated,  and  is  still  agitating,  the  public  mind. 

Why,  sir,  is  it  that  we  have  already  been  here 
more  than  four  months,  at  an  expense  to  the  nation 
of  about  one  million  of  dollars,  without  so  much, 
even,  as  commencing  the  necessary  legislation  for 
which  we  were  sent?  Why  is  it  that  so  much  of 
time  and  treasure  has  been  wasted  ?  These  are 
questions  asked  by  the  thinking  and  right-minded 
men  of  this  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

Will  it  be  said,  sir,  that  it  is  because  one  section 
is  insisting  upon  the  extension  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787  to  our  newly-acquired  territory,  where  the 
institution  of  slavery  does  not  exist;  or,  that  they 
;*re  attempting  to  ingraft  a  new  principle  upon  the 
Constitution,  and  that  a  determined  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  other  to  this  act,  forms  good  ground 
of  justification  for  our  long  delay  ?  I  think  not. 
That  principle  is  older  than  the  Constitution  itself, 
and  has  been  quietly  acquiesced  in  down  to  the 
administration  of  the  late  President  Polk,  and  by 
iam  af»proved.  What  is  it,  then  ?  Simply  a  strug- 
gle for  sectional,  political  power,  and  that  power 
based  upon  human  chattel  slavery.  Strange  this 
to  the  friends  of  human  freedom  throughout  the 
world  !  Yet  is  it  no  more  strange  than  true.  Yes, 
air;  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — in 
the  United  States  of  America — the  land  of  Wash- 
ington, Warren,  Jefferson,  and  their  compatriots — 
the  land  that  was  so  freely  watered  by  the  blood 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, — in  this  land, 
where,  if  upon  any  portion  of  our  moving  ball, 
the  oppressed  and  spirit-broken  of  earth's  sons 
should  find  a  secure  and  happy  refuge,  the  great 
question  of  the  day  is,  Shall  slavery  or  freedom  be 
the  controlling  element  of  our  Government?  And 
this  question  is  mooted  not  only  in  Congress,  but 
out  of  it,  absorbing  all  others,  regardless  of  all 
consequences,  and  refusing,  even,  to  be  controlled 
by  that  potent  power,  party  organization. 

For  full  fifty  years  the  slaveholders'  influence 
has  been  the,  controlling  power  in  this  professedly 
free  Government;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  derived  from  this  long  and  almost  un- 
disputed sway,  such  are  its  blighting  effects,  such 


j  the  curse  which  it  entails  upon  the  soil  where  it 
exists,  such  the  paralyzing  influence  exerted  upon 
the  energies  of  those  who  uphold  or  live  by  it, 
that  it  finds  itself  distanced  in  the  race  for  wealth 
and  power,  (where  power  is  to  depend  upon  num- 
bers,) and  in  its  dying  struggles  to  retain  the 
truncheon  of  command  it  has  so  long  wielded,  it 
boldly  comes  forward  now,  and  demands  that  the 
free  territory  of  this  Republic  shall  be  given  up  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  perpetuating  human  bond- 
age, and  claims  that  the  Constitution  shall  be 
amended  for  the  sole  purpose  of  allowing  this 
institution,  which  fears  not  God  nor  regards  the 
rights  of  man,  to  control  through  all  coming  time, 
a  Government  which  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  may  yet,  as  I  believe,  or  hope,  find  no  limit  on 
this  continent  between  the  poles,  but  the  ice-reared 
barrier  which  nature's  God  has  set — a  Government 
originally  established  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
man  in  his  God-given  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  question  now  is, 
shall  or  shall  not  this  be  ?  The  issue  is  made 
up — is  now  to  be  tried,  and  we  are  the  jurors. 
Allow  me  to  ask,  sir,  whether  any  of  us  here  real- 
ize our  position  and  the  consequences  of  our 
several  verdicts,  which  we  are  to  render  by  our 
acts?  Are  we  aware  that  if  the  friends  of  human 
liberty  now  falter,  they  surrender  to  the  blasting 
curse  of  slavery  millions  of  acres  of  free  soil, 
place  beyond  the  hope  of  escape  or  redemption, 
millions  of  human  beings  whose  hearts  can  beat 
for  freedom,  and  whose  flesh  can  feel  the  tortures 
of  the  tyrant's  lash  as  well  as  ours  ?  Shall  we  give 
our  verdict  against  freedom  ?  Humanity  answers, 
No!  Our  countrymen,  by  whose  authority  we 
are  here,  answer,  No !  Our  consciences  whisper 
to  the  mind's  ear,  No  !  And  if  we  do  this  damning 
deed,  what  traitor  who  ever  sold  his  country — her 
hopes  and  liberty — for  revenge,  for  gold,  or  office, 
whose  sin  would  not  whiten  by  comparison  with 
ours?  Let  no  man  deceive  himself  in  this  matter. 
His  vote  upon  this  subject  will  live  the  life  of  this 
Republic,  and  will  descend  to  his  children,  an  im- 
perishable record  of  honor  or  shame. 

As  one  of  the  soldiers  in  this  battle,  I  protest 
against  a  base  surrender  of  the  rights  of  freedom. 
I  do  it,  sir,  for  my  constituents,  my  State,  myself — 
for  seventeen  millions  of  human  beings  who  have 
no  interest  in  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  for 
three  millions  of  beings  fashioned  in  the  image  of 
their  Creator,  who  are  held  in  cruel,  crushing 
bondage.  This,  sir,  is  a  contest  between  seven- 
teen millions  of  free  people  and  three  millions  of 
slaves  on  the  one  side,  and  less  than  five  hundred 


thousand  slaveholders  on  the  other;  for  I  will  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  there  are  not  in  this  Union 
five  hundred  thousand  persons  holding  property 
in  slaves.  The  manner  in  which  these  latter  have 
exercised  a  controlling  influence  in  the  Govern- 
ment hitherto,  you  are  familiar  with.  The  process 
by  which  they  now  propose  to  ingraft  this  new 
feature  of  their  design  of  obtaining  free  territory 
for  the  use  of  slaveholders,  upon  the  policy  of  our 
Government,  I  propose  to  give  the  history  of  in 
the  briefest  manner  possible. 

This  claim  of  the  slave  States  had  been  asserted, 
the  people  of  the  free  States  had  made  a  decision 
in  the  matter — had  expressed  their  opinions  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken  or  misunderstood,  and 
had  elected  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  believing  them  to  be  hostile  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery  under  any  pretext  whatever. 
Nearly  every  free  State  in  the  Union  had  passed 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  with  great  una- 
nimity, in  their  respective  Legislatures,  and  all 
against  the  further  extension  of  slavery.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  members  of  this  House 
met  last  December — parties  from  the  North  kdi- 
vided  as  usual;  the  South,  while  professing  to  en- 
tertain different  political  sentiments  upon  other  sub- 
jects, united  upon  this — and,  in  the  organization  of 
this  House,  and  especially  in  the  election  of  an 
officer  exercising  a  nearly  controlling  influence,  in- 
sisting that  they  would  not  vote  for  a  man  who 
was  not  known  to  favor  their  views.  Their  record 
must  be  right,  as  they  termed  it,  which  meant, 
that  they  must  have  voted  when  in  Congress  pre- 
viously against  liberty  and  in  favor  of  slavery ;  and 
with  the  contest  which  followed  the  country  is 
well  acquainted.  During  the  voting  the  most 
violent  language  was  used,  and  threats  against  the 
Union  freely  indulged  in;  at  last,  in  an  irregular 
manner,  the  friends  of  slavery  extension  tri- 
umphed, and  they  found  themselves  in  uncon- 
trolled power  in  this  House.  The  might  of  party 
fear,  party  pride,  and  party  discipline,  triumphed 
over  duty,  and  this  strong  outpost  was  surren- 
dered to  the  slave  power — the  presiding  officer  v/as 
elected. 

One  might  reasonably  have  supposed,  sir,  that 
this  wotjild  have  satisfied;  but  it  did  not;  and  by 
an  abandonment  (by  enough  to  accomplish  the 
end,)  of  that  party  discipline  by  which  they  had 
secured  the  election  of  their  first  officer,  they  ob- 
tained a  Clerk  from  the  slave  States,  also.  The 
power  and  patronage  were  now  secured,  and,  for 
fear  of  alarming  their  friends  in  the  North  too  much, 
they  kindly  consented  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
an  officer  without  influence  or  patronage,  should  be 
taken  from  a.  free  State.  After  this  magnanimous 
concession  was  made,  another  gentleman  from  a 
free  State  received  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to 
elect  him  Doorkeeper,  but,  before  the  vote  was  de- 
clared, it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  when  a  sufficient  number 
changed  their  votes,  and  defeated  his  election,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  we  have  been  unable 
to  elect  either  a  Doorkeeper  or  Postmaster;  yet 
during  all  this  period  caucuses  were  held,  in  which 
ultra  southern  gentlemen  participated,  to  forward 
their  views,  while,  in  the  House,  it  was  openly 
proclaimed  by  them  that  this  question  of  slavery 
extension  rose  above  all  party  considerations — and 
their  actions  were  indicative  of  their  sincerity. 
jj|After  a  partialorganization,  and  the  appointment 


of  committees  in  whose  hands  the  interests  of 
slaveholders' were  considered  safe,  commenced,  not 
exactly  a  reign,  but  a  system  of  terror;  the  bait 
opened  with  the  speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Clingman,]  in  which 
he  openly  announced  the  determination  of  a  mi- 
nority to  control  the  action  of  a  majority  of  this 
House  and  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  letter  of  rules  made  to  facilitate 
its  business,  and  very  modestly  told  us,  that  if  an 
attempt  was  made  to  thwart  their  captious  career, 
thpir  opponents  should  be  reduced  below  a  quo- 
rum— thus  openly  threatening,  not  only  theUmon, 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  brave  men  of  the 
Revolution,  but  the  murder  of  a  portion  of  its 
Representatives  who  dared  discharge  their  duty,  as 
they  had  sworn  to  do  before  God  and  their  fellow 
members.  And  these  denunciations  were  uttered  in 
a  spirit  which  might  be  supposed  to  characterize 
the  honorable  gentleman  when  threatening  to 
chastise  a  slave.  Then  followed  other  speeches  in 
a  similar  strain,  (except  the  hinted  purpose  of 
murder,)  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  the  slave 
States;  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  whom  threatened  dis- 
solution at  the  very  least,  if  their  wishes  were  not 
gratified  in  regard  to  the  territories;  and  they* 
seemed  even  to  glory  in  thus  showing  their  will- 
ingness to  commit  treason  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject. At  proper  intervals,  we  and  the  nation  were 
treated  to  letters,  written,  the  first,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  describing  the 
great  danger  which  menaced  the  South  from  the 
action  of  Congress,  a  communication  from  him  to 
the  Legislature,  and  the  action  of  that  body  thereon, 
all  denouncing  the  North,  and  threatening  dissolu- 
tion, with  its  attendant  evils,  even  if  California 
should  be  admitted  as  a  State.  The  same  cere- 
mony was  gone  through  with  by  Alabama,  by 
Mississippi,  and  lastly  by  Florida,  where,  I  be- 
lieve, was  found  a  man  in  the  gubernatorial  chair, 
who  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  unite  himself  or  party 
in  this  system  of  intimidation,  to  give  it  no  harsher 
name. 

For  the  purpose  of  still  further  alarming  the 
North,  and  of  thereby  extorting  from  cowardice 
what  they  feared  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained, 
the  papers  at  the  North  in  the  interest  of  slavery 
propagandists,  were  constantly  filled  wilh  touch- 
ing appeals  to  the  fears  and  cupidity  of  their  read- 
ers, until  some  weak-minded  and  selfish  men  were 
ready  to  exclaim,  "  Give  up  liberty;  give  up  the 
free  soil  of  California,  of  New  Mexico  and  of 
Deseret,  to  save  the  Union,"  or  to  save  a  few 
dollars,  which  may  be  lost,  if  the  trade  of  the  South 
is  not  retained.  Could  even  the  weakest  or  most 
selfish  of  those  men  have  stood  by  and  seen  the 
game  played  here,  as  I  have  seen  it  from  the  be- 
ginning, they  would  have  despised  themselves  for 
their  unmanly  fears,  and  unmitigated  selfishness. 
During  all  this  time,  scarcely  one  man  from  the 
free  States  had  obtained  the  floor  to  meet  or  repel 
these  threats,  and  expose  these  schemes.  At 
length  we  had,  by  chance,  an  opportunity  of  takiHg 
the  sense  of  this  House  upon  the  question  of  ap- 
plying the  Wilmot  proviso  to  the  territories,  and 
it  was  found  that  there  was  a  majority  of  eighteen 
in  favor  of  it.  This  encouraged  the  friends  of 
freedom.  It  looked  as  though  a  large  majority  of 
the  House  were  disposed  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  those  who  elected  them — to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  regard  the  rights 


of  man,  rather  than  take  counsel  from  their  fears 
or  hopes  of  office;  but,  alas  for  poor,  selfish  human 
nature!  the  slavery  propagandists  bid  high  for  the 
support  of  northern  men,  regardless  alike  of  former 
views  upon  this  subject  and  former  party  associa- 
tions. This  brought  to  the  Capitol  a  distinguished 
aspirant  for  Presidential  honors,  who  seemed  all  at 
once  distressingly  alarmed  for  the  safety  and  sta- 
bility of  the  Union;  and  these  fears  became  con- 
tagious in  our  part  of  the  House.  General  Cass 
seemed  to  have  lost  caste  witli  his  southern  friends; 
his  non-intervention  doctrines,  which  most  cer 
tainly  belonged  to  him  by  right  of  discovery — or, 
rather,  of  invention — had  been  patented  by  Gen- 
eral Taylor;  and  they  were  repudiated,  as  they 
are  now  understood  and  explained  by  him,  by 
many,  if  not  nearly  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
South.  This  abandonment  by  those  for  whom  he 
had  avowed  sentiments  which  lost  him  the  Presi- 
dency, seemed  to  leave  the  coast  clear,  and  the 
South  at  liberty  to  bid  for  a  candidate.  The  dis- 
tinguished gfntlcman  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
proposed  the  Missouri  line,  and  a  great  meeting, 
with,  I  believe,  more  names  appended  to  the  call 
than  were  attached  to  the  Boston  letter,  was  got 
up  in  Philadelphia;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
some  feeble  imitations  were  attempted  in  other 
parts  of  Pennsylvania.  At  all  of  these,  the  most 
flattering  encomiums  were  passed  upon  the  slave- 
holders, and  the  most  disparaging  epithets  applied 
to  northern  fanatics,  as  they  termed  the  opponents 
of  slavery  extension;  and  these  latter  were  boldly 
charged  with  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  the 
South. 

Having  secured,  as  was  supposed,  the  Demo- 
cratic wing  of  the  northern  army,  they  then  turned 
their  attention  to  the  Whig  side;  and  when  the 
question  again  came  up  upon  Mr.  Root's  resolu- 
lon,  lo!  and  behold!  many  gentlemen  had  received 
evelations  or  dreamed   dreams,  and  voted    in  di- 
ed opposition  to  the  former  record,  or  dodged  the 
}uestion.     Among  the  latter  was  the  gentleman 
rom  the  Suffolk  district,  in  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Winthrop]  who  took  great  credit  as  a  proviso 
nan  from  the  claim   set  up  that  he  had  manu- 
factured the  thunder  before  the  honorable  member 
rom  Pennsylvania  had  thought  of  using  it.     Had 
he  gentleman   from   Massachusetts  changed  his 
lews?    If  so,  why  did  he  not  vote  against  it?  if 
le  had  not,  why  did  he  not,  as  he  had  a  few  days 
efore,  vote  for  it  ?    Why  dodge  a  question   of 
uch  moment,  the  rejection  or  adoption  of  which 
/as  to  save  or  destroy  the  Constitution  of  these 
tates?     His  position,  as  the  acknowledged  leader 
f  his   party,   gave  him  great   influence:  was  he 
oing  his  duty  in   throwing  away  that  influence  ? 
le  said  in  a  speech  shortly  after,  that  the  action 
fMr.  Root  was  premature — why  then  did  he  fa- 
or  it  at  first  ?  Was  it  not  quite  as  premature  when 
e  voted  for  it,  as  it  was  when,  a  few  weeks  later, 
e  refused  to  do  so,  for  the  reason,  as  stated,  that 
le  honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr.  Root] 
as  so  foolish  as  to  rush  in   where  an  angel  like 
mself  dared  not  enter?     He  took  occasion  tode 
Jjljare  that  he  considered  the  vote  laying  the  pro- 
Jjso  upon  the  table,  as  one  of  the  last  importance, 
dljid  when  he  judged  it  safe  he  dodged  his  respon- 
ility.     Is  this  the  way  men  ordinarily  discharge 
portant  public  trusts?    I  am  willing  to  believe 
jjjl  lat  the  honorable  gentleman  really  was  governed 
Jy  no  other  motive  for  the  course  he  pursued  than 


t  to  punish  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
I  not  supporting  him  when  a  candidate  for  the 
|  speakership,  or  to  take  from  him  the  apology  he 
would  have  for  such  neglect  in  voting.  Is  not  the 
reason  given  for  the  dodge  an  infinitely  better  ex- 
I  cuse,  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  needed  one  with 
his  constituents,  than  any  vote  the  gentleman 
might  have  given  ?  I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this 
part  of  my  subject  than  I  otherwise  should,  from 
the  fact,  that  no  member  of  this  House  can  be 
made  to  believe  that  this  evasion  was  the  result  of 
fear  for  the  stability  of  the  Union;  for  it  will  be 
remembered,  that,  after  the  House  was  organized, 
the  honorable  gentleman  sat  by  and  heard  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schenck] 
eulogize  him  to  the  skies  for  early,  steadfast,  and 
devoted  attachment  to  the  proviso  and  its  princi- 
ples. If  it  was  such  a  mischievous  thing,  why 
did  he  not  correct  the  gentleman,  and  why  did  he 
again  dodge  the  vote  upon  the  resolution  reaffirm- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence?  Was  he 
fearful  of  offending  his  constituents,  or  the  people 
of  New  England  or  any  of  the  free  States  ?  What 
meant  this  sudden  change?  Does  the  honorable 
gentleman  suppose  his  conduct  will  escape  notice 
and  criticism,  because  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
ridicule  the  men  who  are  guilty  of  the  heinous  sin 
of  being  in  favor  of  freedom  rather  than  slavery — 
for  free  rather  than  slave  soil?  who  have  fixed 
principles,  and  the  manly  courage  to  defend  and 
vote  for  them,  and  not  skulk  from  their  support  in 
the  hour  of  trial  ?  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  another  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
the  progress  of  this  question.  Not  content  with 
instituting  invidious  comparisons  between  himself 
and  those  in  favor  of  free  soil  in  the  House,  he 
turned  aside  to  do  his  new  friends  a  kind  turn,  as 
much  as  Pilate  did  to  the  Jews  when  he  left  Paul 
bound — speaking  of  a  body  of  men  in  Boston  as  a 
"  nest  of  vipers,"  because  they  are  the  open  op- 
posers  of  tyranny  in  every  form.  I  believe  this 
remark  concerning  the  friends  of  liberty  in  that 
city,  is  not  original  with  the  honorable  gentleman. 
If  my  memory  serves,  Lord  North  spoke  of  that 
particular  class  in  a  similarly  dignified  manner, 
when  he  advised  George  the  Third  to  crush  a  nest 
of  vipers  in  the  same  place.  The  attempt  to  carry 
out  this  advice  was  made;  the  result  is  a  matter  of 
history.  I  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the  teeth 
of  their  descendants,  if  they  have  been  destroyed, 
as  the  honorable  gentleman  represents.  I  do  not 
desire  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Boston;  he  is  accountable  to  his  con- 
stituents, and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  ability 
to  obtain  the  signatures  of  eight  hundred  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants  and  mill  owners  in  Boston 
to  a  letter  endorsing  his  conduct,  and  lauding  it  as 
perfectly  consistent  and  wonderfully  patriotic. 

After  this  scene  in  the  House,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  proviso  by  its  putative  father,  or  at 
least  its  grandfather,  I  confess  to  have  entertained 
fears  for  the  result. 

The  next  scene  in  this  political  drama  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  American  people,  and  deserves 
their  serious  consideration.  The  President  com- 
municated to  the  House  his  views  regarding  the  ter- 
ritories, and  also  sent  us  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  California,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
people  of  that  distant  region  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  the  most  imperious  necessity.  Into 
that  constitution  they  had,  with  the  most  perfect 


unanimity,  ingrafted  a  provision  excluding  slavery 
from  their  new  State.  For  the  purpose  of  doing 
justice  and  saving  time,  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Governor  Doty]  offered  a  reso- 
lution in  the  usual  form,  instructing  the  Committee 
on  Territories  to  report  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
the  new  State  into  the  Union,  and  moved  the  pre- 
vious question.  And  how  was  this  proposition, 
so  just  and  reasonable,  met  by  the  members  from 
the  slave  States?  By  frivolous  motions  and  more 
frivolous  debate,  sustained  by  the  Chair,  until 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  Chair  decided 
that  the  day  had  expired;  the  resolution  went 
over,  and  the  enemies  of  free  territory  triumphed. 
Where  now  slept  the  thunder  of  the  free  States? 
insulted  and  wronged  as  they  had  been.  No  meet- 
ings were  called  in  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  to 
arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  Oh, 
no !  the  friends  of  slavery  had  done  this,  and  of 
course  it  would  not  do  to  complain,  lest  their  votes 
might  be  lost  in  the  next  Presidential  campaign. 
Speech  making  again  commenced — paid  letter  wri- 
ters again  sounded  the  note  of  alarm.  A  few  hun- 
dred thousand  slaveholders  would  most  assuredly 
dissolve  the  Union,  unless  they  could  be  permitted 
to  rule  in  their  own  way;  the  office-seekers,  with 
their  presses,  took  up  the  cry,  and  the  fiat  went 
forth  that  freedom  must  give  way — slavery  exten- 
sionists  must  not  be  crossed  in  their  wishes  or 
plans.  During  this  time  measures  were  adopted 
to  win  over  to  the  side  of  slavery  the  last  remaining 
prominent  aspirant  to  the  Presidency;  and  the 
central  organ  (the  Washington  Union)  com- 
menced angling  for  the  godlike  Senator.  The  hook, 
as  we  all  know,  was  baited  with  the  highest  honor. 
Rumors  were  rife  that  the  gentleman  had  been 
waited  upon  by  distinguished  southern  members  of 
both  Houses  and  both  parties,  and  hopes  were  freely 
expressed  that  he  would  throw  his  great  influence 
into  their  scale,  and  secure  the  Union,  or  rather, 
the  power  of  the  slaveholders.  These  rumors 
were  not  credited  by  the  friends  of  freedom,  but  fast 
crowding  events  proved  their  truth.  Of  the  speech 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  do 
not  propose  to  speak,  further  than  to  say — it  sent 
a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  hearts  of  slavery  exten- 
sionists,  and  of  sorrow  and  disgust  through  the 
hearts  of  the  friends  of  freedom. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  a  reading  people, 
and  they  will  judge  for  themselves  whether  Mr. 
Webster  has  abandoned  his  post  and  gone  over 
to  the  enemy  or  not.  Some  may  be  uncharitable 
enough,  in  this  connection,  to  remember  Arnold, 
his  great  talents,  his  disappointed  ambition,  and 
unsatisfied  longings  for  more  extended  power, 
while  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country.  They 
may  recollect,  perchance,  his  traitorous  compact 
to  obtain  the  much-desired  object — the  discovery 
and  capture  of  his  agent — the  high-hearted  patri- 
otism of  John  Paulding  and  his  associates,  who 
arrested  that  agent  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in 
New  York — that  great  State,  which  was  then,  is 
now,  and  I  trust  in  God,  sir,  ever  will  be,  ground 
over  which  traitors  cannot  safely  pass.  These 
men  were  poor,  but  untainted  by  the  thirst  for 
gold  or  office — could  scorn  the  offered  bribe,  the 
watch,  the  purse,  and  the  promises.  They  may 
recollect  that  the  memory  of  these  true-hearted 
patriots  is,  and  ever  will  be,  enshrined  in  the 
memory  of  all  firm  friends  of  freedom;  while  the 
traitor  lives  in  thought  but  to  infamy  and  scorn. 


I  trust  in  God,  sir,  that  there  are  yet  millions  of 
such  men  as  John  Paulding  and  his  two  friends, 
in  this  glorious  Republic,  in  whose  hands  the 
cause  of  liberty  will  always  be  safe. 

In  the  speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  [Mr.  McLane,]  the  members  of  this 
House  were  called  upon  to  trample  down  the  Free 
Soilers!  I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  could 
hardly  realize  myself  in  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  when  such  words  fell  upon  my  ear,  or 
that  this  was  claimed  as  a  land  of  liberty.  In 
justice  to  the  gentleman,  however,  I  ought  to  say, 
and  it  is  done  with  great  pleasure,  that  he  omitted 
those  words  in  his  printed  speech.  1  have  no 
doubt,  upon  cool  reflection,  he  regretted  having 
uttered  such  sentiments. 

Mr.  WINTHROP  here  rose,  and  interrupted 
the  honorable  gentleman,  and  begged  that  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Connecticut  would  not  mis- 
represent him. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  My  speech  is  written;  I 
shall  not  have  time  to  deliver  it  entire;  I  tender  it 
to  the  honorable  gentleman,  in  order  that  he  may 
compare  every  quotation  with  his  printed  speech. 

Mr.  WINTHROP.  Does  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman intend  to  say  that  I  called  upon  the  House 
to  trample  down  the  Free  Soilers? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  now  alluding  to 
the  remarks  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  is  now 
present. 

Mr.  McLANE.  I  did  not  intend  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  trample  upon  the  persons  of  the  Free 
Soilers,  but  upon  the  spirit  and  principle  of  free 
soil,  and  this  I  stand  to  now. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  would  not  have  re- 
ferred to  this,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
spirit  with  which  the  friends  of  freedom  have  had 
to  contend.  Another  honorable  gentleman,  from 
Louisiana,  [Mr.  Morse,]  declared  in  this  hall,  that 
had  he  the  power,  he  would  seize  and  sell  every 
free  negro  in  this  country !  And  yet  we  are  de- 
nounced as  mad,  or  as  fanatics,  because  we  desire 
to  keep  within  its  present  limits  an  institution 
which  leads  the  minds  of  intelligent  and  highly 
educated  men  to  such  results. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McCler- 
nand]  has  presented  a  bill  to  connect  with  the 
admission  of  California  territorial  governments  for 
New  Mexico  and  Deseret,  leaving  both  those  ter- 
ritories open  to  slavery.  Some  claim  that  in  those 
vast  regions  slavery  will  never  exist,  and  try  to 
make  the  nation  believe  it,  when  they  have  daily 
and  hourly,  since  the  commencement  of  this  ses- 
sion, heard  southern  gentlemen  declare  that  sla- 
very will  be  carried  there  as  soon  as  governments  i 
are  given  without  the  prohibition  of  slavery.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  I  heard  an  honorable 
Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Mason,]  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Webster,  declare  that  there  was  no 
law  of  nature  or  of  God  which  would  prevent 
slaveholders  from  doing  this,  and  that  it  was  in- 
evitable. For  fear  of  a  charge  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, I  will  read  an  extract  from  the  printed 
speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman: 

"  We  have  heard  here  from  various  quarters,  and  from 
high  quarters,  and  repeated  on  all  hands— repeated  here 
again  to-day  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr. 
Shields,]  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  which  excludes  the 
southern  people  from  every  portion  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. I  know  of  no  such  law  of  nature— none  whatever  j 
but  I  do  know  the  contrary,  that  if  California  had  been 
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organized  with  a  territorial  form  of  government  only,  and  for 
which,  at  the  last  two  gaeriOM  of  Congress,  she  has  ob- 
tained the  entire  southern  vote,  the  people  of  the  southern 
States  would  have  gone  there  freely,  and  have  taken  their 
slaves  there  in  great  numbers.  They  would  have  done  so 
because  the  value  of  the  labor  of  that  class  would  have  been 
augmented  to  them  many  hundred  fold.  Why,  in  the  debates 
which  took  place  in  the  convention  in  California  which 
formed  the  constitution,  and  which  any  Senator  can  now 
read  for  himself,  after  the  provision  excluding  slavery  was 
agreed  upon,  it  was  proposed  to  prohibit  the  African  race 
altogether,  free  as  well  as  bond.  A  debate  arose  upon  it; 
and  the  ground  was  distinctly  taken,  as  shown  in  those  de- 
bates,that  if  the  entire  African  race  was  not  excluded,  their 
labor  would  be  found  so  valuable  that  the  owners  of  slaves 
would  bring  them  there,  even  though  slavery  were  prohibit- 
ed, under  a  contract  to  manumit  them  in  two  or  three  years. 
And  it  required  very  little  reasoning,  on  the  part  of  those 
opposed  to  this  class  of  population,  to  show  that  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  labor  would  be  such  as  to  cause  that 
result.  An  estimate  was  gone  into  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  labor  of  this  class  of  people,  showing  that  it 
would  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  in  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia that  they  could  not  be  kept  out.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  labor  of  a  slave  in  any  one  of  the  States  from  which  they 
would  be  taken  was  not  worth  more  than  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  that  in  California 
it  would  be  worth  from  four  to  six  thousand  dollars.  They 
would  work  themselves  free  in  one  or  two  years,  and  thus 
the  country  would  be  filled  by  a  class  of  free  blacks,  and 
their  former  owners  have  an  excellent  bargain  in  taking 
them  there." 

And  I  believe  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  have 
spoken  on  the  southern  side  of  this  question  have 
agreed  in  saying  that,  but  for  the  agitation  of  this 
subject,  California  would  ere  this  have  been  filled 
with  slaves.  What  then,  air,  becomes  of  this 
new  doctrine  of  non-intervention  or  non-action  ? 
though,  truth  to  say,  sir,  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine, 
it  was  in  practice  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour.  We  read 
of  an  instance  where  one  of  earth's  unfortunates 
fell  among  thieves,  who  robbed,  bruised,  and  left 
him  nearly  dead.  A  priest  chanced  that  way, 
looked  at,  could  relieve  him,  but  would  not,  as  he 
was  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention. 
A  Levite  also  passed;  no  help  came  from  that 
quarter,  however,  as  his  creed  was  non-action. 

Sir,  permit  me  to  say,  the  proof  is  clear  and  con- 
clusive that,  but  for  the  agitation  of  those  men  de- 
signated by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Boston 
as  viperB,  and  by  others  called  miserable  fanatics, 
over  the  immense  regions  of  California  would 
have  waved  the  black  flag  of  slavery.  How 
thankful  to  God  those  fearless  patriots  ought  to  be, 
that  he  has  used  them  as  instruments  in  his  hands 
to  secure  liberty  to  a  territory  large  enough  for 
an  empire.  But  for  their  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  liberty,  what  thousands,  aye,  millions  of  poor 
Africans  would  have  wasted  their  lives  in  those 
mines,  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  their  lordly  masters. 
But,  let  gentlemen  call  them  by  what  names  they 
please — let  the  spirit  of  party  and  selfishness  be 
invoked  to  crush  them, — they  are  entwining  a 
wreath  of  laurels  around  their  brows,  more  un- 
fading and  more  to  be  desired  than  ever  encircled 
that  of  the  most  successful  and  fortunate  of  earth's 
warriors — a  wreath  which  will  not  fade,  without  a 
stain  of  blood  upon,  or  the  groan  of  a  bondman 
in  it:  it  will  grow  brighter  and  brighter  as  ages 
pass,  for  the  smile  of  God  is  upon  it. 

Again,  let  not  gentleman  deceive  themselves. 
All  who  vote  for  territorial  bills  without  a  proviso 
against  slavery  therein,  are  voting  directly  to  es- 
tablish slavery,  and  perpetuating  it  in  those  terri- 
tories. Do  they  hope  or  flatter  themselves  that 
they  will  be  able  to  make  the  intelligent  men  they 


represent  believe,  after  slavery  has  possession 
there,  that  they  acted  innocently  in  the  matter? 
Let  gentlemen  from  the  free  States,  who  were 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  this  great 
wrong,  and  who  are  now  about  yielding  their  judg- 
ment to  the  will  and  wishes  of  men  highly  es- 
teemed, who  have  changed  their  position  and  views 
upon  this  subject,  remember,  that  they  and  all  of 
us  will  soon  stand  at  the  bar  of  that  great  Judge, 
where  no  apologies  will  be  received — that  party, 
party  leaders,  or  party  advantages  required  of  us 
to  stifle  the  convictions  of  our  consciences,  and 
leave  the  poor  negro  to  perish  of  stripes  and  sores 
at  the  rich  man's  gate.     For  our  instruction  is  the 

E  arable  recorded — let  U3  not  imitate  Dives,  or  dare 
is  fate.  I  consider  slavery  a  crime  in  the  sight 
of  God ,  and  believing  that,  no  earthly  consideration 
will  prevent  my  opposing  its  extension. 

But,  gentlemen  say,  the  Union  will  be  dissolved 
if  we  do  not  give  up  this  free  territory  to  slavery  ! 
What  a  threat!  and  what  does  it  imply? — that 
George  Washington  and  the  men  who  suffered 
and  died  to  purchase  liberty,  as  was  supposed, 
were  merely  endeavoring  to  throw  off  the  British 
yoke,  that  they  might,  in  the  sacred  name  of  Lib- 
erty, consign  millions  upon  millions  of  their  fel- 
low beings  to  hopeless  bondage,  whips,  chains,  and 
death.  To  infidels  and  atheists  I  make  no  appeal, 
but  to  all  those  who  pray  that  the  will  of  God  may 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven,  I  do,  and 
kindly  ask  them  if  they  believe  that  slavery  exists 
in  Heaven  ?  How  can  you  love  God  whom  you 
have  not  seen  and  hate  your  brother  whom  you 
have  seen,  and  prove  it  by  voting  for  the  exten- 
sion of  a  system  which  robs  the  mother  of  her 
children,  and  severs  all  the  holiest  and  dearest  ties 
of  our  nature?  How  Christian-like  the  sentiment 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Stanly,]  that  "  he  would  not  represent  a 
constituency  who  raised  human  beings  to  sell,  as 
the  beasts  of  the  field  are  sold  !"  It  was  a  noble 
thought  and  nobly  uttered;  nobler  far  for  the  moral 
courage  he  manifested  in  giving  it  utterance  in  this 
hall;  and  yet,  sir,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  ex- 
tension ofslavery,  is  to  provide  a  market  for  slaves, 
and  keep  up  a  system  at  which  humanity  shud- 
ders. Public  meetings  and  the  press  in  the  free 
States  to  a  great  extent  are  urging  upon  us  to  aid 
in  perpetuating  this  monstrous  injustice  for  fear 
the  Union  will  be  dissolved.  Am  I  tp  do  this  wrong 
because  my  neighbor  threatens  injury  to  my  prop- 
erty if  I  refuse  ?  If  I  do,  sir,  I  am  a  coward,  un- 
worthy to  represent  freemen!  We  are  told,  also, 
that,  unless  we  yield  to  this  unrighteous  claim  we 
shall  lose  caste  with  our  party.  Sir,  if  I  believed 
there  was  a  party  in  Connecticut  which  was  thus 
unjust  and  craven,  to  which  I  belonged,  I  should 
loathe  the  connection.  But,  sir,  there  is  not.  I  do 
not  believe  ten  men  can  be  found  in  Connecticut 
who  will  say  they  are  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  not  vert/  many  who  will  expect  me  to 
be  frightened  by  idle  threats  of  disunion.  Con- 
necticut furnished  her  full  quota  of  the  blood  and 
treasure  which  purchased  the  liberty  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  sons  of  her  early  patriots  will  not  dis- 
grace their  sires  by  taking  counsel  of  their  fears, 
and  yieldingtheir  judgment  to  menaces.  The  men 
of  Connecticut  were  the  first  to  engage  in  the  un- 
equal struggle  at  Bunker  Hill,  and,  sir,  they  were 
the  last  to  leave  the  army.  Their  bones  are  to  be 
found  beneath  the  sod  of  every  battle-field  of  the 
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Revolution,  and  their  blood  moistened  every  spot 
where  hostile  armies  met.  And,  sir,  some  of  her 
distinguished  sons  have  recently  given  abundant 
evidence,  on  the  well-fought  fields  of  Mexico, 
that  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  fathers  still 
lives  in  their  descendants.  But,  sir,  Connecticut 
hates  slavery,  the  name  and  the  thing;  and  although 
she  will  stand  by  the  Constitution,  and  trench  upon 
no  rights  secured  to  any  section  of  this  Union  by 
that  instrument,  yet  will  she  not  surrender  her's  and 
see  humanity  trampled  in  the  dust,  through  base 
fear  of  threats  made  here  or  elsewhere.  She  speaks 
in  this  hall  by  her  Representatives,  and,  although 
her  members  may  differ  politically,  we  do  not  dif- 
fer upon  this  question,  neither  do  we  differ  from 
our  constituents.-  Could  I  be  made  to  believe  the 
reverse,  I  would  resign  my  seat  instantly,  and 
leave  this  hall,  for,  sir,  I  would  not  change  my 
opinions  and  action  on  this  question  of  human  lib- 
erty for  any  office  in  the  power  of  man  to  bestow. 

A  word  more,  sir,  upon  this  subject  of  disunion. 
I  have  no  fear  of  it.  Were  individuals  in  the 
slave  States  to  attempt  such  a  proceeding,  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  the  people  of 
those  States  settle  it  among  themselves,  and  I 
should  entertain  no  fears  of  the  result.  The 
friends  of  the  Union  would  speedily  triumph  over 
its  enemies,  and  send  men  to  this  hall  who  would 
never  again  talk  of  disunion  as  a  remedy  for  fancied 
evils. 

The  only  effect  of  the  proposed  convention  at 
Nashville,  if  held,  will  be  to  place  the  Democratic 
party — that  noble  party  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  glory,  honor,  and  interest  of  this  country — 
in  the  same  condition  which  a  similar  convention, 
held  in  Hartford  in  1815,  placed  the  Federal  party 
of  that  day;  it  will  prove  a  second  edition,  that  is 
all!  No  harm  will,  or  can  come  of  it.  Let  not 
northern  men  be  alarmed  or  influenced  in  their 
action  here  by  that  humbug. 

We  have,  in  this  hall,  sir,  the  portraits  of 
Washington  and  La  Fayette,  apparently  looking 
down  upon  us.  May  we  not  fancy  the  latter 
pointing  to  his  beloved  France,  and  with  exulta- 
tion saying,  "  no  slave's  foot  presses  her  soil ! 
the  first  act  of  that  Republic  was  to  strike  the 
shackels  from  the  limbs  of  the  bondman  !"  while 
the  great  and  good  Washington  is  witnessing  our 
deliberations,  and  seeing  the  Union  for  which  he 
suffered  and  sacrificed  so  much,  threatened  by  his 
'  own  beloved  Virginia,  unless  she  can  be  permitted 
to  convert  territory,  which  even  the  miserable, 
semi-barbarous  Mexicans  made  free,  into  a  mar- 
<  ket  for  slave  breeders.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
this  unpleasant  subject. 

I  have  heard  much,  very  much,  said  about  north- 
ern aggression,  but  1  have  listened  to  hear  the 
specifications  and  looked  to  see  the  proofs,  in  vain. 
Has  the  North  refused  to  allow  you  to  extend 
your  limits  by  the  admission  of  nine  new  slave 
States — thereby  allowing  you  to  increase  your 
slaves  from  a  few  hundred  thousands  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to  three  mil- 
lions now  ?  Have  we  aggressed  upon  your  rights 
by  allowing  you  the  control  of  this  Government 
for  half  a  century,  and  the  quiet  possession  of 
almost  all  the  offices  of  profit  or  honor  in  its  gift  ? 
Have  we  aggressed  by  doing  your  bidding  all  this 
time,  or  have  we  of  the  free  States  ever  denied  you 
anything  you  asked  ? 

You  say  the  slaves  are  the  happiest  three  mil- 


lions of  laboring  people  in  the  world  !  If  so,  why 
do  they  leave  you  at  every  opportunity,  and  seek 
a .  refuge  among  strangers  ?  and  when  they  find 
they  have  lost  by  their  exchange  of  condition, 
why  do  they  not  return?  If  they  are  wretched  in 
bondage,  why,  as  Christians,  do  you  not  give 
them  their  liberty? 

I  deny  that  the  free  States  have  failed  to  do  any- 
thing that  the  Constitution  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  requires  them  to  do;  andjis  it  just  or 
reasonable  in  you  to  charge  us  with  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  because  we  do  not  go  beyond  its 
requirements,  and  those  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  legislate  in  the  different  States  to  give  you  ad- 
ditional facilities  above  what  are  written  in  the 
bond  ?  The  unfeeling  Jew  was  confined  to  his 
bond, — that  bond,  allowing  only  one  pound  of 
flesh,  was  construed  in  favor  of  humanity;  and 
shall  not  that  be  so  construed  which  gives  the 
entire  body  ?  The  Jew  lost  his  money  by  being 
too  selfish  and  exacting;  and  permit  me  to  say, 
sir,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  South  are  in  great 
danger  from  the  same  cause. 

While  you  are  bringing  this  charge  against  the 
free  States,  do  not  the  statute  laws  of  several  of 
your  own  violate  the  privileges  secured  to  all 
citizens  of  those  States,  of  whatever  color,  by  that 
same  Constitution  "-  Do  they  not  authorize  the 
imprisonment  of  citizens  of  other  States,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  merely  because  they  are 
Africans,  or  of  African  descent?  Are  not  these 
laws  frequently  put  in  force;  and  is  not  all  legal 
redress  denied  the  citizen  whose  rights  are  thus 
trampled  upon,  and  feelings  outraged?  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  you,  gentlemen,  before  spending 
breath  in  preaching  morals  to  us,  to  correct  your 
own  errors,  and  repeal  your  laws,  made  in  open, 
direct,  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  rights  of  man  ?  Would  it  not  help  your 
vision,  if  you  should  remove  the  beam  from  your 
own  eyes,  before  struggling  longer  to  pull  the 
mote  from  your  brother's? 

J  charge  the  South  with  aggressing  upon  the 
North  by  every  addition  of  slave  territory  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  You  have 
thereby  deprived  us  of  the  free  States  of  that 
equal  share  in  the  representation  in  this  House,  to 
which,  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  we  were 
entitled.  I  charge  you  with  aggression  upon  us 
by  the  laws  to  which  I  have  alluded;  by  your  con- 
stant efforts  to  stir  up  angry  feelings  between  the 
two  sections  of  this  Republic;  by  urging  your 
demand  upon  us  to  deliver  up  your  fugitive  slaves, 
which  have  been  increased  by  your  increase  of 
slave  territory;  by  demanding  the  passage  of  an 
act  which  will  render  insecure  the  liberty  of  many 
citizens  of  the  free  States,  making  their  liberty 
depend  upon  a  great  number  of  petty  officers,  some 
of  whom  might  feel  they  were  doing  God  service 
in  surrendering  a  negro  to  a  southern  claimant, 
and  who  would  be  wholly  irresponsible  for  the 
act;  in  pursuing  the  course  you  have  at  this  ses- 
sion in  order  to  force  slavery  into  territories  now 
free,  and  where  the  present  inhabitants  do  not  wish 
it,  thereby  disturbing  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
nation;  and,  above  all,  I  charge  you  with  agression 
upon  the  rights  of  the  North  in  extending  slavery, 
thereby  extending  our  obligations  to  peril  our  lives 
in  suppressing  insurrections  among  your  slaves. 

But  it  is  said  we  are  in  favor  of  abolishing 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  this  District,  and 


thereby  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  South,  and 
endanger  the  Union.  Since  I  have  been  in  this 
city,  I  have  been  repeatedly  called  upon  to  uid  by 
money  contributions*  to  relieve  some  poor  creature 
confined  in  that  loathsome  jail,  called  the  slave  pen, 
prepaid  try  to  being  sent  from  home  and  friends 
to  the  far  South.  And  quite  recently,  sir,  an  hon- 
est, intelligent-looking  negro  called  at  my  room 
to  solicit  aid  to  enable  him  to  buy  his  wife,  who, 
he  said,  was  in  the  pen,  and  unless  he  could  raise 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  would  be  sold 
South,  never  more  to  see  or  be  seen  by  her  hus- 
band .  The  man  was  free,  his  wife  a  slave,  and  in 
that  pen  is  that  wife  imprisoned.  Is  it  strange  that 
we  of  the  North  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  break  down  a  traffic  in  human 
flesh  in  this  District,  when  it  produces  such  results 
as  these?  That  pen,  sir,  stands  comparatively 
near  both  to  this  Capitol  and  the  President's  man- 
sion, and  within  a  stone's  throw  almost  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  established  by  a  lover  of 
freedom  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  men.  Would 
to  God  it  could  diffuse  a  knowlege  of  human 
rights  among  the  members  of  this  Congress,  so 
that  they  would  abolish  the  infamous  traffic  which 
makes  that  pen  necessary. 

Could  the  President  of  these  United  States  and 
members  of  Congress  have  a  realizing  senae  of  that 
poor  creature's  anguish  of  heart,  (and  I  doubt  not 
there  are  thousands  of  such  cases,)  it  does  seem, 
sir,  that  they  would  at  once  unite  to  abolish  this 
system,  alike  cruel  to  the  slave  and  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  this  nation.  I  view  this  traffic 
as  unjust,  sinful,  and  disgraceful;  and  whatever  J 
can  do  to  abolish  it,  shall  most  cheerfully  be  done, 
and  /shall  feel  that  in  doing  so,  a  favor  is  done  to 
all  sections  of  the  Union  as  well  as  the  slave. 

It  is  said,  sir,  by  the  South,  that  they  must 
have  a  part  of  the  free  territories  as  an  outlet  for 
their  surplus  slaves,  as  they  multiply  much  faster 
than  the  whites,  and  if  circumscribed  within  their 
present  limits,  will  by  and  by  become  so  numer- 
ous as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  latter. 
This  was  said  by  a  highly-esteemed  and  learned 
friend  from  Virginia  [Gov.  McDowell]  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  said  in  the  most  eloquent  manner. 
It  has  been  often  repeated  here.  This  is  a  claim 
which  deserves  our  serious  consideration,  as  I  do 
not  know  of  any  one  here  or  elsewhere  who,  while 
he  secures  the  rights  of  the  blacks,  wishes  to  do  it 
at  the  hazard  of  the  lives  of  the  white  race. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  present  fifteen  slave  States, 
will  it  not  be  equally  true  of  the  territories  and  of 
fifty  slave  States?  If  this  claim  is  well-founded, 
what  a  frightful  picture  does  it  present  to  the  ima- 
gination, when  we  allow  ourselves  to  look  into  the 
future  !  All  will  agree,  I  think,  that  slavery  must 
ultimately  find  its  utmost  limits;  and  when  those 
are  reached,  if  the  curse  continue,  what  earthly 
power  can  prevent  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
white  race  by  the  blacks?  The  evil  is  now  within 
our  control,  and  shall  we,  to  secure  a  few  millions 
of  money,  bequeath  to  our  children  an  inheritance 
of  blood  like  the  scenes  at  St.  Domingo,  and  upon 
a  scale  so  lar^e  as  to  make  the  brain  dizzy  and 
the  heart  sick  to  contemplate  it? 

Our  fathers  shed  their  blood  and  offered  up  their 
lives  to  purchase,  as  they  supposed,  an  inheritance 
richer  than  all  the  mines  of  earth — an  inheritance 
of  liberty.  Shall  we  imitate  their  example,  or  shall 
we,  with  selfishness  the  most  inexcusable,  rush 


on,  with  our  eyes  open,  to  the  certain  fate  which 
awaits  us  or  our  posterity  ?  Shall  I  be  told  there 
is  no  remedy?  Let  me  suggest  one:  instead  of 
the  effort  you  are  making  to  extend  and  perpetu- 
ate a  system  alike  prejudicial  to  your  honor  and 
interests,  as  well  as  ours,  ask  the  free  States  to 
agree  with  you  to  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  enable  the  Government,  instead  of 
wasting  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives 
in  acquiring  territory  for  the  spread  of  this  insti- 
tution, to  use  that  money  in  aid  of  some  safe  and 
well-devised  scheme  of  emancipation;  and  my 
word  for  it,  sir,  the  proposition  would  be  hailed 
with  joy  by  every  free  State  in  this  Union!  And 
what  a  glorious  spectacle  we  should  then  present 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world! — a  free,  happy,  prosper- 
ous, and  just  people,  striving  together  to  wipe  out 
the  only  blot  upon  our  fair  fame  as  a  nation.  Let 
the  Africans  be  colonized  in  some  suitable  place, 
and  let  us  make  the  only  amend  in  our  power  for 
the  injuries  we  have  inflicted  upo.i  that  unhappy 
race.  This  course  would  remove  the  great,  the  only 
source  of  evil  and  danger  to  our  beloved  country. 
We  should  then  meet  in  this  Capitol  as  a  band 
of  brothers,  not  striving  to  gain  some  sectional 
advantage,  but  rather  to  do  each  other  good,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  common,  the  unembarrassed  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  our  whole  people.  By 
this  course  we  could  transmit  to  our  children  the 
rich  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers, 
and  by  our  example  ultimately  overthrow  all  of 
earth's  tyrants. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  if  this 
system  of  slavery  extension  and  slavery  aggres- 
sion is  to  be  persevered  in,  the  free  States  will  not 
submit  to  it.  If  bills  are  passed  at  this  time 
allowing  it,  and  slavery  is  extended  into  territory 
now  free,  those  territories,  as  States,  will  never  be 
admitted  into  this  Union.  Politicians  may  truckle, 
office-seekers  may  compromise,  slaveholders  may 
threaten;  but  the  people, the  fearless,  liberty-loving 
people  of  this  great  Republic  will  discard  their 
faithless  servants,  and  send  to  this  hall  and  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  men  who  know  their 
rights  and  the  interests  of  this  nation,  and  know- 
ing, dare  maintain  them. 

During  the  first  stormy  debate  in  this  house,  a 
gentleman  from  the  South  said,  "  We'll  teach  the 
North."  A  friend  of  mine  in  this  city  wrote  a 
few  lines  upon  hearing  that  threat,  which  I  will 
read: 

"  Vou'll  teach  the  North  !  Aye,  teach  her  will!  ? 

Has  Bunker  Hill  forgot  her  dead  ? 
Is  Lexington  an  unknown  spot, 

On  which  the  churls  of  ign'rance  tread? 
Is  Fanueil's  holy  hall  a  tomb 

Of  buried  thoughts  and  deed.-  unknown? 
And  Plymouth!  does  she  sleep  in  gloom. 

And  scorn  the  Pilgrim's  stepping-stone  ? 

'•  You'll  teach  the  North  1  Aye,  teach  her  what? 

To  bow  before  your  haughty  will, 
To  choose  the  menial's  bumble  lot, 

And  at  your  simple  nod  be  still ! 
To  shame  her  father's  bones  with  fear — 

To  cower  behind  their  hallow'd  graves  ! 
As  well  might  you,  in  their  career, 

Control  the  Ocean's  giant  waves! 

"She  gives  you  life — she  feeds  your  pride, 

S.ie  makes  you  strong  in  danger's  hour; 
She  stands  a  brother,  by  your  side, 

To  laugii  to  scorn  the  spoiler's  power! 
Then  teach  her  not  with  angry  mien, 

Then  chafe  her  not  with  idle  words]; 
She  stands  like  her  old  hills,  serene, 

And  for  her  foes  reseives  her  swords  ! 


"  YouHt  teach,  the  North  !  Her  spindles  ring 

With  downy  seeds  from  southern  plains- 
Her  labor  makes  your  reapers  sing, 

And  richly  pays  for  all  their  pains  ! 
She  loves  you  still !  Her  children  know 

Your  fathers'  deeds  of  deathless  fame ; 
When  North  and  South  opposed  the  foe, 

And  gained  a  country  and  a  name ! 
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'  Then  teach  the  North,  to  love  the  plains, 

Where  sleep  in  blood  her  gallant  dead; 
Teach  her  to  make  more  bright  the  chains 

That  link  in  one  each  sovereign  head  ! 
Ask  not  from  her  to  basely  bow, 

And,  like  a  spaniel,  lick  your  rod, 
She  wears  your  laurel  on  her  brow, 

And  master,  she  has  none,  but  God  !" 


Printed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  Office. 


LETTER  OF  T.  L.  CLINGMAN 
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Hoi.-e  of  Representatives,  ) 
March  22,  1850.         $ 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Republic: 

EMEN  :    Vuiii-  Ri public  of  Wednesday  con- 
speech  purporting  to  have  been  deli-. 
my  colleague   (Mr.  Stanly)   in  ihe  House  of  Rep- 
MBentatives,  March  6th,  1S50. 

On  looking  over  k  1  find  that  it  includes  some 
twenty  or  thirty  extracts  from  speeches  of  mine  de- 
livered at  different  times  within  the  last  half  a  dozen 
years.  On  the  day  of  its  delivery,  1  think,  I  heard 
ill  that  was  said  by  my  colleague.  He  commenced 
jy  saying,  that  as  the  day  was  a  rainy  one  he  would 
idvise  gentlemen  to  go  to  some  more  comfortable 
)lace,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  speak  for  the  House, 
rat  for  his  constituents.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
narks  he  stated  that  he  had  some  extracts  from 
ny  speeches  which  he  should  print,  but  which  he 
lid  not  intend  to  read,  lest  his  hour  should  expire 
lefore  he  had  concluded.  Just  before  the  close  of 
is  hour,  however,  having  as  I  supposed  gone  over 
he  ground  of  his  speech',  he  began  to  read  an  ex- 
ract  from  one  of  lfty  speeches,  but  after  going 
lirough  a  few  sentences,  he  declared  that,  as  his 
our  was  nearly  over,  he  would  print  it  and  some 
there.  Until  the  speech  appeared  in  your  paper, 
■  was  impossible  either  for  me,  or  for  the  members 
enerally,  to  know  what  particular  portions  or  even 
'hat  speeches  he  intended  to  read  from.  In  fact, 
lany  of  his  quotations  refer  to  points  to  which  he 
lade  no  allusion  whatever  in  the  course  of  his 
>eech.     It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  expected  by  any 

1>dy  that  I  should  attempt  a  reply  on  the  floor  of  the 
ouse  ;  I  could  do  so  with  no  appearance  of  parlia- 
entary  propriety.  Not  only  has  so  long  a  time 
apsed  that  the  matters  really  uttered  by  him  have 
issed  out  of  the  minds  of  members,  but  I  would 
:  compelled  to  ask  the  House  to  give  me  its  ear 
hen  replying-  to  things  not  spoken  there,  wholly 
;w  to  the  members  generally,  and  having  no  re- 
rence  whatever  to  the  practical  business  of  legis- 
tion. 

If  this  matter  he  has  had  printed  merited  a  reply, 
would  doubtless  be  held  sufficient  for  me,  with 
»ur  permission,  to  publish  an  answer  in  the  same 
per  he  has  selected  as  the  medium  of  his  com- 
unication  to  the  country.  On  looking  over  the 
eech,  however,  candor  compels  me  to  admit,  that 
does  not,  in  my  judgment,  contain  any  thing  of 
fficient  moment  to  justify  me  in  asking  the  useof 
ur  columns  for  a  reply  to  it.  In  selecting  parts 
paragraphs,  and  sometimes  parts  of  sentences, 
J  colleague  has  exhibited  some  ingenuity,  and 
ims  to  have  exercised  much  caution  to  avoid  do- 
»•  mc  justice,  and  to  mislead  his  readers  in  rela- 
n  to  my  opinions  as  •formerly  expressed.  As  far 
I  have  observed  the  custom  that  has  prevailed 
th  members  of  the  House  since  the  adoption  of 
i  hour  rule,  though  they  sometimes  enlarge  the 
jumentative  parts  of  speeches  in  the  report,  they 
idiously  avoid  printing  any  thing  that  refers  to 
:  opinions  or  declarations  of  members,  unless  it 
s  been  in  fact  uttered  on  the  floor.  By  that 
;ans  an  opportunity  is  afforded  gentlemen  to  ex- 

Iin  or  defend  themselves,  when  it  seems  neces- 
y.  My  colleague  lias  thought  proper  to  take  a 
terent  course.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
objection  whatever  to  his  bringing  into  review 
public  acts  and  declarations  in  the  manner 
>sen  by  him.  It  would,  in  my  judgment,  how- 
:r,  have  been  more  appropriate  for  him  to  have 
umed  ostensibly,  as  he  appears  to  have  done 
lly,  the  character  of  a  pamphleteer.  He  seems 
rious  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  discrep- 
;y  or  inconsistency  in  my  opinions  on  political 
nts,  as  expressed  at  different  times.  Though  I  en- 
tain  no  doubt  but  that,  by  making  more  copious 
racts  from  my  speeches  than  he  has  done,  I  should 


be  able  to  show  that  my  opinions,  as  expressed,  have 
not  materially  varied,  yet  I  cannot  suppose  that 
generally  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
the  establishing  of  my  consistency  would  not 
in  any  manner  affect  the  progress  of  legislative 
business.  My  own  constituents  have  generally 
seen  my  speechesat  length,  and  will  not,  therefore, 
I  apprehend,  require  any  explanation  from  me. 
But  what  advantage  he  can  derive  from  mislead- 
ing his  own  constituents,  I  cannot  imagine.  Should 
any  thing  in  the  progress  of  events  in  the  future 
render  it  proper  that  I  should  offer  explanation,  I 
shall  enter  on  it  with  entire  confidence  in  my  abil- 
ity to  make  a  successful  defence. 

Having  disposed  of  the  speech  of  my  colleague, 
I  will  now,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  your  columns,  take  this  occasion 
to  advert  to  certain  other  points  of  discussion.  Sou 
have  heretofore,  while  condemning  ultra  politi- 
cians, thought  proper,  in  several  of  your  editorials, 
to  include  me  by  name  in  that  class. 

But  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  ultra  politicians 
with  reference  to  the  great  issue  pending?  The 
most  ultra  on  the  southern  side  of  the  question  that 

I  know  of,  claim  that  slavery  shall  go  into  all  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  which  are  common 
property,  until  it  shall  be  excluded  by  State  con- 
stitutions. 

An  ultra  northern  man  is  he  who  claims  that 
slavery  shall  be  excluded  from  all   the  territory. 

II  one  of  these  views  be  more  ultra  than  the  other, 
it  must  be  the  northern  one,  because,  even  if  the 
southern  view  were  adopted  in  practice,  northern 
men  might  occupy  any  part  of  the  territory  with- 
out being  deprived  of  any  legal  advantage  which 
they  possess  in  their  own  States,  and  would  have 
the  further  privilege,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it, 
of  holding  slaves.  If,  however,  slavery  should  be 
excluded,  the  southerner  would  find  himself  de- 
prived of  certain  advantages  which  he  would  en- 
joy at  home. 

Those  men  who,  standing  between  these  two 
opposite  extremes,  are  willing  that  there  should  be 
an  equitable  division  of  the  territory,  may  well 
claim  to  be  the  moderate  men.  In  this  class  will 
fall,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  the  southern  members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  entire  mass  of  the  southern 
people.  Whatever  may  be  their  views  as  to  the 
powers  of  this  Government  over  the  territory,  they 
are  willing,  in  fact,  that  there  shall  be  a  fair  divi- 
sion. 

The/real  question  at  issue,  therefore,  is  not  whether 
the  South  shall  have  all  the  territory,  or  even  more 
than  the  North,  but  whether  it  shall  be  permitted 
to  possess  any  purl  of  it.  For  example,  if  the  Mis- 
souri line  of  36°  30'  were  extended  to  the  Pacific, 
then  of  all  the  common  property,  viz:  the  territory 
not  included  within  any  of  the  States,  only  one- 
sixth  part  lies  south  of  that  line;  yet  when,  on  be- 
half of  the  South,  we  insist  that  this  comparatively 
small  part  shall  be  left  open  to  us,  our  claim  is  de- 
nounced as  a  monstrous  pretension,  as  insufferable 
southern  arrogance. 

With  just  as  much  fairness  might  the  South  be 
excluded  from  any  share  of  the  public  money  and 
other  public  property.  Of  the  sum  annually 
paidout  ol  the  public  treasury,  a  small  part  com- 
paratively is  expended  in  the  slaveholding  States. 
I  his  portion  of  the  disbursement  the  North  might 
insist  on  stopping  with  as  good  a  grace  as  they  can 
support  their  present  claim.  To  prove  that  if  that 
sum  were  also  expended  in  the  free  States  it 
would  be  productive  of  greater  good,  they  might 
use  just  the  same  arguments  that  they  now  resort 
to.  While  the  principle  would  be  the  same,  too,  in 
each  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  ultimate  mischief  to 
the  South  in  the  future  will  be  much  greater  from 
the  exclusion  from   all  the  territory,  than  could 
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result  from  depriving  us  of  any  share  in  the  public 
money.  ,  ,  ,  .    .         , 

If  these  new  principles,  which  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  by  most  of  the  northern  politicians,  are  to 
prevail;  if  this  Government  is  to  acquire  territory 
by  conquest  or  by  purchase,  and  the  southern 
States  are  to  be  required  to  furnish  their  full  pro- 
portion of  men  and  money,  and  then  the  fruits  ot 
victory  are  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  by  the 
North,  it  is  idle  to  suppose,  that  the  South  will  go 
into  any  such  partnership. 

The  southern  people  have  been  free  too  long  to 
consent  thus  to  become  the  vassals  of  the  North.  As 
their  object  is  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  their  ngnt 
to  participate  fairly  in  the  benefits  of  the  national 
territory,  their  opposition  is  not  limited  to  a  particu- 
lar mode  of  exclusion,  as  the  Wilmot  proviso.  It 
extends  to  all  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  places  it  always  against  them  and 
their  institutions.  If,  for  example,  when  territory  is 
acquired  in  which  slavery  leg-ally  exists,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Louisiana  Territory,  then  the  Govern- 
ment is  directly  to  interfere,  and  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  abolish  slavery,  as  it  did  in  more  than 
three-fourths  of  that  Territory;  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  acquisition  of  a  different  character 
is  made,  it  is  intentionally  so  to  manage  as  to  ex- 
clude slaveholders  from  all  parts  of  it;  it  is  obvious 
that  the  character  of  our  political  system  would  be 
essentially  changed;  so  that  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  being  that  of  the  whole  Union,  would  have 
been  converted  into  a  mere  machine,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  northern  section. 

By  one  mode  of  proceeding,  for  example,  we  are 
asked  to  admit  California  as  a  State  forthwith.  But 
New  Mexico  and  Deseret  are  in  just  as  much  want 
of  legislative  aid,  and  their  inhabitants  are  just  as 
urgent  in  their  demands  for  our  action  in  their 
cases.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
all  these  Territories  are  in  the  same  situation,  and 
have  all  presented  us  forms  of  government,  why 
discriminate  between  them  ?  Why  grant  the  re- 
quest of  one  set  and  refuse  it  to  the  others?  Is  it 
because  California  has  made  a  constitution  exclud- 
ing slavery,  while  the  other  two  Territories  have 
not  imposed  any  such  restriction  in  their  forms  of 
government?  Is  it  for  this  reason,  I  say,  that  we 
are  to  be  required  to  admit  her  at  once  ?  If  the  ma- 
jority from  the  North,  instead  of  disposing  of  all 
these  Territories  at  this  time,  they  being  equally 
entitled  to  our  consideration,  insist  on  pushing 
through  California  alone,  is  not  the  conclusion  irre- 
sistible that  it  is  their  object  merely  to  strengthen 
their  hands,  thus  to  enable  them  hereafter  to  se- 
cure the  other  portions  of  the  Mexican  territory  by 
one  mode  or  another  ? 

Are  southern  men  to  be  required  to  stultify  them- 
selves so  far  before  the  country  as  to  affect  to  be 
blind  to  this  state  of  things  ?  Could  we  settle  the 
whole  Territorial  question  on  equitable  terms,  we 
might  be  justified  in  waiving  the  strong  objections 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  state  of  things  was 
produced  in  California.  The  northern  members 
have  not  only,  by  decisive  majorities,  from  time  to 
time  repeatedly  during  the  last  three  years,  passed 
the  Wilmot  proviso  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  even  at  the  last  session,  when  Mr. 
Peeston's  bill  to  allow  the  people  of  that  country 
to  form  a  constitution  was  under  consideration, 
they  appended  that  proviso  to  it,  and  thus  obliged 
its  friends  to  abandon  it.  The  people  of  the 
country  there,  being  thus  persuaded  that  their 
only  chance  to  get  into  the  Union  was  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  slavery,  very  naturally  incorporated  the 
proviso  into  their  constitution. 

The  course  which  you  have  to  some  extent  pur- 
sued, however  patriotic  may  be  your  motives,  and 
more  especially  that  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
seems  to  me  calculated  only  to  produce  mischief. 
I  refer  to  the  attempt  to  underrate  the  condition  of 
feeling  at  the  South  by  extracts  carefully  culled 
from  southern  papers,  letters,   &c.     No  impres- 


sion is  thereby  made  on  the  South.  The  subject 
being  one  which  every  body  there  fully  under- 
stands, opinions  cannot  be  shaken  in  relation  to  it. 
Those  persons  who  reason  knovj»  that  it  is  wrong 
that  the  South  should  not  be  permitted,  with  her 
institutions,  to  occupy  any  part  of  the  common  ter- 
ritory; such  as  are  not  accustomed  to  reason  feel 
that  the  exclusion  is  a  gross  outrage  on  their  rights. 
When  any  man,  how  high  soever  may  be  his  posi- 
tion, declaims  against  the  extension  of  slavery  into, 
any  part  of  the  territory,  his  ^vords  produce  no 
more  effect  on  the  settled  judgment  of  the  South, 
than  the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  the  base  of  a 
mountain  of  solid  granite.  The  only  effect  of  these 
publications  is  to  deceive  the  North.  What  possi- 
ble good  can  result  from  keeping  the  people  of  that 
section  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  South?  Is  it  wise  thus  to  mislead  the 
people  there?  Why  not  let  them  know  that  their 
movements  may  bring  them  into  danger?  Is  it  re- 
garded as  a  wise  stroke  of  policy,  in  a  military 
commander,  to  conceal  from  his  own  troops  the 
danger,  until  he  can  bring  them  up  suddenly  upon 
a  masked  battery?  If  the  Union  be  in  peril,  noth- 
ing seems  to  me  better  calculated  to  increase  the 
danger  than  such  a  course  as  this. 

Even  if  these  quotations  should  be  fairly  made 
from  the  particular  papers  selected,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  constitute  a  small  portion  ol 
those  published  in  the  southern  States.  It  may  b< 
remarked,  too,  that  a  number  of  these  papers  ar<i 
published  by  northern  men,  some  of  whom  retam 
their  original  sectional  feelings,  and  are  adroitljl 
endeavoring  to  advance  the  anti-slavery  views  o 
the  North.  Other  journals,  partly  from  a  party  feel 
ing  of  opposition  to  movements  which  found  in  thi 
first  instance  more  favor  in  the  Democratic  papers- 
and  partly  out  of  deference  to  the  tone  of  the  ceni 


tral  press'in  this  city,  supposed  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Administration,  have  echoetc 
back  what  they  supposed  would  be  acceptable  here 
As,   however,  it  has  become    manifest  that  theii 
were  unintentionally  aiding  the  an ti- slavery  movfr 
ment  of  the  North,  they  have  gradually  been  taty 
ing  a  better  view  of  things;  and  I  have  no  doub 
but  that,  ultimately,  all  such  of  them  as  are  govj 
erned  by  patriotic  considerations  will  assume  ttt 
proper  position.     The  North  is  also  misled  by  tfct 
fact  that  certain  southern  men  seem  willing  i 
sacrifice  the  general  national  interests  of  the  UnioK 
by  abandoning  the  rights  of  their  own  section  ai* 
adopting  the  narrow  sectional  claims  of  the  Nortr 
Whether  these  persons  are  governed  by  misguide) 
patriotism,  or  are  merely  seeking  northern  suppp> 
for  their  personal  advancement,  it  cannot  be  e;< 
peeled  that  they  should  be  sustained  by  those  whor 
rights  they  are  willing  to  surrender.     If  they  ha'< 
not  already  lost  their  influence,  they  will  inevitii 
bly  do  so  when  their  position  is  understood  and  tl 
feeling  has  become  intense.    The  effect  of  the 
things,  however,  can  be  productive  of  nothing  b1 
mischief,  by  misleading  the  North.    Had  the  re 
state  of  feeling  in  the  old  thirteen  colonies  be* 
understood  in  England  six  months  before  the  deol 
ration  of  independence,our  revolution  would  neV 
have  occurred ;   but  the  British  Parliament  at 
people  were  cheated  and  deceived  by  the  ministe 
and  their  organs,  who  declared,  from  time  to  tim 
that  the  complaint  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  car 
"only  from  a  few  ambitious  and  factious  men,  W 
were  making  a  noise  and  exciting  sedition  to  gi 
themselves  consequence;  and  that  the  great  bo< 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  loyal,  CO 
tented  and  quiet,  and    so  attached  to  the  genei< 
government  and  the  union  with  Great  Britain, U 
they  would  submit  to  whatever  laws  the  Parhame 
might  pass.     With  this  example  so    familiar 
American  minds,  is  it  not  strange  that  similar  de! 
sion  should  now  prevail? 

But.I  will  now  advert  to  another  point,  viz: 
means  proposed  to  resist  the  improper  action  of] 
northern  majority.    I  have  expressed  the  opini 


that,  under  our  obligations  to  -upport  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  all  meana  consistent  with 

its  provisions  should  be  exhausted  before  there 
should  be  a  recommendation  to  appeal  to  our  rights 
above  it.  And  1  have  hence  advised  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  if  an  equitable  adjustment 
cannot  be  obtained  of  the  territorial  question, 
then  wo  ought  to  refuse  to  pass  any  appropriation 
bills  for  the  support  of  the  Government.  The  idea 
of  refusing  supplies  is  not  of  American  origin.  It 
has  been  claimed  in  England  as  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  parliament  to  refuse,  at  its  own  discre- 
tion, supplies  to  the  executive.  This  right,  too,  has 
in  practice  from  time  to  time  been  exercised  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  lias  even  been  the  means  of  extorting  ad- 
ditional privileges  from  the  British  monarchs. 

\Vill  it  be  pretended  that  the  representatives  of 
American  freemen  ought  to  do  less  to  protect  the 
essential  rights,  and  liberties  even,  of  the  people 
whom  they  represent?  In  England, however,  nothing 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  representatives  can  do 
this;  but  under  our  Constitution  the  minority  may 
effect  the  same  object.  Nobody  will,  I  apprehend, 
affirm  that  the  same  act,  per  se,  which  would  be 
proper  when  done  by  the  majority,  would  be  wrong 
if  effected  by  the  minority,  acting  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  Constitution  itself.  The  act  of  the 
majority  is  only  effective  because  the  Constitution 
so  declares;  but  this  same  Constitution  provides 
also  that  certain  acts,  when  done  by  the  minority, 
shall  be  effective.  This  difference  between  our 
Constitution  and  that  of  Great  Britain  operates  in 
behalf  of  liberty,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
minority.  II  is  in  some  respects  like  the  presiden- 
tial veto,  which  every  body  admits  ought  in  certain 
cases  to  be  exercised,  though  it  does  have  the  effect 
of  defeating  the  action  of  the  majority.  The  Con- 
stitution oi  the  United  States, under  which  alone 
Congress  acts,  provides  that  one-fifth  of  the  mem- 
bers present  may  demand  that  the  ayes  and  noes 
shall  be  taken  on  any  question  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Speaker. 

It  is  also  provided  that  each  House  may  adopt  its 
own  rules  of  order.  Such  rules  have  been  adopted 
already  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  are, 
until  modified  or  changed  by  the  House  itself,  as 
much  binding  on  the  Speaker  and  every  member 
as  any  constitutional  provision  whatever.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  rules,  certain  motions  may  be 
made,  and  the  ayes  and  noes  taken  from  time  to 
time.  Under  the  Constitution  and  these  rules,  one- 
fifth  of  those  members  present  have  undoubtedly 
the  power  to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws,  and  to 
prevent  also  the  adoption  of  any  motions  for  a 
change  of  the  old  rules  of  the  House.  Unquestion- 
ably this  is  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  minority 
which  might  be  abused;  so,  however,  might  any 
other  power  granted  by  the  Constitution,  whether 
given  to  the  majority,  the  minority,  or  to  a  single 
individual,  as  the  president,  judge,  or  other  officer. 
If  the  minority,  for  mere  factious  or  slight  pur- 
poses, were  thus  to  impede  legislation,  this  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  a  great  abuse;  but  if  that  minority 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  to  resort  to  this  system 
only  temporarily,  and  as  a  matter  of  defence 
1  against  a  well-settled  and  gross  system  of  injustice 
and  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  then 
their  conduct  would  not  only  be  no  abuse  of  its 
powers,  but  would,  in  fact,  be  a  most  praise- 
worthy and  patriotic  action  for  the  protection  of 
the  essential  rights  of  their  constituents.  No  citi- 
zen has  a  right  to  strike  another  person;  but  if  one 
is  assailed  and  beaten,  then  he  is  justified  in  strik- 
ing the  assailant  until  he  compels  him  to  desist 
from  his  attack. 

Since  this  mode  of  resistance  was  suggested,  it 
seems  to  have  been  received  with  much  favor  by 
Southern  men.  From  many  evidences  within  my 
reach,  I  select  the  following  passage  from  a  letter 
to  me,  which  seems  to  present  fairly  the  view  taken 
in  the  South,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  it. 


The  writer  is  not  only  one  whose  opinion  will  have 
as  much  weight  as  that  of  any  one  in  North  Caroli- 
na, from  his  standing  and  talents,  but  is  entitled  to 
the  more  consideration  from  the  fact  that,  during  a 
service  of  many  years  in  Congress,  he  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  his  moderation  and  conservative 
views  than  for  the  firmness  and  ability  with  which 
he  maintained  them.  As  the  letter  from  which  1 
make  the  extract  was  a  private  one,  I  do  not  give 
the  name  of  the  writer,  much  as  I  might,  by  so  do- 
ing, strengthen  the  judicious  statement  of  the  case 
made  by  him.    He  says: 

"  I  approve  of  your  position  to  resist  the  passage 
of  the  appropriation  bills  until  the  slavery  question 
is  finally  settled.  This  is  a  much  better  and  more 
effectual  plan  than  for  southern  members  to  leave 
their  seats,  which  I  have  seen  proposed  in  some 
quarters.  Should  the  southern  members  merely 
Leave  their  seats  and  return  home,  it  will  produce 
no  result;  the  North  will  pocket  the  public  money 
and  laugh  at  them.  The  matter  can  be  settled  no- 
where but  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  except  by  a 
dissolution  ot  the  Union,  which  nobody  desires.  If 
fifty  of  our  southern  members  would  lay  aside  all 
other  party  tics  and  act  firmly  and  openly  together, 
they  can  force  the  North  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
what  she  ought  to  do  without  hesitation.  Resist  all 
bills  for  the  support  of  Government  until  this  sub- 
ject is  finally  and  satisfactorily  settled,  particularly 
the  annual  appropriation,  the  army  and  navy  bills. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  you  will  oppose 
these  measures  by  every  parliamentary  tactic  in  your 
power,  and  that  you  cannot  be  bought  off,  forced  off, 
nor  coaxed  off,  until  justice  is  done  the  South;  and, 
in  my  judgment,  success  is  inevitable.  At  all 
events,  if  I  were  there  I  would  try  the  experiment 
until  March  4,  1851. 

"  The  South  has  no  direct  interest  in  the  passage 
of  these  bills,  and  if  the  object  of  refusing  them  is 
understood,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  cordially  ap- 
proved. Should  Congress  adjourn  without  passing 
these  bills,  there  will  very  soon  be  organized  a  pow- 
erful party  in  the  North  to  put  down  Free-soilisin  and 
Abolitionism  both.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
plagued  with  either  again  for  some  time.  In  a 
movement  of  this  kind  every  thing  depends  on  its 
being  carried  out  by  firm,  honest,  and  true  men, 
and  I  hope  enough  such  may  be  found  in  Congress 
to  undertake  it,  in  spite  of  all  t  he  clamor  it  will  raise 
in  the  North  and  among  those  who  live  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  harsh  measure,  but  in  my  opinion 
it  is  the  only  one  left  to  save  the  Union  and  protect 
the  South.  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate 
remedies." 

Should  this  means  of  resistance  be  adopted  by 
the  southern  members,  there  would  be,  I  have  no 
doubt,  excitement  at  first  and  anger  in  the  North. 
To  allay  it,  however,  if  they  are  consistent  and  sin- 
cere in  their  expressions  of  devotion  to  the  consti- 
tution and  laws,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  us  to 
remind  them  of  their  own  doctrine.  If  we  com- 
plain of  the  threatened  action  of  the  majority,  they 
advise  us  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  which,  they  say,  is  the  great 
constitutional  arbiter  whose  decisions  all  good  citi- 
zens who  love  law  and  order  must  submit  to.  If 
they  complained  of  this  action  of  the  minority,  we, 
of  course  should  recommend  them  to  apply  for  re- 
dress to  the  Supreme  Court.  Should  that  august 
tribunal  decide,  for  example,  that  one-fifth  of 
the  members  present  had  not  the  right  to  de- 
mand the  ayes  and  noes,  then  it  would  doubtless 
furnish  to  the  complainants  such  remedial  process 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  provide  in  such  cases.  Should  northern  gentle- 
men be  so  inconsistent  as  to  decline  to  await  the  ef- 
fect of  this  slow  process,  then  they  would  probably 
attempt  to  change  the  existing  rules  of  the  House. 
But  as  these  rules  have  been  tried  and  approved  by 
the  American  Congress  for  many  years,  they  are 
as  much  reverenced  in  certain  quarters  as  were  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  in  their  day.    la 


other  words,  southern  men,  seeing1  how  our  coun- 
try has  prospered  under  these  rules,  may  not  choose 
to  have  them  changed  in  any  respect,  and  may  re- 
sort to  the  same  means  to  prevent  a  change  as  those 
above  indicated.  Should  the  majority  in  that  con- 
tingency, as  it  has  been  threatened  they  will  do, 
attempt  to  substitute  their  own  rules,  arbitrarily 
adopted,  and  to  displace  the  existing  Speaker  be- 
cause of  his  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  then  their 
conduct,  being  unlawful,  forcible,  and  revolution- 
ary, would  justify  and  require  a  forcible  action  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  to  resist 
their  attempts.  It  would  thus  turn  out  that  the 
northern  members,  having  in  the  first  place  been 
guilty  of  a  tyrannical  abuse  of  their  powers  under 
the  Constitution,  and  finding  that  that  instrument 
contained  a  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  mi- 
nority, whose  rights  they  had  sought  to  trample 
on;  this  majority,  I  say,  finding  that  they  were 
baulked  in  their  efforts  by  the  Constitution  itself, 
would  a  second  time  put  themselves  in  the  wrong, 
by  an  appeal  to  force.  In  such  a  case  we,  who 
might  use  the  means  necessary  to  defeat  this  revo- 
lutionary movement,  would  be  standing-  in  defence 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws.  Feeling  the  force  of 
as  high  obligations  as  could  possibly  rest  on  a  hu- 
man being,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  in  this  contin- 
gency southern  men  will  do  their  duty  without  re- 
gard to  any  personal  peril  that  may  be  incurred. 

One  purpose  of  such  a  movement  as  this  would 
be  to  teach  the  North  that,  under  the  powers  grant- 
ed in  the  Constitution  both  to  majorities  and  minor- 
ities, great  mischief  in  practice  might  be  caused. 
An  appeal  would  thus  be  made  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  the  good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  there,  and  they  might  then 
decide  whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to  carry 
on  our  political  system  as  we  have  heretofore  done. 
The  time  when  we  ought  to  resort  to  this  mode 
of  action,  I  hold,  should  be  after  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion that  the  majority,  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
their  power,  intend  to  disregard  the  constitutional 
and  natural  rights  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Confederacy.  When  this  shall  be  made  manifest — 
when  we  are  brought  to  see  that  the  powers  of  this 
central  government  are  to  be  used  against  our  peo- 
ple— that  instead  of  being  their  government,  it  is  to 
them  a  foreign  and  hostile  government — then  it  is 
our  duty  to  withdraw  all  support  from  it  as  far  as 
our  powers  will  enable  us  to  do.  Northern  gentle- 
men, however,  tell  us  that  it  would  be  more  manly, 
and  more  becoming  a  high-minded  and  chivalrous 
people,  to  let  legislation  take  its  course,  and  resort 
to  revolutionary  remedies.  Others  of  them  place 
great  reliance  on  the  federal  army  and  navy,  and 
say  that  without  any  trouble  to  tiie  North  they  will, 
by  blockading  southern  ports  and  sending  troops 
where  they  are  needed,  soon  bring  the  South  into 
submission  to  such  laws  as  they  may  choose  to 
pass.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  perfectly 
willing,  as  they  say,  to  vote  all  the  money  in  the 
treasury  to  have  their  acts  executed. 

But,  I  tell  these  gentlemen  frankly,  that  how- 
ever willing  I  might  be  in  matters  that  con- 
cerned myself  alone,  to  make  concession  when 
there  is  an  appeal  to  my  magnanimity,  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  thus  to  act  when  the  rights 
of  others  are  at  stake.  I  will  not,  if  I  have  the 
power  to  prevent  it,  needlessly  jeopardize  those 
whom  I  represent.  If  there  is  to  be  a  colli- 
sion, I  do  not  wish  the  sword  of  Brennus  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  my  section.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  struggle,  in  any  event,  between  the  South  and 
the  North,  I  desire  that  this,  the  common  Govern- 
ment, may  stand  as  a  neutral.  If  I  have  power,  I 
will,  in  that  event,  put  this  Government  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  As  in  that  contest  I 
know  that  the  South  will  have  the  right  on  her 
side,  I  am  not  willing  that  the  Federal  army  and 
navy  shall  be  used  against  her.  After  the  appro- 
priations for  the  current  year  are  expended,  the 


President  will  have  no  more  power  to  use  the 
money  in  the  treasury  without  an  appropriation  by 
law  than  any  other  person  would  have. 

Whether  southern  members  will  take  the  step 
indicated,  I  shall  not  assume  to  say  in  advance, 
nor  even  to  assert  that  they  have  the  political, 
moral,  and  personal  courage  thus  to  defend  their 
own  section,  should  their  judgment  approve  the 
course.  These  things  the  public  must  decide  for 
itself,  from  such  evidence  as  it  has  from  time  to 
time  of  southern  feeling  and  southern  action. 
Should  this  remedy  be  adopted,  it  must  be  tempo- 
rary in  its  effects,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
prove  available  after  the  fourth  of  March  next. 
Then,  and  perhaps  sooner,  the  southern  people, 
seeing  that  their  representatives  could  no  longer, 
by  any  exertion,  protect  them,  would  be  compelled 
to  rely  on  their  own  efforts. 

There  is  at  this  time  less  manifestation  of  excite- 
ment in  the  southern  States  than  was  exhibited  a 
little  while  since.  But  no  one  ought  to  be  deceived  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  this  comparative  quiet.  This 
state  of  things  is  in  no  wise  attributable  to  eulogies 
on  the  Union,  nor  to  denunciation  of  southern  move- 
ments. 

The  people  of  the  southern  States  suppose  they 
have  seen  indications  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
hope  that  there  may  be  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  question  at  issue.  Nothing  has  contributed 
more  to  this  than  the  rejection,  by  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, of  the  resolutions  of  Messrs.  Root 
and  Giddings,  embodying  the  principle  of  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso.  Throughout  the  South,  generally,^' 
this  has  been  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  return- 
ing sense  of  justice  in  the  minds  of  the  majority. 
Other  movements,  since  made  here,  contributed  to 
the  same  result.  The  liberal  views  of  certain  north- 
ern gentlemen  have  operated  in  the  same  direction. 
A  great  impression  has  been  made,  on  the  southern 
mind  especially,  by  the  able,  manly,  and  national 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster;  showing,  as  he  did,  that 
he  had  the  statesmanlike  sagacity  to  understand 
the  real  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  courage 
to  meet  the  crisis.  Avowing  his  readiness  to  do 
justice  to  all  sections  of  the  Union,  according  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  he  has 
by  that  effort  contributed,  in  a  most  eminent  de- 
gree, to  raise  the  hope  that  the  liberal  and  just  men 
of  the  North  would  so  far  sustain  him  as  in  the  end 
to  lead  to  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  But 
should  such  not  be  the  event — should  the  southern 
people  find  that  they  have  been  deceived — there  will 
be  a  renewal,  with  redoubled  energy,  of  all  the  for- 
mer manifestations  of  excitement. 

No  where  among  them  is   there  to  be  found  that 
spirit  of  slavish  submission  to  wrong,  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  inculcate  from  certain  quarters.  The 
only  question  on  which  they  are  divided  is,  whether 
they  ought,  in  the  condition   of  things  just  now,  to 
speak,  and   act.     Though  silent,  they  are  resolute. 
The  feeling  of  determination  is  daily  spreading  and 
extending  itself  in  all   directions.     The  instant  it 
appears  necessary  for   them  to  act  they  will  move  I 
forward  like  a  torrent  that,  after  being  obstructed 
for  a  time,  has  with  gathered  strength  broken  down 
all   that   barred   its   way.     I  trust,  then,  that  those 
who  have  the  power  in  their  hands  will  at  once  de-  1 
cide  to  give  us  an  equitable  settlement.    There  is  | 
danger  in  delay,  since   each   month  that  passes  by  ■! 
leaves  a  wider  gap  between  the  two  sections.     For 
myself,  while  here  as  a  member,  I  will  use  my  offi-    : 
cial  station   to  preserve  as  far  as  I  can  the  Con- 
stitution intactinits  letter  and  spirit,  and  to  protect, 
if  possible,  from  the  threatened  wrong,  those  whom  I 
have  the  honor  in  part  to   represent.     Failing  in 
this,  I  shall  be  found  with  the  people  of  the  South 
in  whatever   movements  they  may  find  necessary 
to  guard  their  safety  and  honor. 

Respectfully  yours, 

T.  L.  CLINGMAN. 
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THE  POWER  OF  CONGRESS  OVER  THE  TERRITORIES. 


In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  President's  Message  transmitting 

'.he  Constitution  of  California. 

Mr.  DISNEY  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  subject  has  so  thoroughly 
occupied  the  public  mind,  and  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed, not  cnly  ia  public,  but  in  private,  that, 
at  this  late  dr>y,  no  new  light  can  be  thrown  upon 
it.  Occupying,  however,  what  may  be  considered 
by  some  as  a  somewhat  singular  position  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  individually,  I  feel  that  perhaps  I  may 
be  justified  in  venturing  upon  the  patience  of  the 
House,  for  the  single  purpose  of  disembarrassing 
my  own  action  hereafter.  I  do  not  hope  to  influ- 
ence the  opinions  of  others,  whether  inside  or  out- 
side of  these  walls;  but  I  wish  simply  to  place  my- 
self right  before  the  country — right  at  home,  and 
Tight  abroad. 

The  public  feeling  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the 
territories,  is  intense,  and  that  very  fact  has  added 
not  a  little  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  Preju- 
dice has  been  aroused,  the  sympathies  and  the 
interests  of  one  section  of  the  Union  has  been  ar- 
rayed against  the  other,  and  a  lieit  and  temper  has 
been  begotten,  altogether  unfavorable  to  that  kind 
of  settlement  of  the  matter,  which  alone  can  render 
it  satisfactory.  It  is  only  when  the  passions  are  at 
rest  that  the  mind  ia  free,  and  temper  should  be 
driven  from  the  judgment-seat  when  we  would 
settle  affairs  such  as  this.  It  is,  however,  no  new 
question — it  shock  the  Union  in  1820.  Then,  as 
now,  excitement  was  abroad.  The  public  mind 
was  thoroughly  agitated.  Legislative  bodies,  re- 
ligious societies,  private  individuals,  and  town- 
meetings,  spoke  out  their  feelings  and  opinions. 
The  subject  was  examined  with  the  utmost  care. 
Investigation  followed  investigation — discussion 
followed  upon  discussion.  The  records  and  his- 
tory of  the  country  were  searched,  every  fact  was 
•paraded,  and  the  best  intellects  of  the  country 
added  their  commentaries,  and  published  their 
opinions.  But  after  all,  the  question  was  evaded — 
expediency  took  the  place  of  right,  and  the  matter 
was  compromised.  The  principle  was  referred  to 
geography  for  its  settlement,  and  the  distance  of 
its  application  from  the  equator  was  left  to  deter- 
mine the  constitutional  right.  As  a  question  of 
right,  the  result  was  absurd  enough;  but  it  stilled 
the  sturm.  The  mouths  of  men  were  stopped  by 
their  love  of  quiet;  but  the  progress  of  events  has 
brought  the  question  back;  and  though  it  may  be 
again  postponed,  a  decision  must  be  had  at  last, 
aod,  in  my  opinion,  the  sooner  it,  is  had,  the  better 


for  all  parties.  In  my  judgment,  the  danger  is  not 
in  action,  but  delay.  I  would  not  create  a  dan- 
gerous future  for  the  sake  of  a  present  safety;  but 
I  would  settle  the  principle  at  once,  and  let  the 
consequences  come. 

1  have  no  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the 
Union;  the  strong,  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  will,  I  know,  preserve  it.  This  Union  will 
long  outlive  the  schemes  of  politicians,  and  the 
passions  of  the  hour.  The  people  understand  and 
appreciate  its  blessings,  and  after  subtlety  has  ex- 
hausted its  arguments,  and  policy  has  overreached 
itself,  if  it  be  necessary,  they  will  take  this  matter 
in  hand,  and  with  more  wisdom  settle  it  as  effectu- 
ally as  it  could  be  done  by  all  the  statesmen  in  the 
land.  Eminently  practical,  the  people  view  these 
things  in  the  strong  but  common  light  of  cvery-day 
life.  No  sophistical  cobwebs  can  impede  their 
path;  they  look  to  results,  and  when  aroused  to 
action,  they  march  to  the  object  by  the  slraightest 
road. 

The  questions  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  are 
well  defined:  Has  Congress  the  power,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories, 
and  if  it  has,  is  it  expedieat  to  exercise  it?  They 
involve  momentous  issues,  and  I  would  approach 
them  in  a  proper  spirit.  In  their  discussion,  strong 
men  have  been  arrayed  against  each  other — reasons 
have  been  given,  and  antagonistic  conclusions 
drawn.  The  affirmative  has  been  announced  with 
oracular  tone,  and  the  giving  out  has  been  coupled 
with  a  more  than  hint,  that  to  doubt  it,  is  to  peril 
the  reputation  of  one's  mind.  Let  it  be  so;  with 
such  people  I  do  not  reason.  A  triton  among  the 
minnows  may  talk  large,  but  the  style  strikes  me 
as  out  of  place  among  reasoning  men.  Ignorance, 
sir,  naturally  flies  to  pretension  for  protection,  but 
whether  it  can  prove  a  shield  of  safety,  depends 
much,  very  much,  on  the  temper  and  the  taste  of 
the  antagonist. 

The  power  claimed,  we  are  told,  may  be  de- 
duced from  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
relates  to  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States.  Let  us  examine  it  The  words 
are: 

'•The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  tcrrtnry  and 
oilier  property  of  the  United  Slates,  and  nothing  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
the  United  States, or  of  any  particular  State." 

The  power  granted  here,  is'obviously  the  same, 
whether  in  relation  to  territory,  or  to  other  prop- 
erty. It  is  the  same  in  relation  to  each,  and  to 
both.  Territory  ia  spoken  of  as  property,  and 
the  clause  embraces  it  with  all  other  kinds,  and 


confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to  dispose  of, 
and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to,  all 
the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,  terri- 
torial and  otherwise.  The  adjective  fixes  the  re- 
lation of  the  words,  and  marks  the  meaning. 
*'  Other"  means,  not  the  same  in  identity,  but  the 
same  in  general  character,  and  "  territory"  and 
"  other  property,"  is  precisely  equivalent,  in  phrase- 
ology, to  "  territorial  property  and  other  kinds  of 
property."  A  grammatical  analysis  exhibits  the 
same,  and  a  common  general  meaning  of  the  words 
"  territory"  and  "  property"  as  they  stand  in  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  every  rule  of  con- 
struction under  the  idiom  of  our  language,  fixes  the 
precise  and,  single  meaning  of  the  phrase.  The 
words  themselves  are  simple,  and  of  common  use; 
and  the  form  in  which  they  are  arranged,  really 
seems  to  defy  a  misconstruction.  The  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  clear.  In  the  case  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation  against  the  State  of  Georgia,  5  Peters, 
the  Court  declared,  that  "  the  term  territory,  as 
4  here  used,  is  merely  descriptive  of  one  kind  of 
*  property,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  word  lands." 

The  power  given,  is  the  power  to  dispose  of — 
that  is,  to  alienate,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory,  not  for 
the  government  of,  but  in  relation  to,  the  ter- 
ritory belonging  to,  and  owned  by,  the  United 
States.  The  power  to  alienate,  of  course,  can 
only  have  reference  to  the  territory  as  property, 
and  it  is  just  as  clear,  that  the  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations,  has  reference  to  it  in  the 
same  character.  The  Government  can  neither 
alienate  its  jurisdiction,  nor  delegate  its  legislative 
power.  It  can  dispose  of  neither,  but  must  exer- 
cise both,  if  they  be  required. 

The  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  in  its 
common  form,  is  usually  applied  to  things.  We 
eay,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  business;  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  House;  but  we  speak 
in  the  abstract  of  the  things,  and  the  effect  of 
the  rules  on  persons,  is  simply  a  result  from 
their  connection  with  the  things.  The  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations,  is  certainly  the  power 
to  legislate  to  some  extent;  but  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  legislation  inferior  to  the  making  of  laws 
affecting  questions  of  right.  We  use  the  phrase 
in  relation  to  matters  of  police,  but  it  is  never  un- 
derstood as  embracing  the  higher  attributes  of 
legislative  power.  A  power  to  make  laws  em- 
braces the  power  to  make  rules,  because  the  greater 
includes  the  less,  and  the  power  to  regulate  may 
embrace  the  power  to  make  laws;  but  they  can 
only  be  such  laws  as  are  necessary  to  regulate  the 
tilings.  The  books  recognize  the  distinction.  In 
Campbell  v$.  Hall,  Covvp.  R.  204,  Lord  Mans- 
field said: 

"  The  statute  of  Wales,  12  Ed.  I.,  is  certainly  no  more 
than  regulations,  made  hy  the  King  in  his  counsel ;  for  Ed- 
ward I.  never  pretended  that  he  could,  without  the.  aseent 
«£  Parliament,  luake  laus  to  bind  any  part  of  the  realm." 

An  inferior  power  may  establish  rules,  but  it 
requires  the  highest  authority  to  enact  a  law.  A 
power  to  alienate,  and  to  make  needful  rules  for 
territorial  and  other  property,  is  symmetrical,  and 
is  properly  expressed  in  the  form  in  which  we  find 
it;  but  the  words  cannot  be  made  to  involve  the 
higher  power  of  making  laws.  To  suppose  that 
the  general  law-making  power,  and  the  power  of 
regulating  and  alienating  things,  are  both  con- 
veyed by ,  and  together,  and  in  thesame  words — and 


words  which  so  evidently  have  a  different  mean- 
ing— is,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  importance  of  the 
instrument  in  which  they  are  used,  to  attribute  an 
ignorance  or  carelessness  to  the  writer  of  it,  which 
his  own  express  declaration,  and  our  knowledge 
of  him,  emphatically  contradicts.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  if  the  phraseology  were  pre- 
sented in  relation  to  any  ordinary  affair,  no  two 
men  would  differ  in  regard  to  either  its  critical  or 
apparent  meaning.  Then  why  wrest  and  torture 
it  from  its  natural  and  obvious  purpose? 

The  paragraph  closes  with  a  proviso,  that  "noth- 
'  ing  in  the  Constitution  shall  be  so  consti  ued,  as  to 
'  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  Slates,  or  of 
'any  particular  State."  Claims  to  what  ?  Claims 
to  the  power  of  legislative  jurisdiction,  or  to  claims 
for  land — to  claims  for  property  ?  it  was  prop- 
erty, and  property  alone,  that  was  in  dispute. 
The  rights  reserved,  were  rights  to  which  con- 
flicting claims  were  urged  by  particular  States — ■ 
claims  in  opposition,  as  well  between  the  States,  aa 
in  opposition  to  the  United  States.  The  legisla- 
tive rights  of  the  United  States  were  supposed  to 
be  well  defined,  and  no  dispute  could  be  expectedB 
except  in  regard  to  property.  A  right  of  legisla- 
tive power  will  follow  the  right  of  property  in  a 
State,  because  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  origin- 
al and  inherent,  and  in  a  reservation  of  property,  a 
local  legislative  power  may  be  reserved  to  States; 
but  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States  is 
not  only  specially  defined,  but  is  made  supreme; 
and,  therefore,  when  it  conflicted  with  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  States,  no  additional  saving 
clause  was  needed  for  its  protection.  Besides,  we 
know  the  fact,  that  no  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  power  of  local  legislation,  was 
involved  in  the  dispute.  Thus,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  mere  phraseology  of  the  instrument,  or 
the  subjects  upon  which  the  power  of  Congress 
may  act,  the  character  of  the  power  given,  or  the 
reservation  of  rights  as  expressed  in  the  proviso 
clause,  wa  find  in  each  and  all  one  common  mean- 
ing; — a  meaning  which  defines  the  entire  clause,  as 
relating  to  the  territory,  solely  as  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  And  though  we  might 
otherwise  give  but  little  weight  to  a  mere  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  paragraph,  yet  the 
fact  of  its  concurring  so  precisely  with  the  gen- 
eral scope  and  tenor  of  the  Constitution,  should 
render  it  conclusive. 

It  is  true,  that  the  power  of  local  legislation  i» 
given  to  Congress  in  relation  to  certain  places;  bu<$ 
these  places  are  distinctly  named,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Union  is  not  among  them.  Why  not? 
How  easy  and  natural  it  would  have  been  to  name 
it  among  the  rest?  and  because  it  was  not  namedp 
we  are  now  to  hunt  up  some  other  clause  and 
imagine  that  the  power  was  hidden  there — hid- 
den, too,  under  what  we  must  assume  to  be  a  loose 
and  careless  phrase,  because  if  there,  it  is  mingled 
with  other  matters.  Men  do  not  generally  reason 
so,  nor  is  it  natural  that  they  should.  Arc  we  to 
suppose,  that  after  a  careful  enumeration  of  petty 
places,  in  which  the  power  might  be  used1,  that 
the  frame rs  of  the  Constitution  left  the  same 
power  to  doubt  and  misconstruction,  when  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  vastly  more  important 
regions — the  territories  of  the  Union  ?  Were  they 
particular  and  exact  in  relation  to  small  matters, 
but  careless  and  indifferent  in  regard  to  great  ones? 
The  instrument  itself  warranls  no  such  belief.    Its 
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language  is  precise  and  clear.  The  man  who 
wrote  it,  knew  and  understood  the  force  and 
meaning  of  every  word.  "  Having  rejected  redun- 
'djutand  equivocal  words,  (said  he,)  I  believe  it 
'to  be  as  clear  as  our  language  would  permit." 
The  men  of  1789  were  jealous  of  the  power 
which  they  conferred  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment. They  gtive  it  none  but  what  they  believed 
was  absolutely  required,  and  they  were  particular 
and  exact  in  relation  to  the  form  in  which  the 
powers  were  conveyed,  and  I  believe  they  meant 
precisely  what  they  wrote.  Their  words,  limit  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  territories,  to  the 
power  of  making  rules — needful  rules — or  such  as 
necessity  required.  Cut  there  was  a  conclusive 
reason  why  the  territories  were  not,  and  could  not, 
be  included  among  the  places  over  which  Congress 
might  exercisp  t!.at  power.  The  functions  of  the 
General  Government  were  intended  to  be  exclu- 
sively national  in  their  character,  but  self-preser- 
vation, and  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  de- 
manded that  Congress  should  be  clothed  with  the 
power  of  exclusive  legislation  in  the  ten  miles 
.square.  And  it  was  supposed  that  its  necessi- 
ties would  demand  a  like  control  over  forts,  arse- 
nals, and  dock-yards,  though  even  in  these  cases, 
it  was  granted  as  a  contingency, dependent,  for  the 
acquisition  of  their  territory,  upon  the  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  within  whose  limits 
they  might  be.  But  in  the  character  of  the  terri- 
tories, there  is  nothing  which  could  render  a  simi- 
lar power  over  them  necessary,  either  to  the  safety 
of  the  Government,  or  to  the  exercise  of  any  of  its 
enumerated  powers — in  other  words,  the  power 
is  contrary  to  the  general  objects  for  which  the 
•Government  was  created,  and  was  therefore  grant- 
•cd  only  so  far  as  necessity  required;  and  as  the 
territories  were  not  within  the  rule,  they  were  of 
course  omitted.  Thus,  examine  as  we  may,  the 
power  claimed  has  no  sanction  in  either  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  Constitution  is  the 
chart  of  the  General  Government.  It  prescribes 
its  duties,  and  both  grants  and  limits  its  powers; 
and  if  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  people  of  the 
territories  cannot,  be  found  within  it,  no  such 
power  exists.  The  letter  of  the  law,  or  a  neces- 
sary implication,  alone  can  grant  it;  and  in  search- 
ing for  it,  1  prefer  the  text  to  any  commentary  as 
my  guide,     The  text  shows  no  such  power. 

If  we  look  behind  the  Constitution,  and  trace 
the  history  of  territorial  acquisition  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  find,  that  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war,  claims  were  put 
forward,  by  different  colonies,  to  large  tracts  of 
■country  lying  beyond,  and  without,  both  their  ac- 
tual settlements  and  jurisdiction.  The  boundaries 
of  the  provinces  were  ill  defined,  and  different  col- 
onies claimed  the  same  region.  Each  maintained 
its  own  pretensions,  and, as  early  as  1779,  Virginia 
opened  an  office  for  the  sale  of  such  unappropri- 
ated lands.  This  step  gave  great  dissatisfaction, 
and  several  of  the  colonies  refused  to  ratify  the 
articles  of  confederation.  They  contended,  that 
these  lande  ought  to  form  a  common  fund,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  States;  and  in  addition,  urged 
that  the  possession  of  such  large  tracts  would 
render  any  State  too  powerful  for  the  safety  of  the 
rest.  Congress  endeavored  to  settle  the  dispute, 
-and  recommended  a  cession  of  the  lands  to  the 
Federal  Union;  and,  finally,  to  satisfy  all  parties, 
and  to  promote  the  desired  object,  that  body,  on 


the  10th  of  October,  1780,  resolved,  "  that  the  un- 
•  appropriated   lands  that  may  be  ceded,  or  i  din- 
'  quiahed,  to  the  United  States,  by  any  particular 
J  '  State,  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit 
-  '  of  the  United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed 
|  '  into  d  is  inct  republican  Slates,  which  shall  become 
'  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  have  the  same 
i 'sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence, 
'  as  the  other  States;"  and,  "  that  the  said  lands 
|  '  shall  be  granted,  or  settled,  at  such  times,  and 
'  under  such  regulations,  as  might  be  made  by  Con- 
'  gress. "    To  this  resolution,  Virginia  finally  con- 
formed  her  deed  of  cession,  and   Congress  as- 
sumed the  power   to  carry  out  the  agreement. 
Whether  it  legally  possessed  it  under  the  articles 
of  confederation,  was  subsequently  doubted.     Mr. 
Madison,  we  know,  emphatically  denied  it.     In 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  in 
the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  settle  the  general  question  of 
ownership  and  power  over  the  territories;  but  the 
dispute  continued,  and  the  efforts  failed. 

When  the  Constitution  was  formed,  it  became 
a  necessity  to  remedy  the  defeclive  power  of  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  the  territory,  then  held  by  cession 
from  Virginia.  The  resolution  was  a  pledge  of  the 
public  faith.  To  redeem  it,  Congress  needed  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  lands  in  that  territory  as  a 
common  fund,  the  power  to  make  regulations  in 
order  that  they  might  be  settled,  and  the  power  to 
require  them  to  be  formed  into  distinct  republican 
States;  and,  as  no  one  could  object  to  this,  the 
proper  provision  was  adopted,  with  a  general  sav- 
ing clause  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  parties  to 
the  old  dispute. 

Here,  then,  stands  the  history  of  the  case.  In 
1780,  Congress  pledged  itself  to  dispose  of  all 
lands  ceded  to  the  Federal  Union,  so  as  to  form  a 
common  fund,  to  grant,  or  cause  them  to  be 
settled,  and  to  form  them  into  distinct  republican 
States.  In  consequence  of  this,  in  1784  Virginia 
ceded  the  Territory  of  the  Northwest;  and  in 
1789  a  new  Constitution  was  formed,  which, 
upon  this  subject,  merely  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress the  power  "  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
'  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  ter- 
'  ritory  or  other  property  belonging;  to  the  United 
'States."  And  with  these  facts  before  us,  who 
can  doubt?  The  grant  of  power  follows  the  very 
words  of  the  resolution  of  1780 — lo  dispose  of,  and 
to  make  regulations ;  to  dispose  of  as  a  common 
fund,  and  to  make  regulations  to  cause  the  lands 
to  be  settled.  And  even  the  power  to  make  the 
regulations — limited  to  such  as  might  be  needful 
for  the  object  in  view — restrained  to  the  lowest 
degree  which  could  enable  Congress  to  fulfill  the 
terms  upon  which  Virginia  made  her  cession — 
barely  the  power  to  redeem  the  public  faith. 

I  speak  of  Virginia's  cession,  because  that  em- 
braced the  only  territory  then  possessed  by  the 
Federal  Union.  The  strip  ceded  by  South  Caro- 
lina was  unimportant.  It  was  only  Virginia's  ces- 
sion which  was  held  in  view;  and  it  is  only  "  ter- 
ritory," in  the  singular  number,  that  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Constitution.  The  very  order  in  which  the 
subjects  of  that  instrument  are  arranged,  exhibits 
the  train  of  thought  in  its  formation,  and  shows 
how  literally  the  resolution  of  1780  was  copied. 
Its  next  succeeding  lines  guarantee  a  republican 
form  of  government  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
So  stand  the  fuels — so  reads  the  history  on  this 


subject.  They  mutually  concur.  The  written 
Constitution  conferred  no  power  on  Congress  in 
regard  to  territory,  except  in  relation  to  the  old 
Northwest;  and  in  regard  to  that,  it  defined  and 
limited  it  to  specific  and  narrow  bounds — and  his- 
tory shows  that  such  was  the  intention.  Con- 
gress, then,  must  seek  the  power  elsewhere  than 
in  that  clause  of  our  organic  law. 

But,  we  are  told,  that  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  settled  the  question  of  power  in  favor 
of  Congress.  If  we  admit  the  practice,  the  fact 
should  have  little  weight,  because  no  practice  can 
be  esteemed  authority,  when  it  conflicts  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  In  questions  of  doubt- 
ful power,  practice,  perhaps,  should  turn  the  scale; 
but  when  practice  conflicts  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  the  law  should  correct  the  practice.  Prece- 
dent too  often  bears  down  the  law,  and  rather 
than  an  example,  should  be  a  warning.  It  is  the 
guardian  of  power's  ill-gotten  gains.  The  insect 
of  the  sea  can  rear  a  wall  which  will  wreck  a  fleet; 
and  with  its  slow  and  silent  steps,  precedent  would 
even  bind  the  people  in  its  chains.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  privilege  of  our  day  to  inquire  into  the 
right  of  things.  No  lapse  of  time,  nor  venerated 
name,  can  consecrate  a  wrong.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  throws  off  the  fetters  forged  fay  the  folly  of 
the  past.  The  error  of  accident,  repeated  by  care- 
lessness, creeps  into  precedent,  and  claims  to  be 
authority;  but  its  real  power  can  only  be  known 
when  tested  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
Pretensions  of  this  sort  have  been  overthrown 
more  than  once,  as  the  history  of  our  country 
shows.  Constitutional  governments  should  scru- 
tinize their  usages  with  severity.  Like  the  mari- 
ner at  sea,  it  is  only  by  observations  that  they  can 
ascertain  their  progress.  When  the  surveyor 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  his  work,  he  refers  to  his 
starting-point  to  correct  his  errors;  and  we  must 
constantly  recur  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Government,  if  we  would  keep  it  within  its 
proper  limits.  These  principles,  and  these  prin- 
ciples alone,  can  determine  the  truth  and  justice  of 
its  course. 

But  what  is  this  practice  ?  The  Territory  of  the 
Northwest,  when  ceded  to  the  Union,  was  sparsely 
populated,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  thin  and 
scattered  numbers  of  its  people  rendered  them  un- 
able to  provide  or  sustain  a  government  for  them- 
selves. To  aid  them,  the  ordinance  of  '87  was 
passed.  It  provided  rules  for  landed  estates,  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  a  few  civil  officers, 
required  the  judges  to  adopt  some  of  the  laws  of 
the  original  States,  and  provided  that,  as  soon  as 
there  should  be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabit- 
ants, of  full  age,  in  the  district,  they  might  elect 
a  House  of  Representatives,  and  organize  a  legis- 
lature to  make  their  own  laws.  It  gave  to,  or 
recognized  in,  that  body,  authority  to  make  laws 
in  all  cases  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
ordinance,  authorized  them  to  appoint  a  delegate 
to  Congress,  and  proceeded  to  declare  what  it 
styles  a  compact  between  the  original  States,  and 
the  people  and  the  States  in  the  said  territory; 
which  compact,  it  declared,  was  to  forever  remain 
unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent.  This 
looked  to  its  operation  on  the  people  there,  as 
well  after  as  before  they  were  organized  into 
States;  and  among  its  provisions  is  found  the  anti- 
slavery  clause.  In  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  offered 
a  proposition  to  prohibit  slavery  "  in  any  of  the 


said  States;"  and  this  fact  has  been  seized  upon,, 
and  the  claim  set  up,  that  he  is  the  author  of  the 
principle  which  finds  in  Congress  both  a  power 
and  duty  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories. 
The  attempt  is  bold.  It  seeks  to  win  the  influence 
of  Jefferson's  great  name.  But  who  will  point 
me  to  the  passage,  from  his  pen,  which,  under  our 
Constitution,  sanctions  such  a  claim  ?  When  and 
where,  since  its  adoption,  did  he  advocate  the  right 
or  power  of  Congress  to  control  the  local  territo- 
rial laws  ?  When  the  Missouri  question  shook 
the  Union,  did  his  potent  voice  proclaim  that  the 
people  of  the  North  were  right?  Where  was  his 
censure  of  the  South — his  justification  of  the 
North  ?  When  that  tone,  "like  the  fire-bell  in  the 
night,"  struck  upon  his  ear,  who  saw  tfoe  right  of 
Congress  defended  by  his  pen  ?  Did  the  man ,  who 
even  doubted  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  to  acquire,  believe  that  it  possessed 
the  power  to  rule  territory  at  its  will? — who 
doubted  the  power  barely  to  hold,  believe  that  it 
possessed  the  power  to  rule  it  without  restraint  ?• 
Did  he,  who  believed  that  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  Republic  was  in  the  assumption  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government  of  powers  not  specifically  given — ■ 
did  he  believe,  that  in  regard  to  the  territories 
inference  alone  could  rightfully  clothe  it  with 
despotic  power?  Contrast  his  doctrines  with  the 
claim.  Where  is  the  line,  in  all  his  writings, 
which  does  not  stamp  it  beyond  mistake?  The 
proposition  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  made  in  1784,  be- 
fore our  Constitution  was  adopted.  That  instru- 
ment defines  and  fixes  the  power  of  the  Genera! 
Government,  and  under  it  his  doctrines  are  utterly 
repugnant  to  such  an  exercise  of  Congressional 
power.  And  yet  the  advocates  of  "  the  proviso," 
with  wondrous  coolness,  claim  him  as  its  author  S 
Can  assurance  itself  go  further?  But  how  fairly 
it  sinks  into  the  ridiculous,  when  we  read  his  letter 
to  John  Holmes !  and  how  complete  the  climax, 
to  suppose  that  a  man,  who  denied  the  power  of 
Congress  in  any  case  beyond  the  specsSc  grants 
of  the  Constitution,  was  willing  to  find  it  in  an 
inference,  when  the  object  was  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  slavery,  though  he  believed  that  its  "  diffusion"" 
would  be  an  advantage!  Can  anything  be  more 
preposterously  absurd  ? 

But  was  the  ordinance  of  1787  binding,  if  in  op- 
position to  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  territory 
of  the  Northwest?  It  appears  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts  :  The  first  makes  provision  far  the  tem- 
porary government  of  the  territory,  while  the 
second  .proposes  to  establish  certain  principles. 
This  latter,  however,  it  evidently  concedes,  could 
not  be  done  without  the  people's  consent,  and 
therefore  it  assumes,  that  the  consent  is  given,  awl 
declares  the  articles  to  be  a  compact  to  which  the- 
people  are  a  party. 

That  it  was  not  intended  as  a  Congressional' 
restraint  upon  the  people's  power,  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  the  temporary  provisions  were  sub- 
ject to  alteration  by  the  people's  action;  and  tho 
reasot.  given  for  that  pari  within  the  "  compact,""' 
declares  its  object,  not  to  be  restraint,  but  to  extend! 
"  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  rcligiout) 
liberty." 

The  States,  whose  cessions  were  subsequent  to 
its  passage,  understood  it  as  a  guaranty  ©f  rights. 
The  preamble  of  North  Carolina's  deed,  sets  forth, 
as  one  reason  for  its  execution,  that  the  inhab- 
itants were  desirous  to  obtain  more  ample  pro- 


teciion;  and  the  deed  stipulates  that  they  shall  I  people  of  Ohio  may  to-morrow  esia!  I. sh  f-lavery 
have  all  the  privileges  of  the  people  in  the  territory  '  within  her  limits.  The  men  who  framed  the  con- 
of  the  Northwest;  th.it  the  United  States  shall  j!  BtitUtion  of  that  State,  were  familiar  with  the  or- 
aupport  a  government  similar  to  that,  and  protect  i|  dinance;  they  had  lived  under  its  provisions;  but 
the  inhabitants,  etc.  So  in  Georgia's  cession  :  i  fifteen  yens  at  that  period,  had  then  elapsed 
'•  That  the  territory  thus  ceded,  shall  form  a  Stnte,  |i  since  its  passage  ;  and  though  they  conformed 
&c,  which  ordinance  shall,  in  all  its  parts,  extend  i  their  action  to  it,  they  understood  how  far  it  could 
to  the  territory  contained  in  the  present  act  of  ces-  Nimit  the  people's  power.  In  the  bill  of  rights, 
eion,  that  article  only  excepted  which  forbids  ||  which  they  attached  to  that  instrument,  they  have 
slavery. "    Thus — as  in  the  case  of  Nort  reclaimed,  in   the  most  solemn  form,  that  the 

lina — showing  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  !l  people  have,  "  at  all  times,  the  complete  power  to 
slavery  clause,  Georgia  claimed  the  ordinance  as  a  <'  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  government,  when- 
gu&ranty.  If  she  had  considered  it  restrictive  ,  ever  they  may  deem  it  necessary."  The  declara- 
upon  the  people,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  ||  tion  is  not  involved,  but  simple,  and,  to  use  its 
she  would  have  stipulated  against,  instead  of/or, 
it.  Congress,  too,  seems  to  have  generally  con- 
sidered the  ordinance  in  the  same  light.  "  The 
inhabitants  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  enjoy  all  and 


'  singular  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages, 
'  granted,"  &c,  is  the  language  which  it  has  used 
in  applying  it  to  newly-created  territories.  That 
every  part  of  it  depended  for  its  obligation  upon 
the  assent  of  the  people  in  the  territory,  would 
hardly  seem  to  admit  of  doubt.  In  speaking  of 
the  compact,  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  in  Hutch- 
inson et  al.  vs.  Thompson,  9  Ohio,  says  : 

e  called  this  pact  a  compact,  because  it  ;<  so 
termed  in  the  instrument;  but  if  it  were  not  for  some  things 
which  Iiavesiace  taken  place,  there  might  be  great  diiTi- 
culty  in  regarding  it  in  that  light.  There  was,  in  reality, 
but  one  party  to  it,  originally,  and  that  was  trie  General 
Government.  "  "  The  Sate  may,  by  its  own  act  have  con- 
verted that  into  a  compact  which  was  before  only  a  funda- 
mental act  of  Congress."  "The clause  in  question,  (one 
in  r  'lation  to  the  navigable  waters,)  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
people  of  the  territory,  is  a  guaranty  to  them  against  the 
interferences  of  Congress — that  is,  in  other  words,  a  limita- 
tion on  the  power  of  tlie  Federal  Gsvernment,  and  not  a 
prohibition  to  the  new  States." 

As  I  have  said,  the  temporary  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  could  be  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
people  in  various  ways;  and  the  very  attempt  to 
make  a  part  of  them  matter  of  agreement,  shows 
that  its  authors  deemed  the  people's  assent  neces- 
sary to  their  validity.  The  unlimited  power  of 
the  people  over  their  domestic  legislation,  their 
right  to  pass  their  own  laws,  and  to  regulate  their 
own  affairs,  could  not  be  overruled  by  Congress, 
nor  could  the  people  surrender  it  by  compact.  And 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  courts  in  the  States 
formed  from  the  territories  to  which  the  ordinance 
was  applied.  The  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  in  the 
case  just  quoted  says:  "The  people  of  a  State 

*  have  not  even  the  right  tocedeto  the  Government 

*  of  the  Union,  any  of  those  powers  which  apper- 

•  tain  to  its  domestic  jurisdiction, and  which  go  to 
1  makeup  the  idea  of  a  distinct  State."  The  same 
doctrine  is  laid  down  by  the  Federal  courts  in  that 
circuit.  "A  State  cannot  divest  itself  of  its  es- 
'  sential  attributes  of  sovereignty.  It  cannot  enter 
'  into  a  compact  not  to  exercise  its  legislative  and 
•judicial  functions,  or  its  elective  rights;  because 
'  this  would  be  to  change  the  form  of  government 

•  which  is  guarantied  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion."— Spooner  vs.  McConnell,  1  McLean.  And 
thus,  despite  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  even  if 
we  assume  it  to  have  been  a  compact,  the  people 
of  a  State  may  form  a  constitution  and  a  gov- 
ernment, regardless  of  it;  and  this  as  true  of  the 
people  of  a  territory,  a3  of  a  State.  It  is  one  of 
their  inalienable  rights — a  right  inherent  in  them; 
and  notwithstanding  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the 


own  language,  complete. 

One  fact  seems  conclusive.  In  various  acts  au- 
thorizing the  formation  of  State  governments,  it 
is  stipulated  by  Congress,  that  the  constitution  to 
be  formed,  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  the  ordinance;  and  yet  the  ordinance  declares 
ihat  they  shall  be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States.  The  power  of  the  ori- 
ginal States  was  sovereign  over  every  question  of 
local  right;  and  the  resolution  of  1780,  and  the 
terms  of  cession  by  the  States,  stipulated  for  the 
same  power  in  the  new  States. 

The  slavery  clause  does  not  nff-ct  the  personal 
rights  of  citizens  of  other  Sta.tes,  and  is,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  a  question  of  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Ohio 
courts,  both  State  and  Federal,  the  people  cannot 
surrender  their  power  over  it.  The  application  of 
the  ordinance,  then,  was  not  understood  as  con- 
flicting with  the  full  and  free  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  nor  are  the  acts  of  Congress,  in  relation  to 
the  subjects  of  the  ordinance,  to  be  understood 
as  restraints,  but  simply  as  affirmative  of  the  peo- 
ple'.s  rights. 

Two  sorts  or  grades  of  government  appear  to 
have  been  provided  by  the  ordinance  for  the  terri- 
tories. Both  are  exponential  of,  and  adapted  to, 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  protect  themselves. 
The  first  was  composed  of  a  governor,  with 
judges,  and  a  legislative  council,  appointed  by  the 
President,  though,  in  one  or  two  instances,  it  was 
elected  by  the  people.  The  second,  besides  the 
governor,  was  to  have  a  general  assembly — that 
is,  a  legislative  council  and  art  elective  house  of 
representatives.  In  the  first,  the  legislative  power 
of  the  territory  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  and  judges,  or  governor  and  legislative 
council;  and  in  the  second,  it  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor  and  general  assembly. 
Where  the  ordinance  was  applied  to  the  territory, 
the  power  was  declared  to  extend  to  the  making 
of  all  laws  not  inconsistent  with  its  principles  and 
articles;  but  in  territories  where  the  ordinance 
was  not  applied,  Congress  declared  that  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  territory  was  only  limited  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  grade,  Congress  reserved  the  right  to 
disapprove  the  laws,  and  declared,  that  "after 
which,  they  were  to  be  of  no  effect;"  but  in  the 
second,  this  reservation  was  omitted  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  establishing  a  territorial  govern- 
ment for  Wisconsin.  That  act  was  passed  in 
1836.  It  provided  for  a  government  of  the  second 
grade,  and  for  the  first  time  interrupted  the  settled 
practice  in  regard  to  governments  of  that  kind. 
j  One  of  its  provisions  requires,  as  in  governments 
of  the  first  grade,  that  all  laws  enacted  by  the  ter- 
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ntorial  legislature,  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress, 
and  claims  for  it  the  right  to  "disapprove"  them. 

This  was  an  assumption  of  power  till  then  un- 
known. It  violated  a  practice  which  had  con- 
tinued from  the  formation  of  the  Government,  until 
that  time,  and  found  no  sanction  in  the  ordinance 
of  1767.  Once  adopted,  however,  theprinciple  was 
retained,  and,  in  succession,  applied  to  Iowa,  Ore- 
gon, and  Minnesota.  The  non-participation  of 
the  people  in  a  government  of  the  first  grade  arose 
from  a  presupposed  inability  on  their  part;  and  it 
seemed  at  least  not  improper,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Congress  should  watch  over  their  in- 
terests with  guardian  care.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  case  in  a  government  of  the  second  grade;  and 
the  interference  of  Congress  was,  therefore,  a  vio- 
lation of  right.  In  point  of  practice,  Congress  has 
used  the  power  sparingly.  I  find  only  one  case  in 
the  Territory  of  the  Northwest,  in  1792;  one  in 
Michigan,  in  1807;  and  some  few  in  Florida,  along 
in  the  years  from  1823  to  1826;  but  these  were  all 
under  governments  of  the  first  grade.  Under  gov- 
ernments of  the  second  grade,  I  know  of  but  a 
single  instance.  Thus,  the  practice  has  softened 
down  the  principle,  though  the  principle  remains; 
but  up"  to  1836,  the  right  to  control,  in  local  matters, 
the  will  of  the  people  in  the  territories,  was  never 
claimed  by  Congress.  Congress  has  passed  more 
than  one  hundred  acts  in  relation  to  the  territories, 
yet  they  are  almost  entirely  upon  the  same  subjects, 
f  know  of  but  two  exceptions,  prior  to  the  date  of 
which  I  speak;  one  related  to  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans, and  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or 
from  any  place  within  them,  if  imported  into  the 
United  States  susequent  to  the  year  1798;  and  the 
other  related  to  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  and 
prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  from  without 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Slaves,  however, 
were  held  in  Orleans  and  Mississippi  then,  and 
slavery  has  never  been  interdicted  there  by  any 
authority  before,  nor  since.  But  these  provisions 
were  enacted  before  there  was  a  genera!  assembly 
in  either  of  these  places,  and  besides  were  sup- 
posed to  be  legitimately  within  the  power  of  regu- 
lating commerce,  and  therefore  within  the  war- 
rant of  the  Constitution.' 

The  contemporary  understanding  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  ordinance  was  obligatory  on  the  peo- 
ple, is  partly  shown  by  a  single  fact.  It  is  not 
conclusive,  but  it  shows  some  of  the  impressions 
of  the  day.  I  allude  to  ihe  petition  presented  by 
certain  citizens  of  Virginia,  to  the  Territorial  Le- 
gislature of  the  Northwest,  asking  permission  to 
settle  in  the  territory  with  their  slaves.  The  ordi- 
nance had  just  been  passed.  The  petitioners  were 
familiar  with  it,  and  must  have  been  impressed 
with  the  popular  understanding  of  its  power.  The 
permission  was  refused;  but  that  might  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  from  policy.  But  the 
request  is  evidence  that  the  petitioners  at  least  did 
not  understand  the  ordinance  as  paramount  to  the 
people's  sovereign  will.  A  similar  case,  I  under- 
stand, occurred  in  Indiana.  As  a  guaranty,  the 
ordinance  could  not  prevent  the  people  from  regu- 
lating their  own  affairs;  and  their  right  to  make 
their  own  laws  was  recognized  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Congressional  acts. 

But  admitting,  for  the  argument,  that  the  ordi- 
nance was,  to  some  extent,  an  act  of  power  over 
the  people — it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other 


hand,  that  it  was  one  which  necessity  required. 
Scattered  over  that  vast  region,  their  thin  num- 
bers could  not  support  a  government,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  Congressional  aid  was  a  kind- 
ness. But  a  gift  is  not  evidence  of  a  right  on  either 
side.  The  calls  of  humanity  may  require  me  to 
enter  my  neighbor's  house,  but  a  thousand  chari- 
table visits  gives  me  no  legal  right  to  cross  his 
threshold  in  opposition  to  his  will.  Benevolence 
or  necessity  may  justify  Congressional  interfer- 
ence, but  its  extent  must  be  measured  hy  their 
"limits.  The  creation  of  a  State  government,  of 
necessity  sets  aside  the  Congressional  local  laws, 
and,  as  that  can  be  created  at  their  own  instance, 
these  la^/vs  at  last  depend  for  their  validity  upon 
the  people's  implied  assent. 

If  we  look  to  the  practice  in  relation  to  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  alone,  we  find  that  it  has  been  ap- 
plied „to  the  territories  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Oregon,  and  Min- 
nesota— eight  in  all.  It  was  -specially  excepted 
in  regard  to  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Orleans,  Mis- 
souri, Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Florida — seven. 
The  precedents  then  stand  eight  for,  and  seven 
against;  and  in  point  of  authority,  amount  to 
nothing.  They  amount  to  nothing  as  a  matter  of 
authority,  because,  as  a  question  of  power,  it 
seems  to  have  been  settled  or  exercised  in  every 
case  but  as  an  echo  of  the  will  of  the  people  in  the 
territory,  and  therefore  they  afford  no  evidence  of 
the  power  to  act  in  opposition  to  that  will — in 
other  words,  they  are  not  evidence  of  any  power 
in  the  case.  Considered  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  precedents  show  that  Congress  has  held  an 
even  hand — equalizing  its  prohibitions  and  con- 
sents. It  is  true  that  North  Carolina,  in  her'ces- 
sion,  stipulated  for  Tennessee,  and  that  Georgia 
stipulated  for  Alabama  and  Mississippi-*  but  it  is 
well  known  that  the  right  of  Georgia  to  the  latter 
was  but  of  light  esteem,  and  that  that  territory 
was  established  before  her  cession.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  five  north- 
western States  were  all  embraced  in  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  though,  it  is  also  true,  that  it  was  spe- 
cially recognized  in  its  application  to  each  of  the 
territories  within  the  original  bounds. 

Louisiana  contained  slaves,  but  there  were 
none,  or  rather  there  were  no  more,  in  the  territo- 
ries which  now  compose  the  States  of  Arkansas 
and  Missouri,  than  there  were  within  the  limits 
ceded  by  Virginia;  and  it  will  not  be  .denied,  that 
the  power  of  Congress  over  those  territories  was 
quite  as  unlimited  as  it  was  over  the  Territory  of 
the  Northwest. 

Conceding,  then,  all  that  can  be  asked,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  in  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota,  was  the  result  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, of  an  agreement — an  agreement  inde- 
pendent of,  and  behind ,  the  question  of  power;  and 
if  we  except  these  territories,  the  cases  are  exactly 
equal,  in  point  of  number,  where  Congress  has  and 
has  not  applied  the  interdict  to  slavery.  What- 
ever might  otherwise  have  been  the  result,  Oregon  • 
had,  by  an  act  of  her  own  people,  forbidden  sla- 
very within  her  limits,  and  Congress  could  safely 
declare  in  affirmation  of  what  had  been  already 
done.  So  far  as  practice  goes,  then,  the  general 
facts  stand  thus:  For  nearly  half  a  century,  ending 
in  1836,  Congress  uniformly  and  practically  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  people,  through  their  terri- 
torial legislatures,  to  pass  their  own  laws,  uncon- 
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•trolled  by  Congressional  action:  but,  since  that  pe- 
riod, that  body  has  assumed  the  power  to  control 
them. 

Sof.iras  the  slavery  clause  is  concerned,  though 
Congress  has  acted,  its  action  has  been  both 
against  and  for  it;  as  a  matter  of  practice,  its  action 
stands  both  ways — as  often  one  side  as  the  other; 
but  in  every  case  it  appears  to  have  been  in  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  the  people  upon  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  act.  These  facts  furnish  but  one 
conclusion.  If  we  are  governed  by  the  practise  of 
the  past,  the  people  of  the  territories  will  settle 
this  question  for  themselves;  and  however  we  may 
be  furnished  with  the  indications  of  their  wish,  we 
shall  hereafter, as  heretofore, go. through  the  useless 
form  ofenaclinir  what  they  shall  already  have  willed. 

Kentucky,  Vermont,  and  Tennessee,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  without  any  other  legisla- 
tion than  simple  acts  of  Congress  to  that  effect; 
but  in  1802  it  was  discovered  to  be  necessary  for 
Congress  ••  to  enable"  the  people  of  a  territory  to 
form  a  constitution,  &c;  and  accordingly,  Con- 
gress pasBcd  an  act,  which  it  styled  to  be  An  actio 
enable  the  people  of  Ohio  to  adopt  a  form  of  State 
Government,  &c.,  and  in  it  specially  "authorized" 
them.  This  precedent  fell  into  practice,  and  con- 
tinued, with  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Maine, 
from  that  time  down  to  the  admission  of  Missouri. 
But  the  people  of  Arkansas,  Michigan,  and  Iowa, 
thought  that  they  possessed  sufficient  authority  in 
themselves;  and  accordingly  set  about  and  finished 
the  work  without  asking  Congress  to  assist.  They 
were  subsequently  admitted  like  other  States,  and 
I  apprehend  that  their  power  or  right  to  act  as 
they  did,  was  as  good,  and  no  better,  than  it  would 
have  been  if  they  had  reversed  or  set  aside  the 
olavery,  or  anti-slavery,  or  any  other  clause  in  the 
act  of  Congress,  providing  them  with  territorial 
governments.  But  do  not  these  facts  form  a  beau- 
tiful commentary  upon  the  value  of  any  practice 
'antler  our  Government? 

If  the  people  of  a  territory  have  the  right  to 
form  a  constitution  and  adopt  a  State  government, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  is  it  not  absurd 
tolalk  of  the  power  or  right  of  Congress  to  make 
the  local  laws?  If  the  people  have  the  power  to 
form  a  State  government  at  their  own  instance, 
the  fact  is  conclusive  of  their  right* to'  set  aside 
all  Congressional  enactments  in  relation  to  local 
matters  arncng  themselves.  It.  proves  that  the 
power  of  legislation  is  native  and  inherent  in 
the  people,  and  that  without  their  assent  the 
acts  of  Congress  must  have  been  without  ob- 
ligation or  effect.  Our  history  shows  that  the 
people  o'*  a  territory  have  the  right  to  form  a 
constitution  and  adopt  a  State  government,  without 
the  intervention  of  Congress.  If,  then,  after  the 
perfect  organization  of  such  a  government — a 
government  which  should  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
compatible  with  the  rights  of  other  States — Con- 
gress should  refuse  to  admit  the  State  into  the 
Confederacy,  would  Congress,  in  that  event,  pos- 
sess the  right  to  govern  it  by  local  laws  until  it 
pleased  to  admit  the  State,  as  one  of  the  Federal 
Union?  Questions  of  boundary  affrct  the  rights 
■of  parties  outside  of  the  State,  and  might  be  a 
justifiable  objection  on  the  part,  of  Congress;  but  I 
omit  questions  of  the  sort  in  the  case  I  pat.  The 
answer  exhibits  the  real  power  of  Congress  over 
the  people  in  the  territories. 


But  the  power  of  Congress  ovtr  the  territories 
is  claimed  for  another  reason.  It  is  admitted  by 
some,  that  the  Constitution  is  silent  in  relation  to 
it;  but  they  contend  that  the  power  necessarily 
follows  upon  the  right  of  the  Union  to  acquire 
them.  The  Supreme  Court,  1  Peters,  542,  says, 
that  the  power  to  acquire  territory  resulted  from 
the  power  of  making  treaties.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
however,  doubted  the  reasoning.  But  we  are  cited 
to  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  show  that  the  exercise  of  the 
power  has  been  sustained.  That  the  Supreme  Ju- 
diciary has  recognized  these  acts,  I  of  course 
admit,*  and  I  admit  abo  the  patriotism  and  the 
learning  of  the  gentlemen  on  that  bench;  but 
still,  as  other  men,  they  are  subject  to  the  preju- 
dices of  their  station,  and  in  the  language  of 
Hallam,  "  too  ready  to  adopt  any  principle  which 
their  usually  received  authorities  may  sanction." 
The  page  of  history  shows  many  an  instance 
where  the  judiciary  has  sustained  a  right  against 
the  arm  of  power;  but  I  have  yet  to  read  the  first 
in  which  it  recognized  a  right  in  opposition  to  the 
precedents  in  the  books.  It  will  not  tear  down 
the  props  of  its  own  power;  it  will  defend  liberty 
where  it  exists;  but  the  Judiciary  will  never  intro- 
duce it. 

The  feudal  law  granted  to  the  feudatory  the 
right  of  local  legislation;  but  the  policy  of  the 
sovereign  gradually  crushed  these  private  rights, 
and  annexed  the  power  to  the  crown.  This 
changed  that  law,  and  established  the  fiction  that 
every  civil  and  personal  right  is  held  by  the  sover- 
eign grant.  In  England,  the  spirit  of  liberty  mod- 
ified the  doctrine,  and  claimed  for  the  Parliament 
certain  rights,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  compel  the 
King  to  exercise  particular  powers  through  and 
with  that  body.  But  with  this  modification  the 
doctrine  is  the  law  of  England  in  relation  to  the 
colonies  at  this  day.  In  the  language  of  6 
George  III.,  c.  12,  "  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Par- 
'  liament  of  Great  Britain  have  full  power  and 
'  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient 
•  validity  to  bind  the  colonies,  subjects  of  Great 
'  Britain,  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  Do  you  re- 
member the  declaration  ?  It  led  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

The  different  kinds  of  government  established 
by  Great  Britain,  in  her  colonies,  all  agree  in  look- 
ing to  the  crown  as  the  foundation  of  their  power* 
and  the  colonial  laws  rest  their  authority  upon 
it.  The  Imperial  Parliament  has  the  right  to  alter 
them,  but  the  King  must  grant  the  authority  to  the 
colonies  to  enact  them.  Under  the  English  law, 
all  the  forms  of  colonial  government  assume  that 
the  people  have  no  natural  rights,  but  that  the 
crown,  being  possessed  of  all  authority,  can  grant 
them  such  privileges  as  its  benevolence  may  sug- 
gest. The  principle  is  as  old  as  the  law  of  force, 
and  has  been  applied  in  every  age  wherever  it  has 
ruled.  It  was  this  that  created  the  proconsular 
governments  of  Rome.  In  the  early  ages  of  that 
Empire,  she  incorporated  her  conquests  with  her- 
self, and  admitted  the  conquered  people  to  all  the 
Roman  rights;  but  as  her  boundaries  were  extend- 
ed, she  diminished  the  privileges  of  her  provinces — 
she  established  liberty  in  the  centre,  but  tyranny 
in  the  extremities.  The  legitimate  consequences 
followed.  The  strength  of  the  provinces  added 
nothing  to  the  power  of  the  Republic,  but  on  the 
contrary  enfeebled  it.    They  regarded  the  loss  of 


liberty  at  Rome  as  the  epoch  of  the  establishment 
of  their  own. 

The  pages  of  history  are  uniform  In  regard  to 
two  facts.  Every  nation  has  treated  their  con- 
quered provinces  as  though  their  people  had  been 
divested  of  every  right,  and  every  people  who 
have  thus  been  treated,  have  felt  that  their  native 
rights  were  superior  to  the  laws  imposed  upon 
them.  The  same  principles  have  been  applied  to 
colonies,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  never  has 
been  a  colony,  from  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians 
down,  in  which  the  people  have  not  felt  aggrieved; 
and  so  it  must  ever  be  wherever  a  Government  is 
based  upon  the  unjust  notion,  that  the  people  have 
no  rights  apart  from  those  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  ruling  power. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  like 
the  courts  of  the  different  States,  is  not  fond  of 
coming  into  conflict  with  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  found  Congress  apparently  exercising 
a  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  territories,  and  it 
looked  for  reasons  to  sustain  it.  In  the  search, 
the  authorities  which  they  usually  received  on 
other  subjects,  were  consulted,  and  the  law  books 
of  England  became  their  guide.  "The  jurisdic- 
'  tion  of  the  United  States  over  the  territory  in 

*  question,  is  as  supreme  as  that  of  Congress  over 
1  what  the  nation  has  acquired  by  cession  from 
'  the  States,  or  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  com- 
'  billing  the  rights  of  the  States  and  General  Govem- 
'ment,"  said  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
the  Cherokee  nation  against  the  State  of  Georgia, 
5  Peters,  46;  and  they  had  laid  down  the  same 
doctrine  before,  in  the  case  of  the  American  In- 
surance Company  against  Canter.  This  covers 
the  whole  ground;  and  with  the  exception  that  the 
government  must  be  republican,  it  would  invest 
Congress  with  the  colonial  power  of  both  the 
British  Parliament  and  Crown. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  Commentaries,  tells  us, 
"  that  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  ter- 
!  ritory,  is  clearly  exclusive  and  universal,  and 
'  their  legislation  is  subject  to  no  control,  but  is 

I  absolute  and  unlimited,  unless  so  far  as  is  effected 

*  by  stipulations  in  the  cessions,  or  the  ordinance 
'  of  1787."  This  is  precisely  the  English  law,  and 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorities  which  led  to 
his  conclusions,  and  yet  the  doctrine  is  advanced 
in  relation  to  a  power  drawn  from  a  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  which,  in  the  case  I  have  quoted, 
is  expressly  acknowledged  to  relate  "  to  lands" 
alone,  but  which  the  court  admits  "  must  be  con- 

*  sidered  the  foundation  upon  which  the  territorial 

II  governments  rest."  What  a  frank  admission, 
that  they  can  find  no  other  spot  on  which  to  place 
it !  and  what  broad  conclusions  from  such  nar- 
row grounds  ?  In  the  same  case,  the  court  admits 
that  the  clause  was  inserted  "  to  enable  the  Gov- 
'  ernment  to  redeem- the  pledge  given  by  the  old, 
'  in  relation  to  the  formation  and  powers  of  the 

*  new,  States. "  What  pledge  ?  Why  the  resolu- 
tion of  1780,  "  to  cause  them  to  be  settled  and 
'  formed  into  new  States,  with  a  republican  form 

*  of  government,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
'  of  the  old  States."  But  was  it  necessary  to  this, 
that  a  legislative  power  should  be  exercised  by 
Congress,  "  subject  to  no  control,  except  so  far  as 
'  is  effected  by  stipulations  in  the  cessions  or  the 
'  ordinance  of  1787."  If  it  was,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion has  so  far  violate-d  its  own  provisions  as  to  give 
it,  then  is  Justice  Story  right,  end  the  power  of 


Congress  "is  absolute  and  unlimited;"  or, as  Judge 
McLane  has  phrased  it,  if  the  doctrine  be  truet 
"  it  may  establish  a  despotism,"  to  carry  out  that 
pledge. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  however,  does  not  see 
the  way  quite  so  clearly.  In  the  case  of  the  Amer- 
ican Insurance  Company  et  al.  vs.  Canter,  he 
says,  "Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  a  territory 
'  belonging  to  the  United  States,  which  has  not,  by 
'  becoming  a  State,  acquired  the]  means  (not  the 
'right)  of  self-government,  may  result  necessarily 
'from  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
'  of  any  particular  State,  and  is  within  the  power 
'  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  right 
'  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
'right  to  acquire  territory;  whichever  may  be  the 
'source  whence  the  power  is  derived,  the  posses- 
5  sion  of  it.is  unquestionable."  The  doubt  and  un- 
certainty of  the  Court  is  here  obvious  at  every 
step.  The  right  of  the  people  to  self-go  vernai&nt, 
he  assumes  as  a  matter  of  course;  though  the 
Judge  seems  to  think  that  it  is  only  by  a  State  gov- 
ernment that  they  can  acquire  the  means  to  exer- 
cise it.  But,  however  that  may  be,  he  concedes 
that  power  so  far  as  they  do  possess  the  means;, 
and  if  his  "■perhaps"  is  true,  it  is  necessity  alone 
which  justifies  the  intervention  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment; and  as  a  consequence,  its  extent  rriugt 
be  measured  by  it— in  other  words, it  has  no  right, 
but  necessity  may  justify  its  interference.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  "the  inevitable  consequence  or 
the  right  to  acquire  territory,"  it  follows  that,  aa 
it  can  only  acquire  the  territery  for  national  pur- 
poses, so  must  it  govern  it  for  the  same  object; 
and  as  its  powers  for  that  object  are  specifically 
defined,  so  can  it  only  use  such  as  the  Constitu- 
tion has  conferred;  but  as  the  Constitution  confers 
no  power  of  local  legislation  except  as  named,  so 
Congress  can  exercise  no  power  of  the  kind,  bat 
must  govern  it  as  it  governs  the  other  portions  of 
the  Union — that  is,  by  general  and  national  law. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Constitution  docs  not 
extend  to  the  territories;  but  we  must  remember 
that  Congress  derives  all  its  powers  from  the  or- 
ganic law;  and  if  that  law  does  not  extend  to  the 
territories,  the  body  which  derives  its  functions 
from  it  cannpt  exercise  them  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  its  obligation.  The  allegiance  of  the  colony 
is  to  the  organic  law  of  the  country  to  which  ii 
belongs ;  and  allegiance  without  the  reciprocal 
obligations  and  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign,  is  a. 
simple  absurdity.  The  one  cannot  exist  withou'v 
the  other.  If  the  territory  owes  allegiance  to 
the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  from  necessity 
covers  and  protects  it. 

If  the  power  were  derived  from  either  of  the- 
sources  named,  it  would  be  limited  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  calls  of  necessity,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  Judge 
felt  it  too  unsafe  to  venture  himself  on  either.  The- 
Supreme  Court  had  held,  that  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  in  relation  to  territories,  related  to 
them  merely  as  lands;  and  he  felt  the  absurdity  of 
wringing  out  of  it  a  contradictory  meaning.  Con- 
gress had  exercised  what  appeared  to  be  a  power, 
and  he  was  disposed  to  sustain  its  aetion;  but 
where  to  find  the  authority,  was  an  embarrassing 
question.  It  seemed  that  little  had  been  said  in- 
opposition  to  the  right,  and  it  was  easy  to  assume, 
that  the  possession  of  it  was  unquestioned;  but  the 
source  from  which  the  power  was  derived,  was- 
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beyond  his  sight.  The  English  authorities  were  to 
the  point,  but  their  doctrines  sprung  from  a  theory 
of  government  precisely  opposed  to  ours.  Ac- 
eoraing  to  the  English  law,  the  king  being  the 
fountain  of  all  political  power,  the  people  in  the 
colonies  can  have  no  rights  until  the  Crown  shall 
grant  them;  but  in  our  country,  the  Government 
has  no  power  but  what  the  people  gives  it.  And 
even  there,  what  if  an  English  lawyer  should  in- 
quire into  the  acta  of  John  in  Ireland,  or  into  the 
prerogatives  the  Edwards  had  inGascony  or  Gui- 
enne,  to  ascertain  the  precedents  of  the  past?  "God 

*  forbid,  (says  Hallam,)  that  our  right  to  a  just  and 
1  free  Government  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  anti- 
'quarics."  And  surely  the  free  citizens  of  our  ter- 
ritories may  pray  with  equal  fervor,  that  their 
rights  shall  not  be  determined  by  the  doctrines  of 
a  kingly  rule.  Chancellor  Kent  has  seen  the  ab- 
surdity not  only  of  the  action  of  Congress,  but  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  telis  us  in  his  Commentaries,  "  that  upon  the 
'doctrine  taught  by  Congress,  and  even  by  thejudi- 
J  cial  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  colonists 
™  would  be  in  a  state  of  tiie  most  complete  subordi 
'  nation,  and  as  dependent  upon  the  will  of  Congress, 

*  as  the  people  of  this  count? y  would  have  been 
'  upon  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  iP 

*  they  could  have  sustained  their  claim  to  bind  us  in 

*  all  cases  whatsoever.     Such  a  state  of  absolute 

*  sovereignty  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  absolute  de- 
'  pendence  upon  the  other,  is  not  congenial  with  the 

*  free  and  independent  spirit  of  our  native  institu- 
'  (ions;  and  the  establishment  of  distant  territorial 
'  governments  ruled  according  to  will  and  pleasure, 
'  would  have  a  very  natural  tendency,  as  all  pro- 

*  consular  governments  have  had,  to  abuse  and  op- 
'  pression." 

Bat  perhaps  no  better  evidence  can  be  given  of 
the  utter  absurdity  of  Judge  Story's  construction 
of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  than  is  given  by 
the  Judge  himself.      He  tells  us  that,  "  notwith- 

*  standing  the  generality  of  the  opinion,  that  Con- 
'  gress  has  no  power  to  erect  corporations,  and  that 

*  the  very  power  was  refused,  we  see  that  the  power 
'  is  incident  to  that  of  regulating  the  territories  of 

*  the  United  States." 

Most  men  would  reason  exactly  the  other  way; 
but  according  to  the  Judge,  we  have  not  only  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  territories,  but  the  gen- 
eral power  to  establish  incorporations  of  every 
kind,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Congress.  A 
similar  train  of  reasoning  might  find,  in  the  same 
clause,  authority  enough  to  enable  Congress  to 
carry  on  the  General  Government,  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  provision;  indeed,  could  he  not  have 
proved  that  it  was  an  entire  Constitution  of  itself? 
So  wild  are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  by 
the  first  departure  from  the  plain  and  simple  mean- 
ing of  our  organic  law ! 

Well  might  Gouverneur  Morris  say; 

"What  can  a  history  of  tile  Constitution  avail  toward  inter- 
preting it^  provisions?  This  must  be  done  hy  comparing 
the  plain  import  ot"  the  words,  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
instrument.  That  instrument  was  written  by  the  fingers 
which  wrote  this  loiter.  Having  rejected  redundant  and 
equivocal  terms,  I  believe  it  to  be  as  clear  as  our  language 
would  permit  *******  But  after  all,  what 
docs  it  signify  that  men  should  have  a  written  constitution. 
containing  unequivocal  provisions  and  limitations?  The 
legislative  lion  will  not  be  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  logi- 
cal net.  The  legislature  will  always  make  the  power  which 
it  wishes  to  exercise." 

How  true?    And   now  we  see  an  attempt  to 


derive  from  a  plain  and  simple  clause  in  relation  to 
the  public  lands,  an  absolute  and  unlimited  power 
in  Congress,  to  legislate  for  the  free  people  in  the 
territories. 

But  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  notwith- 
standing the  Supreme  Court  has  recognised  the 
power,  it  has  never  yet  decided  upon  its  exercise, 
as  a  question  of  right.  It  has  presumed  the  right, 
but  it  has  specially  waved  all  inquiry  into  the  fact;, 
and  so  it  expressly  states.  It  declares  that  in  such 
matters,  it  is  its  duty  to  conform  its  decisions  to 
the  "  legislative  will." 

In  Foster  &  Elam  is.  Nelson,  2  Peters,  the 
court  says  : 

"Its  dutycomrnmoalyis,  to  decide  upon  individual  right-', 
accsrrfing  to  those  principles  which  the  political  department 
of  the  nation  have  established."  *  *  *  « It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  court,  to  conform  itsdecisions  to  the  will  of  the 
Legislature,  if  that  will  has  been  cleanly  expressed." 

Again:  in  the  case  of  United  States  vs.  Arre- 
dondo  and  others,  G  Peters,  the  court  says: 

"  This  court  did  not  deem  the  settlement  of  boundaries 
a  judicial,  bat  a  political  question — that  it  was  not  its  duty 
.  Imt  to  follow  the  action  of  the  other  departments  of 
the  Government,"  &c. — 

and  quotes  the  case  I  have  just  referred  to.  The 
same  principle  is  again  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
Luther  against  Borden — the  celebrated  Dorr  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  rs.  the  Statu 
of  Georgia,  Judge  Baldwin  declares:  "  I  have 
'  followed  the  rule  laid  down  in  Foster  and  Elan* 
'  vs.  Nelson."  "  If  the  course  of  the  nation  haa 
'  been  a  plain  one,  its  courts  would  hesitate  to  prc- 
'  nounce  it  erroneous."  And  no  avowal  could  be 
plainer,  that  in  regard  to  all  political  subjects,  the 
court  merely  follows  the  will  of  the  legislature: 
then  how  absurd  to  say,  that  the  Judiciary' has 
sustained  it !  It  avows  that  it  will  sustain  any  po- 
litical action  that  Congress  may  choose  to  take; 
but  will  it  be  pretended,  that  by  this  it  gives  the 
sanction  of  its  official  opinions  to  every  political 
act?  There  stands  the  fact;  the  court  has  never 
expressed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  power  itself.  When  it  shall  have 
formally  and  directly  pronounced  upon  it,  it  will 
then  be  time  to  quote  the  action  and  opinions  of 
the  court;  but  until  then,  it  will  hardly  do  to  quote 
the  Judiciary  as  an  indorser  of  the  propriety  of 
the  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  power  claimed. 

By  the  laws  of  England,  if  an  uninhabited 
country  he  planted  by  English  subjects,  all  the 
essential  English  laws  are  immediately  there  in 
force.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  fundamental  to  a 
democratic  government ;  in  effect,  says  Montes- 
quieu, it  is  as  important  to  regulate  how,  by 
whom,  to  who,  on  what,  the  suffrages  arc  to  be 
given  as  it  is  in  a  monarchy  to  know  who  is  the 
monarch,  and  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  govern. 
Under  our  Government,  *he  right  of  each  commu- 
nity to  make  its  own  laws,  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
our  institutions;  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that, 
even  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
law,  the  citizen's  rights  must  travel  with  him 
throughout  the  extent  of  our  domain.  Such  was 
the  Roman  law;  Gavius  was  in  Sicily  when  Verres 
scourged  him,  but  he  was  a  Roman  citizen,  though 
only  by  isopolity,  and  the  Roman  law  avenged 
him.  The  citizen's  rights  go  with  an  American 
ship  throughout  the  globe;  but  I  am  told  that, 
though  I  have  certain  native  and  inherent  rights, 
if  I  step  my  foot  on  territorial  soil,  these  rights 
will  vanish,   and   I  shall   become  subject  to  the 
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unlimited  and  absolute  will  and  power  of  Congress. 
What  a  doctrine  for  an    American  creed  ! 

In  acquiring  the  Territories  of  California  and 
New  Mexico,  the  Federal  Government  unques- 
tionably acquired  the  right  to  govern  them;  but 
how  ?  Can  the  acquisition  of  territory  confer  upon 
government  a  power  unknown  to  it  before?  Can 
it,  or  does  it,  create  and  invest  the  General  Gov- 
ernment with  a  new  power — one  not  given  by  the 
Constitution?  If  so,  what  are  its  limitations? 
where  are  its  restrictions?  Or  is  it  a  power  with- 
out limit?  If  it  can  legislate  upon  this  subject, 
what  is  there  to  hinder  it  from  legislating  upon 
any  ether?  If  it  can  legislate  in  one  way,  why 
not  in  another?  If  it  can  establish  one  form  of 
territorial  government,  what  is  there  to  prevent  it 
from  establishing  any  other?  If,  however,  it  is 
limited  and  restricted  by  the  spirit  of  our  Consti- 
tution, must  it  not  be  limited  by  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution  itself?  But  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  creature  of  the  people  and  the  States,  and  is 
but  the  trustee  of  delegated  power.  It  can  neither 
create  nor  acquire  new  power  bv  its  own  work- 
ings. Nor  can  it  possess  or  hold  any  power  but 
what  its  makers  gave  it;  and  all  they  did  give  it, 
the  Constitution  itself  sets  forth.  The  power  to 
govern  territories,  like  all  its  other  powers,  is  given 
and  limited  by  that  instrument;  and  if  Congress 
cannot  get  the  power  from  it,  it  never  can  ac- 
quire it. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  the  assertion,  that  the 
right  to  govern  territories  is  consequent  upon  the 
right  to  acquire  them?  Can  Congress  govern 
them  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution — incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions — incompatible  with  the  native  and 
inherent  rights,  not  only  of  our  own  citizens,  but 
according  to  the  principles  of  our  Government — 
incompatible  with  the  native  rights  of  all  men  ? 
Vague  and  indefinite  ideas  only  blind  the  mind, 
and  veil  tha  folly  of  its  conclusions;  but  error, 
touched  by  the.  spear  of  truth,  will  siart  up  and 
betray  its  proper  form.  Our  Government  is  but 
the  organ  of  the  popular  Will — the  organ  of  the 
popular  will  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by 
the  organic  law.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, our  fathers  asserted,  that  all  governments 
derive  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  and  if  the  principle  be  true,  it  is  just  as 
true  in  California,  as  it  was  in  the  old  thirteen 
colonies.  They  charged  it  as  a  grievous  wrong, 
that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  interfered 
with  the  colonial  local  legislation,  and  yet  we,  their 
descendants,  propose  to  interfere  in  the  same  way 
in  relation  to  our  territories.  Congress  passed  a 
law,  to  enable  the  people  of  Alabama  to  form  a 
constitution,  and  to  become  a  State;  and  the  pre- 
sumption would  seem  to  follow,  that  the  people 
of  that  State  owe  their  present  rights  to  that  be- 
nevolent act;  but  who  believes  it?  I  choose  to 
place  my  rights,  as  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  on  loftier 
grounds  than  Congressional  shifts.  I  trace  them  to 
a  higher  source.  If  all  men  are  endowed  with 
equal  rights,  no  man,  or  community  of  men,  have 
any  other  right  to  rule  and  govern  others,  than  the 
right  of  force,  if  they  rule  and  govern  them  in  op- 
position to  their  will.  The  Federal  Government 
was  created  for  general  and  national  objects;  but 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  acting  through  and 
in  their  state  and  local  organizations,  is  the  only 
power  which  can  establish  for  each  its  own  pecu- 


liar laws.  On  this  distinction  hangs  the  nation's 
safety.  The  different  States  could  never  agree  in 
relation  to  their  local  laws,  but  the  continent  itself 
would  find  its  interests  under  our  Governmant  as  a 
nation.  Preserving  unimpaired  the  sovereignty  of 
each  community,  the  Confederacy  may  swell  its 
numbers,  and  extend  its  bounds;  but  if  you  violate 
tnat,  the  foundation  of  your  national  power  is 
gone.  In  assuming  the  power  to  control  the  local 
legislation  of  the  territories,  you  insert  the  feather 
end  of  the  wedge,  which  driven  home,  will  rive 
your  Union  in  twain.  Your  practice  over  the  ter- 
ritories will  prepare  you  for  claims  over  the  States; 
and  there  is  no  safety,  except  in  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  the  people's  sovereign  will,  each  organ- 
ization moving  and  acting  within  its  own  legiti- 
mate sphere.  These  are  the  principles  to  which  I 
cling.  They  are  «'  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  my  path,"  and  wherever  they  may  lead 
me,  I  shall  go;  in  the  language  of  Judge  Bald- 
win, "  nothing  fearing  that  I  can  discover  some 
sound  and  safe  maxims  of  rfmci-ican  policy  and 
jurisprudence,  which  will  always  afford  me  light 
enough  to  decide."  \ 

We  assert  that  all  just  power  is  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  the  people  have 
the  right  to  alter  or  abolish  their  government; 
that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal;  that  there 
are  certain  natural  and  inalienable  rights;  and  yet 
declare  that  the  people  in  our  territory,  composed, 
too,  as  they  may  be,  principally  of  our  own  native 
born  citizens,  have  no  rights  whatever,  but  such  as 
the  benevolence  of  Congress  may  confer !  Our  in- 
stitutions are  based  upon  the" doctrines,  that  in  a 
political  sense,  the  people  are  the  fountain  of  all 
power  and  the  source  of  all  authority — that  they 
have  instituted  governments  for  their  own  ends— 
that  they  have  a  right  to  establish  and  modify  their 
government?  at  will— and  that  within  the  bounds 
of  each  community,  as  such,  they  are  sovereign 
and  independent.  They  created  the  Genera!  Gov- 
ernment, and  conferred  specific  powers  on  it. 
These  powers  are  national  in  their  character,  and 
by  compact  made  supreme;  but.  they  are  not  innate, 
nor  is  the  Government  sovereign  in  itself,  because 
the  only  sovereignty  is  in  the  people.  As  in  a 
state  of  nature  no  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
rights  of  one  man  should  be  superior  to  another, 
we  conclude  that  the  rights  of  all  are  equal.  Gov- 
ernment, then,  must  find  its  power  in  their  consent. 
The  aggregation  of  individuals  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, establishes  but  a  unity  as  in  relation  to  a 
similar  unity  formed  by  others;  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  earth  stand  toward  each  other  like 
individuals  in  a  state  of  nature — the  right  of  each 
perfect  and  independent.  Without  organization, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  must  necessarily  be 
silent;  but  it  nevertheless  exists,  and  all  authority 
not  emanating  from  it,  has  but  the  right  which  suf- 
ferance gives.  The  inherent  and  natural  rights  of 
men  are  the  same,  whether  in  a  territory,  a  mon- 
archy, or  an  organized  republican  state — the 
same  in  New  Mexico  as  in  New  York;  and  the 
wrong  of  interference  is  the  same  in  either  place, 
because  the  compact  is  the  only  authority  in  both. 
In  a  territory,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Judge  Mar- 
shall, the  people  may  not  have  "  the  means  of  self- 
government/'  and  the  aid  of  ..Congress  may  be 
right;  but  it  is  right  only  to  the  extent  (hat  the 
"means"  are  wanting,  and  the  people  themselves 
consent. 
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The  fact  has  been  quoted,  lhat  the  territorial  | 
judges  have  enacted  laws;  and  it  has  been  exult-  | 
ingiy  asked,  how  Confess  could  delegate  this  I 
power  without  p  it  itself.     In  return,  I 

ask,  if  Congress  < lelegate  tie     lative  power  at 

all .'  I •  u t ,  to  let  this  pass,  their  is  the  other  ques- 
tion to  be  answered.  Did  not  those  laws  for  their 
obligations  rest  at  last  upon  the  people's  implied 
assent?  It'  they  were  binding  as  against  the  peo- 
ple, Congress  could  have  kept  them  in  force  at 
their  own  will;  and  yet  the  people  had  a  right  to 
m. ilce  themselves  u  fn-e  and  independent  State. 
The  abaWdity  is  complete.  Does  Congress  pos- 
sess the  right  independent  of*,  and  apart  from,  the 
people  of  the  territories,  not  only  to  make  their  lo- 
cal laws,  but  to  delegate  that  power  to  othe  9,  re- 
gardless of  their  will?  How  is  the  power  derived  ? 
What  power  on  earth  conferred  it?  What  prin- 
ciple :;ives  it  sanction  ?  The  law  of  force  is  not 
the  law  of  right.  These  contradictions  vex  the 
simplicity  of  our  Government.  Its  theory  recog- 
nizes the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  States,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union,  the  national  power  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  inherent  power 
of  each  community  to  regulate  their  own  affairs. 

It  is  absurd,  said  a  distinguished  man,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  of  the  territories  have  a  right 
to  control  the  character  oi' their  laws;  because,  said 
he,  "  the  first  half-dozen  squatters  would  become 
4  the  sovereigns,  with  full  dominion  and  sover- 
'  eignty  over  them,  and  the  conquered  people  of 
'  New  Mexico  and  California  would  become  the 
'  sovereigns,  vested  with  the  full  right  of  exclu- 
4  ding  even  their  conquerors." 

When  New  Mexico  and  California  were  ceded 
to  this  Union,  the  political  allegiance  of  their  peo- 
ple changed,  and  that  allegiance  is  now  due  to  our 
organic  law — the  Constitution  of  the  Republic. 
The  people  of  the  States  sre  sovereign;  but  they 
must  respect  that  Constitution,  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple of  California.  No  State  can  exclude  the  citi- 
zens of  another  State,  nor  can  the  people  of  a  ter- 
ritory do  so.  But  because  a  State  cannot  exclude 
them,  does  it  follow  that  its  people  are  not  sover- 
eign ?  If  not,  why  draw  a  different  conclusion  in 
relation  to  the  people  of  the  territories?  So  in- 
complete, in  my  judgment,  has  been  the  grasp 
which  eminent  men  have  taken  of  this  subject. 
But  neither  bold  pretension,  nor  muddy  meta- 
physics, can  lead  us  to  the  truth.  Reason  must 
guide  us  to  it,  and  impartiality  alone  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  search.  There  13  no  sovereignty  in 
governments.  The  sovereignty  is  in  the  constitu- 
ency; and  it  is  this  distinction  which  makes  the 
difference  between  the  English  law  and  ours,  and 
modifies  in  our  country  the  law  of  nations,  in  re- 
gard'to  colonies,  or  conquered  countries,  which  the 
publicists  have  laid  down.  Flowing  as  it  does 
from  their  native  and  inherent  rights,  one  people 
cannot  of  right  be  sovereign  over  another,  nor, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  can  any  government  be 
established  with  greater  powers  that  the  makers 
themselves  possess. 

The  rights  of  every  people  being  the  same,  if 
one  asserts  dominion  over  another,  it  assails  the 
foundation  of  its  own.  That  one  State  can  be 
dependent  on  another,  and  yet  sovereign,  is  ac- 
knowledged; and  it  is  obvious  that  the  rights  of 
each  member  of  a  confederacy  may  be  abridged 
by  the  common  welfare.    "The  interest  of  the 


whole  society  is  binding  upon  every  part  of  it." 
No  rule  short  of  this,  says  Paley,  "  will  provide 
'  for  the  stability  of  civil  government,  or  for  the 
'  peace  and  safely  of  social  life."  "  No  particu- 
'  lar  i.'  lorty,  province,  town,  or  district,  can  justly 
'  concert  measures  for  their  separate  interests, 
'  Which  shall  appear  at  the  same  time  to  diminish 
'the  sum  of  puolic  prosperity;"  and  with  this 
restriction  upon  their  natural  rights,  and  in  conso- 
nance with  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  I  can- 
not help  recognizing  as  a  natural  and  legitimate 
right,  the  privilege  of  the  people  in  the  territories 
to  make  their  own  laws,  whether  these  laws  relate 
to  slavery  or  not.     These,  then,  are  facts: 

1st.  The  provision  in  the  Constitution  in  rela- 
tion to  territory,  relates  to  the  old  Northwest  ter- 
ritory, and  relates  to  that  "  as  lands"  alone. 

2d.  History  shows  that  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution did  not  intend,  by  any  provision  of  that 
instrument,  to  confer  any  power  upon  Congress  in 
relation  to  territories,  but  such  as  might  be  needful 
to  carry  out  the  pledge  in  the  resolution  of  1780 — 
a  pledge  to  dispose  of  ii>e  lands  a-3  a  common  fund, 
and  to  cause  them  to  be  settled  und  formed  into 
republican  States. 

•  3d.  The  practice  of  the  Government  in  relation 
to  slavery  in  the  territories  has  been  varied  and 
conflicting;  but  so  far  aa  we  can  discover,  it  has 
always  been  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  slavery  has  never  been  interdicted 
in  opposition  to  their  will. 

4th.  For  nearly  half  a  century  Congress  recog- 
nized the  legislative  power  of  the  territories  as  ab- 
solutely vested  in  the  duly  elected  territorial  le- 
gislatures; but  since  1836,  it  has  assumed  to  pos- 
sess a  supervisory  power  over  it. 

5th.  The  judiciary  has  never  expressed  an  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  exercise 
power  over  the  subject;  and 

6th  and  last.  The  very  elemental  principles  and 
spirit  of  our  institutions  imperatively  demand  for 
each  community  the  right  to  frame  its  own  domes- 
tic laws. 

With  these  facts,  my  conclusions  follow — 

Slavery  I  hold  to  be  a  great  political  and  moral 
evil.  It  has  brought  upon  us  the  reproach  of  tha 
civilized  world;  but  its  doom  has  beer*  pronounced, 
and  neither  passion  nor  interest,  nor  both  com* 
bined,  can  avert  its  fate.  But  my  feelings  cannot 
blind  me  to  the  law.  The  extension  of  slavery 
will  be  prevented  by  other  means  than  Congres- 
sional prohibition.  The  law  of  Mexico  prohibited 
slavery  in  the  territories  we  acquired  from  her,  and 
that  law  is  in  force  there  yet.  The  origin  of  the 
law  is  to  us  a  matter  of  no  moment.  The  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  proper  authorities  of  Mex- 
ico, of  such  a  statute  being  in  force,  concludes  the 
case — no  judicial  court  in  Christendom  would  gi> 
behind  this  fact  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  its 
enactment.  But  the  "proviso"  is  a  shibboleth.  It 
is  made  the  test  of  men's  favor  toward  slavery, 
and  1  suppose  that  it  will  be  duly  honored,  white 
its  votaries  wait  until  its  bannered  chief,  like  the 
veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan,  shall  explain  it  all. 
What  matters  it  to  them  that  the  soil,  the  climate, 
the  productions,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
try, all  proTiftjit  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia ?  What  matters  it  that  the  object  can  be  ac- 
complished— the  end  gained— by  the  natural  com- 
ing of  events  ?    The  means,  the  particular  means, 
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alone  will  answer.  We  wonder  at  the  folly  of  the 
factions  of  the  Blue  and  Green  in  the  Hippodrome 
■ — we  marvel  at  the  senseless  madness  of  the  Guelph 
and  the  Ghibbeline;  but  the  pen  of  sober  history 
will  write,  with  equal  clearness,  of  the  folly  of  this 
thing;.  We  repeat — while  we  wonder  at  other 
people's  errors — the  people  of  New  Mexico,  as  the 
people  of  California,  have  the  right,  and  will  settle 
this  matter  as  I  desire;  and  were  this  all,  I  should 
be  content  to  leave  it  there;  but  the  safety  of  the 
Republic  is  above  all  other  law.  The  present  Ex- 
ecutive has  been  pledged  for  the  proviso  as  against 
it  in  the  South,  but  as  in  favor  of  it  in  the  North; 
and  my  constituents  believe  that  this  was  an 
atrocious  fraud;  they  think  that  its  exposure  is 
demanded  by  the  highest  interests  of  the  Republic; 
and  they  say  to  me,  that  though  Congress  may 
have  no  legal  power  to  make  such  a  provision  an 
effective  law,  yet 

"  Wrest  once  the  laic  to  our  authority 
To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong," 

tmd  bring  these  pledges  to  the  test;  not  to  give 
the  sanction  of  Congress  to  the  proviso — not  to 
sanction  it  by  my  vote,  but  as  the  means  to  ac- 
complish the  object  which  they  avow.  They 
think  that  he  should  be  impelled  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  action.  The  policy  might  protect  the 
Republic  hereafter;  and  if  so,  the  necessities  of  the 
State  would  only  vindicate  its  strength.  Let  the 
State  receive  no  detriment,  were  the  solemn  words 
which  annulled  the  laws  of  Rome.  They  found 
their  origin  in  the  exigencies  of  the  Republic, 
and  dashed  down  the  power  of  the  Tribunes. 
To  utter  them,  shows  the  evil  of  the  times;  but 
the  responsibility  should  be  to  those  who  caused 
it.  Should  we  cling  to  forms  when  they  make 
the  substance  perish?  or  maintain  a  lesser  to  the 
destruction  of  a  greater  right?  Without  the 
healthy  action  of  the  body,  limbs  and  all  must 


die.  The  Republic  must  be  pure.  We  lop  the 
bough  to  save  the  trunk.  If,  contrary  to  my  be- 
lief, the  provision  shall  receive  the  Presidential 
sanction,  our  southern  brethren  will  remember 
that  the  result  is  one  which  they  have  fairly 
earned.  To  them  is  the  honor  of  the  last  po- 
litical campaign.  We  have  tried  to  please  them, 
but  they  exact  too  much.  Self-immolation  is  too 
dear  a  price  to  pay  for  the  friendship  even  of  the 
South.  One  by  one  the  best  men  of  the  North 
have  fallen  under  the  load  which  the  Democrats  of 
the  South  have  placed  upon  them;  and  the  result 
in  the  South,  at  our  last  election,  shQwa  what  we 
in  the  West  may  expect  as  our  return.  The  yoke 
is  too  unequal  for  us  to  work  together.  With 
fairer  terms  between  us,  we  both  may  look  for 
better  days;  but  those  days  will  never  come  until 
fairer  terms  are  made. 

Slavery  is  an  exciting  topic.  The  South  feels 
warmly  on  it ;  strong  terms  have  been  used ; 
menaces  have  been  made,  in  this  debate,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  has  been  threatened.  These 
shocks  wound,  though  they  may  not  sever,  it. 
The  mighty  oak,  when  smitten  by  the  storm,  may 
show  no  hurt,  but  its  strained  roots  will  yield 
until  in  some  still  hour  the  forest  is  frightened  by 
its  crash.  The  result  is  in  the  future.  The  wild 
chariot  of  civil  war  may  be  driven  over  the  dead 
body  of  the  Republic.  The  temple  may  be  de- 
stroyed. But  if  the  mad  purpose  of  those  who 
worship  at  its  altars,  and  whose  heads  are  pro- 
tected from  the  tempest  by  its  walls — does  lay  in 
ruin  freedom's  last  and  noblest  safeguard,  then 
may  the  lover  of  his  race  despair  of  the  liberty  of 
man.  History  then  will  write,  that  neither  vir- 
tue nor  intelligence  can  protect  it — that,  though 
the  noblest  inspirations  are  implanted  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  yet  the  providence  of  God'  has  so 
mixed  good  and  evil  that  man  will  become  a  slave 
to  gratify  his  passions. 
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SPEKCH 


MR.  DOWNS,  OF  LOUISIANA, 


IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MAY  -22,  1850. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  order 
of  the  day,  to  wit:  the  bill  to  admit  California  as  a 
State  into  theUNion,  to  establish  Territorial  Gov- 
ernments for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  making 
proposals  to  Texas  for  the  establishment  of  her 
western  and  northern  boundaries — 
Mr.  DOWNS  said: 

I  regret  the  course  which  the  debate  on  this  bill 
has  taken  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  on  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  1  have  an- 
ticipated, from  the  first,  that  there  would  be  an 
animated  debate  upon  the  subject  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate;  but  I  did  not  anticipate  that  it 
would  come  up  in  the  manner  and  shape  in  which 
it  has.  I  should  have  much  preferred  that  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  which  we  all  know  is  to  be  of- 
fered, Should  have  been  moved,  and  that  the  dis- 
cussion should  have  taken  place  upon  the  direct 
issue  offered  by  that  measure.  I  should  have 
greatly  preferred  that  the  main  contest  should 
have  taken  place  in  that  way,  to  its  coming  up 
upon  issues  in  relation  to  which  there  seems  to  be 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  among  southern 
Senators  themselves. 

However,  sir,  since  these  matters  have  come  up, 
it  is  proper  that  I  should  state  the  views  which  I 
entertain,  and  the  motives  which  have  actuated  me 
in  the  course  I  hitherto  pursued  in  relation  to 
them. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  question  which  is  in- 
Tolved  in  this  bill  arose,  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  it  was  new.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  then 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  In  all  previous  cases  of  acquisi- 
tion of  territories,  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to 
the  question  of  slavery.  It  was  known  and  re- 
cognized that  slavery  did  exist  in  them.  We  have 
now  made  an  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico, 
in  relation  to  which  there  is  a  doubt  and  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  different  portions  of 
the  United  States.  The  people  of  the  South  con- 
tend that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  they  have  the  right  to  go  to  these  new  ter- 
ritories with  their  slaves,  and  they  complain  that 
the  effect  of  the  agitation  which  is  kept  up  on  the 
subject,  while  the  question  is  unsettled,  is  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  right. 

The  sagest,  most  experienced,  and  wisest  men 
of  this  country  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
this  subject.  The  wisest  and  best  men  of  the 
South  have  devoted  as  much  attention  to  it  as  to 
any  other  question  which  has  ever  arisen  in  the. 
course  of  our  history;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they 
have  never  arrived  at  any  solution  better  than  that 
of  leaving  the  territories  in  the  condition,  as  re- 


spects the  question  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  in 
which  they  actually  are — that  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  tribunals  of  the  country  when  it 
comes  regularly  before  them.  We  have  professed 
our  willingness  to  abide  by  such  decision,  wheth- 
er against  us  or  in  our  favor.  We  have  insisted 
only  that  there  should  be  no  legislation  affirming 
the  laws  of  Mexico  or  prohibiting  us  from  enter- 
ing those  territories  with  our  slaves,  leaving  us  to 
•ur  rights — such  as  they  may  be  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  the  laws  of  Mex- 
ico, as  modified  by  it.  $ 

Now,  Mr.  President,  for  the  two  or  three  years 
past,  during  which  the  agitation  of  this  subject 
has  continued,  I  have  not  known  of  a  single 
southern  man  who  has  ever  insisted  upon  or  asked 
for  any  positive  legislation  in  favor  of  slavery 
in  the  territories  or  for  any  other  plan  than  this. 
It  is  true  there  have  been  some  modifications  pro- 
posed. Some  have  been  and  some  are  desirous 
that  the  Missouri  compromise  should  be  applied 
to  these  territories,  with  an  implied  permission 
that  slavery  should  go  into  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory; for  the  Missouri  compromise,  in  its  literal 
terms,  does  not  establish  slavery  or  recognize  its 
existence  in  any  portion  of  territory,  having  been 
applied  to  a  territory  differently  situated;  but 
generally  the  principle  of  non-intervention  has 
been  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  South,  and 
is  that  in  which  we  have  almost  unanimously 
concurred  as  the  just  and  most  appropriate  claim 
of  the  South. 

This,  Mr.  President,  was  the  principle  with 
which  we  began  in  1848,  in  the  celebrated  com- 
promise bill  of  that  time.  That  was  the  only  po- 
sition upon  which  we  could  stand  to  make  any 
available  opposition  to  the  pretentions  of  theNorth. 
The  South  were  willing  to  take  it.  It  was  not 
that  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  or  that 
they  ought  not  to  ask  anything  more;  but,  Mr. 
President,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  when  that  com- 
promise was  defeated  by  the  aid  of  some  southern 
votes,  not  here,  but  elsewhere,  there  were  loud 
and  long  complaints  by  the  constituents  of  those 
members  who  had  been  instrumental  in  defeating 
it.  I  believe  that  that  compromise  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  southern  people.  It  placed  us 
in  a  position  to  obtain  security  for  such  rights  as 
we  actually  possess,  and  which  we  have  not  ob- 
tained since.  What  has  been  the  consequence  to 
us  of  the  rejection  of  that  compromise  ?  What  is 
our  condition  now  with  respect  to  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia? We  have  lost  all  foothold  there;  and  we 
have  lost  it  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  thaf. 
compromise  was  defeated. 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  what  reason  have  we  to 
believe  that  we  shall  gain  anything  in  the  South 
by  defeating  this  compromise  ?  We  have  lost  by 
just  such  a  course  heretofore;  and  we  shall  lose 
by  it  now,  if  we  persist  in  it.  Our  principle  is 
as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  Time  changes  not 
truth.  We  are  in  a  minority.  We  have  at  no 
time  had  so  favorable  a  compromise  offered  us  as 
this.  If  we  reject  it,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible 
that  we  shoud  ever  get  so  far  again  towards  a  fair 
and  reasonable  compromise  on  this  subject.  The 
compromise  is  undoubtedly  less  than,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  entirely  just  to  the  South;  but  a 
compromise  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  mutual  ces- 
sion of  supposed  rights  in  part,  in  order  to  secure 
the  remainder.  I  supposed  that  every  southern 
member  of  this  House  would  accept  so  reason- 
able a  compromise  as  this,  not  as  the  whole  of 
what  they  would  desire,  but  as  the  best  which 
they  could  hope  to  obtain  as  a  compromise;  and  I 
cannot  believe  now  that  southern  men  here  can 
exert  their  influence  for  the  defeat  of  these  meas- 
ures, brought  forward  under  such  circumstances, 
and  go  home  to  their  constituents  without  receiv- 
ing severer  rebuke  than  fell  upon  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  defeating  the  compromise  of  1848. 
For  myself,  l,have  not  placed  myself,  and  do  not 
intend  to  place  myself,  in  a  condition  to  meet  with 
that  rebuke. 

Mr.  President,  some  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  my  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Socle]  among 
them,  seem  to  be  extremely  surprised  with  that 
provision  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
which  prohibits  the  action  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
tures upon  this  subject  of  slavery.  My  honorable 
colleague  was  not  here  at  that  time,  (1848,)  or  he 
would  not  have  expressed  so  much  surprise  at  a 
provision  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
was  contained  in  the  Clayton  compromise  bill,  and 
was  approved  by  every  member  from  the  South. 
This  is  precisely  the  same  provision,  even  in  its 
literal  terms.  It  was  thought  then  a  most  import- 
ant provision  for  the  safety  of  the  South.  It  was 
thought  then,  as  now,  that  the  public  opinion  of 
those  Territories  was  against  the  institution  of 
slavery.  We  have  certainly  abundant  reason  to 
believe  now  that  it  is  so  since  the  transactions 
which  have  occurred  in  California,  and  after  what 
we  know  of  what  is  likely  to  occur  in  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr.  HUNTER,  (interposing.)  My  friend  from 
Louisiana  is  mistaken  in  a  material  fact.  It  is 
true,  sir,  that  the  bill  as  originally  introduced  had 
these  identical  words.  It  is  equally  true  that  they 
were  stricken  out  on  amendment.  Instead  of  them 
the  words  were  "  prohibit  or  establish  slavery." 

Mr.  DOWNS.  I  have  a  printed  bill,  which  I 
supposed  was  the  corrected  bill.  It  is,  however, 
entirely  immaterial  whether  the  language  was 
amended  or  not.  The  idea  is  still  materially  the 
same.  It  amounts,  indeed,  to  precisely  the  same 
thing.  .The  idea  was  there,  and  the  idea  is  here. 
I  do  not  care  at  all  how  it  is  expressed.  I  do  not 
care  what  form  of  words  was  made  use  of  to  con- 
vey it.  The  principle  was,  that  the  territorial 
government  should  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. That  was  the  whole  of  it.  But,  when 
we  wanted  to  obtain  the  admission  of  that  princi- 
ple, it  was  very  natural  that  it  should  occur  to  our 
northern  friends  that  they  should  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  power  to  establish  it. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  subject  is  less  important  now  than  it 
was  then  ?  Is  there  any  more  reason  to  believe 
that  slavery  will  be  favorably  regarded  in  those 
territories  now  than  then?  Do  you  not  hear  con- 
tinually from  New  Mexico  that  the  inhabitants 
there  are  as  much  opposed  to  slavery  as  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  in  California?  Have  you 
not  seen,  within  the  last  few  days,  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal from  the  Delegate  from  that  Territory  to  his 
constituents,  advising  and  urging  upon  them  the 
formation  of  a  State  constitution,  and  that  they 
should  present  themselves  here,  forthwith,  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  after  the  example  of  Cali- 
fornia? And  can  you  have  a  doubt,  if  they  do 
organize  themselves  into  a  State,  that  they  will 
exclude  slavery  by  their  own  action  ? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  still  another  part  of  that 
section  which  makes  this  matter  still  more  import- 
ant. There  is  a  provision,  as  there  is  in  all  terri- 
torial bills,  that  all  laws  passed  by  the  territorial 
legislature  shall  be  sent  to  Congress,  and  if  disap- 
proved are  null.  Now,  sir,  does  any  one  here 
suppose  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  its  present  disposition  on  this  subject,  or  in  any 
disposition  in  which  it  is  ever  likely  to  be,  would 
ever  disapprove  of  any  law  which  might  be  passed 
by  a  territorial  government  prohibiting  slavery? 
Never,  sir;  you  must  begin  at  the  foundation. 
That  is  the  only  way  you  can  ever  fix  it.  I  can- 
not see  why,  then,  there  should  arise  any  objec- 
tion to  this  provision.  On  the  contrary,  so  far 
from  amounting  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  has 
been  stated,  I  think  that  the  omission  of  it  would 
be  sure  to  amount  to  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

As  to  the  first  amendment  offered  by  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis,]  I  was 
not  particularly  informed  of  it;  still  I  would  have 
voted  for  it,  and  I  shall  vote  still  more  cheerfully 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
[Mr.  Pratt,]  which  has  been  accepted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it;  but  to  dispense  with  the  provision  alto- 
gether I  never  can  consent;  and  I  did  not  suppose 
that  there  was  a  single  man  from  the  South  who 
would  not  regard  some  such  provision  as  indis- 
pensable, or  who  would  vote  for  the  bill  without 
something  of  the  kind.  It  is  immaterial  what 
form  of  words  the  amendment  is  in.  The  great 
point  is,  that  the  legislature  of  the  territory  shall 
not  have  the  power. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  my  honorable 
colleague,  in  his  argument  of  yesterday,  based  on 
the  bill  as  ic  is,  I  consider  that  his  argument  that 
slavery  must  have  in  its  favor,  in  order  to  exist, 
not  only  a  constitutional  provision,  but  other  more 
immediate  guards,  is  not  a  sound  one,  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  carries  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
such  guards  are  essentially  necessary.  He  speaks 
of  police  regulations.  My  honorable  friend  states 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  police  regulations 
in  regard  to  rights  in  slave  property.  Now, 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  the  custom  in  all  species 
of  property  to  have  special  laws  to  regulate  the 
rights  of  property,  and  to  guard  against  injuries 
in  respect  to  that  property  ?  Slavery  is  a  species 
of  property.  In  some  cases  there  are  special  laws 
applicable  to  it,  and  in  other  cases  there  are  not. 
But  there  are  laws  in  New  Mexico  applicable  to 
all  other  species  of  property,  which  would  apply 
also  to  this  species.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly, 
that,  after  the  introduction  of  slavery,  there  was 


no  special  law  of  any  kind  authorizing  or  prohibit- 
ing it.  I  ask,  where  were  the  statute  regulations 
authorizing  slavery  in  Virginia,  when  the  first  im- 
portations were  made  there?  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  there  were  any  such  statutes  or  special 
provisions  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  when  slaves 
were  first  i  ntroduced  into  them  as  Spanish  colonies.* 
No  doubt,  for  years  after  it  was  introduced,  there 
was  no  such  provision,  because  slaves  were  under- 
stood to  be  property.  And  the  very  idea  of  the 
existence  of  slavery  carries  certain  rights  with  it. 
We  do  not  provide  certain  laws  against  depreda- 
tions in  regard  to  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  and  other 
kinds  of  cattle;  and  yet  they  are  a  species  of 
property.  Therefore,  where  is  the  necessity  for 
making  special  provisions  as  being  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  this  species  of  property?  I  do  not  see, 
then,  why  any  such  amendment  should  be  made 
to  that  language.  It  i3  not  just  what  I  like,  but  I 
adopted  it  because  it  had  been  settled  upon  in  a 
former  bill;  and  therefore  I  considered  that  no 
reasonable  objection  could  be  made  to  it.  It  was 
what  was  agreed  upon  before,  and  what  I  sup- 
posed there  was  little  disposition  to  disturb  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  premature  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  bill  on  a 
preliminary  question,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
it  has  been  done.  But  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
commenced — inasmuch  as  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, in  my  opinion,  requires  the  bill,  amended,  as 
I  hope  it  will  be,  should  pass— inasmuch  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  it  killed  prematurely,  before  it  is 
perfected,  by  calling  it  hard  names,  and  as  hard 
names  have  been  applied  to  it  upon  some  grounds 
which  I  think  are  without  foundation,  I  choose,  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  reply  to 
some  of  the  arguments  made  against  it. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  by  my  colleague  and 
others  was,  that  although  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  amounts  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  contained  in  the  sec- 
ond resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  yet 
the  bill  itself  is  of  such  a  nature  that  this  inference 
might  be  drawn,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  speechea  made  on  the  subject,  and 

*This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  argument  of  Senator 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  on  the  Oregon  bill,  in  1848.     He  said : 

"  The  first  negro  slave  that  was  landed  on  our  shores, 
brought  his  condition  with  him  from  the  land  of  his  birth. 

"  The  condition  of  slavery  is  fixed  in  the  country  whence 
the  subject  comes.  It  required  no  special  law  'to  create 
it  here,  as  seems  to  have  been  supposed.  The  first  slaves  im- 
ported into  Virginia,  were  landed  from  a  Dutch  ship,  in 
1620,  and  were  purchased  by  the  planters.  The  common 
law  was  then  the  law  of  the  colony.  By  that  law  their  con- 
dition as  property  was  recognized  ;  and  under  its  pervading 
principle,  that  the  issue  follows  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
(vartus  sequitur  vcntrem,)  their  descendants,  as  well  as  the 
descendants  of  every  subsequent  importation,  have  re- 
mained in  bondage.  There  never  was  any  statute  in  Vir- 
ginia creating  slavery,  nor  was  there  any  need  of  one  to  es- 
tablish that  institution." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Niles's  argument,  that  "  when  a  slave  is 
taken  to  a  State  where  there  is  no  such  relation,  he  becomes 
free,"  Mr.  Mason  said  : 

"Sir,  I  think  I  have  established,  as  a  legal  position,  the  j 
very  opposite.  When  the  condition  of  the  subject  is  that  of 
bondage— whether  it  be  temporary  or  perpetual— it  is  re coc;-  ' 
nized  by  law  and  enforced,  as  a  legal  right ;  and  if  it  be  the  ! 
case  of  a  slave,  such  slave  becomes  free  when  taken  to  a  j 
country  or  State,  only  where  such  servitude  is  forbidden  or  I 
prohibited  by  express  local  law.  It  follows,  then,  that  while  j 
no  special  law  is  required  to  create  this  species  of  bondage, 
it  does  require  positive  or  special  law  to  destroy  it;  and  such  j 
laws  have  been  passed  in  all  States  where  slavery  has  been  i 
abolished."  I 


f<  the  report  of  the  committee.     Now,  I  think    the 

lj  speeches  made  upon  the  subject  and  the  report  of 

the  committee  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  inter- 

'  pretation  of  this  bill.     Why,  my  colleague  says 

this  bill  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  speech 

of    the   Senator  from  Kentucky    the  other   day, 

proving  the  existence  of  the  Mexican  laws  in  these 

(  territories.     I  should  like  to  know  why  it  is  to  be 

;  interpreted  according  to  the  Senator's  speech,  any 

jj  more  than  according  to  the  opinion  of  my  colleague 

upon  the  same  question.     For  my  part,  I  consider 

!  the  able  argument  of  my  colleague  on  this  point 

||  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  honorable  Senator 

:  from  Kentucky.     I  believe  that  it  would  be  so  con- 

i  sidered  in  any  court  of  justice,  and  that  the  scale 

I  would  be  turned  in   our  favor.     At  any  rate,  the 

II  one  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of 
j  this  law  as  the  other.     But  the  truth  is,  as  it  often 

j  happens,  men  vote  for  the  same  thing  for  different 
I  reasons — reasons  which  are  satisfactory  to  their 
own  minds,  but  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bill  itself.  A  report  is  made  here;  it  is  not 
acted  on  by  the  Senate;  it  does  not  have  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Senate;  you  are  told  by  the  hon- 
orable chairman  of  the  committee  that  almost  all 
the  provisions  in  that  report  had  not  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  committee;  that  many  things 
were  concurred  in  for  different  reasons;  and  that  it 
was  a  mere  statement  of  reasons  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee  who  concurred  in  the  several 
points  reported  upon.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  the 
Senate,  and  it  has  no  material  bearing  upon  the 
question.  But  if  this  were  not  the  case — if  this 
report  were  material — if  the  law  were  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  this  report,  I  would  be  willing 
to  base  it  upon  that,  and  to  say  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient reason  in  that  report  to  satisfy  the  South  of 
the  existence  of  slavery  there.  A  mistake  has 
gone  abroad  as  to  this  report.  We  are  constantly 
told  that  the  report  places  the  exclusion  of  the  Wil- 
mot proviso  on  the  grounds  which  are  objection- 
able to  the  South,  and  that  is  a  reason  why  we 
should  not  vote  for  this  provision  of  the  law. 
That  is  a  mistake.  The  reason  given  on  this  sub- 
ject is  very  brief.  It  is  clear,  and  it  contains  every- 
thing that  the  South  has  ever  contended  for.  Give 
us  what  this  report  contains  upon  this  particular 
subject,  and  we  will  ask  no  more.  It  takes  ex- 
actly the  position  the  Democratic  party  have  con- 
tended for,  which  was  maintained  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,]  and  which 
was  advocated  by  the  South,  and  beyond  which 
we  never  wish  to  go.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  this  part  of  the  report.  It  is  very 
brief,  and  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
speaking  has  been  made  about  it,  because  it  is  not 
sufficiently  separated  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
honorable  chairman,  contained  in  his  speech: 

"The  bill  for  establishing  the  two  territories,  it  will  be 
observed,  omits  the  Wilmot  proviso  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  makes  no  provision  for  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  any  part  of  the  new  territories.  That  proviso 
lias  been  the  fruitful  source  of  distraction  and  agitation.  If 
it  were  adopted  and  applied  to  any  territory,  it  would  cease 
to  have  any  obligatory  force  as  soon  as  such  territory  were 
admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  There  was  never  any 
occasion  for  it,  to  accomplish  the  professed  object  with 
which  it  was  originally  offered.  This  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  hy  the  current  of  events.  California,  of  all 
the  recent  territorial  acquisitions  from  Mexico,  was  that  in 
which,  if  anywhere  within  them,  the  introduction  of  slavery 
was  most  likely  to  take  place  ;  and  the  constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  the  unanimous  vote  of  her  convention,  has  ex- 
pressly interdicted  it.     There  is  the  highest  degree  of  prob- 


ability  that  Utah  and  New  Mexico  will,  when  they  come  to 
be  admitted  as  .States,  follow  the  example.  The  proviso  is. 
as  to  all  these  regions  in  common,  a  mere  abstraction.  Why 
should  it  be  any  longer  insisted  on  ?  Totally  destitute,  as  it 
is,  of  any  practical  import,  it  has,  nevertheless,  had  the  per- 
nicious effect  to  excite  serious,  if  not  alarming,  conse- 
quences. It  is  high  time  that  the  wounds  which  it  has 
inflicted  should  be  liealed  up  and  closed  ;  and  that,  to  avoid, 
in  all  future  time  the  agitations  which  must  be  produced  by 
the  conflict  of  opinion  on  the  slavery  question,  existing,  as 
this  institution  does,  in  some  of  the  States,  and  prohibited, 
as  it  is,  in  others,  the  true  principle  which  ought  to  regulate 
the  action  of  Congress  in  forming  territorial  governments 
for  each  newly-acquired  domain,  is,  to  refrain  from  all  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  in  the  territory  acquired,  so  long  as  it 
retains  the  territorial  form  of  government-cleaving  it  to  the 
people  of  such  territory,  when  they  have  attained  to  a  con- 
dition which  entitles  them  to  admission  as  a  State,  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  the  question  of  the  allowance  or  prohibi- 
tion of  domestic  slavery.  The  committee  believe  that  they 
express  the  anxious  desire  of  an  immense  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  when  they  declare,  that  it  is 
high  time  that  good  feelings,  harmony,  and  fraternal  senti- 
ments, should  be  again  revived  ;  and  that  the  Government 
should  be  able  once  more  to  proceed  in  its  great  operations 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  un- 
disturbed by  this  distracting  cause." 

Now,  if  southern  men  ever  objected  to  this,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  their  objections  are.  It 
is  the  very  doctrine  of  my  honorable  friend  from 
.Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass] — the  very  doctrine  for  which 
all  of  us  fought  during  the  last  campaign.  It  is 
the  very  doctrine  which  we  presented  in  all  our 
discussions  on  the  Clayton  bill.  It  is  all  we  have 
eyer  asked;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  this  report 
itself,  even  if  it  is  not  the  thing  itself,  amounts  to 
the  second  resolution  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  Why,  sir,  there  are  provisions 
in  this  bill  of  which  I  do  not  approve,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  amended;  but,  as  I  remarked  a  little 
while  ago,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  killed  by  calling 
it  hard  names — by  comparing  it  with  other  things 
to  which  it  has  no  resemblance.  Take  up  its  pro- 
visions, and  analyze  them.  Look  at  them  as 
they  have  been  considered  here.  Examine  them 
by  all  the  tests  of  reason  and  logic;  and  if  you 
find  them  obnoxious,  reject  them;  but  do  not 
kill  them  by  crying  out  "mad  dog."  Do  not 
compare  them  with  things  to  which  they  have  no 
resemblance;  but  take  them  upon  their  own  merits. 
Especially  is  such  a  course  out  of  place  here,  when 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  avowed  that  the 
bill  contains  not  his  provision — contains  nothing 
which  purports  to  be  his  second  resolution.  He 
has  given  it  up,  as  I  understand,  and  has  yielded 
the  point  upon  the  views  contained  in  the  bill,  and 
the  principle  adopted  in  the  report.  This  report 
in  that  respect  has  received  the  full  approbation  of 
every  southern  man  upon  the  committee,  and  the 
phraseology  of  it  was  draughted  by  an  able  south- 
ern man.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  then,  to  suppose 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  report  that  is  injuri- 
ous or  objectionable  to  the  South  on  this  point. 
If  that  report  had  taken  the  ground  that  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso  was  constitutional,  or  any  other  ar- 
gument of  the  kind,  sucn  objections  might  be 
raised;  or  if  the  concluding  part  of  the  sentence 
had  not  been  incorporated,  where  it  is  expressly 
said,  in  so  many  words,  that  no  interference  shall 
take  place  until  the  State  comes  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  frequently  asked, 
what  does  the  South  gain  by  this  compromise  ?  I 
think,  sir,  they  gain  a  great  deal.  It  would  not  be 
a  compromise  if  we  were  to  get  everything  we 
ask  for.     We  ought  not  to  expect  that.     I  wish 


very  much  to  have  that  portion  of  the  bill  amend- 
ed, and  I  hope  it  will  be  amended,  which  gives  to 
California  the  whole  of  the  boundary  which  is. 
embraced  in  her  constitution.  I  think  there  is  no 
reason  for  it  as  it  is.  I  think  all  the  reasons  which 
apply  in  favor  of  her  admission  as  a  State  do  not 
require  that  we  should  extend  her  limits  so  far. 
I  shall  not.  enter  into  the  discussion  now  of  this 
point;  at  a  future  stage  of  these  proceedings  I  may 
deem  it  my  duty  to  do  so.  But  take  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  and  I  can  still  see  a  great  deal  favor- 
able to  the  South.  What  have  we  been  contend- 
ing for  in  this  controversy  ?  Against  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Is  this  in  the  bill? 
We  are  told  that  a  provision  against  slavery  has 
already  been  applied  to  California,  and  that,  if  we 
sanction  and  admit  that,  we  give  up  our  principle. 
It  is  true  that  such  a  provision  has  been  applied, 
but  not  in  the  way  we  have  been  fighting  against 
— not  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  never  taken  the  ground  that  a  State  cannot 
form  its  own  constitution.  I  think  that  the  South 
has  been  unfairly  dealt  with  in  this  matter.  I 
think  it  is  an  Executive  proviso  which  has  been 
applied  there — a  proviso  in  consequence  of  the 
non-action  of  Congress — but  still  it  is  not,  I  con- 
tend, a  violation  of  any  principle  upon  which  we 
ever  stood. 

But,  sir,  look  at  the  balance  of  this  territory. 
California,  though  it  embraces  a  very  large  and 
valuable  portion  of  this  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico,  is  not  all  of  it  by  any  means.  It  is  no 
more,  perhaps,  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the 
whole.  It  is  true,  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  most 
valuable  part.  It  may  be  so.  It  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  so.  There  are  some  reasons  to  be- 
lieve it,  but  there  may  be  great  mistakes  upon 
this  subject.  There  is  one  matter  which  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  Mr.  King,  which  has  also 
been  referred  to  by  my  friend  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Davis,]  as  going  to  show  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  infer  this  territory  of  Utah  is  sterile  and 
of  no  value.  We  are  told  that  on  the  Colorado 
there  are  indications  of  fertility — that  on  the  Gila 
there  resides  a  tribe  of  Indians,  living  in  a  state 
of  comfort  and  partial  civilization,  superior  to  any 
savages  on  the  continent,  and  that  they  have  an 
ample  country  to  sustain  them.  This  much  we 
are  told,  Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  that  valley,  of 
which  we  know  scarcely  anything,  which  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Colorado.  There  may  be  valuable 
lands  there,  though  we  know  but  little  about  them. 
As  for  New  Mexico,  we  are  wanting  in  informa- 
tion there,  also.  The  settlers  there  have  been  en- 
croached upon  by  the  Indians.  Many  mines  have 
been  abandoned  in  consequence;  but  there  are 
some  facts  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  may  be 
more  valuable  than  we  have  supposed.  If  that 
country  is  so  sterile  and  barren  as  it  is  represented 
to  be,  and  there  are  no  valuable  precious  metals  in 
it,  how  did  it  happen  that  some  two  hundred  years 
ago,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  very  centre  of  this  great 
continent,  it  was  colonized  in  advance  of  Califor- 
nia, which  is  on  the  sea-coast,  and  which  ought  to 
have  attracted  attention  so  much  sooner?  1  con- 
sider that  effects  of  that  kind  are  not  produced 
without  causes.  There  must  be  found  some  cause 
for  the  earlier  settlement  of  this  country. 

Again,  sir,  if  this  is  a  sterile  country,  why  is  it 
that  the  principle  trade  with  Mexico  has  for  years 


traveled  over  deserts  and  anions;  Indian  tribes 
from  Missouri,  to  this  part  of  theMexican  territory  ? 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  trade  they  haveever  had 
there  was  the  gold  and  silver  which  these  caravans 
brought  from  Mexico,  from  this  barren  country. 
True,  many  of  the  mines  arc  not  now  known 
to  be  worked — are  not  now  occupied.  Their  re- 
sources are  very  little  now;  but  it  may  turnout, 
and  I  believe  in  all  probability  it  will  turn  out, 
when  American  settlers  have  driven  back  those  In- 
dian tribes  to  their  fastnesses,  and  open  these 
mines,  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value. 
But  whether  they  are,  or  not,  we  have  got  a  prin- 
ciple applied  to  the  Territories,  which  are  three 
times  as  large  as  California — a  principle  for  which 
we  have  always  contended,  and,  whatever  other 
men  may  think,  one  which  I  consider  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  principle  of  the 
compromise  which  has  been  as-ailed.  It  is  that 
with  regard  to  the  fugitive  slave  bill.  Very  much 
to  my  surprise,  my  honorable  colleague,  in  dis- 
cussing this  part  of  the  subject,  seemed  to  think 
that  the  committee  had  taken  that  subject  up  as  if 
injustice  had  been  done  to  the  North,  and  not  to 
the  South,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  North  and  not  the  South. 
Now,  [  never  so  understood  it.  If  my  honorable 
colleague  has  any  doubts  upon  the  subject,  I  pre- 
sume, if  he  will  make  a  motion,  when  the  bill 
comes  up,  to  strike  out  the  section,  I  venture  to 
say  that  he  will  find  many  northern  men — there  is 
not  one  northern  man  who  will  not  go  most  cheer- 
fully for  striking  it  out.  Now,  what  is  this  sec- 
tion ?  Why,  we  are  told  that  instead  of  lessening 
the  difficulties  of  recapturing  fugitive  slaves,  it 
will  increase  them.  It  will  not  bear  that  con- 
struction. But  if  it  does,  like  every  other  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  it  can  be  amended.  But,  as  it 
now  stands,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  objections 
which  are  presented.  What  is  it?  It  provides, 
that,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  in  making 
proof  in  the  State  to  which  the  slave  may  escape, 
before  the  owner  goes,  he  may  go  before  some 
court,  and  take  a  copy  of  the  record,  which  shall 
be  considered  evidence  of  his  right  to  this  property 
in  him,  and,  upon  presenting  such  other  testimony 
as  may  be  necessary,  he  shall  have  a  right  to  take 
his  slave  home  with  him. 

There  is  probably  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  true  construction  of  this  clause.  Perhaps  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  gives  a  dif- 
ferent construction  from  what  I  would  give.  My 
construction  is  only  that  it  is  a  cumulative  remedy 
to  aid  us  in  the  use  of  our  rights— that  it  affords 
us  additional  evidence,  and  takes  nothing  away 
that  we  now  have. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Will  the  honorable  Senator  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  concur  entirely  with  him  in  the 
construction  he  has  put  upon  it?  It  may  be  neces-  , 
sary— and  it  will  be  recollected  that  we  thought  " 
there  was  a  possibility  of  its  being  necessary— to 
make  some  little  modification  in  putting  the  amend- 
ments together  with  the  bill.     He  is  right. 

Mr.  DOWNS.  Here  is  the  provision.  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  provides  for  additional  remedies, 
and  takes  away  none: 

•'<  When  any  person  held  to  labor  or  service  in  any  State 
or  Territory,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  laws 
((hereof,  shall  escape  to  another  State,  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  is  due  may,  by  himself  or  legal  agent,  apply 


urt  ofrec  ird, ant)  mike  proof  thereof;  whereupon 
the  said  eouri  shall  caup  B  general  description  of  the  per- 

i  son  a capine  to  he  made' and  a  transcript  of  this,  duly 

.ti";i!.-<i  by  the  signature  of  the  clerk  and  <cn\  of  the 

mail  he  taken  to  be  lull  and  conclusive  evidence  of 

Of  escape,  and  that  labor  and  service  arc  due  by  the 

.  before  any  judge, commissioner,  or  other  authorized 

rof the United  States,  before  whom  he  maybe  brought 

when  found.    Upon  this  certificate,  and  other  evidence,  if 

necessary,  substantiating  it.  the  person  so  escaping  must  be 

delivered  up." 

The  southern  man  may  take  it,  if  he  chooses; 
if  not,  he  can  go  as  he  does  now.  I  conceive  that 
the  construction  of  my  honorable  colleague  is 
altogether  erroneous. 

Well,  again,  sir,  as  to  the  provision  for  a  trial 
by  jury.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable  objection 
to  that?  None  at  all.  Is  there  a  southern  State 
in  the  Union  which  does  not  authorize  a  trial  by 
jury  to  slaves  asserting  their  freedom?  This  fre- 
quently occurs  in  my  State,  and  is  tried  as  any 
other  issue.  I  consider  it  as  amounting  to  nothing 
at  all.  We  say,  and  say  truly,  that  none  but 
honest  men  endeavor  to  recapture  their  slaves; 
and  if  it  is  so,  I  ask  what  objections  an  honest 
man  can  have  to  give  a  bond  for  this  trial  ?  Why, 
there  are  stronger  objections  to  the  laws  of  some 
of  the  slave  States,  which  protect  the  slave  in  his 
•effort  to  regain  his  freedom,  by  takiag  him  out  of 
the  power  of  his  master,  who  is  compelled  to  give 
bond  or  other  guarantee  to  secure  him  in  his  pur- 
suit. We  of  the  South  have  complaints  enough 
to  make,  that  are  well  founded;  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  never  make  any  other.  It  only  weakens 
the  force  of  these  we  have.  Let  it  be  known  that 
we  are  a  liberal  people,  without  prejudice,  and  we 
look  at  things  as  they  really  are.  If  we  do  other- 
wise, our  northern  friends  will  say  nothing  rea- 
sonable will  satisfy  us.  But,  Mr.  President,  that 
provision  about  fugitive  slaves,  and  about  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  no  part  of  this  bill,  and 
does  not  properly  come  up  here  for  discussion. 
But  I  allude  to  it  now  merely  to  prove  that  the 
objections  that  are  raised  are  without  foundation. 

But  suppose  that  I  am  wrong  in  all  these  ques- 
tions— that  this  bill  is  objectionable.  I  admit  that  it 
is  objectionable  in  some  of  its  features — that  it  is  not 
as  good  as  we  could  wish.  I  admit  that,  too.  But 
before  southern  men  can  reject  this,  they  ought  to 
see  what  better  they  can  do.  Why,  my  honor- 
able friend  the  other  day  said,  that  if  we  adopt  this 
section  it  admits  the  idea  that  Congress  has  a  right 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  territories;  which 
I  do  not  think,  because  the  action  of  Congress  on 
this  subject,  and  the  action  of  territorial  legisla- 
tures authorized  by  Congress,  may  be  very  differ- 
ent. As  I  understand,  it  has  been  laid  down  that, 
in  ordinary  cases,  Congress  has  no  right  to  legislate 
for  the  territories.  She,  however,  may  regulate  a 
power  in  the  initiative  State  which  she  could  not 
exercise  directly  herself. 

But  my  honorable  colleague  tells  us  that  if  we 
pass  this  provision  as  it  is,  the  next  day  perhaps 
the  Wilmot  proviso  will  be  imposed  on  these  ter- 
ritories, i  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is 
not  another  thing  that  is  much  more  likely  to 
happen,  if  we  reject  it.  If  we  will  take  nothing 
but  the  whole  loaf  now,  1  would  ask  with  what 
countenance  we  can  hereafter,  when  we  find  we 
cannot  get  it,  ask  of  the  North  any  assistance  in 
getting  a  fair  and  reasonable  compromise?  Why, 
if  we  do  not  adopt  this  compromise,  the  Wilmot 
proviso  will  then  be  passed.     Or,  if  that  is  not  the 
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case— if  this  strange  and  unaccountable  doctrine 
of  the  Administration  to  leave  the  territories  to 
shift  for  themselves— this  doctrine  which  was 
commented  upon  so  ably  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  on  yesterday— if  this  should  be  adopted, 
what  can  we  expect  from  it?  Do  we  not  antici- 
pate already — are  we  not  looking  every  day  for  a 
constitution  to  come  from  New  Mexico,  already 
cut  and  dried,  prohibiting  slavery?  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  Administration  will  use  all  their 
power  to  bring  this  about?  Did  you  not  see  the 
appeal  of  the  Delegate  from  that  Territory,  which 
was  laid  upon  your  table,  to  that  effect  ?  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman— I  would  ask  all  who  oppose 
this  bill— whether  that  state  of  things  is  preferable 
to  the  one  that  would  exist  if  this  bill  pass? 

I  think,  then,  Mr.  President,  there  is  something 
in  this  bill;  I  think  there  is  agreat  deal  in  it.  1 
think,  with  some  modifications  which  I  hope  to 
see  made,  that  it  is  a  fair  and  honorable  compro- 
mise—one in  which  the  South  give  up  no  princi- 
ple—one in  which  they  sacrifice  nothing  which 
they  have  contended  for  heretofore.  True,  sir, 
they  have  been  unfortunate  in  that  part  of  it  in  re- 
lation to  California;  but  that  is  not  the  larger  part 
of  the  territory;  and  if  that  were  larger,  they  have 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  have 
yielded  no  principle.  Well,  Mr.  President,  ought 
we  not  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion ?  Is  this  constant  warfare  of  the  North 
against  the  South,  and  the  South  against  the 
North,  a  desirable  state  of  things?  Is  it  to  be 
persisted  in,  and  favored  for  a  day,  when  it  can  be 
stopped  ?  Does  it  not  lead  to  dangers  on  every 
side?  Or  is  it  not  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  stop  u  as  soon  as  possible?  I  shall  not  be  ac- 
cused, Mr.  President,  of  not  standing  up  for  and 
defending  the  rights  of  the  South  as  warmly  as 
any  one.  I  have  done  it  heretofore;  I  shall  do  it 
again.  I  have  as  many  motives  for  doing  so  as 
most  other  men.  But  I  would  like  to  know  what 
ground  I  stand  upon.  If  the  Wilmot  proviso  is 
adopted,  I  know  that  we  have  a  principle  to  stand 
upon.  I  know  that  we  have  an  issue.  I  was 
struck,  sir,  the  other  day,  with  a  very  remarkable 
sentence  in  one  of  the  able  letters  addressed  to 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr. 
Foote,]  upon  this  subject  by  a  distinguished 
South  Carolinian.  He  says  that,  in  reviewing 
this  question,  for  his  own  part — and  I  suppose 
that  is  the  feeling  of  a  good  many  of  that  honored 
State  of  South  Carolina — he  would  prefer  an  issue, 
if  he  could  get  a  good  one;  but  that  this  compro- 
mise would  give  no  such  issue.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  good  issue,  too,  if  we  must  have  a  contest. 
We  could  fight  better,  with  more  credit  and  satis- 
faction to  ourselves,  with  a  good  issue  than  if  we 
have  none,  or  a  bad  one.  He,  therefore,  con- 
cludes, wisely,  I  think,  that  the  South  had  bet- 
ter take  the  compromise  than  resist  on  such  an 
issue.  I  hope,  sir,  if  this  question  is  settled,  that 
we  may  have  no  need  of  an  issue  hereafter— at 
least  for  many  years  to  come.  As  you  were  told 
yesterday  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Clay,]  with  regard  to  the  Missouri 
compromise,  we  shall  have  many  years  at  least  of 
quiet.  We  may  have  troubles  hereafter — perhaps 
we  shall;  but  I  trust  it  will  never  be  necessary  for 
the  South  to  stand  up  in  resistance  against  this 
Government.  We  shall  have  a  better  issue  than 
we  would  have  now  by  the  adoption  of  this  com- 


promise. I  do  not  think  the  South  requires  that 
we  should  be  captious,  and  catching  at  every  little 
apparent  slight  inequality  that  can  be  imposed  upon 
us.  Weak  men,  sir,  not  conscious  of  their  own 
strength  and  their  own  powers — men  whose  dig- 
nity and  whose  position  are  not  established  and 
firmly  fixed — may  be  particular  about  offences,  and 
aggressions,  and  punctilios.  Small  nations,  sir, 
should  stick  to  principle,  and  weak  powers  should 
be  careful  of  the  slightest  encroachment  and  insin- 
uation against  them,  because  they  may  be  the 
commencement  of  encroachments  more  dangerous 
and  serious.  Great  nations  may  with  propriety 
adopt  a  different  policy;  they  can  afford  to  over- 
look unimportant  slights  and  injuries  of  this  kind. 
If,  sir,theSouth  wasfeebleand  weak;  if  she  was  in 
dangerof  being  trampled  upon  now,ifshe  was  even 
as  weak  as  the  colonies  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
with  two  or  three  millions  of  population,  then  I 
might  be  more  anxious  to  guard  her  against  any 
apparent  slight.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  When 
I  know  that  she  consists  of  seven  or  eight  millions 
of  population,  whose  exports  amount  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  exports  of  this  Union;  that  she  has 
annually,  from  her  resources,  some  sixty  or  sev- 
enty millions  of  surplus  produce — when  I  recollect 
that  my  own  little  State,  in  the  late  war,  with  a 
population  of  some  300,000,  (half  of  them  slaves,) 
ser.t  6,000  troops  to  the  field  in  two  weeks,  and  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  equipped  them,  and  paid 
for  it  in  cash,  without  borrowing  a  single  dollar; 
and  although  this  money  was  afterwards,  at  her 
leisure,  refunded  by  the  United  States,  yet  if  it  had 
not  been,  she  could  have  borne  it  and  much 
more — when  I  recollect  this,  and  other  instances 
of  prowess  evinced  by  the  South,  I  cannot  think 
her  so  feeble  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  take 
offence  at  any  imaginary  wrong  or  apparent 
slight. 

I  will  not  submit  to  encroachment  upon  the 
South.  But,  when  we  are  strong,  I  will  not  be 
captious  and  touchy,  and  avoiding  and  flying  from 
what  never  may  occur;  because  I  know,  if  the  day 
of  danger  must  come,  we  have  the  power  to  meet 
it.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  I  took  a  different  view 
of  this  subject,  I  should  still  feel  myself  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  this  compromise  for  another 
reason,  which  1  will  now  state. 

Whatever  opinions  we  may  entertain  here,  sir, 
our  opinions  are  of  little  avail,  without  the  sup- 
port of  our  constituents.  I  am  not  one  of  those, 
and  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  avoiding  responsibil- 
ity. I  am  ready  to  take  it  upon  all  occasions.  I 
have  taken  it  upon  some  occasions  on  this  very 
question;  I  shall  take  it  again  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary. I  would  take  it  now,  if  I  thought  the  inter- 
ests of  the  South  would  be  promoted,  even  against 
their  wishes — if  I  thought  it  unsafe  for  the  South 
to  adopt  it.  But,  sir,  the  South  must  govern  them- 
selves—  not  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  govern  them.  They  have  decided  this 
quetsion,  and  I  would  acquiesce  unequivocally  and 
decidedly  in  their  decision.  I  do  not  set  up  myself, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ought,  to  dictate  to  the  people.  That  is  a 
great  mistake,  to  undervalue  the  intelligence  and 
wisdom  of  our  constituents.  They  understand 
their  own  interests  a  great  deal  better  than  many 
public  men  suppose.  I,  for  one,  am  disposed  to 
follow,  not  to  lead  them.  When  they  have  adopt- 
ed an  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it  right  for  me  t© 


stand  up  here  and  oppose  it.  I  came  here  not  to 
advance  their  interests  beyond  what  they  demand. 
They  are  at  home,  in  comparative  quiet,  and  can 
better  judge  of  this  matter  than  we  can.  All  men 
know,  who  have  much  experience  of  legislative 
matters,  that  a  very  different  state  of  feeling  and 
opinion  may  exist  at  the  seat  of  Government  and 
at  home.  The  very  collision  here  at  the  Capitol 
produces  excitement.  We  imagine  wrongs  which 
do  not  exist,  and  get  into  excitement  that  will  not 
be  felt  the  moment  we  are  separated.  Our  people 
at  home  are  less  passionate.  They  judge  more 
impaitially.  They  see  the  whole  question  before 
them.  Why,  sir,  we  are  so  much  worried  here 
in  the  business,  that  even  things  transpire  here  un- 
der our  own  eyes,  that  we  have  less  knowledge  of 
than  those  at  home,  or  we  would  have,  if  we  were 
there.  Now,  sir,  I  have  infinitely  less  knowledge 
of  the  public  affairs  at  Washington  than  I  could 
have  at  home.  I  there  consulted  the  papers,  saw 
all  that  was  worth  reading  in  the  speeches  of  Con- 
gress, saw  all  these  matters,  and  formed  a  deliber- 
ate opinion;  but  now  I  am  so  much  pressed  for 
time,  have  so  much  business  to  attend  to,  and  su 
much  excitement  am  I  kept  in,  that  I  cannotdecide 
calmly  and  form  such  a  correct  opinion  as  I  could 
when  I  was  at  home.  Sir,  whatever  opinion  I 
might  entertain  upon  this  subject,  satisfied  as  lam 
that  there  is  an  unequivocal  expression  of  opinion 
in  my  State  in  favor  of  this  compromise — that  is 
a  strong  reason  why  I  should  support  it.  The 
nature  of  it  was  pretty  well  known  before  the  com- 
mittee acted;  it  is  generally  known  now;  and  we 
have  a  response  about  which  there  is  no  doubt. 

Well,  sir,  in  my  own  State,  I  have  looked  at 
every  paper,  and  have  not  seen  a  single  one  to  op- 
pose it.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  respectable  in- 
dividuals of  that  State;  I  have  received  many 
letters;  and  neither  in  person  nor  letter  have  1 
known  a  single  individual,  Whig  or  Democrat, 
that  says  Louisiana  will  not  accept  this  proposi- 
tion. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  mistaken  upon  this  sub- 
ject, 1  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  two  extracts — 
one  taken  from  a  leading  Democratic  paper  in  the 
State  of  Lou'siana,  (the  Louisiana  Courier,)  and 
the  other  from  a  Democratic  paper  in  Kentucky. 
The  Secretary  read  the  extracts,  as  follows: 
From  the  N  O.  Oourier. — "  If,  then,  this  vexed  question 
be  amicably  settled,  and  peace  and  harmony  restored  to  the 
country,  no  thanks  will  he  due  to  General  Taylor  and  the 
galaxy  of  talents  in  his  Cabinet.  The  principles  of  the  com- 
promise proposed  by  the  committee  are  precisely  those  set 
forth  by  General  Cass  in  speeches  and  letters  before  the  last 
presidential  election;  they  are  precisely  identical — non-in- 
terference in  any  case  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  a 
territory  respecting  the  toleration  or  prohibition  of  slavery. 
Congress  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  ;  let  the  peo- 
ple frame  the  constitution  to  suit  themselves ;  let  them  have 
slavery  or  not  as  pleases  them  best. 

"This  is  the  plan  of  Cass  and  common  sense,  but  not  of 
-General  Taylor." 

From  th»  Louisville  Democrat.—"  The  report  or  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen. — The  hills  reported  by  this  com- 
mittee are  just  about  what  we  expected,  and  we  believe 
they  are  the  besi  that  can  pass  Congress,  either  now  or 
hereafter.  They  are  not  what  will  suit  either  North  fir 
South,  but  what  four-fifths  of  both  sections  of  the  Union  will 
acquiesce  in. 

"  It  is  the  interest  of  the  southern  Slates  to  take  this  com- 
promise, rather  thnn  protract  the  discussion,  in  hopes  of 
anything  better.  The  South  can  support  the  bills  reported 
by  the  committee  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  one 
great  point  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Union  will  be 
gained.  It  will  he  settled  that  the  power  of  Congress  is  not 
to  be  employed  on  the  subjec  of  slavery  anywhere,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  the  provisions  on 


that  point  will  quiet  the  question  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Kentucky  i  annot  object  to  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  when  she  has  long  since  abolished  it 
in  her  own  borders.  Indeed,  this  ought  to  have  been  a 
southern  measure,  in  order  to  make  the  laws  respecting  sla- 
very in  the  District  conform  to  the  common  policy  of  the 
slave  States  of  the  same  latitude.  What  has  been  found 
good  policy  for  the  slave  Slates  generally  is  equally  good  for 
the  Disliict  of  Columbia,  one  would  suppose. 

"  We  cannot  now  abandon  the  position  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  1848.  It  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  then.  It  wai<  a 
matter  of  principle  then — it  is  so  still.  We  believe  it  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  a  territory  to  determine  their  own  do- 
mestic institutions  when  they  come  to  form  Slate  govern- 
ment ;  and  we  do  not  believe  in  the  right  or  the  expediency 
of  Congress  undertaking  to  shape  these  institutions  by  an- 
ticipation. 

"  We  believe  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  Why  the 
South  should  object  we  cannot  see.  Her  apprehensions  are 
from  the  power  of  a  dominant  sectional  majority.  Now, 
when  the  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  is  formally  abnegated 
by  Congress,  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Stick  to  the 
principle  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 

"  This  is  the  principle  we  have  always  maintained,  and 
we  see  no  good  reason  to  change.  We  cannot  see  how  any 
Democrat  who  sustained  General  Cass  at  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  can  withhold  his  support  from  these  bills. 
They  are  framed  uponi  the  very  basis  advocated  throughout 
the  canvass  by  the  whole  Democratic  party. 

"  We  are  confident  these  bills  will  pass  in  the  end.  They 
commend  themselves  too  strongly  to  the  good  sense  of  all 
parties  to  be  defeated.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  let  the  masses 
speak  out  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  an  overwhelming  majority  will  sustain  the  com- 
mittee's report.  It  is  not  the  mere  work  of  thirteen  men. 
It.  imborlies  the  conclusions  that  the  moderation  and  good 
sense  of  the  country  have  come  to  in  all  quaiters  of  the 
Union.  It  is  a  compromise  on  the  only  ground  of  com- 
promise. It  is  a  national  endorsement  of  the  soundness  of 
the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  proposed  at  the  start 
and  advocated  up  to  this  time  with  uncommon  unanimity." 
Mr.  President,  I  have  but  a  word  more  to  say. 
I  have  given  some  of  the  reasons  already  why  I 
thought  this  measure,  amended,  as  I  hope  it  will 
be,  should  not  be  hastily  rejected  by  members 
from  the  South.  I  will  now  most  earnestly  appeal 
to  my  Democratic  friends  from  the  South  on  the 
subject.  One  great,  difficulty  which  we  have 
always  had  to  contend  against,  upon  this  question, 
has  been  division.  If  we  had  always  stood  united 
to  a  man  in  the  South — both  parties,  Whigs  and 
Democrats — if  general  politics  had  never  been  in- 
troduced on  this  subject,  there  never  would  have 
been  this  difficulty  in  settling  this  vexed,  danger- 
ous, and  sectional  question  of  slavery.  But  for 
the  mixing  of  general  politics  on  this  question,  the 
compromise  of  1848  would  have  passed. 

It  is  only  on  particular  conjunctures  that  this 
question  can  be  settled  satisfactorily  to  the  South. 
I  believe  that  we  are  now  in  one  of  these  conjunc- 
tures. We  of  the  South  have  had  great  difficulties 
to  contend  with  on  this  matter.  We  are  in  a  mi- 
nority. It  is  only  under  particular  circumstances 
we  can  succeed  in  securing  our  rights.  The  times 
are  now  propitious.  The  Administration,  which 
opposes  us,  and  which  if  strong  could  defeat  us,  is 
now  weak  and  wavering.  The  Whigs  of  the 
South  are  with  us.  We  have  some  powerful  sup- 
port which  we  have  no  right  to  expect  under  other 
circumstances.  Our  Democratic  friends  from  the 
North  and  West  are  with  us  now.  All  we  need, 
then,  is  the  perfect  union  of  the  Democrats  of  the 
South  that  have  never  separated  before.  Shall  we 
not  have  it,  then?  Who  shall  prevent?  Who 
shall  take  that  awful  responsibility?  Who  shall 
defeat  our  last  chance  of  success?  I  shall  most  as- 
suredly not,  for  one. 
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Yes,  sir,  I  repeat  it — for  I  wish  to  impress  it  on 
my  Democratic  friends  from  the  South — we  have 
our  Whig  friends  from  the  South  perfectly- united 
with  us  on  this  subject.  We  have  strong  support 
from  quarters  from  which  we  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect such  support  in  ordinary  times,  and  they  have 
declared  that,  if  we  fail  in  this,  they  can  go  with 
us  no  longer.  Then,  sir,  once  dissolve  the  charm 
of  this  compromise,  once  discard  this  measure, 
once  dissolve  the  ties  which  now  exist  between 
men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  creeds,  and  you  lose 
the  best  chance  the  South  will  perhaps  ever  have 
of  settling  this  question  fairly  and  honorably, 
and  without  blood.  I  believe  now  that  a  conjunc- 
ture of  circumstances  exists  which  will  never  exist 
again.  And  mark  what  I  tell  you:  Let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass,  and  the  South  are  left  in  the  minority — 
a  hopeless,  a  helpless,  an  unavailing  minority.  We 
have  now  a  chance  which  will  never  occur  again. 
Let  us  not,  then,  pause;  let  us  not  hesitate;  let 
us  talk  together  like  brethren  and  friends.  If  there 
is  anything  in  these  bills  which  we  do  not  like, 
let  us  endeavor  to  amend  them;  let  us  perfect  them 
as  far  as  we  may  be  able;  let  us  do  the  best  we 
can,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  kindness,  concession, 
and  compromise.  But  let  us  not  set  ourselves  up 
to  control  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others;  let 
us  not  attempt  to  dictate  measures  to  the  majority, 
being  as  we  are,  in  a  minority.  I  hope,  then,  that 
our  southern  Democratic  friends  especially,  will, 


all  of  them, pause  long  before  voting  against  this 
measure.  1  know  that  they  are  anxious  to  have 
some  amendments,  which  I  hope  will  be  made; 
but  I  ask  them,  I  earnestly  entreat  them,  to  pause 
before  they  commit  themselves  irrevocably.  I  do 
not  think,  indeed  that  it  is  the  province  of  wise 
statesmen  to  plunge  in  the  dark.  I  do  not  ask 
this.  I  am  a  southern  man  in  all  things.  Anx- 
ious as  I  am  to  go  for  this  measure— desirous  as  I 
unquestionably  am  to  give  the  South  all  her  just 
rights — yet,  if  a  better  plan  can  be  presented,  1 
will  vote  for  it.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  leap  in 
the  dark,  or  to  be  responsible  for  the  course  of 
events  which  time  may  develop,  but  which  I  can- 
not see,  and  from  which  I  can  hope  no  good.  I 
hope,  then,  sir,  that  these  differences  of  opinion, 
which  I  do  not  understand  to  be  very  material, 
will  not  be  carried  to  extremes,  but  that  there  may 
be  a  general  feeling  of  concord  aud  harmony  among 
all  those  who  have  the  interests  of  the  South  at 
heart.  There  are  other  reasons,  of  a  most  import- 
ant kind,  which  I  might  urge,  but  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  them  now.  I  may  have  occasion  to 
advert  to  them  as  this  measure  progresses.  But 
I  do  again  express  my  earnest  hope  that  our 
southern  friends  will  not  differ  on  matters  of  mi- 
nor importance,  but  ihat  they  will  concentrate  all 
their  energies  to  effect  a  settlement  of  those  agi- 
tating questions  in  which  the  interests  of  every 
section  of  the  Union  are  so  deeply  involved. 


Primed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  Office. 
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CALIFORNIA  AND  TERRITORIAL  QUESTION. 


In  Committee  of  the   Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  President's  Message  transmitting: 

the  Constitution  of  California. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  in  the  hope  that  any 
remarks  of  mine  on  the  exciting  topics  which  have 
so  long  engrossed  the  attention  of  Congress,  will 
change  the  vote  of  any  member  of  the  committee, 
that  I  have  obtained  the  floor.  Still  less  do  I  ex- 
pect to  manufactuie  opinions  for  my  constituents. 
Their  opinions  are  already  formed.  The  people 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  are  a  reading, 
intelligent  constituency,  who  exercise  their  own 
judgments  upon  public  measures;  and  my  highest 
aim  is,  faithfully  to  represent  and  sustain  their  de- 
cisions. I  had  resolved  to  do  so  by  a  silent  vote; 
but  since,  during  this  long  and  protracted  discus- 
sion, a  majority  of  the  committee  have  presented 
their  views,  to  be  silent,  almost  subjects  a  member 
to  the  imputation  of  indifference  to  the  questions 
in  issue,  if  not  of  want  of  fidelity  to  the  wishes 
of  his  constituents.  And  at  the  outset,  I  will  de- 
fine my  position  upon  the  various  topics  now 
before  us;  disclaiming  all  sympathy  with,  or  re- 
spect for,  ultraism  of  any  type,  northern  or  south- 
ern. I  cling  with  ardent  devotion  to  the  union  of 
these  States,  with  a  profound  conviction  that  the 
highest  interests  of  every  State  and  every  individual 
citizen  are  involved  in  its  preservation;  nay  more, 
the  interests  of  the  whole  family  of  man.  I  stand  by 
the  Constitution  with  all  its  compromises,  and  will 
faithfully  maintain  them.  If  social  evils  exist 
under  it  to  be  regretted,  I  wait  the  quiet  but  sure 
action  of  truth  and  time  for  their  removal,  and  in- 
voke none  other  than  constitutional  remedies. 
There  are  no  evils  so  great  as  disunion.  Were  the 
"  aggressions'"  of  the  North,  which  southern  men 
so  greatly  exaggerate,  ten-fold  greater,  the  South, 
adopting  the  advice  of  the  great  dramatist,  "  had 
better  bear  the  ills  they  have,  than  fly  to  others 
that  they  know  not  of."  I  endorse  the  sentiment 
of  my  honorable  colleague  from  the  Suffolk  dis- 
trict— our  whole  country,  however  bounded;  and 
reserving  the  right  to  form  and  express  my  own 
opinions  of  the  measures  of  past  Administrations, 
am  ready  to  respect  the  rights  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  every  member  of  the  Republic.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State 
with  her  present  constitution  and  proposed  bound- 
aries, as  a  separate  and  independent  measure.  If 
territorial  bills  are  presented  for  the  government  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah.  I  shall  vote  for  the  exclu- 


sion of  slavery  from  those  territories.  I  shall  ad- 
vocate the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  within 
this  District,  now,  and  the  extinction  of  slavery 
itself,  whenever  demanded  by  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  or  whenever  Congress 
shall  see  fit  to  provide  a  just  and  adequate  indem- 
nity to  the  holders  of  such  property.  I  acknowl- 
edge the  constitutional  obligation  to  sustain  such 
enactments  of  law,  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  freemen,  as  shall  give  effect  to  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  for  the  delivery  of  "  fugitives 
from  labor. "  Believing  that  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  requires 
that  their  boundaries  shall  be  adjusted  at  an  early 
day,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  nation  is  to  some 
extent  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
Texas,  I  shall  not  feel  at  liberty  to  oppose  a  meas- 
ure for  the  settlement  of  those  boundaries,  although 
it  may  involve  an  appropriation  for  the  debts  of 
Texas,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  cession  of  territory 
to  which  she  asserts  a  claim. 

On  these  topics  I  propose  briefly  to  remark.  On 
the  general  subject  of  slavery,  I  have  little  dispo- 
sition to  touch,  and  still  less  to  reproach  the  South 
for  what  I  regard  the  infelicity  of  their  condition 
in  this  respect.  However  strong  may  be  our  con- 
victions of  the  social  and  moral  evil3  of  slavery,  our 
action  here  in  this  House  is  confined  mainly  to  its 
character  as  a  political  institution.  Taunts  and 
reproaches,  to  slaveholders  as  such,  are  out  of 
place.  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  controlling  influ- 
ence of  the  circumstances  of  birth  and  education? 
Who  does  not  know  how  great  changes  of  opinion 
have  occurred,  even  in  our  own  time,  in  regard  to 
questions  of  morals  and  political  economy?  Had 
the  ardent  defenders  of  slavery  on  this  floor  re- 
ceived their  birth  and  education  in  free  New  Eng- 
land, they  might  now  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
most  violent  and  aggressive  Abolitionists;  and  had 
the  men  who  now  claim  preeminence  as  the  un- 
compromising opponents  of  slavery  been  cradled 
and  trained  in  South  Carolina,  they  would  have 
been  its  equally  uncompromising  champions.  Are 
we  not  compelled  to  the  exercise  of  an  enlightened 
charity — an  indulgent  forbearance  to  the  conduct 
and  opinions  of  men  who,  in  reference  to  slavery, 
are  placed  in  so  opposite  circumstances  and  re- 
lations? At  the  perioil  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  there  was  comparatively  little  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  the  subject,  of  slavery  among  the 
eminent  patriots  who  framed  it,  northern  or  south- 
ern.    But  a  great  change  has  taken  place;  gentle- 


men  from  the  South  now  regard  it  as  a  great  na- 
tional interest,  to  be  cherished  and  extended.  It  is 
held  up  to  us  "  as  a  great  moral,  social,  political, 
and  religous  blessing — a  blessing  to  the  slave  and 
a  blessing  to  the  master." 

Against  sentiments  like  these,  I  feel  compelled 
to  declare  my  most  earnest  and  solemn  protest. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  short  process  of  reasoning  long 
since  settled  my  convictions  of  the  wrong  of  sla- 
very. Grant  that  the  negro  is  a  man — a  being  en- 
dowed by  his  Creator  with  a  soul  as  well  as  a 
body,  that  he  is  an  immortal,  accountable  crea- 
ture, and  take  the  fact  which  the  history  of  slavery 
and  the  laws  of  most  of  our  southern  States  most 
fully  substantiates,  that  in  order  to  enslave  the 
body,  it  is  necessary  to  darken  and  degrade  the 
mind,  and  the  brand  of  injustice  and  wrong  is  in- 
delibly stamped  upon  it. 

Gentlemen  have  appealed  to  the  Bible,  in  vintli- 
cation-of  American  slavery !  But  does  the  Bible 
sanction  it  in  this  enlightened  age  and  this  Chris- 
tian land?  They  tell  us  truly,  that  slavery,  in 
some  form,  existed  both  under  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations,  and  allege  that  no  express 
prohibition  can  be  found  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment. But  if  permitted  in  "the  times  of  men's 
ignorance,"  as  was  polygamy  and  divorce  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  it  was  nowhere  enjoined. 
The  Great  Teacher  condemned  and  forbade  po- 
lygamy and  divorce,  and  enunciated  precepts  ut- 
terly subversive  of  slavery.  Those  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel,  love  to  man  as  well  as  to 
Him  "who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
the  earth" — the  injunctions  of  the  divine  law  "thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  "and  do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you," 
are  of  universal  application,  and  will  forever  stand 
in  antagonism  to  slavery,  till  slavery  is  no  more. 
That  good  men,  christian  men,  are  found  who 
defend  and  justify  slavery,  results  from  other  in- 
fluences than  the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ.  The 
Bible  the  authority  for  American  slavery  !  No, 
it  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  republican  liberty — 
the  great  text  book  of  freedom,  religious  and  civil. 
To  the  prevalence  of  its  principles  I  look  with 
confidence  and  trust  for  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
and  the  removal  of  all  the  social  and  moral  evils 
which  afflict  humanity.  If  you  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  African,  in  American  slavery,  is  bet- 
ter and  more  elevated  than  that  of  his  race  in  their 
native  land:  that  the  treatment  of  masters  is  gen- 
erally indulgent  and  kind;  that  the  physical  wants 
of  the  slave  are  properly  cared  for;  that  he  is 
happy  in  "the  bliss  of  ignorance;"  nay,  more,  that 
many  masters  endeavor,  as  far  as  in  their  power, 
to  promote  the  mental  and  moral  improvement 
of  their  slaves — and  I  will  not  deny  all  these — 
yet  there  are  so  many  evils  inseparably  interwoven 
with  its  very  nature,  that  it  is  branded  a  moral 
wrong;  and  the  sentiment  is  true,  "  disguise  thy- 
self as  thou  wilt,  still  slavery  thou  art  a  bitter 
draught."  It  robs  man  of  his  natural  rights;  it 
robs  him  of  himself;  it  thwarts  the  benevolent  de- 
sign of  the  Creator,  that  all  his  creatures  should 
use  and  cultivate  the  powers  with  which  he  has 
endowed  their,  for  their  own  benefit.  But  I  have 
no  wish  here  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  to  which 
I  should  not  have  adverted,  but  for  the  strange 
and  startling  propositions,  frequently  presented  to 
the  committee.     I  pass  to  other  topics. 

And,  first,  the  admission  of  California — the  only 


great  and  pressing  question  among  the  subjects 
under  discussion  which  imperatively  demands  the 
action  of  the  present  Congress.  Admit  her  to 
the  Union,  and  to  a  great  extent  you  quiet  the 
agitation  of  the  country.  And  why  should  she 
not  be  admitted  ?  Is  not  her  constitution  repub- 
lican ? — has  she  not  a  sufficient  population  ?  Are 
the:e  not  reasons  for  her  admission  resulting  from 
her  remarkable  condition,  most  peculiar  and  con- 
clusive? Why,  then,  this  obstinate  opposition? 
The  cause,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  her  constitution  excludes  slavery.  Gentle- 
men disclaim  this  as  the  ground  of  their  objection. 
But  how  is  it,  then,  that  this  opposition  comes 
wholly  from  the  Representatives  of  slavery  ? — that 
the  prominent  cause  of  complaint  is,  that  the  South 
is  excluded  from  territory  acquired  by  the  common 
efforts  of  the  country? — that,  although  the  people 
of  California  have  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  first  enunciated  in  Congress  by  the  South, 
and  now  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  coun- 
try— namely,  that  the  people  of  a  territory  have  a 
right  in  forming  a  State  constitution  to  admit  or 
exclude  slavery,  gentlemen  deny  the  validity  of 
her  action,  and  charge  that  she  has  insulted  the 
South,  "  and  boldly  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  North  ?."  Her  convention,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  emigrants  from  slave  States,  or  natives  of 
he  country,  unanimously  decide  to  exclude  sla- 
very. Her  people,  with  almost  equal  unanimity, 
ratify  the  decision.  The  reported  debates — the 
expressed  sentiments  of  the  people,  all  show  that 
this  was  the  result  of  their  own  deliberate,  unbi- 
assed action.  And  yet  gentlemen  on  this  floor, 
not  only  without  evidence,  but  in  the  face  of  tes- 
timony the  most  conclusive,  persist  in  charging 
that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  have  interfered 
to  produce  this  result.  Statements  so  unfounded 
only  show  to  what  pretexts  those  who  oppose  the 
admission  of  California  are  driven.  What,  1  ask, 
has  the  South  to  gain  by  defeating  her  admission 
at  the  present  session  ?  Suppose  it  were  delayed 
another  year,  and  her  people,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  in  an  address  to 
his  constituents,  were  "  duly  authorized  to  form  a 
State  constitution,"  does  any  man  believe  that 
they  would  alter  its  provisions  in  relation  to  sla- 
very ?  Would  they  not  rather  be  induced,  by 
what  they  will  regard  as  an  unreasonable  exclu- 
sion, to  cling  to  these  provisions  with  greater  te- 
nacity ?  The  same  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Brown,]  who  takes  the  front  rank  in  defence 
of  "  southern  rights,"  in  a  speech  delivered  in  this 
House,  avows  his  determination  to  resist  the  ad- 
mission of  California  "  at  all  hazards  and  to  the 
last  extremity."  And  addressing  his  southern 
friends,  he  says,  "We  should  resist  the  introduc- 
'  tion  of  California  as  a  State,  and  resist  it  success- 
'  fully:  resist  it  by  our  votes  first,  and  lastly  by 
'  other  means."  Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  South, 
he  concludes:  "We  ask  you  to  give  us  our  rights 
(that  is,  to  carry  slaves  into  all  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia) by  non-intervention.  If  you  refuse,  I  am 
for  taking  them  by  armed  occupation."  We 
have  his  remedy — armed  occupation  !  At  this  mo- 
ment the  soil  of  California  is  pressed  by  the  feet 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  young,  enter- 
prising, brave  men,  mostly  emigrants  from  free 
States,  and  armed  to  the  very  teeth.  A  larger  and 
more  efficient  army  could  probably  be  raised  in 
this  colony  of  yesterday  in  a  limited  time,  than  in 


I 


:my  old  State  of  this  Union.  1  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  not  lead  his  gallant  Mississippians  on 
this  unholy  and  fool-hardy  errand.  Armed  OCCU- 
I  alion  !     In  Buch  a  contest  ihey  may  occupy,  but 

it  will  be  only  six  feet  of  "round  per  man,  and 
that  beneath  the  surface. 

Every  stage  in  the  progress  of  this  session  has 
impressed  me  more  fully  with  the  wise  forecast  and 

practical  wisdom  of  the  President's  suggesting  in 
relation  (•>  the  territories,  namely ,  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  under  their  existing  laws, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
until  they  should  he  prepared  to  present  themsi  Ives 
for  admission  as  States,  with  constitutions  "  of 
their  own  deliberate  choice."  Had  this  suggestion 
met  the  approval  of  Congress  when  first  presented, 
the  long  and  exciting  discussion  on  this  floor, 
"  and  most  unnecessary  agitation  of  the  public 
mind, "would  have  been  avoided.  It  involved  no 
concession  from  either  North  or  South, — no  sec- 
tional triumph, — but  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories,  in  forming  State  constitutions,  to  estab- 
lish their  own  domestic  institutions.  But  a  ma- 
jority rejected  his  suggestions,  and  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  without  any  consideraole 
progress  in  the  public  business,  or  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  questions  in  regard  to  these  territories. 
If  bills  for  territorial  governments  are  presented  for 
our  action,  I  shall  vote  for  the  express  exclusion 
of  slavery.  The  application  of  the  proviso  ought 
hot  to  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  or 
feelings  of  the  South.  It  prohibits  alike  the  emi- 
grant from  the  North  as  from  the  South.  The 
power  of  holding  men  as  chattels  is  not  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  men  born  under  a  southern  sun — 
the  northern  emigrant,  if  he  chooses  to  belie  his 
training,  may  obtain  property  in  men.  Under  the 
proviso,  the  territories  are  left  open  alike  to  citizens 
of  all  the  States;  it  merely  excludes  a  property 
held  as  such  under  local  laws,  by  a  minority  of 
the  citizens  even  in  slave  States.  Southern  gentle- 
men seem  determined  to  forget  that  there  are  rights 
and  feelings  on  more  than  one  side  of  the  question 
and  that  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  a  territory 
as  effectually  excludes  the  emigrant  of  the  free,  as 
the  application  of  the  proviso  does  one  item  of  the 
property  of  the  slave  States.  It  is  no  new  princi- 
ple for  which  wecontend.  Massachusetts,  in  com- 
mon with  other  free  States,  before  these  territories 
were  acquired,  avowed  her  determination  to  resist 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  free  territory. 
You  annexed  it  with  full  notice  of  this  determina- 
tion. Were  the  evidence  as  conclusive  to  my 
mind  as  it  appears  to  be  to  the  mind  of  a  distin- 
guished Senator,  for  whose  judgment  I  entertain 
the  most  profound  respect,  that  slavery  could  not 
be  carried  to  these  territories,  and  that  an  irrepeal- 
able  law  of  nature  had  forbidden  it,  I  would  not 
contend  for  an  express  exclusion,  for  I  would  not 
vote  for  an  act  unnecessary  in  itself,  especially  if 
offensive  to  any  portion  of  this  committee.  Yet, 
although  I  believe  that  slavery  has  been  abolished 
in  these  territories  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  that 
slave  labor  will  not  be  to  any  extent  productive 
there,  since  many  southern  gentlemen  on  this  floor 
have  denied  both  these  positions,  I  am  unwilling 
to  leave  that  doubtful  which  can  be  made  certain. 
Gentleman  deny  the  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories.  No- 
thing is  to  my  mind  clearer  than  that  the  Consti- 
tution expressly  confers  on  Congress  the  right  to 


legislate,  and  that  it  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  acquired  by  the  cession 
from  Mexico.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mexico 
possessed  the  sovereignty  of  these  territories  pnd 
the  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Mexico  ceded  her  sovereignty  to  the  United  States, 
and  with  it  the  entire  right  of  legislation.  And 
this  sovereignly  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  acting  by  majorities  of  the  Senate 
and  House.  How  else  can  the  United  States  ex- 
ercise this  sovereignty  but  by  its  executive  and 
legislative  departments?  What  have  the  States, 
as  such,  to  do  in  the  premises?  We  sit  heie,  not 
as  electoral  colleges,  requiring  for  our  action  the 
major  vote  of  each  State,  and  of  a  majority  of 
States,  but  as  the  Representatives  of  the  people  jf 
the  United  States,  acting  by  a  majority.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  to  wh<  m  I  have  before 
alluded,  presents  the  States  of  the  Union  as  "sov- 
ereigns in  alliance,"  and  contends  that  "so  long 
'asone  of  the  sovereigns  in  alliance  piotests  against 
j  'a  common  disposition  of  what  belongs  to  all  and 
'  each  one  in  an  equal  degree,  no  disposition  can 
;  '  be  rightfully  made."  I  ask  that  gentleman 
|  whether  territory  can  be  added  to  the  Union  against 
the  protest  of  "  one  of  the  sovereigns?"  If  his 
position  is  correct,  no  part  of  this  territory  could 
have  been  added  to  the  Union,  since  several  of  the 
i  sovereign  States  protested  against  its  annexation. 
|  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  annex 
I  provinces  to  the  Union  against  the  protest  of  a 
\  sovereign  State,  a  fortiori,  it  may  legislate  for  them 
i  against  the  protest  of  a  State,  when  acquired. 
The  question  of  constitutionality,  raised  on  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  has  been  settled  by  re- 
peated acts  of  annexation,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to 
renew  the  controversy.  The  gentleman  mistakes. 
The  wishes,  the  institutions,  the  interests  of  the 
several  States  are  arguments  to  the  discretion,  but 
not  to  the  power  of  Congress.  Invested  with  the 
whole  sovereignty,  which  carries  with  it  the  com- 
plete right  of  legislation,  Congress  may  legislate 
for  the  territories  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  fully, 
having  thn  same  regard  for  their  welfare  and  that 
of  the  nation  and  the  interests  of  all  the  States,  as 
on  any  other  subject.  In  voting  to  exclude 
slavery  from  free  territory,  I  claim  to  act,  not  as 
a  Representative  of  one,  but  of  all  the  States,  un- 
der a  deliberate  conviction  that  the  measure  is  just 
to  all  and  for  the  ultimate  interest  of  all. 

Southern  gentlemen  forbode  the  direst  calamities 
from  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  newly-ac- 
quired territories.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Venable,]  in  a  recent  speech,  pro- 
tested with  much  fervor  of  feeling  against  the 
design  which  he  apprehended,  to  surround  the 
slave  States  with  a  cordon  of  free  States;  and 
drew  a  dark  and  bloody  picture  of  the  fearful  and 
inevitable  struggle  between  the  white  and  colored 
races,  which  with  prophetic  vision,  he  saw  would 
result  from  the  increase  of  population  on  a  limited 
territory,  and  would  terminate  in  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  one  of  the  contending  parties.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  to  produce  these 
deplorable  results!  Let  me  a3k  that  gentleman, 
had  no  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory  been 
made,  would  the  condition  of  the  slave  States  have 
been  different  in  this  respect?  Or  suppose  these 
territories  should,  as  California  has  already  done, 
ask  admission  to  the  Union  with  constitutions, 
formed  by  their  own  unbiassed  deliberate  action, 
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excluding;  slavery:  would  he  vote  for  their  admis- 
sion? Would  not  duty  to  the  section  he  so  faith- 
fully represents,  compel  him  to  repudiate  the 
principle  hitherto  strenuously  asserted  by  the 
South,  that  a  people  have  a  right  to  determine 
their  own  domestic  institutions;  and  to  insist  that 
not  a  part  only,  but  the  whole  territory  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  diffusion  of  slavery  ?  When,  upon 
the  gentleman's  assumption,  is  the  acquisition  of 
territory  to  cease  ?  It  would  seem  that  Texas,  with 
its  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  square 
miles,  acquired  for  the  avowed  object  of  diffusing 
slavery,  and  four  fifths  of  it  pledged  by  compact 
to  that  institution,  ought  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  South.  But  no,  it  must  have  a  share  of  all 
the  remaining  territories,  to  avert  the  horrors 
which  the  gentleman  so  eloquently  portrayed. 
One  third  of  the  population  claims  more  than 
half  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States;  or 
threatens  to  dissolve  the  Union.  I  beg  the  gentle- 
man to  dismiss  his  fears,  they  are  the  offspring  of 
his  own  fertile  imagination,  and  can  never  be  re- 
alities. The  period  will  never  come  when,  by  the 
increase  of  population,  the  races  will  so  press 
upon  each  other.  Before  that  time  arrives,  some 
plan  of  emancipation  will  have  been  adopted  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  slave  States,  which 
will  remedy  all  anticipated  evils.  There  is  no 
real  danger  that  population  will  thus  press  upon 
itself  in  a  territory  of  more  than  nine  hundred 
thousand  square  miles.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
population  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
the  square  mile,  and  we  do  not  feel  particularly 
crowded.  There  are  no  complaints  for  want 
of  room.  Some  of  our  people  emigrate,  and  they 
desire  and  have  a  right  to  claim,  that  a  fair 
share  of  the  public  domain  should  be  left  to  free- 
dom, where  they  may  find  homes  suited  to  their 
tastes.  In  the  slave  States,  the  population  is  less 
than  ten  to  the  square  mile,  and  it  would  seem 
that  Texas,  with  nearly  two  square  miles  to  every 
living  soul,  might  accommodate  the  redundant 
population  of  the  other  States  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Why,  sir,  Virginia  alone,  if  as  densely 
peopled  as  Massachusetts,  would  sustain  a  larger 
population  than  that  of  all  the  slave  States  at  the 
present  time.  If  the  theory  on  which  the  fears  of 
te  gentleman  are  based  is  just,  it  presents  a  most 
conclusive  objection  to  the  institution  of  slavery — 
that  it  necessarily  demands  a  most  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  territory,  and  that,  the  most  fertile, 
for  its  existence  and  support;  and,  having  ex- 
hausted the  fertility  of  one  section,  it  seeks  the 
virgin  soil  of  another,  leaving  barrenness,  decay, 
and  dilapidation,  in  its  train.  Sir,  I  have  not 
studied  the  theory  of  Republicanism  aright,  if  its 
chief  aim  is  not  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  to  elevate  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses,  and  not  to  enrich  and  exalt 
the  few,  if  it  is  not  to  hold  up  the  incentives  and 
the  rewards  of  industry  and  enterprise  to  the 
emulation  and  attainment  of  all.  I  understand  it 
as  securing  aii  equality  of  rights,  with  a  view  to 
produce  an  equality  of  condition,  and  it  desires 
that  as  large  a  part  of  the  people  as  possible 
should  be  owners  of  the  soil.  The  strength  of  a 
republican  government  consists  in  the  number  of 
its  hardy  yeomanry,  ever  ready  to  defend  with 
brave  hearts  the  soil  which  they  cultivate  with 
strong  arms.  In  my  reflections,  it  is  an  objection 
to  the  institution  of  slavery,  that  it  requires  that 


land  should  be  held  in  large  tracts,  and  thus 
creates  a  class  of  proprietors  somewhat  resembling 
in  condition  the  feudal  barons  of  the  middle  ages. 
I  comprehend  the  feelings  with  which  the  favored 
few  cling  to  this  condition  of  things, — how  the 
feelings  of  pride  and  independence,  so  natural  to 
the  human  heart,  are  gratified,  as  the  owner  looks 
over  his  wide  domain,  and  seeing  nothing  but  his 
own  property  and  dependents,  can  exclaim,  like 
Crusoe  on  hi*  desolate  island,  "  I  am  monarch 
of  all  I  survey,"  and  bless  his  stars  that  he  has 
no  neighbors  but  those  of  his  own  selection. 
Such  is  not  the  chosen  home  of  the  freeman,  who, 
compelled  to  cultivate  his  farm  with  his  own  hands, 
will  seek  another  neighborhood,  where  similarity  of 
condition  begets  sympathy  of  feeling.  1  have  a 
word  of  reply  to  the  sam?  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  on  another  subject.  In  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  him  in  February  last,  he  held  up  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England,  in  his  forcible  manner,  as 
wholly  actuated  by  sordid  and  mercenary  motives. 
And  although  his  better  feelings  and  cooler  judg- 
ment led  him  greatly  to  soften  those  obnoxious 
paragraphs  in  the  printed  speech,  he  still  placed 
on  record  some  injurious  sneers.  I  might  justly 
retort  upon  that  gentleman,  that  interest  was  the 
mainspring  of  southern  action  in  regard  to  slavery 
— the  value  of  slave  property,  which  they  exagger- 
ate to  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  That 
interest  and  the  love  of  power  blinded  their  eyes 
to  the  perception  of  those  great  political  and  moral 
truths  which  press  with  irresistible  force  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  New  England.  But  I  for- 
bear; the  people  of  New  England  do  not  require 
me  to  return  railing  for  railing.  In  opposing  the 
extension  of  slavery  they  give  decisive  proof  of 
disinterestedness.  Mere  pecuniary  interest  would 
lead  them  to  desire  the  existence  and  extension  of 
slavery.  For  that  institution  compels  its  votaries 
to  be  dependent  on  the  enterprise  and  industry  of 
other  States  and  countries  for  all  the  products  of 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Sir,  the 
people  of  New  England  are  industrious,  frugal, 
economical,  but  they  labor  and  acquire,  to  use  and  to 
distribute.  Where  is  talent  and  enterprise  directed 
to  nobler  and  more  successful  results?  Where  are 
the  comforts  of  life  more  universally  and  richly 
enjoyed?  Where  is  education  more  liberally  sus- 
tained by  public  provision  and  private  benefac- 
tion? Where  are  all  institutions  of  learning,  re- 
ligion, and  charity  so  liberally  founded  and  en- 
dowed ?  From  what  portion  of  our  land  do  the 
great  benevolent  associations  of  the  day  gather 
more  liberal  contributions?  Let  the  answer  to 
these  questions  afford  a  complete  refutation  of 
such  undeserved  calumnies. 

But  I  must  allude  briefly  to  other  topics.  The 
subject  of  the  extradition  of  "  fugitives  from  labor" 
has  recently  been  the  occasion  of  much  excited 
feeling,  and  has  assumed  a  prominence  quite  equal 
to  its  importance,  in  some  portions  of  the  Union 
which  are  least  affected  by  it.  The  action  of  the 
North  on  the  subject  forms  one  of  the  grave 
charges  of  northern  aggression.  It  is  a  plain  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  the  execution  of  which 
no  good  citizen,  however  strongly  opposed  to  sla- 
very, should  resist.  The  South  are  entitled  to  a 
law  which  shall  give  effect  to  the  provision;  and  I 
agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bayly,]  that  the  law  of  1793, 
which  has  been  acquiesced  in   since  that  time,  is 


fully  adequate  to  tlu'.  olijcct,  with  an  amendment 
rendered  necessary  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Prigg's  case,  which  shall  provide  addi- 
tional officers  10  execute  it.  I  se»-  no  necessity  for 
new  and  more  stringent  enactments,  and  [sub- 
scribe to  the  sentiment  of  the  resolve  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  such  laws  only  on  the  subject  should 
be  passed  "as  will  be  sustained  by  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  free  States  where  such  laws  are  to  be 
enforced,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
testing  the  validity  of  the  claim  to  service  by  a 
trial  by  jury. 

In  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
within  the  District  c  f  Columbia,  the  measure  ought 
to  receive  the  assent  of  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee.    Viewed  merely  as  an  act  of  courtesy  and 
conciliation  to  northern  education  and  feeling,  every 
southern  Representative  ought  to  imitate  the  hon- 
orable example  of  some  of  his  associates,  and  be 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  opinion  on  the  altar 
of  peace.     That  slave  pens  and  slave  marts  have 
been    permitted    to    exist    till   to-day  within    sight 
from  this  Temple  of  Freedom,  iefa  striking  proof  of 
nortnern  forbearance.     It  is  a  flagrant  shame,  that 
citizens  of  the  free  States  and  foreigners  visiting 
this  F'ederal  city,  should   be  compelled   to   know 
that  at  the  very  time,  men,  women,  and  children 
are  being  collected  in  barracks,  soon,  perhaps,  to 
be  driven  off,  before  their  eyes,   to  some   distant 
market.     Why,  I  ask,  do  gentlemen  on  this  floor, 
and  even  State  Legislatures,  so  pertinaciously  in- 
sist on  the  continuance  of  the  paltry  traffic  in  this  j 
limited  District?     Why  declare  that  its  suppres- j 
sion  would  be  a  cause  of  secession  from  the  Union  ? ! 
Why,  when  Maryland  and  other  States  have  abol-  | 
ished  the  traffic  in  slaves  within  their  limits,  may  j 
not  Congress,  as  the  exclusive   legislature  of  the  j 
District,   exercise    the   same    right?      And    what  j 
greater  peril  does  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  J 
here  bring  to  the  institution    of  slavery,  than  its 
prohibition  in  the  States?     For  myself,  I  shall  not 
be  satisfied  until  slave  pens  and  the  slave  traffic  arc  J 
banished  from  the  District.     That  the  States  have  || 
the  right  to  abolish  slavery  within  their  jurisdiction  | 
cannot  be  questioned;  and  has  not  Congress  the  !] 
same  right  within  this  District?     If  not,  then  the  ' 
power   to   abolish    it  exists    nowhere,    although 
slavery   were  abolished    in   the  adjoining  States. 
The  fact,  that  the  District  was  ceded  by  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  that  slavery  still  exists  in  those 
States,  is  an  argument  not  to  the  power,  but  to  the 
discretion  of  Congress,  ami  as  such  should  receive 
due  consideration.     And  this  power  ought,  to  be 
exercised  whenever  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  de- 
manded by  the  people  of  the  District,  but  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  interests  and   wishes  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  by  granting  a  just  indemnity  to  those 
whose  interests  might  thereby  be  prejudiced.     The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Clingman] 
called  the  District    "our  slaveholding  territory." 
Sir,  it  ought  to  be  our  neutral  territory,  where  the 
citizen  of  the  South  should   be  fullv  protected  in 
bringing  such  domestics  as  his  convenience  might 
require,   and  the  citizen  of  the  North  not  be  of- 
fended by  the  worst  features  of  slavery. 

Sir,  after  close  attention  for. months  to  the  dis- 
cussions on  this  floor,  I  declare  myself  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  excited  feeling,  the  fervid  declama- 
tion and  threats  of  resistance  to  the  Union,  in  the 
event  of  the  passage  of  certain  measures,  which 
come  from  many  gentlemen   and  several  Legisla- 


tures of  the  South,  i  see  nothing  in  the  probable, 
or  even  the  attempted  action  of  Congress,  to  jus- 
tify their  professed  fears  or  avowed  determina- 
tions, lam  compelled  to  believe,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Stanlt,]  whose 
independent  and  manly  coarse  is  deserving  ail 
honor,  thai  party  defeat  has  had  not  a  little  effect 
in  producing  this  excitement.  Gentlemen  have 
indeed  told  us  that  our  present  condition  was 
owing  to  the  election  of  a  President  unpledged 
upon  these  questions  of  slavery,  and  that  had  Mr. 
Cass  been  elevated  to  the  chair  of  State,  this  agi- 
tation would  not  have  occurred.  This  might  have 
been  the  case.  Under  an  assurance  thai  any 
measure  not  acceptable  to  the  South  would  receive 
a  presidential  veto,  gentlemen  might  have  thought 
that  attempts  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  con- 
stituents by  charges  of  northern  aggression,  and 
I h reals  to  dissolve  the  Union,  were  unnecessary. 
How  marked  is  the  contrast  in  the  action  of  the 
two  great  parlies  of  the  country!  The  Whigs 
were,  willing  to  give  a  cordial  support  to  a  south- 
ern candidate  and  a  holder  of  slaves,  with  no  other 
pledge  than  his  integrity  of  character  and  his 
avowed  concurrence  with  (hem  in  views  of  na- 
tional policy.  While  the  southern  Democracy 
(aristocracy  would  be  a  more  fitting  designation) 
have  long  insisted  that  no  man  should  receive  the 
nomination  of  the  Democratic  party  for  President, 
]  until  he  should  first  have  avowed  his  subserviency 
to  southern  views  on  all  questions  of  slavery. 
|  This  is  an  aggression  to  which  Democratic  freemen 
ought  not,  and  will  not,  longer  yield. 

In  the  progress  of  this  debate,  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber  have  repeatedly  charged 
that  General  Taylor  was  held  up  at  (he  North  as 
pledged  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  at  the  South 
as  opposed  to  it,  and  have  insinuated,  while  they 
would  not  directly   make  the  charge  of  duplicity 
against  him.     Sir,   in   relation    to    the  section   of 
country   from   which  I  come,   I  confidently   pro- 
nounce the  charge  to  be  unfounded.     While  it  was 
argued  from  the  declarations  of  General  Taylor  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  (hat   he 
would  abide  by   the  action  of  Congress  on   ques- 
tions of  slavery,  as  on  other  subjects,  no  man  pre- 
sumed to  hazard  his  reputation   by  asserting  (hat 
General  Taylor  was  pledged  to  approve  the   Wil- 
mot proviso.    His  course  during  thatexci  ed  pres- 
idential   canvass   needs    no    vindication.       It  was 
honorable    to    him,  and   deserved  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  whole  country.     Having  distinctly  de- 
clared his  position  in   relation  to  the  general    poli- 
cy of  the  nation,  he  wisely  and  resolutely  forbore 
to  commit   himself  either  to    friends  or  foes  on 
questions  about    which    sectional    feelings    were 
known  to  exist      He  bid  neither  fornorthern,  west- 
ern, or  southern  support.     I  watched  his  bearing 
during  the  canvass,  with  no  Ies3  interest  than  du- 
ring those  brilliant  campaigns  which  placed  him 
so  prominently  before  the  American  people.      I 
saw  him  firmly  withstanding  the  assaultsof  a  hos- 
tile, and    the  solicitations  of  a  friendly  press — the 
denunciations  of  foes — the  urgency  of  friends — 
nay,  even  the   entreaties  of  those  who  professed 
that  their  suffrages  depended  on  his  replies.  Amid 
such  influences  he  stood  firm,  like  a  rock  in    the 
ocean,  resisting  alike  the  brefzes  of  summer  and 
the  storms  of  winter.    He  stood  erect  in  a  potiiion 
where  great  men   had  fallen.     He  evinced  in   this 
crisis  a  firmness,  no  less  calm  and  heroic  than  that 
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with  which  he  met  the  shock  ofthe  overwhelming 
forces  of  Santa  Anna  on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista. 
He  yet  stands  firm,  erect,  honest,  uncommitted, 
poised  on  his  own  integrity  of  purpose,  and  no  man 
within  my  knowledge  is  authorized  to  say  what 
would  be  the  action  of  the  President  on  the  measures 
which  now  agitate  the  public  mind,  further  than  his 
opinions  are  disclosed  in  hisoflicial  papers.  And  I 
rejoice  in  the  belief  that  he  is  firmly  fixed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  those  sterling  qualities  of  manly  honesty, 
independent  judgment,  and  devotion  to  the  Union, 
which  he  brings  to  their  service. 

And  now,  sir,  in  closing,  allow  me,  in  imitation 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Clwgman,]  who  advised  the  North  in  relation  to 
their  duties,  to  offer  a  few  words  of  advice  or  exhort- 
ation, through  you,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  South. 
Learn  to  think  that  there  is  other  property  in  the 
country  deserving  legislative  protection,  besides 
property  in  men — that  there  are  other  interests 
than  the  interests  of  slavery — that  the  strength 
and  glory  of  a  State  consists  not  in  the  number  of 


its  slaves  or  the  value  of  its  staple  products,  but 
in  its  free  and  happy  population;  the  development 
of  its  resources;  the  improvement  of  its  soii;  the 
general  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  general 
elevation  of  its  people.  Disabuse  yourselves  and 
your  constituents  ofthe  unfounded  belief  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States  desire  to  violate  any  of  the  rights  you  have 
under  the  Constitution,  or  any  of  its  compromises. 
On  the  contrary,  we  regard  your  prosperity  a3 
ours,  and  hail  with  pleasure  the  introduction  of 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  among  you, 
and  all  those  improvements  which  make  your  con- 
dition like  our  own,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  our 
pecuniary  profit.  Above  all,  forbear  to  stake  your- 
selves on  any  doubtful  question  in  antagonism  to 
the  Union.  Beware  how  you  attempt  to  take  one 
stone  from  the  most  glorious  fabric  of  Republican 
liberty  which  the  wisdom  of  man  has  reared. 
And  let  us  all  turn  off  our  thoughts  from  the  un- 
profitable and  suicidal  subject  of  disunion,  and  fix 
them  upon  the  high  and  glorious  destiny  which 
awaits  our  extended,  if  united,  country. 
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ADMISSION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  C.  L.  DUNHAM,  OF  INDIANA, 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5,  1850. 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President's  Message  tians- 
mitting  the  Constitution  of  California. 


Mr.  DUNHAM  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  feel  great  reluctance  in  ad- 
dressing the  committee  upon  this  question  at  this 
time.  The  session  is  far  advanced,  and  most  of 
it  has  been  spent  in  this  discussion.  The  subject 
is  exhausted;  and,  after  the  array  of  talent  which 
has  for  so  Ions;  a  time  been  devoted  to  its  consid- 
eiation,  it  would  be  vain,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  expect  that  I  can  add  anything  which 
will  interest  the  committee  or  enlighten  the  coun- 
try. But,  sir,  my  silent  observation  here,  week 
after  week  and  month  after  month,  has  satis- 
fied me  that  the  opinions,  wishes,  motives,  and  ob- 
jects of  the  people  of  that  section  from  whence  I 
come,  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  or  wick- 
edly misrepresented  in  respect  to  this  subject  of 
slavery,  and  as  the  humble  individual  who  now 
addresses  you  is  the  only  organ  through  which 
the  seventy  thousand  freemen  of  my  congressional 
district  can  be  heard  upon  this  floor,  and  before 
the  country,  I  should  greatly  fail  in  my  duty  to 
them  (should  I  allow  this  debate  to  close  without 
expressing  what  I  believe  to  be  their  views  and 
sentiments  upon  this  great  question. 

Why,  sir,  but  a  few  days  since  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Venasle]  thought 
proper  to  assert  here  in  his  place,  that  the  State  of 
Indiana  sought  to  commit  wholesale  robbery  upon 
the  South — the  State  of  Indiana,  than  which  no 
State  in  this  Union  has  more  firmly  and  steadily 
evinced  her  determination  faithfully  to  discharge 
all  her  constitutional  duties  to  her  sister  States, 
or  more  sacredly  respected  their  constitutional 
rights  !  Sir,  I  repel  the  charge  with  the  scorn  and 
indignation  which  it  meiits.  With  the  exception 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  we  have  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  slavcholding  States 
as  connected  with  the  subject  of  slavery.  By 
her  decision  upon  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  discharged  our  constitutional  obligations,  I 
am  willing  to  abide.  With  her  citizens  we  are 
in  constant  intercourse.  They  have  tried  and 
know  us,  and  confident  I  am  that  their  judgment 
will  acquit  us  of  having  manifested  the  slightest 
wish  to  trample  under  foot  the  rights  of  our  sister 
States  of  the  South,  or  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
Union.  The  only  injury  which  the  State  of 
Indiana,  thus  wantonly  assailed,  has  ever  done 
that  venerable  State  of  North  Carolina,  has  been 
to  give  happy  homes  to  thousands  of  her  citizens. 


This  may  have  been  an  injury  to  her,  but  surely 
it  has  been  a  blessing  to  them  and  to  us. 

Sir,  we  are  told  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis — a  crisis  which  is  shaking  our  country  from 
its  centre  to  its  circumference — a  crisis  which  is 
endangering,  aye,  which  must  destroy  this  Union. 
That  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis — an  alarming 
one — I  shall  not  deny.  But,  sir,  I  have  an  abi- 
ding confidence  that  we  shall  pass  it  in  safety  and 
in  triumph.  I  have  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  good 
sense,  upon  the  intelligence,  and,  above  all,  upon 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  at  home.  They  are 
the  great  bulwark  of  this  Republic;  they  will  seek 
out  the  path  of  right  and  justice;  and  they  will 
follow  it  in  spite  of  aspiring  politicians,  of  design- 
ing demagogues,  and  of  disappointed  devotees  of 
ambition.  This  Republic  belongs  to  the  people; 
it  was  created  by  them;  and  it  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  human  hands  or  minds  without  their  consent. 
Why,  sir,  this  is  by  no  means  the  first  crisis 
through  which  this  nation  has  passed.  True,  our 
career  has  been  a  bright  and  prosperous  one;  yet 
dark  clouds  have  at  times  lowered  above  us.  The 
pathway  of  our  ship  of  state  has  been  bright  and 
glorious;  but,  sir,  she  has  met  many  a  cross-sea — 
she  has  encountered  and  gallantly  outrode  many 
a  pelting  storm;  and  I  believe  she  has  the  strength 
and  the  ability  to  outride,  not  only  this,  but  many 
others  yet  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future. 

Sir,  this  country  had  its  birth  in  a  crisis,  than 
which  the  world  never  saw  a  greater — a  crisis  upon 
which  depended  not  only  the  liberties  of  the  three 
millions  of  people  who  then  inhabited  the  old 
thirteen  colonies — not  only  the  liberties  of  the 
twenty  millions  of  freemen  who  now  inhabit  these 
States — not  only  the  liberties  of  the  teeming  mil- 
lions who  shall  hereafter  people  these  hills  and. 
valleys,  these  mountains  and  plains,  long  after  our 
voices  shall  be  hushed  in  death — but,  sir,  upon  it 
depended  the  liberties  of  the  human  race.  That, 
indeed,  was  a  crisis,  compared  to  which,  this  sinks 
into  insignificance.  When  those  who  composed 
the  national  counsels  of  that  day,  deliberated  as 
with  halters  about  their  necks,  with  the  cer- 
tainty, at  best,  of  years  of  anxiety,  suffering,  and 
toil  before  them,  they,  too,  had  their  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  objects  to  be  attained, 
and  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  But  they 
brought  to  their  task  an  enlarged  patriotism,  a 
spirit  of  liberality,  a  disposition  to_conciliate,  a 


mutual  regard  and  respect  for  each  other's  opinions 
and  feelings,  which  not  only  carried  them  safely 
and  harmoniously  through  their  deliberations,  but 
also  carried  the  country  triumphantly  through  the 
war  of  our  independence.  And,  after  that  struggle 
had  been  passed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  loose 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  had  bound  the 
States  together  through  the  dark  hours  of  adver- 
sity, were  insufficient  for  times  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, and  when  the  people's  representatives  had 
again  met  in  Convention  to  frame  this  Constitution 
under  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  prosperously 
lived,  (and  under  which,  God  grant!  generations 
yet  unborn  may  hereafter  live,  and  flourish,  and  be 
happy,)  we  had  another  crisis.  For  weeks  and 
months,  the  fruit  of  all  their  toils  and  sufferings — 
the  liberties  their  valor  had  won — hung  vibrating 
in  the  balance  with  doubtful  result.  But,  sir,  they 
threw  into  the  scale  their  patriotism,  and  the  coun- 
try was  safe.  They  again  brought  to  their  labors 
a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise;  success 
crowned  their  efforts,  and  we  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
their  labors. 

Again,  sir;  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  dis- 
tractions pervaded  our  country,  and  threatened 
its  destruction.  Dark  clouds  lowered  above  us; 
but  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  conciliation 
was  breathed  upon  them,  and  they  vanished  "into 
thin  air."  We  have  had  other  crises,  but  my 
limited  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  upon  them. 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  they  must  con- 
tinue to  arise  in  the  pathway  of  our  progress. 

The  vast  extent  of  our  country,  the  variety  of 
its  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  habits,  the  education,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  our  people,  and  the  various  apparently  con- 
flicting interests  resulting  from  all  these,  must  neces- 
sarily subject  us  to  these  occasional  convulsions. 

We  have  the  great  manufacturing  interest  of 
New  England,  the  iron  interest  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  planting  interest  of  the  South,  and  the  grain- 
growing  interest  of  the  great  agricultural  North- 
west, each  struggling  for  its  own  advancement. 
True,  if  we  could  divest  ourselves  of  all  selfishness 
and  look  at  these  different  interests  in  the  liberal 
spirit  of  comprehensive  statesmanship,  we  should 
find  no  conflictions  among  them.  We  should  find 
the  healthy  and  legitimate  prosperity  of  all  indis- 
solubly  united;  and  if  each  would  be  content  with 
euch  prosperity,  content  to  make  its  way  in  the 
country  according  to  the  country's  need  of  it,  and 
its  own  merits,  without  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  destroy  their  natural  equilibrium,  no 
difficulties  could  arise  between  them  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  country.  But  with  this  they  will 
not  be  satisfied,  and  we  now  find  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  of  New  England  and  the  iron  interest 
of  Pennsylvania  seeking  to  build  themselves  up  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  two — the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  South  and  West — seeking  to  enrich 
themselves  by  taxing  those  who  toil  beneath  the 
sun  and  rains  of  heaven,  to  draw  their  sustenance 
from  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth.  The 
human  mind  is  so  narrowed  by  selfishness,  so 
apt  to  look  only  to  its  own  immediate  and  local 
interests,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  avoid  these  diffi- 
culties. Hence  the  question  is  not  so  much  how 
we  shall  entirely  escape,  as  how  we  shall  meet 
and  overcome  them.  This  we  can  ever  do  so 
Jong  as  the  same  spirit  which  animated  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 


shall  animate  our  minds  and  regulate  our  actions. 
The  difficulty  with  which  we  have  now  to  contend, 
must  be  passed,  as  all  that  have  gone  before  it 
have  been,  and  as  all  that  may  come  after  it  must 
be — by  conciliation,  by  concession,  and  by  com- 
promise. 

Sir,  we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  at  once 
either  to  respect  each  other's  opinions,  feelings, 
prejudices,  and  interests,  and  when  they  shall  come 
in  conflict  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
conciliation,  to  yield  something  which  we  might 
desire  to  retain,  to  exact  less  than  what  we  may 
think  we  have  a  right  to  require;  or  at  once  dissolve 
this  Union.  The  Constitution  is  acompromise.  The 
Government  has  ever  been  administered  under  it 
in  compromise.  It  ever  must  be  so  administered, 
or  it  cannot  be  administered  at  all.  I  do  not  fear 
the  immediate  dissolution  of  this  Union.  If  that 
melancholy  event  shall  ever  befall  us,  (which 
Heaven  avert,)  it  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a 
twinkling  by  some  fell  stroke,  as  the  sturdy  oak 
is  riven  by  the  thunderbolt;  but  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  gradual  decay  our  affections  will  be  alien- 
ated, one  by  one  the  bonds  that  unite  us  will  be 
severed,  until  at  last  nothing  of  this  Union  will  be 
left  but  the  mockery  of  an  empty  name.  Sir,  let 
this  struggle  go  on;  let  this  denunciation,  this  crim- 
ination and  recrimination  be  continued,  and  who 
does  not  see,  with  fearful  certainty,  that  the  two 
great  sections  of  the  Union  must  become  estranged 
from  each  other  ?  Their  fraternal  regard  must  soon 
subside  into  indifference,  indifference  grow  into 
coldness,  and  coldness  ripen  into  hatred  and  en- 
mity. Of  what  value,  then,  will  be  the  legal  bonds 
that  bind  these  States  together?  They  wiil  not  be 
worth  preserving.  No  one  will  desire  to  preserve 
them,  nor  can  they  be  long  preserved.  All  that 
gives  value,  life,  and  beauty  to  this  Union,  will 
have  departed.  It  will  be  but  as  the  cold  and  life- 
less corpse  after  the  spirit  which  animated  it  has 
taken  its  flight  to  that  eternal  world  "  from  whose 
bourn  no  traveler  returns."  Then,  sir,  as  we 
love  the  Union,  as  we  love  the  liberties  secured  to 
us  by  the  Union,  let  us  hasten  to  settle  this  diffi- 
culty. Let  us  adjust  it  at  once,  entirely,  and  for- 
ever.' Let  us  bring  to  the  task  all  our  powers,  all 
our  forbearance.  May  the  same  spirit  which  ani- 
mated our  fathers  and  guided  their  actions  in  the 
time  of  their  trial,  pervade  these  halls,  animate  our 
minds,  brood  over  our  hearts,  and  soon  the  troubled 
waves  of  this  controversy  will  be  at  rest. 

I  propose  to  recur  briefly  to  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  this  difficulty  upon  us,  and 
which  now  operate  to  prevent  its  adjustment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  somewhat  amused 
at  the  efforts  of  Whigs  upon  this  floor  to  throw 
the  entire  responsibility  of  this  difficulty  upon  the 
Democratic  party.  To  effect  this,  they  refer  its 
origin  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  these 
territories.  That  these  measures  have  been  im- 
properly used  by  designing  demogogues  of  the 
Whig  party  as  a  means  to  produce  it,  1  will  not 
deny;  but  I  do  deny  that  it  is  the  necessary  and 
legitimate  result  of  them.  They  need  not  go  so 
far  to  fix  this  responsibility.  They  will  find  it 
nearer  home.  It  rests  upon  themselves.  It  grew 
out  of  the  last  presidential  canvass,  and  is  the 
natural  fruit  of  their  wanton  violation  of  that  great 
fundamental  principle  of  self-government — the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  for  themselves  upon 
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the  principles  and  policy  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
administration  of  their  government.  The  only- 
practical  way  in  which  they  can  exercise  that  right 
is  through  the  ballot-box,  by  selecting  those  to 
administer  the  Government  whose  principles  and 
opinions  upon  political  subjects  agree  with  their 
own,  and  who  will  administer  it  in  accordance 
therewith.  In  the  election  of  General  Taylor  they 
were  prevented  from  exercising  this  right.  His 
opinions  were  withheld  from  the  country.  His 
friends  unblushingly  practiced  the  grossest  decep- 
tion upon  the  people  in  reference  to  them.  They 
t  represented  them  in  one  way  at  the  North,  and  in 
another  way  at  the  South.  At  the  North,  where 
they  sought  to  draw  support  to  him  from  the  Free- 
Soil  ranks,  lie  was  represented  as  unfavorable  to 
the  extension  of  slavery — as  being  favorable  to  the 
Proviso,  or  at  least  as  not  being  opposed  to  it. 
They  asserted,  that  if  elected  he  would  unhesi- 
tatingly approve  it,  should  it  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress. The  celebrated  Allison  letter  was  referred 
to  as  incontrovertible  proof  of  this.  They  avowed 
themselves  in  favor  of  its  passage;  appealed  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  the  anti-slavery  prejudices  of 
the  North;  denounced,  in  the  bitterest  terms,  the 
arrogant,  tyrannical,  and  encroaching  spirit  of 
what  they  chose  to  denominate  the  slaveocracy  of 
the  South,  and  as  a  triumphant  evidence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Whig  party  to  slavery,  they 
pointed  to  their  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency 
as  an  avowed  Abolitionist.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
the  South,  they  pointed  to  his  three  hundred 
slaves  as  a  sure  guarantee  of  his  devotion  to  south- 
ern principles  and  institutions — as  a  sure  guaran- 
tee that  he  would  unhesitatingly  veto  the  proviso. 
They  most  bitterly  denounced  the  fanaticism,  the 
aggressions,  and  encroachments  of  the  North ;  and 
insisted  that  the  election  of  General  Taylor,  a 
southern  man  with  southern  sympathies  and  inter- 
ests, was  their  only  shield  against  them.  Some 
southern  gentlemen,  not  content  to  confine  their 
efforts  in  this  great  scheme  of  deception  to  their 
own  portion  of  the  Union,  and  being  fearful  that 
their  northern  brethren  would  not  be  able  fully  to 
carry  out  their  part  of  it,  came  nobly  to  their  aid. 
In  my  own*  State,  sir,  whilst  I  was  upon  the 
stump  as  a  Cass  elector,  vindicating  the  doctrine 
of  non-intervention ,  Whigs  from  Kentucky — slave- 
holding  Kentucky — were  also  there,  enleavoring 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  those  who  advocated 
that  doctrine.  They  told  the  people  that  the  Whigs 
of  the  South  did  not  desire  the  extension  of  sla- 
very into  the  territories;  that  the  Whigs  of  the 
South,  although  they  believed  the  proviso  to  be 
unnecessary  and  would  prefer  that  it  should  not 
be  passed,  had  no  particular  objections  to  it;  that 
those  who  desired  its  passage  should,  by  all 
means,  vote  the  Whig  ticket;  that  General  Taylor 
was  pledged  not  to  veto  it;  that  General  Cass 
would  unquestionably  do  so;  that  if  there  should 
be  a  tie  vote  upon  it  in  the  Senate,  Millard  Pill- 
more  would  give  the  casting  vote  for  it,  General 
Butler  against  it. 

Such,  sjr,  were  the  arguments  used  at  the  North 
by  southern  slaveholders,  some  of  whom  now  talk 
most  flippantly  about  dissolving  the  Union  be- 
cause of  that  feeling  at  the  North  which  they 
helped  to  create.  One  of  those  very  gentlemen 
was  soon  after  heard  of  as  the  president  of  the 
convention  of  southern  members  of  Congress 
called  to  devise  means  to  repel  northern  aggrea- 1 


sion.  By  such  practices  was  General  Taylor 
elected.  His  election  was  urged  by  the  same 
party,  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  upon 
entirely  opposite  principles  and  from  entirely 
different  motives.  Thus  different  portions  of  the 
same  party,  in  seeking  the  election  of  the  same 
man,  became  to  the  fullest  extent  exasperated  and 
pledged  against  each  other,  and  lo  !  these  are  the 
fruits!  And  now,  sir,  that  much-lauded  plan, 
known  as  the  President's  plan,  for  settling  this 
difficulty,  is  put  forward  to  shield  him  from  re- 
sponsibility and  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  de- 
ception that  was  practiced  upon  the  people  of  the 
one  or  the  other  section  of  the  Union — to  conceal 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  one  or  the  other  class  of  his 
advocates.  Sir,  who  were  the  deceivers — who 
were  the  hypocrites?  Evidently  those  who  are 
now  most  anxious  to  prevent  the  exposure —  . 
those  who  now  so  strenuously  advocate  this 
plan,  put  forward  for  that  purpose.  Upon  this 
floor,  with  but  one  exception — the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Haymond] — its  supporters 
are  northern  Whigs,  men  who,  during  that  can- 
vass, upon  every  stump  proclaimed  the  beauties  of 
the  proviso  and  General  Taylor's  sympathy  with 
it — men  who  now  tell  us  they  will  have  to  vote  for  it 
if  compelled  to  vote  for  territorial  government  of 
any  kind.  Is  it  not  evident  that  they  have  be 
come  convinced,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  doubted, 
that  the  President  will  not  approve  of  the  proviso, 
as  they  have  over  and  over  again  declared  to  the 
peojple  of  the  North  he  would,  but  that  he  will  veto 
i  t  ?  And  now  by  this  plan  they  seek  to  prevent  its  pas- 
sage, in  order  to  avoid  the  certain  exposure  of  the  de- 
ception and  fraud  which  they  ihusperpetrated. 

Sir,  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  hollow, 
deceptive,  and  demagogical  than  this  plan.  It 
proposes  to  admit  California,  and  to  leave  the 
people  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  under  the  pres- 
ent military  government,  in  violation  of  our 
solemn  treaty  stipulations,  until  they  shall  be 
ready  to  come  into  the  Union  as  States — and 
when  that  will  be  God  only  knows.  It  proposes 
to  leave  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  unsettled  until  it  shall  produce  a  civil  war 
between  them,  and  until  Texas  shall,  by  the 
strong  arm  of  force,  seize  all  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  subject  it  to  slavery  whether  the  people 
thereof  desire  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  defy  any  one  of  the  advocates 
of  this  plan,  most  of  whom  are  professed  free- 
soil  men,  to  show  wherein  the  principles  of  free 
soil  will,  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  carried  out  by 
it,  any  more  than  they  would  be  by  giving  terri- 
torial governments,  wiihout  the  proviso,  to  these 
territories.  One  of  two  things  is  true — either  that 
the  laws  of  Mexico,  prohibiting  slavery  in  these 
territories,  and  in  force  when  we  annexed  them, 
are  still  in  force,  as  I  believe  they  are,  or  else  they 
are  overridden  and  destroyed  by  the  Constitution, 
as  contended  by  gentlemen  from  the  South.  If  in 
force,  the  mere  establishment  of  territorial  gov- 
ernment (without  the  proviso)  by  Congress,  will 
not  repeal  them.  Hence,  if  slavery  cannot  now 
exist,  on  account  of  those  laws,  under  the  present 
odious  and  arbitrary  military  rule,  it  cannot  exist 
after  Congress  shall  have  established  such  gov- 
ernments, without  the  proviso.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  now 
take  slavery  there*  they  cannot  then  do  it.  Nay, 
more,  sir;  the  present  state  of  things  there  renders 


these  laws  inoperative,  even  if  legally  in  force, 
should  the  military  tribunals  not  choose  to  execute 
them;  for  there  are  and  can  be  no  recognized 
courts  in  those  territories,  which  can  adjudicate 
upon  them,  and  from  whose  decision  an  appeal 
can  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  a  final  decision.  This  President's  plan 
is  a  mockery;  it  has  no  substance,  unless  it  be  the 
substance  of  evil.  It  settles- nothing.  Who  does 
not  see,  that  if  it  is  adopted  and  carried  out,  all  the 
roots  of  bitterness  of  this  strife  will  still  be  left; 
that  this  dangerous  agitation  will  be  continued; 
that  this  excitement  will  also  not  only  be  coniin- 
ued,  but  increased  fourfold,  both  at  the  North  and 
the  South  ?  The  next  Congress:  that  meets  in  these 
Halls  will  be  composed  of  the  most  bitter  ultraists 
of  both  sections.  Moderate  men  will  be  driven 
from  our  counsels,  and  all  hopes  of  settling  this 
question  by  conciliation  and  mutual  forbearance, 
will  have  fled,  and  fled  forever.  Such  is  the  char- 
acter, such  are  the  fruits,  and  such  the  objects 
to  be  attained  by  the  plan  of  that  man  whose  firm- 
ness statesmanship  and  patriotism  have  been 
the  continual  theme  of  his  adulating  followers.  It 
shows  a  lack  of — I  will  not  say  honesty, — but  I  will 
say  of  moral  courage,  to  meet  a  great  and  trying 
emergency,  not  only  unbecoming  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  a  great  and  free  people,  but  which  would 
be  discreditable  to  even  the  humblest  citizen. 

But,  sir,  I  must  go  back  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  has  brought  this  difficulty  upon  us.  We  are 
told  by  southern  gentlemen,  that  its  origin  was 
with  the  Abolition  societies  of  the  North.  'That 
great  statesman,  now  no  more,  whose  clear  per- 
ception, originality  of  thought,  and  splendid  tal- 
ents, have  been  my  admiration  from  my  youth,  in 
seeking  for  its  origin,  traced  it  back  to  this  cause. 
If  so,  the  South  is  not  altogether  without  responsi- 
bility. It  has  been  her  abuse  and  denunciation, 
and  her  persecution  of  the  Abolitionists,  that  has 
brought  them  into  notice,  and  lias  given  them 
whatever  of  strength  and  ability  to  inflict  injury 
they  may  possess.  If  the  fire  was  kindled  at  the 
North,  southern  men  have  fed  the  flame.  South- 
ern men  continue  to  feed  it  by  their  violence, 
denunciations,  and  threats.  At  first,  it  was  but  as 
the  sickly  flare  of  an  expiring  taper,  and  like  it,  if 
it  had  been  left  to  itself,  would  soon  have  been  ex- 
tinguished for  want  of  material  for  its  support.  If 
it  has  now  been  blown  into  a  blaze,  which  threat- 
ens to  envelop  the  temple  of  our  liberties  in  its 
fiery  folds,  surely  those  who  have  furnished  that 
material  are  not  guiltless. 

Sir,  we  are  told  by  southern  gentlemen,  that 
another  cause  of  this  difficulty,  and  which  still 
operates  to  prevent  its  adjustment,  is,  a  demagogi- 
cal spirit  at  the  North,  which  disposes  our  public 
men  to  pander  to  what  they  choose  to  style  the 
fanaticism  of  our  people  for  their  own  selfish  ends — 
to  secure  the  gratification  of  their  own  political  am- 
bition. They  say,  that  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties at  the  North  have  sought  to  secure  and  main- 
tain their  own  political  ascendency,  by  bringing  to 
their  aid  the  support  of  the  Abolitionists.  Ad- 
mitting this  to  be  so,  has  there  not  been  something 
of  this  same  demagogical  spirit  at  the  South  ?  Has 
there  been  no  pandering  to  the  passions,  preju- 
dices, and  interests  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by 
public  men  there,  for  the  same  selfish  purposes? 
No  rivalry  among  them  as  to  which  should  show 
.the  most  enmity  to  what  they  style  the  aggressions 


and  fanaticisms  of  the  North — the  most  devotion 
to  the  institutions  and  interests  of  the  South?  Has 
it  not  been  the  constant  effort  of  each  of  the  great 
political  parties  there  to  have  it  believed,  that  the 
northern  portion  of  the  other  was  the  ally  of  the 
Abolitionists,    that    only    their    own  was  pure, 
and  the  only  one  with  which  southern  interests 
could   be   safely   trusted  ?    Sir,   I   hope  southern 
gentlemen  will  take  the  beam  out  of  their  own 
eyes,  before  attempting  to  pluck  the  mote  out  of 
ours.     Unfortunately  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  country,  there  has  been  too  strong  a  manifes- 
tation of  this  spirit  and  practice  in  both  sections  of 
this  Union.     There  is  too  much  of  it  even  now  in 
these  Halls.     It  is  these  ultra  positions  which  we 
have   taken   in   the   midst   of  a   heated  canvass, 
which  are  now  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  which 
prevent  us  from  coming  together.     We  are  con- 
stantly  thinking  what  is  to  become  of  ourselves. 
We  are  thinking  of  what  will  be  the  effect  at  home 
upon   our   future   political   aspirations.     We   are 
thinking  of  our  own  good,  rather  than  of  what  the 
good  of  the  country  requires.     If  we  could  forget 
ourselves,  our  own  political  ambitions,  and  remem- 
ber only  our  country,  if  we  could  make  up  our 
minds  to  do  as  did  our  fathers,  offer  up  all  that  we 
have  and  are,  and  all  we  hope  to    be,  upon  the 
altar  of  our  country,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time 
before  this  question  would  be  settled,  and  our  coun- 
try once  more  be  at  peace.     And  can  we  not  do 
this?     Is   there  not  in  our  veins  enough  of  the 
blood   which  coursed  through  theirs — enough  of 
that  spirit  in  our  bosoms  which  animated  theirs,  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  sacrifice?  Why,  what  is  it, 
after  all,  that  we  have  to  offer?    Nothing  at  most, 
but  our  political  prospects.     They  put  at  hazard 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  their  character,  their  all. 
What  matters  it  if  we  shall  all  be  swept  away  into 
political  oblivion?     There  are  at  home  thousands 
who   can   as  well  supply  our  places;  but  if  this 
Union  is  destroyed,  and   with  it  the  liberties  of 
this   people — for  disguise  it  as   you    will,  when 
this  Union  is  rent  asunder  the  sun  of  liberty  will 
in  shame  and  sorrow  vail  his  face,  as  did  yonder 
sun  when  his  Maker  expired — when  this  Union 
and   these  liberties  shall  be  destroyed,  where  is 
there  another  Union,  where  are  there  other  liberties 
to  supply  their  places?    Oh,  let  us  not  show  our- 
selves "  degenerate  sons  of  noble  sires."  Let  us  not 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  sell  this  our  glorious  heritage. 
Sir,  the  South  can  complain  of  nothing  at  the 
North  of  which  I  will  not  undertake  to  find  accun- 
terpart  at  the  South.     Do  they  complain  of   what 
they  stigmatize  as  the  abolition  fanaticism  of  the 
North?      The  disunion  fanaticism  of  the  South  is 
of  the  same  character.     Those  southern  men  who 
look  to  disunion  as  a  remedy  for  political  evils — 
who  insist  that  a  state  of  things  already  exists 
which  requires  dissolution,  are  but  the  counterpart 
of  northern    Garrisons  and    Phillipses.     Fanati- 
cism is  nothing  but  passion  uncontrolled  by  rea- 
son— zeal  without  discretion.     It  is  governed  en- 
tirely by  circumstances.     In  one  place  it  is  directed 
to  one  object,  in  another  to  a  different  object.     It 
feeds  upon  the  first  aliment  of  excitement  that 
comes  in  its  way.     I  doubt  not  if  Garrison  had 
been  born  at  the  South,  brought  up  with  southern 
habits  and  prejudices,  and  had  southern  interests, 
so  that  his  fanaticism  could  have  been  directed  to 
that  channel,  he  would  have  made  one  of  the  most 
violent  disunionists.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 


editor  of  a  certain  paper  published  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  had  been  born  and  bred  at  the 
North,  with  northern  prejudices,  habits,  and  feel- 
ings, he  would  have  now  been  writing  violent  ar- 
ticles in  favor  of  abolitionism.  It  is  the  same 
spirit  everywhere,  differently  directed. 

Southern  gentlemen  complain  that  the  spirit  of 
the  North  is  tending  to  political  intolerance — that 
they  are  about  to  be  proscribed  from  a  proper 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Government — 
from  the  enjoyment  of  a  rightful  share  of  its  emol- 
uments and  patronage.  Yet  they  now  seek,  as  far 
as  in  their  power,  to  proscribe  every  one  who  in  the 
least  differs  from  them  upon  this  subject  of  sla- 
very. I  b-lieve  some  of  them  threaten  to  read  all 
northern  Democrats  out  of  the  party  who  even  as- 
sert the  constitutionality  of  the  proviso.  God  help 
the  party,  when  this  shall  have  been  done!  Sir, 
I  need  not  go  back  of  the  organization  of  this 
House  for  proof  upon  this  point.  We  saw  here 
northern  men  refusing  to  vote  for  any  slaveholder, 
or  any  man  from  a  slave  State,  and  we  also  saw 
southern  men  refusing  to  vote  for  any  man  from 
the  free  States.  Why,  sir,  for  such  men  the  Union 
is  in  spirit  already  dissolved, and  let  them  no  longer 
make  a  hypocritical  pretence  of  a  love  for  it. 

Southern  men  complain  of  the  abuse  of  the  Abo- 
litionists of  the  North,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
indulge  in  the  most  bitter  and  wholesale  denunci- 
ations, not  of  the  Abolitionists  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  North.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  amused  as 
well  as  pained  to  hear  them  in  their  speeches  com- 
plain of  this  abuse  as  one  of  the  aggressions  of  the 
North — complain  of  it  as  one  of  the  evils  which 
the  South  must  redress  "  at  all  hazards  and  to  the 
last  extremity" — complain  that  Abolitionists  not 
only  abused  them  at  home  in  the  North,  but  that 
they  had  been  allowed  to  come  upon  this  floor  and 
stigmatize  them  here  as  a  slaveocracy,  as  lords  of  the 
lash;  and  then,  by  way  of  giving  us  an  illustration  of 
the  kind,  conciliatory,  and  fraternal  manner  in 
which  we  should  treat  each  other,  lake  up  a  good 
part  of  their  own  speeches  in  denouncing  the 
whole  North  as  a  horde  of  fanatics,  of  cut-throats, 
robbers,  incendiaries,  murderers,  and  many  ether 
choice  epithets. 

Another  charge  against  the  North  is  her  neglect 
to  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  Sir,  I  fear  that  in 
some  cases  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this  charge, 
and  where  true,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  justify  the 
failure.  My  own  State  has  never  been  reproached 
with  it.  She  has  ever  discharged  her  constitu- 
tional duties  in  this  respect,  and  I  trust  ever  will 
do  so.  But  can  we  not  find  a  counterpart  to  even 
this  charge  at  the  South,  where,  by  the  laws  of 
some  of  the  States,  free  persons  of  color,  who 
come  within  their  borders,  are  thrown  into  prison, 
and  sometimes  sold  into  slavery,  for  no  other 
crime  than  the  color  of  their  skin !  These  per- 
sons are,  in  some  of  the  free  States,  recognized  as 
citizens,  and  as  such  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizenship;  yet,  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  they  are  temporarily,  and 
sometimes  perpetually,  deprived  of  their  liberties. 
What  is  it  that  gives  value  to  the  slave?  It  is 
his  labor.  It  is  this  labor  that  constitutes  the 
owner's  loss  when  the  slave  flees  to  a  free  State 
and  escapes.  By  law,  and  in  common  sense  and 
justice,  the  citizen  of  the  free  State  has  a  value  in 
the  services  of  his  hired  free  servant — a  value  for 


which  he  may  in  law  recover,  if  improperly  de- 
prived of  it.  Yet,  if  he  takes  him  upon  his  coast- 
ing vessel  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  or  upon 
his  flat-boat  to  New  Orleans,  if  the  servant  hap- 
pens to  be  black,  for  no  provocation  whatever 
he  is  robbed  of  his  services  at  the  very  time  he 
needs  them  most,  by  having  him  taken  from  him 
and  locked  up  in  jail;  and  this,  too,  by  those 
who  make  the  most  complaint  of  being  deprived 
of  their  property  in  the  services  of  their  own 
servants.  The  excuse  given  for  these  oppressive 
laws  is,  that  these  free  negroes  go  to  the  South  to 
lure  off  slaves.  The  excuse  at  the  North  for  laws 
and  conduct  which  interferes  with  the  recapture 
of  fugitive  slaves  is,  that  southern  men  come  to 
kidnap  free  men  of  color.  How  similar  in  char- 
acter these  excuses,  and  how  equally  groundless! 
How  easy  tp  find  an  apology  for  any  wrong, 
however  flagrant!  Whilst  upon  this  subject  of 
fugitive  slaves,  let  me  say,  that  whilst  I  shall  ever 
be  ready  to  accord  all  necessary  and  just  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  faithfully  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  yet  I  cannot  see  wherein  the  master 
can  need  greater  power  to  recapture  his  fugitive 
than  that  which  he  now  possesses.  He  may 
now,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  go  or  send  his  agent 
into  any  free  State  in  the  Union,  take  his  slave, 
and  carry  him  thence  without  any  process  or  trial 
whatever;  and  whoever  interferes  with  him  in  so 
doing,  does  so  at  his  peril.  What  greater  power 
can  he  desire? — what  more  c.sin  he  have? 

Another  difficulty,  to  which  I  wish  to  allude,  is, 
that  the  people  of  the  South  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  true  position  and  senti- 
ments of  the  North.  Nor  do  we  of  the  North  appre- 
ciate the  feelings  of  the  South.  The  southern  people 
seem  to  believe  that  we  are  not  striving  to  exer- 
cise what  we  think  to  be  a  constitutional  power, 
but  that,  confiding  in  our  political  strength,  we  are 
seeking  willfully  to  violate  the  Constitution,  and 
to  strike  a  blow  indirectly  at  the  institution  of 
slavery  within  the  States,  where  all  acknowledge 
that  the  General  Government  has  no  power  over 
it — that  we  are  animated,  not  by  a  disposition  to 
exercise,  and  maintain  what  we  strictly  believe  to  be 
our  own  rights  under  the  Constitution,  but  by  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  rights  of  the  South.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  of  the  North  think  that  all  this 
threatening,  all  this  parade  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  is  mere  empty  declamation,  not  to  secure 
and  protect  those  rights  which  they  now  possess, 
but  to  add  to  them,  by  unjustly  encroaching  upon 
ours — that  they  demand  much,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able,  by  a  compromise,  to  secure  some- 
thing which  does  not  rightfully  belong  to  them. 

The  speech  of  some  heated  ultraist  at  the 
North,  who,  perhaps,  takes  upon  himself  to  speak 
for  the  whole  North,  and  asserts  that  he  expresses 
their  sentiments,  is  seized  upon  by  some  fanatic  at 
the  South,  and  held  up  as  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  North,  and  then  he  makes  it  a  text  from 
which  to  preach  the  South  into  "  mutiny  and  rage" 
against  the  North.  Some  abolition  newspaper 
publishes  a  speech,  or  denunciatory  article  against 
the  South.  This  is  at  once  seized  upon  by  some 
southern  paper,  and  published  and  denounced  as  the 
sentiment  of  the  entire  North,  when,  perhaps,  it 
does  not  express  that  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ultra  speech 
is  made  at  the  South,  or  by  some  southern  gentle- 
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man  upon  this  floor,  or  an  ultra  article  is  pub- 
lished in  a  southern  newspaper,  not  approved, 
perhaps,  by  a  hundredth  part  of  the  southern 
people,  but  it  is  at  once  seized  upon  and  pa- 
raded at  the  North  by  ultra  speakers  and  editors 
as  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  South,  and  is  made 
the  text  for  new  and  more  bitter  denunciations  than 
before.  In  this  manner,  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions of  the  sections  are  aroused  and  heated 
against  each  other,  their  judgments  warped,  and 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  each  are  misunder- 
stood by  the'other.  Had  we  not  a  fair  sample  of 
this  truth  last  night  upon  this  floor?  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Howe,]  not  con- 
tent to  speak  for  himself,  not  content  to  speak  for 
his  own  constituents,  not  even  content  to  speak 
for  his  own  State,  assumed  to  speak  for  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  free  States,  and  in  doing  so,  uttered 
sentiments  which  I  undertake  to  say,  judging  from 
my  own  State,  are  not  entertained  by  one  in  a 
thousand.  Immediately  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Venable]  takes  the  floor,  full  of 
wrath,  works  himself  into  a  rage,  "  tears  pas- 
sion to  tatters,"  appeals  to  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  South,  and  indulges  in  the  bit- 
terest invective  against  the  North.  He  said, 
no  doubt,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ex- 
pressed the  true  motives  of  the  North;  and  that  the 
rest  of  us  would  all  speak  in  the  same  strain  if  we 
dared.  And  who  does  the  gentleman  suppose  we 
are  afraid  of?  Not  of  our  own  constituents  sure- 
ly, if  we  should  speak  their  sentiments,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  does  not  flatter  himself  that 
we  fear  annihilation  from  his  thunderbolts,  though 
I  believe,  sir,  that  some  southern  gentlemen 
— I  by  no  means  make  the  remark  general — 
but  I  say  some  southern  gentlemen  have  vaunted  of 
their  prowess,  until  they  have,  at  least,  made 
themselves  believe  that  they  are  really  formidable, 
perfect  fire-eaters,  before  whom  we  pale-faces  of 
the  North  must  quake  and  tremble.  Now,  sir,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  man  from  the  free 
States  who  is  afraid  to  avow  his  opinions,  and  act 
up  to  them.  I  hope — aye,  I  believe — there  is  none 
from  the  slave  States.  If  there  is  such  a  one,  he 
is  not  only  unfit  for  the  representative  of  a  free 
people,  but  he  is  too  base  to  be  a  freeman.  As 
for  myself,  I  was  born,  and  have  hitherto  lived  a 
freeman,  I  ever  expect  to  remain  one;  and  if  I  know 
myself,  I  am  not  afraid  boldly  to  avow  my  senti- 
ments fully  here,  and  elsewhere,  upon  this  or  any 
other  question;  and  I  undertake  to  say,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  did  not  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States,  or  correctly  represent  their  feelings  and 
motives.  Let  not  gentlemen  take  the  opinions  of 
such  men  for  their  guide,  but  let  them  go  among 
the  people  upon  their  farms,  in  their  workshops, 
it  their  firesides,  where  they  have  no  self-interest 
to  advance,  no  political  ambition  to  gratify, — who 
politically  desire  nothing  but  the  peace  and  har- 
mony and  welfare  of  our  country.  There  they 
will  get  the  true  public  sentiment  of  the  North, 
»nd  one  which  will  be  very'different  from  that  ex- 
Dressed  by  those  who  assume  the  forms  of  godli- 
less  to  excite  the  worst  passions  of  our  citizens 
igainst  each  other.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  if  I 
;ould  go  into  the  southern  States,  visit  their  plant- 
Uions  and  hearth-stones,  I  should  there  find 
he  state  of  things  portrayed,  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  uttered  by  southern  ultraists  upon  this 


floor.  As  evidence  of  the  effects  of  this  misunder- 
standing and  misrepresentation,  where,  let  me 
ask,  has  this  storm  been  raised,  that  now  threatens 
to  pour  out  its  wrath  upon  us?  In  those  States 
which  border  upon  the  free  States,  whose  people 
understand  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States,  and  the  good  or  bad  faith  with  which  they 
have  discharged  their  constitutional  duties,  and 
respected  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slave 
States — whose  people  have  suffered  the  losses  and 
inconveniences  of  the  flight  to  the  free  States  of 
their  slaves,  and  the  difficulties  of  their  recapture  ? 
No,  sir,  but  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, — States  which  lie  too 
remote  for  such  losses,  v/ho  never  have  and  never 
can  feel  any  of  those  evil  consequences  of  the  agi- 
tation and  action  of  the  free  States  which  they  so 
much  profess  to  dread.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
agitation  of  this  subject  is  not  so  much  in  the  bor- 
der free  States,  where  the  nature  and  workings  of 
this  institution  are  best  understood,  to  which  most 
of  the  fugitive  slaves  flee,  and  from  whence  they 
are  recaptured;  but,  sir,  it  is  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New 
York,  most  of  whose  citizens  never  saw  a  fugitive 
slave, — Massachusetts,  where,  I  believe,  there  has 
been  but  a  single  instance  in  many  years  of  a 
fugitive  slave  having  taken  refuge  within  her  bor- 
ders— at  any  rate  but  one  whose  recapture  has  been 
attempted;  and  in  some  of  the  other  States  I  have 
named,  there  has  not  been  even  a  single  instance. 
Mr.  MILLSON  (Mr.  Dunham  .  yielding  the 
floor)  said,  the  honorable  gentleman  has  fallen 
into  an  error  which  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  cor- 
rect. He  has  doubtless  been  misled  by  a  state- 
ment contained  in  the  admirable  letter  of  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Webster,  published  a  few  days  ago.  In  that 
letter,  Mr.  Webster,  apparently  with  a  view  to 
reconcile  the  people  of  New  England  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  him  in  the  Senate  in  reference 
to  their  obligation  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves,  as 
well  as  to  expose  the  groundlessness  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Abolitionists  there,  attempts  to  show 
that  only  very  few  cases  had  occurred  in  the  New 
England  States,  in  which  they  had  ever  been  called 
upon  to  fulfill  these  obligations.  And  in  reference 
to  those  happening:  in  Massachusetts,  his  own 
State,  he  says,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  that  only  one 
case  had  occurred  of  which  the  circumstances  were 
known  with  any  certainty,  and  that  was  a  case 
occurring  at  Boston  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  in  which  the  owner  of  the  slave  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  by  some  charitably-disposed  persons  to 
surrender  his  claim,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
a  sum  of  money  which  he  regarded  as  less  than 
half  his  value. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I  do 
not,  and  I  am  sure  no  man  will  attribute  to  Mr. 
Webster  any  intentional  misrepresentation  or  sup- 
pression of  known  facts  and  circumstances.  But 
1  state,  that  from  my  own  district  alone  many 
slaves  have  escaped  to  Massachusetts,  and  are  now 
quietly  residing  in  Boston,  who  have  never  been 
pursued  by  their  masters,  because  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  pursuit  would  be  unavailing.  And 
I  state  moreover,  that  in  the  particular  case  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Webster,  which  was  doubtless  the 
case  of  Latimer,  that  produced  so  much  excite- 
ment at  the  time,  the  slave  escaped  from  the  city 
in  which  I  reside.  He  was  pursued  by  his  master 
and  apprehended  in  Boston,  where  he  was  lodged 


in  jail  by  the  marshal  or  his  deputy.  The  most 
complete  evidence  was  produced  of  the  escape,  of 
ownership,  of  identity,  and  of  every  other  fact  ne- 
cessary to  be  established.  The  services  of  emi- 
nent counsel  were  secured,  and  neither  money  nor 
pains  was  spared  to  insure  the  recovery  of  the 
slave.  But  while  the  proceedings  were  pending, 
the  authorities  at  Boston,  yielding  to  the  threats 
or  remonstrances  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  re- 
fused to  permit  the  jail  to  be  used  for  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  the  slave.  He  was  accordingly  turned  out 
into  the  street,  where  a  ferocious  mob  of  negroes 
and  others  had  assembled  to  rescue  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  law.  In  the  mean 
time,  suits  in  the  name  of  the  slave  were  brought 
against  the  master  for  assault  and  battery  and 
false  imprisonment,  and  he  was  held  to  bail  in  large 
amounts,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  actually  thrown 
into  prison.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  he  was  absolutely  compelled  to  accept  a  prop- 
osition to  abandon  all  further  efforts  to  recover  his 
slave,  and  to  execute  a  deed  of  emancipation,  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  not 
only  not  one  half  his  value,  but  which  scarcely 
paid  one  half  the  expenses  he  had  necessarily  in- 
curred in  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  reclaim  him. 

Mr.  DUNHAM  continued.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  may  not  be  a°:ain  interrupted,  so  that  I  may 
not  be  driven  to  the  discourtesy  of  refusing  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Leave  this  whole  question  to  the  border  States, 
slave  and  free,  who  best  understand  its  difficulties, 
and  each  other's  conduct  and  motives,  and  it 
can  soon  be  settled,  and  settled  forever. 

Again,  we  do  not  make  sufficient  allowances  for 
each  other's  prejudices  and  feelings.  We  forget 
what  a  vast  influence  birth,  early  habit  of  thought, 
education,  and,  above  all,  interest,  exercise  upon 
the  human  mind.  We  forget  how  far  these  things 
may  and  do  control  the  reason  and  judgment,  not- 
withstanding the  effects  are  daily  exhibited  to  us 
in  the  various  walks  of  life.  I  can  easily  under- 
stand how  a  person  born  amidst  slaves,  brought 
up  surrounded  and  waited  upon  by  them,  edu- 
cated from  his  cradle  to  consider  slavery  as  right, 
with  his  interest  in  accordance  with  this  opinion, 
should  come  honestly  to  believe,  with  my  friend 
from  Mississippi,  that  the  institution  is  a  civil, 
moral,  and  religious  blessing;  whilst  one  born  and 
educated  at  the  North,  having  northern  prejudices 
against  it  instilled  into  his  mind  from  his  child- 
hood, taught  to  look  upon  it  as  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man,  should  as  hon- 
estly come  to  directly  the  opposite  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  civil,  moral,  and  religious  curse — each, 
in  his  zeal,  looking  upon  the  other  as  insincere  and 
hypocritical.  Who  does  not  see  how  much  these 
prejudices  must  affect  the  judgment  upon  every 
question  in  any  way  growing  out  of  this  institu- 
tion ?  The  prejudices  of  each  should  be  treated 
with  proper  respect  and  have  their  proper  influ- 
ence, when  we  act  upon  questions  upon  which 
they  come  in  conflict.  Each  should  yield  some- 
what to  that  of  the  other;  we  should  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  middle  course — of  a  course  of  concil- 
iation and  compromise.  We  should  guard  against 
that  spirit  of  dictation  which  has  been  too  much 
indulged  in  here — against  assuming  that  the  opin- 
ions which  our  judgments,  warped  and  controlled 
by  these  prejudices,  approve,  must,  of  necessity, 
be  so  clearly  right  that  whoever  differs  from  them 


must  be  insincere,  must  be  guilty  of  a  wanton  de- 
sire to  trample  underfoot  our  rights.  Why,  south- 
ern gentlemen  will  hardly  allow  us  to  think  for 
ourselves,  even  upon  constitutional  questions,  al- 
though we  are  under  the  same  obligation  as  them- 
selves to  support  that  instrument.  They  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever  opinion  they 
choose  to  adopt  in  reference  to  it  upon  this  great 
question  must  of  necessity  be  right,  and  that  who- 
ever differs  with  them  must  willfully  and  know- 
ingly be  guilty  of  high  treason  to  it. 

Surely,  upon  questions  of  such  vast  importance, 
we  ought  all  to  be  allowed  not  only  to  think  for 
ourselves,  but  to  express  our  thoughts  without 
having  our  motives  suspected — without  drawing 
down  upon  ourselves  the  bitter  and  harsh  denun- 
ciations of  those  who  may  differ  with  us.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  all  can  agree  upon  such 
important  subjects,  when  difference  of  opinion  is 
expected   and   tolerated   upon   trifling  ones. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact,  that  in  all 
our  investigations,  reflections,  and  arguments,  we 
do  not  always  disinterestedly  seek  for  truth 
and  justice.  We  are  too  apt  to  take  positions 
in  accordance  with  our  opinions,  prejudices,  and 
interests,  or  those  of  our  constituents — and  then 
bend  all  our  efforts  to  sustain  these  positions.  We 
search  only  for  facts  and  arguments  which  will 
accomplish  that  end,  overlooking  and  rejecting  all 
others.  I  heard  a  distinguished  and  esteemed  gen- 
tleman from  a  slave  State,  but  a  few  days  since, 
remark,  "  that  he  must  make  a  speech;  he  did  not 
care  so  much  what  he  said  in  the  House,  but  he 
should  try  to  write  out  something  to  suit  his  people 
at  home."  Sir,  I  fear  the  gentleman  has  not  been 
alone  in  this  course,  either  at  the  South  or  at  the 
North.  And  shall  we,  for  our  own  little,  paltry, 
personal  ambition,  endanger  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  country  ?  No,  sir;  no.  Let  us  seek 
for  truth,  and  truth  only.  Let  us  do  this  regard- 
less of  the  efftct  upon  ourselves,  or  upon  this  or 
that  political  party — this  or  that  State  or  section 
of  the  Confederacy — and  we  shall  soon  find  a  ha- 
ven of  repose  for  our  distracted  country.  The 
lovers  of  liberty — the  friends  of  truth  and  justice 
everywhere,  will  respect  us.  Posterity  will  thank 
us,  and  above  all  we  shall  have  the  approval  of 
our  own  consciences.  The  only  safety  not  only 
for  all,  but  for  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
Confederacy,  is  to  seek  diligently  and  follow  faith- 
fully the  path  of  justice.  The  strong  of  to-day  may 
be  the  weak  of  to-morrow.  The  chalice  of  op- 
pression which  the  strong  to-day  may  present  to 
the  lips  of  the  weak,  may  to-morrow  be  pressed 
back  to  their  own.  Truth  and  justice  will  protect 
us  all;  violate  those  great  eternal  principles,  and 
none  are  safe. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  it  the  North  do  really  want? 
Not  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  South — not  to  in- 
terfere directly  or  indirectly  with  slavery  in  the 
States  or  elsewhere,  where  it  is  secured  by  the 
Constitution.  But  they  are  opposed  to  the  insti- 
tution. They  believe  it  not  only  to  be  wrong,  but 
detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  any  country  where 
it  exists.  This  is  the  pervading  sentiment  of  the 
North,  and  hence  they  cannot  consent  that  it  shall 
be  extended  where  Congress  may  rightfully  pre- 
vent it,  for  they  would  be  in  part  responsible  for 
such  extension.  They  believe  that  wherever, 
under  the  Constitution,  Congress  may  rightfully 
control  or  abolish  it,  they,  a3  well  as  the  South, 
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are  responsible  for  its  continuance;  and  that  it  is 
not  only  their  right,  but  their  duty,  to  free  them- 
selves from  that  responsibility.  They  do  not  seek  or 
desire  in  the  least  to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  slave  States,  and  hence  all  which  you 
of  those  States  have  to  do  when  they  propose  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  in  any  particular  man- 
ner or  for  any  particular  place,  is  by  your  argu- 
ments to  satisfy  them  that  they  have  no  right  so 
to  do,  and  they  will  desist.  You  may  convince 
them  by  your  reasonings,  but  you  cannot  deter 
them  by  your  threats. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  see  if  nothing  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  right  to  inhibit  slavery  from  these  ter- 
ritories, and  thus  ascertain  whether  the  wish  to  do 
eo  on  the  part  of  the  North  must  of  necessity  be 
indicative  of  a  wanton  desire  to  invade  the  rights  of 
the  South.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  proviso,  though 
it  may  not  be  expedient  for  us  to  exercise  it. 
There  are  many  latent  powers  in  the  Constitution 
which  it  never  hag  been,  and  never  may  be,  ne- 
cessary or  judicious  (for  if  not  necessary,  it  would 
not  be  judicious)  to  exercise.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  dispute  the  constitutional  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  govern  the  territories  until  the  people  of 
those  territories  shall  be  in  the  situation  and  shall 
desiie  to  assume  their  sovereignty  and  assert  their 
inherent  right  of  self-government.  The  exercise 
of  that  power  was  commenced  by  the  very  framers 
of  the  Constitution  immediately  after  its  establish- 
ment, and  has  ever  since  been  continued  and  unan- 
imously acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  not  only  of 
the  States,  but  of  the  territories  also.  It  is  not 
material  to  inquire  whether  that  power  is  derived 
from  the  war-making  power,  the  treaty-making 
power,  or  the  power  to  make  needful  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  territory  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States,  from  either  of  which  it  may  be 
inferred.  Slavery  is  the  creature  of  municipal  law, 
is  controlled  and  regulated  by  it,  and  is  subject  to 
the  government  under  which  it  exists.  Hence,  if 
we  have  the  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  gov- 
ern these  territories,  to  legislate  for  them,  we  have 
a  right  to  inhibit  slavery  unless  our  right  to  legis- 
late upon  that  subject  is  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  I  find  no  such  limitation.  The  power 
to  govern  these  territories,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  is  limited  only  by  those  general  restric- 
tions which  forbid  Congress  to  legislate,  in  any 
case  whatsoever,  upon  certain  subjects;  but  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories  is  not  one  of 
them.  I  know,  sir,  that  this  Government  is  a 
limited  one,  and  has  no  right  to  exercise  any 
power  not  expressly  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ,  or  which  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  such  ex- 
nressly  granted  power;  and  my  position  is  in 
accordance  with  this  principle.  It  is  that  the 
powerto  govern  the  territories  is  expressly  granted 
by  the  one  or  implied  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
other  clauses  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  power 
is  a  general  one,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of 
the  Constitution,  of  which  slavery  in  such  territo- 
ries is  not  one.  We  have,  therefore,  the  unlimited 
power  of  legislation  upon  that  subject  in  the  terri- 
Icries,  and  of  course  the  power  to  prohibit  it.   '  -*: 

Where  does  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of 
these  territories  exist?  In  the  people  of  these 
States,  as  I  have  heard  it  suggested  upon  this 
floor?  No,  sir;  such  a  thing  as  one  set  of  in- 
dividuals, the  people  of  the  States  holding  the 


sovereignty,  that  is,  being  the  sovereigns  of  an- 
other set  of  individuals,  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tories, is  in  violation  of  the  theory  and  genius  of 
our  institutions — is  the  very  essence  of  despotism. 
It  is  said  that  it  belongs  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  but  this  comes  to  the  same  thing — it 
would  be  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through 
their  Government,  holding  the  sovereignty  over 
the  people  of  the  territories.  We  are  told  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  acquired  the  ter- 
ritory from  Mexico,  and  with  it  the  sovereignty, 
and  that  she  holds  them  in  trust  for  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Sir,  does  sovereignty  belong  to  the 
soil?  Has  it  reference  to  the  land  or  the  people? 
Is  it  for  the  government  of  the  land,  or  the  people 
and  their  rights,  among  others,  in  reference  to  the 
land?  If  it  belongs  to  the  land,  then  every  petty 
landholder  everywhere  is  the  sovereign  of  all  who 
live  upon  his  land.  No,  sir,  sovereignty  has  ref- 
erence to  the  people,  and  wherever  you  find  inhab- 
itants, they  have  an  inherent  sovereignty,  an 
inherent  right  of  self-government,  which  they 
received  from  their  Maker,  and  which  no  power 
on  earth  can  rightfully  take  or  withhold  from  them 
without  their  consent.  This  Government  pro- 
cured from  the  Government  of  Mexico  the  soil; 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  had  be- 
fore been  exercised  through  that  Government,  was 
transferred  to  this,  and  is  now  exercised  by  it, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  territories 
supposed  to  be  expressly  given  through  the  Con- 
stitution by  every  person  living  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion, or  tacitly  by  acquiescence  in  its  exercise, 
until  they  choose  to  resume  it  for  themselves  by 
forming  State  governments.  And  this  Govern- 
ment holds  this  right  to  exercise  this  sovereignty 
not  as  her  own,  not  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  in  trust  for  the  States  of  this  Union, 
not  in  trust  for  the  people  who  shall  go  there  here- 
after, but  for  those  now  there;  and  it  should  be 
scrupulously  exercised  according  to  their  wishes 
and  for  their  interests.  To  this  position  I  wish 
particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
because  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it,  as 
upon  it  I  shall  predicate  my  action  upon  this 
question.  I  repudiate  this  doctrine  of  trusteeship 
for  the  States,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 
What  this  Government  holds,  she  holds  not  in 
trust  for  the  States,  but  for  herself,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation  in  the  aggregate.  There  are 
no  governments  holding  complete  sovereignties  in 
this  country.  There  are  two  classes  of  imperfect 
or  limited  sovereignties,  which,  taken  together, 
would  make  entire  sovereignties.  The  States  are 
not  perfect  sovereignties,  because  they  have  relin- 
quished a  portion  of  their  sovereign  rights  and 
powers  to  the  General  Government — that  is,  those 
rights  and  powers  which  give  nationality  to  it. 
To  the  extent  of  these  powers,  the  General  Gov- 
ernment is  a  sovereignty,  and  what  it  holds  by 
right  of  them,  it  holds  for  itself  as  sovereign,  and 
not  for  the  States.  These  territories,  therefore, 
she  holds  not  in  trust  for  the  States,  or  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  as  people  of  the  States,  but  for 
itself,  for  the  use  of  its  own  coffers — for  the  people 
of  the  nation  as  a  nation. 

But  admitting  it  to  be  constitutional  to  inhibit 
slavery,  is  it  right  to  do  so  ?  There  is,  there  can 
be  no  other  rule  of  right  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment than  the  will  of  the  majority,  when  it  con- 
fines itself  within  the  Constitution,  and   when  it 


does  not  seek  to  violate  any  of  the  great  natural 
rights  of  man,  with  which  no  government  has  a 
right  to  interfere.  But  it  is  argued  it  would  vio- 
late these  principles,  because  the  people  of  the 
slave  States  say  it  deprives  them,  whilst  it  does 
not  deprive  the  people  of  the  free  States,  of  the 
right  to  go  into,  occupy,  and  enjoy  the  common 
property  of  our  common  Government,  property 
obtained  by  our  common  blood  and  treasure.  I 
think  not,  sir.  They  can  go  there  upon  the  same 
terms  that  we  can  go.  We  have  no  slaves,  and  can 
take  none  there;  they  can  go  there  without  theirs  if 
they  choose  so  to  go,  or  they  can  stay  where  they 
are  and  enjoy  them.  The  choice  is  with  them- 
selves. This  deprives  them  of  no  right  which 
they  now  enjoy,  but  it  is  a  simple  refusal  of  this 
Government  to  extend  that  right  to  a  territory 
where  it  does  not  now  exist.  It  deprives  them  of 
no  right  which  they  hold  under  the  Government  of 
theUnited  States  by  virtueof  their  citizenship  of  it. 
The  right  to  hold  slaves  they  derived  not  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  but  from  the 
State  governments  respectively.  The  General 
Government  creates  no  such  right.  It  simnly 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  State  governments  to 
create  it  within  their  own  jurisdiction;  and  after 
they  shall  have  done  so,  it  protects  their  citizens 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it  within  that  jurisdiction.  I 
know  we  are  told  that  the  Constitution  not  only 
recognizes  the  right  to  hold  slaves  within  the 
States  where  it  exists,  but  without  such  State  and 
within  another  State  which  expressly  inhibits  it. 
To  prove  this,  we  are  pointed  to  the  provision  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  This  recognition 
i3  not  to  maintain  this  right  without  the  State 
where  it  is  created,  and  within  a  sovereign  State 
inhibiting  it — but  to  protect  and  secure  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it  in  his  own  State  where  the  right 
exists.  The  case,  then,  is  this:  Under  the  muni- 
cipal regulations  of  the  slave  States,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  citizens  of  those  States  enjoy  a  privilege  which , 
by  the  municipal  laws  of  our  States,  we  do  not 
enjoy— the  right  to  hold  slaves.  So  long  as 
they  remain  within  those  States  which  give 
them  this  privilege,  they  may  continue  to  enjoy  it, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  complain.  But  when 
they  ask  to  go  upon  common  territory  where,  for 
the  time  being,  there  is  no  jurisdiction  but  that  of 
a  common  Government,  have  we  not  a  right  to 
ask,  that  they  shall  go  into  that  territory  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  citizens  thereof,  taking 
only  such  rights  as  all  derive  from  her,  or  which 
naturally  belong  to  all  men?  The  operations  of  this 
Government  would  be  unequal  if  it  should  secure 
under  its  own  exclusive  jurisdiction,  rights  to  one 
class  of  its  citizens,  which  another  class  could  not 
enjoy.  This  inhibition  would  extend  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  non-slaveholding  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  sla  ve.holding  States.  The  reason  why  it  would 
affect  them  differently  is  not  owing  to  any  ine- 
quality or  injustice  in  it,  but  because  their  circum- 
stances are  different,  and  this  difference  is  produced 
by  a  difference  of  local  law,  over  which  the  com- 
mon Government  has  no  control. 

The  people  of  the  South  can  take  into  those 
common  territories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
common  Government,  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
property  that  the  people  of  the  free  States  can 
take.  But  they  say  they  have  just  as  good  a  right 
to  take  thither  their  slave  property,  as  the  citizen 


of  Massachusetts  has  to  take  his  property — as,  his 
machinery.  But  is  this  their  property?  Now, 
sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  it  to  be 
their  right  or  duty  to  agitate  this  subject  of  slavery, 
to  inquire  into  the  right  of  the  slave  States  to  hold 
slaves,  or  in  any  other  way  to  interfere  with  their 
domestic  relations,  so  long  as  they  keep  them  with- 
in their  own  jurisdiction.  I  have  none  of  that 
Pharisaical  piety,  that  sickly  sentimentality,  which 
leaves  at  my  own  door,  suffering  disease,  pining 
want,  and  exhausted  labor,  to  parade  my  mock-hu- 
manity elsewhere — to  preach  a  crusade  against  the 
wickedness  and  oppression  of  others;  and  I  think 

I  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  do  so  would  take  to 
themselves  the  pointed  rebuke  said  to  have  been 
administered  by  John  Randolph  to  a  lady  friend, 
who  did  not  take  the  best  care  of  her  servants. 
Having  called  one  evening  to  pay  her  a  visit 
during  the  progress  of  the  Greek  revolution,  he 
found  her  busily  engaged  with  all  her  household, 
making  clothing  to  be  sent  to  the  suffering  Greek 
patriots.   Just  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  her  field 

I  hands  came  in  from  their  labors,  with  their  tattered 
and  scanty  garments.  He  turned,  and  pointing  to 
them  with  his  long  bony  finger,  with  all  that 
biting  sarcasm  of  which  he  was  master,  he  said, 
"  Madam,  the  Greeks  are  at  your  door."  Sir,  if 
we  would  all  but  look  about  us,  we  should  find  the 
Greeks  at  our  doors. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  title  of  the  citizen  of  Massachusetts  to 
his  machinery  and  that  of  the  slaveholder  to  his 
slave.  The  one  is  the  product  of  his  own  industry 
and  is  recognized  as  his  property  by  all  civilized 
nations;  the  other  is  created  by  the  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  strong  upon  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  weak,  and  is  not  acknowledged  as  valid 
anywhere  but  in  the  State  or  community  where 
it  actually  exists.  But  I  may  be  told  that  by  the 
Constitution,  I  am  bound  to  recognize  the  title  of  the 
slaveholder  to  his  slave.  To  a  certain  extent,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  I  am.  To  that  extent 
and  under  those  circumstances  I  shall  not,  nor 
will  any  good  citizen,  hesitate  to  do  so. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  one  of  those 
who  find  a  law  above  the  Constitution,  by 
which  I  am  to  regulate  my  official  conduct 
under  it,  independent  of  it,  by  which  my  duties 
to  my  Government  as  a  citizen  are  to  be  de- 
termined regardless  of  what  that  Government 
may  require.  It  is  a  doctrine  fraught  with  incal- 
culable danger.  It  unhinges  and  destroys  all 
government.  Why  have  we  a  Constitution  and 
laws,  if  each  public  officer  and  each  citizen  is  to 
disregard  and  disobey  them  whenever  he  may 
suppose  they  conflict  with  what  he  imagines  to  be 
a  higher  law,  which  he  construes  according  to  the 
vagaries  of  his  own  fancy?  Why  not  at  once 
leave  each  one  to  regulate  his  conduct  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  inclination 
and  fancy  ?  for  such  a  doctrine  leads  to  this  at  last. 
Why  make  a  Constitution  and  laws,  if  each  citizen 
is  to  be  his  own  judge  as  to  whether  he  ought  or 
ought  not  to  obey  them?  I,  sir,  am  content  to 
follow  the  mandate  of  Him  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  "  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  which 
are  God's."  Now  the  Constitution  recognizes  the 
owner's  title  to  his  slaves  within  his  own  State. 
Hence,  so  long  as  he  keeps  them  within  that  juris- 
diction, I  am  estopped  from  questioning  his  title. 
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The  Constitution  recognizes  the  title  to  his 
slave  in  another  State,  when  he  escapes  into  that 
other  State  without  the  owner's  consent.  I  am 
still  estopped  from  questioning  his  title.  The 
Constitution,  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  recognizes  his  title  to  his 
slaves  whilst  transmitting  them  from  one  slave 
State  to  another,  in  what  is  called  the  slave 
trade  between  the  States.  Here,  too,  I  cannot 
question  that  title.  Any  other  rights  necessary 
to  secure  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  these,  and 
naturally  springing  from  them,  I  cannot  dispute. 
But  when  he  seeks  to  take  this  property  elsewhere; 
when  he  seeks  to  enjoy  it  in  a  manner  and  place 
not  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  and  where 
and  in  a  way  that  will  conflict  with  my  rights  or 
my  interests,  I  am  not  estopped  from  questioning 
that  title. 

Before  I  close  my  remarks  upon  the  respective 
rights  of  the  North  and  the  South  involved  in  this 
question,  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  very  common 
error  fallen  into  by  those  in  the  southern  interest 
who  attempt  to  compare  the  relative  wealth 
or  prosperity  of  the  South  with  that  of  the 
North.  To  get  their  dividend  for  the  South  they 
add  to  the  actual  capital  the  value  of  the  labor  of 
the  country,  to  wit,  the  value  of  the  slaves.  This 
dividend,  so  increased,  they  represent  as  the 
wealth  of  the  South.  Now,  to  get  the  average 
amount  of  necessaries  and  comforts  supplied  to 
each  individual  out  of  this  wealth,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  should  be  divided  by  the  whole  number 
of  those  whose  wants  and  comforts  must  be  sup- 
plied from  it.  But  they  forget  that  the  necessi- 
ties and  comforts  of  the  slaves,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  rree  persons,  must  be  provided  out  of  this 
wealth,  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  hence  they 
improperly  reduce  the  divisor  by  leaving  them 
entirely  out.  Then,  sir,  when  they  seek  for 
the  relative  average  wealth  and  comfort  of  the 
North,  they  neither  add  the  value  of  our  labor  to 
the  dividend  nor  decrease  the  devisor  by  deduct- 
ing the  laborers.  A  double  injustice  is  thus  done 
the  North  by  such  acomparison.  Gentlemen  may 
delude  themselves  by  so  fanciful  acomparison,  but 
they  cannot  deceive  us,  the  country,  or  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  thus  far  mostly  discussed 
this  question  as  it  is  usually  discussed  here  and 
elsewhere,  as  one  entirely  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  as  if  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  of  this  Union  were  alone  involved 
in  it — as  if  their  wishes  only  were  to  be  consulted, 
and  their  welfare  secured  in  its  adjustment.  But  we 
are  providing  governments  not  for  ourselves,  not 
for  the  people  of  the  States,  but  for  the  people  of 
the  territories.  It  is  their  welfare  which  is  to  be 
now  and  permanently  affected  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  question  is  settled,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  have  it  settled  according  to  their  wishes 
and  interests. 

Sir,  the  great  error  which  has  brought  this  dif- 
ficulty upon  us,  and  which  now  prevents  its  settle- 
ment, is,  that  we  have  forgotten  and  have  violated, 
and  still  seek  to  violate,  that  great  principle  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  republican  liberty — the 
principle  declared  by  our  revolutionary  fathers, 
and  sealed  with  their  blood — the  right  of  the  gov- 
erned to  have  their  government  administered  ac- 
cording to  their  own  interests  and  wishes.  Let 
us  go  back  to  this  great  principle,  and  we  shall 
find   the  thread  which  will  guide  ua  from  thi3 


labyrinth  in  which  we  are  involved,  and  which 
threatens  destruction  to  us.  What  was  it  of  which 
our  fathers  complained  of  the  mother  country  ? 
Simply  that  she  sought  to  govern  these  colo- 
nies, not  according  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  colonies,  but  for  her  own  benefit.  Rather 
than  submit  to  this  injustice  and  oppression,  our 
fathers  rebelled,  put  at  hazard  their  lives,  poured 
out  their  blood,  and  endured  toils  and  sufferings 
unutterable.  Yet  we,  their  sons,  upon  soil  hal- 
lowed with  their  dust,  with  that  proud  banner 
which  they  erected  floating  gallantly  above  us, 
are  seeking  to  perpetrate  the  same  tyranny  against 
which  they  rebelled,  upon  our  colonies,  these  ter- 
ritories. The  ultraists  of  the  South  and  of  the 
North  seek  to  govern  them,  not  according  to  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  the  people  governed,  but 
according  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  interest 
and  wishes  of  their  own  particular  sections  respect- 
ively, or  according  to  what  they  suppose  may  be 
the  wishes  of  those  who  are  hereafter  to  occupy 
them.  Gentlemen  insist  that  we  hold  this  Gov- 
ernment, not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  there, 
but  for  our  own.  Sir,  this  Government  holds 
the  territory,  can  use  or  dispose  of  it  at  its  pleas- 
ure, and  for  its  own  interest;  but  the  sovereignty 
cannot  be  taken  from  the  people.  They  have  a 
right  to  insist  that,  whether  we  exercise  it  by  their 
express  consent  through  the  Constitution,  or  by 
their  tacit  acquiescence,  it  shall  be  exercised — not 
for  your  benefit  or  mine,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
North  or  the  South,  not  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  those  who  may  hereafter  go  there,  but  for  them- 
selves— for  those  who  are  now  there. 

Sir,  I  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  of  the  people — in  their  ability 
for  self-government — in  their  ability  to  examine 
and  decide  for  themselves  all  questions  which  may 
arise  in  the  administration  of  their  Government. 
"  Trust  the  people,"  is  the  motto  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Confidence  in  the  people  is  the  basis 
of  the  action  of  that  party — the  basis  of  republican 
liberty  everywhere;  and  wherever  that  trust  is 
most  implicit,  there  freedom  is  most  perfect.  I 
have  never  seen  that  confidence  forfeited.  Why, 
then,  shall  we  not  trust  the  people  of  these  terri- 
tories upon  this  question?  Why  shall  we  not  give  i 
them  governments  upon  this  republican  basis?' 
Let  us  not  by  our  legislation  force  slavery  upon 
them.  Let  us  carefully  secure  them  from  having 
it  forced  upon  them  without  law,  and  then  leave 
them  to  decide  it  for  themselves.  If  slavery  is  i 
right,  if  it  is  a  blessing,  which  will  add  to  their 
prosperity,  surely  they  can  discover  it  as  well  as 
the  people  of  the  slave  States.  .If  it  is  wrong,  if  it  is 
a  curse,  morally,  physically,  and  politically,  surely 
they  know  this  as  well  as  do  we  of  the  free  States. 
Their  anxiety  for  their  own  welfare  will  stimulate 
them  to  pursue  the  course  which  will  best  secure 
it;  and  in  this  free  country,  men  do  not  like  to 
have  happiness  forced  upon  them  against  their 
own  consent;  nor  to  be  saved  from  harm  without 
having  their  wishes  consulted.  I  am  so  well  con- 
vinced that  slavery  is  wrong,  that  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  prosperity  of  any  country  where  it  exists,  and 
that  its  wrongs  and  evils  are  so  apparent  to  every 
one  who  can  look  upon  it  with  unprejudiced  eyes, 
that  I  have  no  fear  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  the 
people  of  any  State  or  Territory  where  it  does  not 
now  exist,  with  all  the  information  which  they 
may  and  must  have  of  the  workings  of  the  insti- 
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lion,  with  the  example  of  the  relative  prosperity, 
:alth,  nnd  happiness  of  the  slave  and  free  States 

this  Union  before  them,  will  ever  voluntarily 
opt  it.  I  am  convinced  that  all  that  need  be 
ne  to  secure  them  to  freedom,  is  to  see  that 
ivery  is  not  legally  or  illegally  forced  upon  them 
thout  their  consent. 

For  us  to  suppose  that  they  cannot  perceive  its 
;ht  or  its  wrong,  its  benefits  or  its  evils,  as  well 

ourselves,  is  to  assume  pharisaically  that  we 
ve  wisdom  and  morality  above  other  men.  To 
ppose  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  pursue  the 
th  of  right  and  virtue,  that  they  cannot  discover, 
:ure,  and  protect  their  own  interest  and  happi- 
3S,  is  to  suppose  them  incapacitated  forself-gov- 
lment — a  position  which  will  find  no  advocates 
th  the  real  Democracy  of  this  country. 
Now,  what  are  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  these 
ritories  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  ?  The  wishes 

any  community  upon  any  subject  must  be  in- 
red  by  the  laws  and  customs  in  force  among 
:m,if  any  there  be.     Every  citizen  is  presumed 

know  the  law — rather  a  violent  presumption 
my  times  it  must  be  admitted — but  judges  and 
islators  can  act  upon  no  other.  Knowing  the 
vs,  then,  if  they  quietly  acquiesce  in  them,  it 
ist  be  presumed  that  those  laws  indicate,  and 
;  in  accordance  with,  their  wishes.  What 
its  are  now  in  force  upon  the  subject  of  sla- 
•y  in  these  territories?  I  wish  to  refer  to 
s  subject  for  •  two  purposes:  one,  to  show 
lat  are  the  wishes  of  the  people  there;  the  other, 
show  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  passage 
the  proviso.     Sir,  I  believe  it  is  a  conceded  fact 

all  hands,  that  when  a  country  is  conquered 
i  annexed  to  this,  the  municipal  laws  in  force 
;rein  at  the  time  of  such  annexation  continue  in 
ce  until  abolished  or  amended,  unless  they  are 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution.  If 
'.y  are  so.  they  are,  of  course,  by  being  brought 
der  iis  jurisdiction,  ipso  facto  abolished.  Slavery 
I  believe,  clearly  a  creature  of  municipal  law, 
nunicipal  relation,  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
n  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Venable]  to  the 
Hrary  notwithstanding.  The  laws  of  Mexico 
force  in  these  territories  when  they  were  an- 
sed,  without  doubt,  prohibited  slavery  therein. 
;nce,  unless  these  laws  are  in  conflict  with  the 
nstitution,  slavery  is  now  absolutely  prohibited 
these  territories.  There  can  be  no  such  con- 
tion  unless  it  be  true,  as  asserted  by  southern 
ulemen,  that  that  Constitution  is  a  slave  consti- 
ion,  and  takes  with  it  slavery  wherever  it  goes, 
this  so?  Let  me  advise  southern  gentlemen  to 
cautious  how  they  handle  edged  tools.  This 
sition  proves  too  much  for  them.  One  of  the 
:at  causes  of  complaint  which  they  have  alleged 
rinst  the  free  States,  is  their  interference  with, 
J  agitation  of,  this  subject  of  slavery.     But  tell 

not  that  I  have  no  right  to  agitate  it  if  the  Con- 
ution  of  my  country,  which  guards  my  most 
red   rights,  which  I  swear  to  support,  which  I 

in  duty  bound  to  maintain,  and  which  I  may 
htfully  exercise  my  influence  to  amend,  is  a 
ve  Constitution — that  wherever  it  wings  its 
y,  instead  of  carrying  lightand  liberty,  it  sprtads 

black  pall  of  slavery.  Tell  me  not  that  I  have 
right  to  agitate  it,  if  this  flag  which  floats  above 
,  and  which  I  may  be  called  upon  to  defend 
,h  my  blood,  which  protects  me  wherever  I  go, 
es  with  it  and  equally  protects  wherever  it  goes 


this  institution  of  slavery.  But,  sir,  this  Consti- 
tution is  not  a  slave  Constitution.  It  does  not 
create  slavery,  it  does  not  take  slavery  into  a  sin- 
gle foot  of  territory.  As  I  have  before  stated,  it 
simply  recognizes  the  right  of  the  States  to  estab- 
lish it  within  their  own  jurisdiction;  and  after  they 
have  done  so,  it  does  certain  acts  not  to  take  it  be- 
yond that  jurisdiction,  not  to  take  it  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  State  inhibiting  it,  not  to  main- 
tain it  there,  but  simply  to  secure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  within  the  jurisdiction  where  it  has  been 
established.  The  Constitution  provides  for  the 
protection  of  slave  property  only  where  it  recog- 
nizes it,  namely,  within  the  States  where,  by  their 
own  laws,  it  exists,  and  beyond  those  States, 
whither  the  slave  has  escaped  from  his  master,  so 
a3  to  enable  the  master  to  recapture  and  retake 
him  into  those  States. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government 
to  regard  and  protect  everywhere  under  its  juris- 
diction as  property,  whatever  is  so  recognized  by 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  any  of  the  States. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Constitution  by  which  this 
Government  is  regulated,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
compact  between  independent  sovereignties,  and  in 
interpreting  it,  except  wherein  it  is  otherwise 
expressly  provided  by  the  instrument  itself,  we 
can  only  be  governed  by  those  iaws  which  regu- 
late the  intercourse  of  all  nations.  Again:  as  I 
have  heretofore  stated,  this  Government,  to  the 
extent  of  its  power,  is  an  independent  sovereignty, 
The  States,  to  the  extent  of  the  power  reserved  to 
themselves  respectively,  are  also  independent  sov- 
ereignties. Hence  all  intercourse  between  this 
Government  and  the  governments  of  the  States, 
except  where  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution, must  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  nations. 
This  duty,  then,  except  where  otherwise  so  pro- 
vided, can  only  be  construed  to  extend  to  such 
property  as  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations  is 
regarded  as  property  everywhere.  Those  laws 
do  not  recognize  slavery,  nor  respect  property 
in  slaves.  Hence  this  duty  cannot  extend  to 
the  recognition  and  protection  of  slave  prop- 
erty, except  where  it  is  expressly  stipulated 
by  the  Constitution,  that  it  shall  be  so  recog- 
nized and  protected,  or  where  the  faithful  ex- 
ecution of  such  express  stipulations  may  ren- 
der such  recognition  and  protection  necessary. 
Then  these  prohibitory  laws  not  being  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution,  continue  in  force  and 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories.  But  if  they 
were  not  in  force,  the  laws  of  nature — God  Al- 
mighty's common  Jaw — are  there  and  everywhere. 
They  do  not  recognize  slavery.  Slavery  is  the 
creature  of  the  arbitrary  legislation  of  man.  It  is 
a  purely  municipal  regulation,  and  can  go  only 
where  the.strong  arm  of  municipal  law  takes  and 
protects  it.  Every  State  or  country  where  it  is 
not  so  maintained  is  an  ark  of  refuge  for  the  slave; 
for  the  moment  he  steps  within  its  limits  he  be- 
comes free.  The  abitrary  laws  of  man  have 
taken  from  him  his  natural  rights,  and  whenever  he 
gets  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  those  laws,  he  re- 
sumes those  rights.  This  is  the  case  with  all  who 
are  voluntarily  brought,  or  permitted  by  their 
masters  to  come,  within  the  free  States;  and  it 
would  be  so  with  all  that  escape  to  them,  but  for 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  for 
the  surrender  of  the  fugitives. 
Unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  contro- 
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vert  this  position.  A  distinguished  Senator  [Mr. 
Berrien]  has  attempted  to  do  so,  and  has  refer- 
red to  that  clause  as  authority  against  it.  It  is  in 
these  words: 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

He  insists  that  the  position  I  have  taken  is  not 
correct,  for  if  it  were,  that  provision  would  not 
have  been  that  "  the  fugitive  should  not  be  dis- 
'  charged  from  his  service  and  labor  in  consequence 
'of  a  law  of  the  State  into  which  he  had  escaped, 
'for  he  would  have  been  already  discharged,  nor  that 
'he  should  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  person 
'  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  loas  due,  for  they 
'  (i.  e.,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution)  could  not 
'  have  recognized  the  principle  that  it  was  in  fact 
'  due,  as  the  mere  act  of  passing  the  boundary  of 
'  the  State  in  which  he  was  held  in  slavery,  would 
'  have  released  him  from  that  debt." 

With  all  due  deference,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  did  not  call  to  mind  all  the  significations 
which  attach  to  the  verb  "to  be."  It  is  often 
used  by  the  best  writers  of  our  language  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  exist,"  "  to  stand;"  and  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  it  is  so  used  in  this  instance,  and 
means,  "he  shall  not  stand  or  exist  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor. "  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  word  "discharged,"  it  implies  a  particular 
present  manner  of  existence,  and  therefore  main- 
tains, instead  of  controverting  the  position. 

If  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  become,"  as  his 
argument  supposes,  by  what  subsequent  act  would 
the  slave  have  become  discharged? — by  the  judg- 
ment of  some  judicial  tribunal?  Could  that  have 
done  more  than  simply  have  declared  that,  by  the 
act  of  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  free 
State,  and  by  the  operation  of  its  laws,  he  had  be- 
come discharged  ?  It  then  must  have  related  back 
to  that  act;  and  that  act,  and  not  the  judgment  of 
the  tribunal,  would  have  discharged  him  from  the 
service.  Nor  do  I  think  that  clause  recognizes  the 
principle  that  such  labor  or  service  "  was  in  fact 
due"  after  the  slave  had  escaped  beyond  the  State 
by  whose  laws  he  was  held  in  servitude.  It  refers 
to  the  indebtedness,  not  as  a  valid  and  existing 
one  in  the  State  to  which  he  has  fled,  but  as  exist- 
ing in  the  State  from  which  he  has  fled,  by  the 
laws  of  that  State.  The  language  used  in  the  last 
part  of  the  clause,  "  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  labor  may  be  due," 
refers  back  to  that  used  in  the  commencement,  "  No 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  by  the 
laws  thereof,"  and  is  qualified  by  it.  It  requires  the 
State  to  which  a  slave  escapes,  to  do  what  it  would 
not  have  been  otherwise  obliged  to  do,  that  is,  to 
recognize  that  indebtedness,  and  to  deliver  up 
the  fugitive,  that  he  may  be  returned  to  the  State 
by  whose  laws  he  owes  the  service;  and  that  the  dis- 
charge of  the  indebtedness  may  be  there  enforced, 
because  it  could  not  be  enforced  elsewhere.  If  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  believed  that  without 
this  provision  there  was  "  an  actually  subsisting 
present  debt  of  service  and  labor  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State  which  authorized  it,"  why  did  they 
insert  it?  It  was  a  work  of  supererogation  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  where  none  was  needed;  and  the 
Tery  fact  that  they  did  provide  it,  shows  conclu- 
sively, in  my  humble  opinion,  that  they  did  think 
it  necessary,  and   that  without  it,    "the  slave, 


'  whether  by  his  own  will,  or  by  the  act  of  his 
'  master,  the  moment  he  goes  beyond  the  limits  of! 
'  the  State  whose  laws  authorize  him  to  be  held  in] 
'  slavery,  is  released  from  his  fetters;"  and  pre-] 
eludes  the  interpretation  put  upon  their  language! 
by  the  honorable  Senator.  Then,  even  if  the  Mex-, 
ican  laws  are  not  in  force  in  those  territories,  sla- 
very cannot  exist  there,  because  there  are  no  lawa 
there  to  establish  and  maintain  it,  except,  indeed,  it' 
be  by  that  general  consent  which  overrides  all  law.  j 

It  is  said  that  slavery  was  not  established  by; 
positive  enactment    in  the    present  slaveholding . 
States.     Sir,  it  may  not  have  been  created  by  pos- 
itive enactment,  and  yet  it  may  exist  by  municipal 
law.     Custom  often  makes  law.     A  custom  is  in- 
troduced  into  a  State,  tolerated  by  the  common 
consent  of  its  citizens,  respected  and  acted  upon 
by  them  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  until 
it  enters  into  the  very  organization  of  its  society; 
until  the  constituted  authorities  thereof  recognize 
its  existence,  and  act  upon  it,  and  thereby  adopt 
it.     It  thus  becomes  as  much  a  part  of  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  that  State,  as  if  it  had  originally  been 
a  positive  enactment  of  its  Legislature.  It  is  what  isi 
known  as  the  common  law  of  a  State.  But  this  com-- 
mon  law  cannot  be  obligatory  beyond  the  State! 
where  established,  to  any  greater  extent  than  cant 
its  statutes.  Nor  can  anything  be  newly  introduced: 
into  a  State  and  become  a  custom  therein,  unless; 
its  citizens  by  common  consent  admit  and  respecti 
it.     And  such  consent,  and  all  authority  arising) 
from  it,  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  before  thti. 
custom  shall  have  been  recognized  by  the  constwi 
tuted  authorities  of  that  State — especially  if  it  bi'i 
in  violation  of  natural  law,  and  the  inherent  rights  | 
of  man.     Indeed,  no  custom  which  violates  natqai 
ral  justice,  can  be  rightfully  established.     Whetfij 
such  customs  have  existed,  it  has  been  by  the  exer-: 
cise  of  arbitrary  power  upon  its  objects.    Abstracts! 
ly,   they  might  rightfully  have  been  resisted  by: 
any  one  before  they  were  adopted  by  the  State,:  = 
and  thus  made  a  part  of  its  laws.      They  werej 
tolerated,  not  because  they   might  not  have  beemj 
rightfully  resisted,  but  because  they  were  upheld] 
by  public  opinion,  and  no  one  had  the  inclination] 
or  the  power  to  resist  them  against  that  opinion.! 
and  enforce  natural  law  and  justice.     In  the  samel 
manner,  many  offences  against  the  law  exist  in  al 
States,  and  go  unpunished — not  because  the  lawjj 
might  not  and  ought  not  to  be  enforced,  but  be* 
cause  a  vitiated  public  opinion  is  arrayed  agains 
it,  and  tolerates  its  violation;  and  no  person  ha* 
the  inclination  or  the   power  to  enforce  it.      0 
this  character  was  the  institution  of  slavery  ir 
those   States    where    it  was   introduced    and   ex 
isted   without  being  first  authorized  by  positiv< 
anactment,  before  the  authorities  thereof  indirectly 
legalized  it  by  assuming  to  protect  and  control  it 

By  this  means  was  slavery  established,  and  b] 
this  authority  does  it  now  exist.  It  was  first  intro 
duced  and  continued  by  the  common  consent  o 
the  citizens.  Its  existence  depended  entirely  upoi 
that  consent,  or  the  want  of  inclination  or  abilit; 
of  any  of  those  citizens  to  resist  the  public  will 
until  it  became  a  custom,  and  entered  into  th 
structure  of  the  society  of  those  Slates;  an 
finally  became  indirectly  legalized,  by  the  author 
ties  thereof  assuming  to  protect,  regulate,  and  cor 
trol  it — thus  incorporating  it  into  their  municipt 
laws.  Slavery,  then,  is  the  creature  of  the  law 
and  cannot  legally  exist  without  positive  enac 
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ment   to   establish    it.  in  the  first  instance,  or   to 
recognize  and  adopt  it,  after  it  has  been  introduced 
by  general  acquiescence.     Without  this,  it  is  only 
tolerated,  in  violation  of  natural  law,  by  a  public 
opinion  too  strong  to  be  resisted.     Is  it  not  also 
evident,  if  that  public  opinion  is  strong  enough  to 
introduce  slavery  into  a  State,  territory,  or  com- 
munity, not  only  without  law,  but  in  violation  of 
natural  law,  that  it  would  also  be  strong  enough 
to  do  so  in  violation  of  positive  enactments;  and 
that  such  enactments  would  be  like  many  others  in 
this  country,  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute-books? 
Then  one  of  these  positions  is  true  in  reference 
to  these  territories, eitherthattheConstitution  takes 
slavery  there,  and,  if  so,  it  is   out  of  our   power, 
by  our  legislation,  to  prohibit  it: — or  the  Mexican 
laws  are  in  force  there,  whereby  it  is   now  abso- 
lutely excluded: — or  else  there  is  no  municipal  law 
to  establish  and   maintain    slavery  there,   leaving 
in  force  the  laws  of  nature  which  recognize  the 
inherent  right  of  all  men  to  liberty.     Whichever 
position   is  true,  as  the  people  ask  no  change,  it 
indicates   their   wish  to  have  it  continued,  and  I 
shall    be   satisfied  to  carry  out  that  wish.     I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  Mexican  laws  are  in  force. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  thinks  they 
are  not — that  the  Constitution  guaranties  his  right 
to  take  thither  his  slaves.     He  says  "he  don't 
care  a  fig  for  the  Mexican  laws."    "He  don't 
fear  them."     Very  well,  then,  let  him  show  his 
faith  by  his  works;  let  him  meet  me  upon  this 
common  ground.     Give  governments  to  these  ter- 
ritories without  the  proviso,  taking  care  not  to  re- 
peal  thereby,  either  expressly  or   by  implication, 
any  laws  on   the  subject  of  slavery  which  may 
now  be    in   existence   therein,    and   submit   this 
whole  controversy  to  the  arbitrament  of  that  tri- 
bunal provided    for  us  by  the    Constitution — the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  framers 
of  this  instrument  were  men  conversant  with  hu- 
man nature,  of  deep  thought,  and  great  prudence. 
They  brought  to  their  task    minds  quickened  and 
disciplined   by  years  of  constant  exertion  in    the 
struggle  for  liberty.     They  knew  the  value  of  that 
liberty,  for  they  had  paid  its  price  in  their  suffer- 
ings and  their  blood.     Their  bosoms  burned  with 
the  patriotic  desire  to  transmit  it  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity; and  they  earnestly  sought  to  eradicate  from 
this  Constitution,  by  which  they  hoped  to  accom- 
plish   that  noble   object,  all    seeds    of  its    disso- 
lution and  decay.     Indeed,  often  as  I  have  studied 
its  ample,  but  guarded  and  cautious  provisions,  I 
have  felt  that  they  must  have  been  imbued  with 
superhuman  wisdom  and  forecast.      They  seem 
to  have  foreseen   that  we  who  should  come  after 
them  would  dispute  about  the  proper  construction 
of  its   powers — about  our  rights  and  duties  under 
it;  and  they  provided  a  tribunal    high  above  the 
storms  of  political  passion   and  strife,  to  whose 
arbitrament  they  obligated  us  to  submit  these  dis- 
putes, and  to  abide  its  decision.     Are  you  of  the 
South  willing   to  abide  by  the  obligation?     Are 
you   willing   to   submit  to   the   decision  of  that 
tribunal?     If  you  are  not,  let  us  hear  no  more 
boasting  of  your  attachment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  of  your  willingness  to  adhere  to  its  provis- 
ions, for  this  is  one  of  its  requirements.     If  the 
court  shall  decide  that  the  Constitution  secures 
your  right  to  take  thither  your  slaves,  take  them, 
for  indeed  no  legislation  can  pi-event  you;  but  if  it 
decide  that  the  Mexican  laws  are  continued  in 


force  and  prohibit  you  from  so  doing,  or  that  you 
cannot  do  so,  without  a  positive  law  to  authorize 
you,  then  acquiesce,  and  allow  the  government  of 
these  territories  to  be  administered  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  governed,  and  do  not  seek,  by  a 
violation  of  that  great  principle  of  republican  lib- 
erty, to  force  upon  them  an  institution  they  may 
abhor.  Recollect,  that  one  of  the  oppressions 
which  impelled  our  fathers  to  sever  from  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was,  that  it  had  forced  this  insti- 
tution upon  them  against  their  urgent  remonstran- 
ces. Recollect,  that  this  is  the  excuse  that  the 
southern  people  have  ever  given  for  its  existence 
among  them,  and  to  show  that  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Yet  some  of  them  now  seek,  in 
like  manner,  to  force  it  upon  our  feeble  colonies, 
without  consulting  their  wishes.  England  did  it 
for  her  own  interest,  regardless  of  that  of  her  colo- 
nies: they  are  following  in  her  footsteps. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  recur  again,  for  a  moment,  to  this 
agitation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  at  the  North, 
which  occasions  so  much  complaint  at  the  South. 
Why  should  the  people  of  the  South  complain  of 
this,  if  they  believe  in  the  truth  of  that  great  polit- 
ical maxim  put  forth  by  the  immortal  Jefferson, 
that  error  may  be  tolerated  so  long  as  truth  is  left 
free  to  combat  it — if  they  also  believe  that  this 
institution,  as  some  of  them  assert, is  a  civil,  moral, 
and  religious  blessing — a  blessing  alike  to  the  mas- 
ter and  the  slave?  This  will,  if  true,  only  be  the 
more  apparent  the  more  it  is  agitated  and  dis- 
cussed. Truth  is  like  the  diamond,  the  more  it  is 
polished  the  brighter  it  will  glow.  Besides,  sir, 
we  cannot  suppress  this  or  any  other  agitation  if 
we  would.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to  dam  up 
the  mighty  Mississippi.  For  a  moment  we  might 
check  its  onward  torrent,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
until  it  should  gather  sufficient  head  to  breakaway 
our  feeble  barrier,  when  it  would  pour  its  accumu- 
lated flood  with  redoubled  fury  upon  the  plains 
below.  These  attempts  arbitrarily  to  check  this 
agitation,  have  given  it  its  present  strength  and 
violence,  and  the  continued  efforts  to  do  so  will 
but  augment  that  strength.  Sir,  we  would  not 
stop  it  if  we  could,  because  the  South  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  it  so  long  as  it  spends 
itself  in  discussion  among  ourselves,  (elsewhere 
we  are  not  responsible  for  it;)  and  because,  if  we 
should  curtail  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  upon  this  subject,  we  should  soon  be  called 
upon  to  place  a  similar  limit  upon  another;  and  so 
on,  until  this  bulwark  of  our  liberties  would  be 
swept  away  and  not  a  vestige  left.  Its  only  safety 
consists  in  maintaining  it  unimpaired  and  invio- 
late. 

Sir,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say,  I  have  listened 
with  pain  to  the  constantly-reiterated  threat  to  dis- 
solve this  Union,  unless  these  questions  shall  be 
settled  to  suit  some  southern  gentlemen.  This 
is  not  the  course  which  the  representatives  of  a 
great,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  people  should  pur- 
sue towards  each  other.  It  only  serves  to  irri- 
tate and  to  wound;  it  cannot  bring  us  together.  I 
love  this  Union,  not  for  itself,  but  as  a  means  of 
securing  and  preserving  what  I  hold  dearer  than 
aught  else  on  earth — the  liberties  of  the  American 
people;  and  when  it  shall  tail  to  secure  these,  not 
only  for  the  people  of  my  section,  but  of  all  sections, 
my  affection  for  it  will  cease.  If  we  of  the  North  are 
not  to  be  alio  wed  to  think  for  ourselves,  exercise  our 
own  judgment,  construe  the  Constitution  accord- 
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ing  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences,  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  tribunal  provided  for  that 
purpose — if,  in  short,  we  are  to  legislate  according 
to  southern  dictation  and  under  awe  of  southern 
threats,  we  might  as  well  be  their  slaves.  Indeed, 
we  should  be  but  little  else.  When  the  bonds  of 
our  Union  cease  to  unite  our  affections;  when  they 
become  the  chains  of  our  servitude,  I  care  not  how 
soon  it  shall  be  dissolved — the  sooner  the  better, 
for  it  will  have  lost  its  value.  It  will  have  become 
a  curse  to  freedom.  Sooner  than  submit  to  this, 
let  it  be  rent  into  a  thousand  fragments — let  these 
hills  and  valleys  become  desolate — let  these  houses 
become  tenantless — let  these  Halls  cease  to  rever- 
berate with  the  voice  of  the  people's  Representa- 
tives. We  are  ready  to  take  counsel  with  you; 
we  will  listen  to  your  reasoning;  we  may  yield  to 
your  arguments  or  your  persuasions;  we  will  con- 
ciliate and  compromise  if  met  in  a  like  spirit;  we 
will  submit  to  the  judgment  of  that  common  arbi- 
ter provided  for  us  by  our  fathers.  But  to  submit 
to  your  dictation,  to  be  awed  by  your  threats,  to 
yield  to  your  denunciations,  we  cannot,  we  ought 
not,  we  will  not;  and  it  is  as  well  you  understood 
it  at  once,  and  forever. 

Sir,  I  have  heard  honorable  gentlemen  coolly 
attempt  to  calculate  the  value  of  this  Union — its 
value  in  dollars  and  cents — this  Union  purchased 
at  a  price  in  suffering,  toil,  and  blood, — in  com- 
parison with  which  the  mines  of  the  Indies  sink 
into  insignificance  !  The  value  of  this  Union, 
in  comparison  with  the  moral  influence  of  which 
upon  mankind,  the  wealth  of  the  universe  is 
but  as  the  dust  in  the  balance !  This  Union, 
which  is  the  germ  that  is  leavening  the  world 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom  !  This  Union,  which 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  liberties  of  mankind — which 
is  at  once  the  model  for  the  successful  and  the 
asylum  for  the  unsuccessful  patriot,  in  his  strug- 
gles against  the  tyranny  of  the  old  world  !  This 
Union,  as  to  whose  future,  when  you  attempt 
to  judge  it  by  the  past,  the  imagination  falters  and 


our  fancy  in  its  boldest  flight,  like  the  dove  froti 
Noah 's  ark,  returns  with  weary  wing,  having  fount 
no  resting  place  !     Why,  sir,  what  was  this  Union 
a  few  years  ago,  but  thirteen  feeble  colonies  upoi 
this  Atlantic  coast?      "Westward    the  star    o; 
empire  took  its  way."    The  hardy  sons  of  liberty 
scaled  the  rugged  heights  of  yon  blue  Alleghanies, 
and  poured  themselves  into  the  immense  valleys 
below,  and  already  are  they  filled  with  as  noble  a 
race  as  the  sun  of  heaven  ever  shone  upon.     Still 
westward  they  take  their  way.     They  have  scaled 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  poured  themselves  down  their  western  slopes 
to  the  shores  of  the  majestic  Pacific.     And  already 
are  our  ears  greeted   with  the  hum  of  busy  in- 
dustry, coming  up  from  those  distant  hills  and 
valleys.    Already,  as  if  by  magic,  rich  and  teeming 
cities,  prosperous  villages,  and   thriving  hamlets 
are  springing  up  all  over  that  country,  bedecking 
it  like  the  glittering   jewels  of  some   gorgeous 
diadem.     Soon   the  immense  commerce  of  Asia  ; 
and   the  Indies,  which  has  so  long  supplied  the  < 
coffers  of  England,  and   sustained   her  tottering  j 
power,  will   pour   its   golden    treasures  in  upon 
that  western  coast,  and  through   yon  rocky  bar»  ■ 
riers  into   the  laps  of  these  our   eastern  valleys. 
Whilst  we  yet  deliberate,  sir,  States  are  springing  j 
into  existence,  as  if  in  obedience  to  the  fiat  of  Him  i 
who  speaks  and  it  is  done.     Calculate  the  value  of  i 
such  a  Union !     As  well  might  you  attempt  to* 
number  the  sands   upon   the   sea  shore,   or  the  f 
sparkling  hosts  of  yon  blue  arch  above  us.     Cai 
it  be  possible,  that  any  man  who  claims  to  be  a: 
American  citizen,  in  whose  veins  courses  America! 
blood,  in  whose  bosom  throbs  an  American  heart, 
who  has  felt  the  exhilarating  influence  of  the  geni 
of  our  free  institutions,  can  fall  so  low  as 
attempt  to  calculate  the  value   of  such  a  Unio 
Sir,  such  a  man  has  not  soul  enough  to  appreci 
ate  the  value  of  this  Union,  which  is  a  pearl  abo 
all  price,  and  his  efforts  to  calculate  it  should  be  n 
garded  as  the  unmeaning  babble  of  the  maniac 
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SPEECH 


CHARLES  DURKEE,  OF  WISCONSIN, 


THE  CALIFORNIA  QUESTION. 


Made  in  the  House  of  Rei^resentatives,  June  10,  1850. 


Mr.  DURKEE  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  We  live  in  the  most  interesting 
period  of  the  world's  history.  Revolutions  and 
convulsions  are  moving  the  Old  World,  while 
general  political  agitation  pervades  the  New.  In 
both  hemispheres  the  struggle  is  the  same.  It  is 
for  constitutional  liberty.  There  is  a  difference, 
however,  in  the  modus  operandi.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  the  struggle  is  one  of  physical 
force.  Here  it  consists  of  debates  in  our  halls  of 
legislation,  and  discussions  through  the  press,  and 
among  the  people. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  in 
negotiating  our  treaty  of  peace,  we  pledged  our- 
selves to  each  other  that,  if  we  fought  again,  we 
would  fight  on  Christian  principles.  Sir,  I  believe 
we  are  living  up  to  the  spirit  of  that  treaty  stipu- 
lation. The  war  now  waged  in  these  Halls,  and 
throughout  the  Republic,  is,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
ducted on  Christian  principles.  It  is  a  movement 
of  self-examination.  It  is  a  warfare  between 
Truth  and  Error — a  contest  between  Liberty  and 
Despotism.  It  seeks  information.  It  seeks  to  un- 
derstand principles,  in  order  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  It  seeks  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to 
their  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Glorious  warfare!  How  much  more  honorable 
and  becoming  an  enlightened  people,  than  the 
wicked  Florida  war,  where  we  fought  with  the 
weapons  of  death  against  a  savage  people.  It  was 
there  where  the  American  name  was  disgraced, 
by  shamelessly  violating  the  flag  of  truce  in  the 
seizure  of  the  noble-hearted  Osceola — to  which 
should  be  added  the  cost  of  thousands  of  lives 
quenched  in  blood,  and  forty  millions  of  treasure 
worse  than  wasted !  The  Mexican  war  was  simi- 
lar in  its  origin,  but  more  vast  in  extent,  and  in 
its  enormities. 

Thank  Heaven,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  revolting 
scenes  have  ceased !  We  have  passed  to  a  more 
pleasing  contest.  And  what  more  interesting 
spectacle  could  we  behold  than  that  before  us  1 


Here  the  Representatives  of  thirty  sovereign 
States  are  discussing  the  great  principles  of  free 
government — the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
nations. 

Sir,  it  was  said  by  a  distinguished  statesman, 
on  a  very  interesting  occasion,  that  when  the  peo- 
ple weep  at  the  loss  of  the  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lic, it  gives  evidence  that  the  Republic  itself  will 
become  immortal.  Notwithstanding  the  present 
appearance  in  our  political  atmosphere  may  seem 
to  some  alarming,  to  me  it  indicates  that  we  have 
already  entered  upon  the  career  of  immortality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  entered  a  wide,  as  well  as 
an  important  field,  in  this  long  and  protracted  dis- 
cussion of  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  This 
struggle  may  be  considered  the  second  American 
Revolution.  It  is  not,  as  many  have  stated,  sec- 
tional ;  nor  is  it  merely  the  question  of  African 
slavery  that  we  are  considering.  It  is  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence  ;  it  is  the  sending  forth  of  the 
great  principle  of  reform  from  the  bosom  of  hu- 
manity. It  seeks  to  redeem  the  eight  hundred 
millions  that  are  now  crushed  under  the  iron  heel 
of  Despotism  in  a  variety  of  forms.  It  is  what 
Mr.  Jefferson  foresaw  in  making  the  following 
remarks : 

"  When  the  war  is  over,  and  freedom  won,  people  mast 
make  a  new  declaration.  They  must  declare  the  rights  of 
mfin,  the  individual,  sacred  above  all  craft  in  priesthood  or 
government.  They  must,  at  one  blow,  put  an  end  to  all  the 
trickery  of  English  law,  which  is  garnered  np  in  the  charnel 
of  ages,  binding  the  heart  and  will  with  lies.  They  must 
perpetuate  republican  truth,  by  making  the  homestead  of 
every  man  a  holy  thing,  which  no  law  can  touch,  no  juggle 
wrest  from  his  wife  and  children!  Until  this  is  done,  the 
Revolution  will  have  been  fought  in  vain." 

These  principles,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  champions 
of  Land  Reform  have  been  diffusing  through  all 
the  States  with  unparalleled  success.  The  young 
State  of  Wisconsin,  which  it  is  my  lot  to  repre- 
sent in  part  on  this  floor,  and  several  other  States, 
have  embraced  them.  The  American  is  beginning 
to  understand  these  principles  as  in  holy  conso- 
nance with  the  objects  of  civil  government.,  which 
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is  not  a  chess-board  for  political  gamblers,  but  a 
divine  principle,  that  seeks  to  enlighten  the  igno- 
rant and  protect  the  weak.  But  the  progress  we 
have  already  made,  and  the  prospect  in  the  still 
more  glorious  future,  has  greatly  alarmed  the 
leaders  of  the  old  politicians.  Just  as  the  Repub- 
lic begins  to  use  its  arms,  its  legs,  and  its  reason- 
ing faculties,  the  cry  is  "dissolution  of  the 
Union."  A  general  conflagration  suddenly  threat- 
ens the  Republic.  Then  agitation  must  cease — 
investigation  must  be  suppressed  by  administer- 
ing an  opiate  in  the  form  of  a  compromise.  Why, 
sir,  these  gentlemen  were  not  alarmed  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country  by  the  "agitation"  of  the 
Mexican  war,  notwithstanding  its  bloody  terrors ! 
Hear  the  remarks  of  a  distinguished  statesman  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  He  said:  "This  war  is 
unlike  that  of  1812.  That  was  a  war  of  defence — 
this  is  a  war  of  aggression,  highly  offensive  on 
our  part.  The  Mexicans  are  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  fire-sides  !  "  Yet,  if  Congress  would 
only  say  for  what  object  it  shall  be  prosecuted, 
no  matter  if  it  was  cruel  and  unjust,  the  whole 
nation  should  give  it  its  hearty  support !  Such 
was  in  substance  the  concluding  language  of  Mr. 
Clay.  But,  if  we  attempt  to  discuss  reform  prin- 
ciples at  home,  the  country  is  at  once  in  great 
danger.  Public  discussion  and  political  agitation 
must  be  suppressed. 

Why,  sir,  agitation  is  the  life  of  a  Republic.  It 
is  the  very  element  that  distinguishes  a  free  gov- 
ernment from  a  despotism !  The  human  mind  is 
an  active  principle,  and,  unless  it  be  constantly 
enlisted  by  the  spirit  of  progress,  it  will  be  sure 
to  move  in  a  retrogressive  direction.  It  cannot 
stand  still.  Then  let  us  continue  to  agitate  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  every  wrong,  until  all 
the  evils  that  afflict  us  are  redressed,  and  our  be- 
loved country  rescued  from  the  cruel  hand  of 
Oppression. 

Let  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  look  back  at  some  of  the 
great  evils  that  have  grown  upon  us  in  the  ab- 
sence of  free  discussion,  and  whieh,  we  are  told, 
now  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic. 
There  are  those  now  who  deny  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  pains  me  to 
find  some  such  in  this  hall.  Slavery,  which  was 
once  universally  considered  a  vice,  is  now  advo- 
cated as  a  virtue — nay,  a  religious  institution. 
The  slaves,  in  our  own  country,  have  increased 
from  five  hundred  thousand  to  three  millions  3 
Deeds  that  we  have  made  piracy  upon  our  statute 
books,  are  now  licensed  by  this  Government  in 
this  national  District.  Here,  for  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  you  can  carry  on,  as 
others  are  now  doing,  under  the  very  shadow  of 
this  Capitol,  a  traffic  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Let  me  read  a  few  extracts  from  laws  for  whose 
continuance  a  single  hour,  you  and  I,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  responsible : 

"  After  the  first  of  August  next,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  f>r 
any  person  to  trade  or  traffic  in  slaves,  within  the  limits  of 
this  corporation,  without  first  obtaining  a  license  therefor, 
a3  hereinafter  provided,  from  the  Mayor,  (who  is  h'  reby  au- 
thorised to  issue  the  same,  to  be  and  remain  in  force  for  the 


term  of  one  year,)  for  which  the  following  tax  r hall  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  making  the  same,  viz :  for  a  license  to  trade 
or  traffic  in  slaves  for  profit,  whether  as  agent  or  otherwise , 
four  hundred  dollars  !  " 

Here  are  two  others  relating  to  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  our  Republic : 

"  If  any  slave  shall  happen  to  be  slain  for  refusing  to  sur- 
render himself  or  herself  contrary  to  law,  or  in  unlawfully 
resisting  any  officer  or  other  person  who  shall  apprehend  or 
endeavor  to  apprehend  such  slave,  such  officer  or  other 
person,  so  killing  such  slave,  shall  be  indemnified  from  any 
prosecution  for  such  killing." 

The  following  relates  to  punishing  slaves  guilty 
of  arson : 

'•'  When  aDy  negro,  or  other  slave,  shall  be  convicted  by 
confession  or  verdict  of  a  jury,  of  any  petit  treason,  or  burn- 
ing of  dwelling  houses,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices, 
before  whom  such  conviction  shall  be,  to  give  judgment 
against  such  negro  or  other  slave  —  to  have  the  right  hand 
cut  off,  to  be  hanged  in  the  usual  manner,  the  head  severed 
from  the  body,  the  body  divided  into  four  quarters,  the  head 
and  quarters  set  up  in  the  most  public  place  where  such  fact 
was_  commitl  ed." 

A  law,  still  in  force  here,  requires  every  free 
black,  or  mulatto  person,  to  prove  his  freedom,  or 
be  committed  to  prison  and  sold  for  the  jail  fees  3 
Citizens  of  the  free  States,  who  have  contributed, 
by  their  votes,  to  the  election  of  our  President,  if 
their  complexion  happens  to  be  dark,  are  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  this  law,  unless  they  can  produce  a 
certificate  of  their  freedom  from  some  oppressor 
who  has  subverted  the  Government  of  God.  Yes, 
under  the  propess  of  laws  authorized  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, he  is  liable  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 

These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  non-agita- 
tion. Their  growth  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Re- 
public has  weakened  our  political  fabric,  and  poi- 
soned the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  nation.  See 
the  effects  on  our  navy  in  the  degradation  of 
American  seamen,  with  the  disgraceful  "  cat  3" 
Behold  our  conduct  towards  the  poor  Indian! 
Watch  its  effects  on  the  political  parties  of  our 
country,  and  even  on  our  diplomatic  relations. 
We  have  employed  our  greatest  talents  in  en- 
deavoring to  incorporate  into  international  law  the 
recognition  of  slavery,  and  thereby  have  disgraced 
the  Republic  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  We  have 
just  terminated  the  appalling  scenes  of  a  bloody 
and  cruel  war,  carried  on  against  a  sister  Repub- 
lic that  was  emerging  from  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  beginning  to  imitate  us  in 
self-government — a  people  who  had  been  already 
sufficiently  tortured  by  political  demagogues  and 
military  chieftains-,  and  we  are  now  striving  to 
forge  chains  of  slavery  for  present  and  yet  un- 
born millions  by  the  organization  of  pro-slavery 
governments  over  the  territories  acquired  by  that 
very  war.  We  are  urged  to  grant  new  facilities 
for  the  arrest  of  the  panting  fugitive  who  is  seek- 
ing for  freedom,  and  for  his  return  to  a  state  of 
cruel,  life-long  bondage  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the  great  na- 
tional vices  that  have  justly  caused  agitation 
throughout  the  whole  Confederacy.  The  attention 
of  the  American  People  has  been  arrested  by  the 
heroism  of  noble  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed. They  feel  deeply  grieved  at  these  out- 
rages committed  against  their  countrymen,  whieh 
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emand  redress  at  our  henJa,  an J  a  guarantee 
gainst  the  future.  Yet  we  are  bidden  by  distin- 
uished  men  to  hu^h  !  hush  ! — you  must  Dot  ngi- 
ite  the  country  with  these  fanatical  questions! 
Ve  are  further  told  tha*  we  have  a  great  mia- 
ion  abroad,  in  order  to  divert  our  minds  from 
irrongs  at  home!  Sir,  I  brand  this  cry  with  hy- 
locrisy.  Look  at  our  domestic  despotism.  We 
lave  drawn  a  geographic  il  line,  and  Slid,  in  our 
tatute  books,  if  any  man  shall  dare  to  kidnap 
,nd  sell  his  brother  oq  the  one  side,  he  shall  be 
lonsidered  a  pirate,  and  be  hung  up  to  the  yard- 
,rm  ;  but,  on  the  other,  even  in  the  very  heart  of 
he  Republic,  if  he  will  pay  four  hundred  dollars 
,  year,  he  may  commit  the  worst  of  piracy  with 
mpunity !  This  is  American  law — the  law  of 
his  '•'■  glorious  Union,"  which  boasts  of  its  justice, 
ts  equality,  and  fraternity.  Yes,  sir,  this,  I  am 
lorry  to  say,  seems  to  be  our  highest  conception 
>f  moral  consistency ! 

A  member  of  this  House — I  mean  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Maryland  [Mr.  McLakk] — said  he  did 
not  believe  the  Union  could  exist,  if  the  great 
sody  of  the  Northern  Representatives  come  here 
joraplaining  that  slavery  was  a  national  disgrace 
ind  a  moral  wrong.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand 
;hat  one  of  the  paramount  objects  gained  by  es- 
:ablishing  a  Federal  Legislature,  was  free  discus- 
rion  on  all  proper  subjects  of  legislation,  directly 
)r  indirectly  connected  with  the  General  Govern- 
ment, not  even  excluding  the  Constitution  itself; 
ind  let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that  when  free  debate, 
jonducted  in  a  courteous  manner,  with  reference 
io  any  wrong  existing  in  our  common  country, 
shall  tend  to  dissolve  the  Union,  1  shall  be  ready 
to  say,  let  it  be  dissolved  !  I  shall  not  consent  to 
have  a  padlock  put  upon  my  lips  under  any  such 
plea !  A  union  that  is  a  barrier  to  free  discussion, 
which  is  one  of  the  legitimate  means  of  progress 
and  reform,  is  a  union  of  bigotry  and  superstition ; 
i  union  of  arrogance  and  cowardice,  alike  at  war 
with  reason  and  humanity.  Sir,  this  silly  talk  and 
these  threats  of  dissolving  the  Union  of  these 
States,  is  not  respectful  to  the  understanding  of  the 
People.  The  Union  that  holds  us  together,  is 
of  a  much  higher  character  than  slavery.  If  it 
were  not,  my  prayer  would  be  that  it  be  blown  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  !  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  union 
of  intelligence.  It  is  a  union  of  consanguinity.  It 
is  a  union  bound  with  the  strong  ties  of  social,  po- 
litical, and  commercial  interests.  It  is  a  union 
wherein  the  more  human  frailties  are  discussed, 
and  the  wrongs  that  tend  to  weaken  it  are  con- 
demned, the  stronger  will  it  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  said 
during  the  last  few  months,  in  this  Hall,  about  set- 
tling the  difficulties  that  now  agitate  Congress  and 
the  country.  Various  projects  of  compromise  and 
concessions  have  been  proposed.  Why,  there  is 
but  one  way  to  settle  this  matter,  and  that  is  to 
cease  to  do  wrong,  and  learn  to  do  right.  Take 
off  the  handcuffs  and  fetters,  and  expunge  from  our 
statute  books  the  barbarous  laws  that  deprive  sev- 
eral thousands  of  American  citizens  of  their  God- 
given  rights  !  Sir,  what  would  gentlemen  think 
if  their  own  dear  wives  And  children  were  wrested 


from  them  without  any  charge  of  crime?  Could 
your  sympathy  be  suppressed  in  order  to  have  the 
difficulty  compromised  ?  Would  you  be  willing 
to  compromise,  and  feel  satisfied  to  have  only  a  part 
of  your  family  restored  ?  Or,  if  it  was  but  one  of 
your  childreu  that  was  taken,  would  you  be  will- 
ing to  have  that  child  divided  )  No,  you  would 
reject  any  such  proposition  with  indignation ! 
Yow  affection  could  not  be  annihilated  by  any 
legislative  act.  Neither  can  the  dearest  sympa- 
thies of  the  Nation's  heart  be  driven  out  by  any 
act  of  Congress.  Sir,  we  appear,  like  children, 
unmindful  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  when  we 
make  such  foolish  propositions ! 

Sir,  you  may  pass  your  Compromise  bill — 
which  is  well  named,  because  it  compromises  the 
integrity  of  the  American  character,  while  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  humanity — and  you  may 
add  to  it  (what  will  be  looked  upon  by  foreign  na- 
tions as  a  bribe)  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  Texas  scrip,  now  in  the  hands  of 
speculators,  worth  but  one  million,  and  you  will 
behold  it  swallowed  up  by  the  indignation  of  the 
People,  quicker  than  were  the  rods  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  conjurers! 

But,  sir, /with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  our  na- 
tional frailties,  and  the  strong  indications  of  the 
People  toward  reforms  much  needed,  we  have 
heard  stated  on  this  floor,  that,  unless  the  Federal 
Government  shall  tolerate  and  protect  slavery 
wherever  it  has  jurisdiction,  its  functions  shall  be 
arrested  by  a  one-fifth  rule !  I  allude  to  the  dec- 
laration of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Clingman.]  This  seems  to  be  his 
notion,  that  a  minority  has  a  right  to  do  whatever 
would  be  right  for  a  majority  to  do ;  and  assuming, 
as  he  does,  that  the  minority  has  a  political  right 
to  judge  as  to  what  would  be  right  for  the  major- 
ity, he  virtually  repudiates  the  Democratic  prin- 
ciple of  the  majority's  right  to  control.  Why, 
sir,  Nicholas  of  Russia  would  need  no  stronger 
argument  than  this  to  sustain  what  he  claims  to 
be  a  Divine  right — the  sole  right  to  govern  an 
empire. 

But,  sir,  notwithstanding  the  gentleman  may 
be  honest  in  his  views,  it  looks  to  me  extremely 
arrogant  and  disrespectful  to  Congress.  1  do  not 
believe  the  Southern  representation  generally 
sympathize  with  him  in  what  appears  to  be  his  set- 
tled purpose.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  thought 
the  American  Congress  was  about  to  so  far  degrade 
itself  as  to  yield  to  this  principle,  and  that  the 
People  would  ratify  it,  I  would  move  to  expunge 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  wrap  the  Re- 
public in  the  winding-sheet  of  death,  and  consign 
it  to  the  tomb  of  oblivion  ! 

If  the  fondost  hopes  of  Washington,  Adams, 
Hancock,  Jefferson,  and  Lafayette,  are  to  be  thus 
blasted,  and  the  grand  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment is  to  fail,  the  quicker  it  is  known  the  better ! 
It  should  be  known  to  the  struggling  masses  of 
the  Old  World,  who  are  watching  our  experiment 
so  anxiously  and  hopefully.  They  should  not 
longer  be  misled.  But,  sir,  I  have  no  such  fears, 
especially  when  I  hear  other  high-minded  South- 
em  men  siy,  that  they  are  willing  to  discuss  the 


subject  of  slavery,  and  if  it  be  wrong,  to  let  it 
fall. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  position  of  the  Free-Soilers 
Is  attacked  by  two  classes  of  politicians.  One  is 
composed  of  the  old  political  leaders,  whose  prin- 
cipal arguments  are  cant  words.  They  cry 
<c  fanaticism,"  and  threaten  "  dissoluion  of  the 
Union1' — a  sort  of  "mad-dog"  cry.  Why  do 
they  not  meet  us  in  debate,  and  show,  by  argu- 
ment, the  soundness  of  their  principles  and  the 
fallacy  of  ours  1 — show,  if  they  can,  that  theirs 
are  in  harmony  with  the  great  principles  of  pro- 
gress and  reform  ?  There  is,  however,  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  exception  in  this  respect  among 
their  "  leaders."  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webster]  has  undertaken  to 
show  that  both  the  measures  and  conduct  of  a 
certain  class,  (meaning,  I  suppose,  the  Anti-Sla- 
very and  Free-Soil  men,)  are  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  slave  and  the  cause  of  liberty 
throughout  the  Union.  One  of  the  principal 
charges  which  he  prefers  against  us  is,  that  we 
make  too  broad  a  distinstion  between  right  and 
wrong.  Another  is,  that  we  are  impatient  men — 
too  impatient,  always,  to  give  heed  to  the  admo- 
nition of  St.  Paul,  "  that  we  are  not  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come" — too  impatient  to  wait  for 
the  slow  progress  of  moral  causes  in  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  In  his  bill  of  indictment  he 
has  one  other  complaint:  It  is  said  we  deal  with 
morals  as  with  mathematics,  and  that  we  think 
what  is  right  may  be  distinguished  from  what  is 
wrong  with  the  precision  of  an  algebraic  equa- 
tion. Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  think  the  ques- 
tions of  morals,  when  applied  to  freedom  and  sla- 
very, are  more  clear  than  any  question  in  algebra. 
The  former  requires  the  slow  process  of  reason, 
the  latter  are  self-evident — springing  instantane- 
ously from  our  moral  consciousness.  Wonderful 
charge  !  The  Free  Soil  men  may  feel  proud  of 
such  allegations,  coming  from  their  most  distin- 
guished political  opponents  in  this  great  contro- 
versy. But  the  time  has  been  when  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty  was  better  understood,  even  by  the 
complainant  himself.  Let  me  read  an  extract 
from  his  eloquent  speech,  delivered  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  August  2,  1826,  in  commemoration  of  the 
lives  and  services  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  SpeakiDg  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Adams,  in  advocating  the  cause  of  freedom,  he 
said:  "True  eloquence  does  not  consist  in 
speech.  ####### 
The  graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  orna- 
ments and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shock 
and  disgust  men,  when  their  own  lives  and  the 
fate  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  coun- 
try, hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour.  Then  words 
have  losi  their  power,  rhetoric  is  vain,  and  elabo- 
rate oratory  contemptible.  Even  geniu3  itself  then 
feels  rebuked  and  subdued  as  in  the  presence  of 
higher  qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  eloquent — 
then  self-devotion  is  eloquent — the  clear  conception 
outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic — the  high  purpose, 
the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit  speaking  on 
the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  urging  the  rvhole  man  onward,  right  on- 


ward, to  his  object.  This  is  eloquence;  or,  rather? 
it  is  something  greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence — - 
it  is  action — noble,  sublime,  godlike  action." 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  the  Free  Soil  prin- 
ciples of  J  ohn  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  their 
compatriots  of  1776  ;  they  are  the  Free  Soil  prin- 
ciples of  1850  ;  they  are  not  merely  a  theory  with- 
out action ;  they  unite  both  with  fraternal  affec- 
tion— the  highest  principle  of  our  nature ;  they 
propose  means  to  ends — the  deliverance  of  our 
country  and  our  countrymen  from  oppression  ,- 
they  practically  acknowledge  the  great  truth,  that 
God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  But,  alas !  with 
some  of  our  public  men  how  things  have  changed! 
In  1826,  the  cause  of  liberty  was  clearer  than 
reason.  Now,  it  is  "  fanaticism  "  to  believe  it 
deducible  from  reason.  No  wonder  we  have  heard 
the  exclamations — "  Where  am  2?"  and  "  Where 
shall  I  go  ?" 

Sir,  I  have  said  this  much  in  our  own  defence 
against  the  charges  of  the  Massachusetts  Senator. 
I  will  now  dismiss  the  subject  by  asking  him  a 
question,  if  he  will  condescend  to  answer  it.  After 
we  have  paid  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to 
expatriate  the  free  blacks  of  our  country,  aban- 
doned the  Wilmot  Eroviso,  and  created  four  new 
slave  States  from  Texas,  and  expended  all  our 
energies  in  catching  runaway  slaves,  how  much 
moral  force  will  be  left  to  remove  the  evils  of  sla- 
very and  other  public  crimes  that  afflict  our  coun- 
try ?  This,  I  presume,  can  be  solved  with  mathe- 
matical precision,  if  the  more  abstruse  question 
cannot,  viz :  the  right  a  man  has  to  himself.  When 
this  is  satisfactorily  answered,  we  shall  have  more 
confidence  in  the  distinguished  Senator  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  Scriptures,  not  to  say  an  expounder 
of  the  Constitution,  and  a  political  guide  in  the 
affairs  of  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  other  political 
creeds  and  rules  brought  forward  here,  concern- 
ing which  I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  I  allude  to 
the  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Dder,]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Ross  ]  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  lays  down  a  principle,  in  a  speech  that 
he  recently  delivered  in  this  hall,  that  completely 
annihilates  individuality  by  consigning  the  con- 
science to  the  control  of  a  majority  in  all  questions 
of  right  and  wrong  connected  with  the  political 
affairs  of  cur  country.  Speaking  of  our  duties 
under  the  extradition  clause  of  our  Constitution, 
he  says : 

"  I  do  not  doubt,  sir,  tliat  there  are  good  men  strongly  op- 
posed to  slavery,  and  as  strongly  attached  to  the  Union,  and 
who  desire  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  God  and  to  man, 
who  are  disturbed  with  scruples  at  to  their  duties  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  There  is  something  strongly 
repngnant  to  their  feelings  in  the  arrest  and  surrender  of  a 
fugHive,  not  from  justice,  but  from  servitude.  I  respect  such 
scruples.  I  think,  however,  that  they  have  their  origin  part- 
ly in  an  error  as  to  the  character  of  th°  constitutional  requi- 
sition, and  partlj  in  a  shallow  philosophy,  that  confuses  the 
boundaries  that  separate  the  acts  of  which  private  conscience 
is  the  guide,  from  those  which  fall  within  the  province  of 
government  to  direct.  If  governments  be  legitimate,  they 
have  their  functions ;  and  to  laws  passed  in  the  exercise  of 
such  functions,  obedience  is  due.  This  is  a  duty  enjoined 
upon  us  equally  by  reason  and  Christianity.    It  is  not  a 
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harder  thing  to  surrender  a  fugitive  slave,  than  to  hang  an 
innoceut  rain;  yet,  where  tne  question  of  gui't  or  innocence 
has  been  determined  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  forms, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  excute  the  seutence  of  the  law. 
Equally  is  it  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  fight  in  battle  without 
subjecting  to  a  preliminary  review  the  judgment  of  his  Gov- 
ernment in  declaring  war.  Otherwise,  if  every  individual 
were  to  sit  in  ju  Igruent  on  the  acts  of  his  Government,  and 
to  obey  or  disobey  according  to  his  notions  of  what  the  law 
ought  to  be,  we  should  be  exposed  to  anarchy  at  home,  and 
be  undefended  against  aggression  from  abroad." 

Sir,  I  look  upon  this  kind  of  sophistry  as  more 
pernicious  than  the  open  advocacy  of  absolute 
despotism.  It  amounts  to  this:  You  may  commit 
any  crime,  even  murder  itself  if  you  only  have  the 
majority's  sanction  to  protect,  you  in  it,  under  the 
forms  of  laic  !  Sir,  I  wish  to  enter  my  most  sol- 
emn protest  against  this  idea  of  committing  our 
consciences  to  the  care  of  others.  It  is  at  variance 
■with  religion  and  common  Bense.  Christianity 
inculcates  our  submission  to  wrongs  inflicted,  but 
invariably  forbids  our  inflicting  wrongs  upon 
others,  even  should  the  civil  law  require  it.  The 
gentleman's  philosphy  reminds  me  of  an  annecdote 
that  was  told  of  a  slave  who  was  seen  walking  in 
the  rain  with  his  hat  under  his  arm.  Being  ac- 
costed by  some  one  who  inquired  wby  he  did  not 
wear  his  hat  on  his  head,  he  replied  that  his  hat 
was  his  own,  but  that  his  head  was  his  master's. 
So  it  is  with  this  class  of  political  philosophers. 
Their  consciences — their  very  souls — belong  to 
their  party,  if  their  party  be  in  power ;  otherwise 
to  the  party  of  their  political  opponents  who  hip- 
pen  to  be  in  the  ascendency  !  Under  this  rule, 
oar  own  Washingtons,  and  Jacksons,  and  Jeffer- 
8ons ;  the  Mitchells  and  O'Briens  of  down-trodden 
Ireland  ;  the  Kossuths  and  Ujh'izys  of  Hungary; 
would  be  stamped  as  counterfeits — for  they  only 
submitted  to  that  which  wa3  right,  scouting  the 
standard  thus  sought  to  be  furnished  for  their 
consciences!  Sir,  these  are  not  the  enlightened 
sentiments  of  Christianity.  They  belong  to  the 
religion  of  the  Brahmins.  Let  me  here  read 
a  short  extract  from  their  creed:  "Whoever 
desires  to  be  happy,  must  constantly  endeavor 
to  conquer  himself  and  become  like  the  original 
essence.  To  accomplish  this,  he  must  accustom 
himself  not  to  act,  think,  feel,  or  desire."  Their 
"irections  on  this  head  were  summed  up  in  this 
recept:  "  Endeavor  to  annihilate  thyself;  for  as 
oon  as  thou  ceasest  to  be  thyself,  thou  becomest 
3ne  with  God,  and  returnest  into  his  being."  With 
politicians,  whose  allegiance  is  stronger  to  party 
than  to  correct  principle,  it  should  read  thus: 
'  Thou  becomest  one  with  thy  party,  and  returnest  into 
is  being!11  Sir,  shall  we  become  mere  automatons, 
)r  shall  we  continue  men  ? 

I  have  dwelt  longer  than  I  intended  upon  this 
lentiment  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
[>uer,]  because,  in  this  age  of  degeneracy,  it  is  a 

|>revaiiing  error  that  we  have  a  licence  to  violate 
he  laws  of  God,  in  public  life,  which  we  have  not 
n  private — as  if  our  political  life  could  be  sepa- 
ated  from  our  private,  and  the  one  be  set  above  the 
ther. 
Let  me  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  advert  to  the  Dem- 
cratic  creed  of  1844,  advocated  a  few  days  since 
y  the  gentleman  froro  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. Ross] 


It  is  briefly  expressed  in  the  sentiment  that  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  do  indirectly  what  it  has  not 
the  power  to  do  directly.  Monstrous  doctrine !  It 
reaches  back  into  the  dark  ages.  It  is  a  regular 
pro-slavery  creed  of  the  worst  kiud — just  such  a 
sentiment  as  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  s'ave  insti- 
tutions. It  operates  like  this:  While  South  Car- 
olina h'.ngs  for  stealing,  and  Louisiana  for  a  mere 
blow,  as  in  the  case  of  the  slave  Pauline.  Congress 
must  not  repudiate  nor  disparage  any  such  pun- 
ishment in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ;ic?,ording  to 
the  gentleman's  logic,  because  it  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  reform  the  criminal  j  urisprudence  of  these 
two  States,  and  thus  do  indirectly  what  it,  has  not 
the  power  to  do  directly.  In  other  words,  we  have 
no  right  to  teach  by  example !  So  of  the  slave 
trade,  gambling,  or  any  other  vice  that  may  be 
practiced  in  any  of  the  States.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
pressed here,  because  it  will  have  a  tendency,  in- 
directly, to  abolish  the  same  vice  in  the  States ! 
This  creed  presupposes  that  we  have  no  political 
rights  except  what  have  been  conferred  by  the 
Constitution;  whereas  the  Constitution  was  formed 
to  protect  all  the  rights  given  us  by  God.  Seeing, 
then,  that  the  General  Government,  under  this 
creed,  cannot  teach  by  example,  and  yet,  as  we  are 
told,  has  a  great  mission  abroid.  I  suppose  it  can 
proceed  in  no  other  way,  except  under  the  war 
power.  It  comes  to  this,  then:  that  the  great 
"  mission  "  assigned  to  us  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  world,  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  practicing  iniquity 
at  home  and  aggression  abroad !  This  certainly 
would  be  doing  what  we  have  a  right  to  do,  "di- 
rectly under  the  war  power,  delegated  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."    But  does  its  directness  make  it  right  1 

Sir,  looking  at  these  flimsy  arguments,  and  the 
very  singular  attitude  of  the  old  political  parties, 
who  can  wonder  at  this  frank  admission  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Ewing.]  a  few 
days  since,  in  a  speech  deHvered  on  this  floor? 
He  said : 

"It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  the  members  of  the  true  national  parties,  do  not 
perceive  the  danger  of  leaving  these  Territorial  questions 
open  for  another  canvass  before  the  people.  It  is  us  clear  as 
the  noonday  sun,  that  unless  this  agitation  shall  be  quieted 
in  some  reasonable  time,  *  hey  will  both  be  iugul  ed  in  the 
a>>j  ss  of  abolitionism.  That  party  is  aggressive  in  its  char- 
acter, new  in  its  organization,  and  resting  its  b».sis  appa- 
rently, on  religion  and  morality.  The  party  questions  which 
formerly  separated  the  two  national  parties  have  nearly 
spent  their  iorce,  and,  while  in  this  demoralized  condition, 
the  new  army  of  Free-Soilism  is  thundering  on  the  flank  of 
either  division  !  The  destiny  of  the  old  parties  is  certain, 
unless  'hey  overturn  the  base  of  abolitionism  by  an  extinc- 
tion of  the  material  from  which  it  is  formed." 

Sir,  I  think  the  gentleman  very  frank  and 
truthful  in  this  admission  that  they  have  exhaust- 
ed their  old  issues,  and  are  now  "  demoralized." 
The  only  real  party  issue  that  I  have  noticed  du- 
ring the  whole  session,  has  been  the  appointment 
of  committees  to  look  after  each  other's  past  profli- 
gacy and  extravagance,  although  they  seem  to 
keep  up  a  farcical  line  of  division  in  name  merely. 
It  is  evident  to  every  observant  mind,  that  in  our 
political  affairs  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  transition. 
The  pressure  of  the  age  is  forcing  us  into  new 
positions.     We  are  obliged  to  take  sides  on  the 
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great  question  of  questions — THE  RIGHTS  OF 
MAN.  No  compromise  measure,  even  should  one 
pass,  can  possibly  prevent  it ! 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  there  were  two 
classes  of  our  political  opponents  in  this  contro- 
versy. Having  noticed  briefly  the  views  of  one 
class,  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  of  the  other. 
These  gentlemen  seem  to  be  honest  and  bold,  and 
believe  that  slavery  is  a  proper  institution,  not 
incompatible  with  Christianity.  Thi3  sentiment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great  error. 
But,  while  I  say  this,  I  must  confess  that  they 
occupy  much  more  consistent  ground  than  other 
gentlemen,  who  have  seats  on  this  floor,  who  ad- 
mit slavery  to  be  wrong,  and  charge  the  sin  upon 
our  Southern  brethren,  while  they,  at  the  same 
time,  offer  to  go  into  partnership  with  them  under 
a  contract  of  compromise !  Let  me  ask  such  gen- 
tlemen how  they  expect  to  convince  their  oppo- 
nents that  they  are  wrong,  when  their  own  prac- 
tice denies  their  sincerity?  Many  Southern  gen- 
tlemen believe  the  principles  they  contend  for  are 
right.  Hence  they  refuse  to  compromise.  Sir,  I 
admire  their  firmness.  It  is  to  the  boldness  of 
this  class,  and  to  the  firmness  of  the  Pree-Soilers, 
the  country  is  to  look  for  deliverance.  They  pos- 
sess individuality  and  firmness — essential  attri- 
butes for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation. This  class  of  Southerners  are  fair  and 
honorable  in  discussing  the  matter  in  dispute. 
They  meet  us  fairly,  in  open  debate,  and  say,  if 
slavery  cannot  bear  the  test  of  reason  and  argu- 
ment, let  it  fall. 

Here  let  me  say,  that  I  was  highly  pleased  the 
other  day,  in  the  Senate,  while  listening  to  one  of 
the  Senators  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  SouleJ  who 
remarked  that  he  did  not  say  it  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  if  the 
"Wilmot  Proviso  should  be  adopted ;  but,  while 
he  believed  it  wrong,  he  thought  it  n.ore  honora- 
ble to  meet  the  question  boldly,  rather  than  to 
shrink  from  the  contest  by  entering  into  a  com- 
promise of  principle — a  compromise  full  of  ambigu- 
ity and  difficulty  itself;  and.  even  should  he  fall 
in  the  struggle,  he  would  fail  contending  for  his 
rights  and  the  honor  of  his  State  —  that  there 
would  be  a  moral  grandeur  in  the  resignation  to 
such  a  fate,  far  higher  than  a  cooperation  with  the 
measure  then  before  the  Senate. 

Here,  sir,  are  brought  to  view  some  of  the  high- 
est attributes  of  the  human  mind,  individuality  of 
character  and  integrity  of  purpose.  The  absence 
of  only  one  other  cardinal  principle,  in  my  opin- 
ion, mars  the  symmetry  and  perfection  of  charac- 
ter displayed  in  the  position  occupied  by  that 
distinguished  Senator.  I  look  upon  him,  and 
many  other  Southern  members  of  Congress,  as  I 
do  on  Saul  of  Tarsus,  while  he  was  being  educated 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  I  hope  to  see  them  stand- 
ing hereafter,  as  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  after  he  finished  his  collegiate  studies  in 
the  third  heavens.  Their  generous  impulses  and 
frankness  of  character  admirably  qualify  them  to 
become  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  This  will  be,  after  they 
shall  have  made  the  discovery  that  God  is  no 


respecter  of  persons,  and  that  our  highest  enjoy- 
ment is  found  in  seeking  the  elevation  of  the  en- 
tire human  race. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Brown] 
thinks  slavery  a  social  and  religious  blessing. 
The    gentleman    from   Alabama    [Mr.  Alston] 
quotes  Scripture,  under  the  old  and  new  dispen 
sations,  to  prove  it.     All  1  have  to  say  in  reply  t< 
his  arguments  is  this :  that  even  if  the  Jews  di 
maintain  slavery,  you  might  now  with  as  muc' 
propriety  revive  the  law  that  required  a  perso: 
to  be  stoned  to  death  for  picking  up  sticks  on  t' 
Sabbath  day.      As  regards  his  quotation  fro: 
the  New  Testament,  where  Christ  enjoined  se: 
vants  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  (taking 
for  granted,  for  argument's  sake,  that  these  se: 
vants  were  slaves.)  it  does  not  justify  slavery  an; 
more  than  the  injunction,  "if  you  are  struck  o: 
one  cheek,  turn  the  other  also,"  justifies  the  o: 
fender  who  strikes  you. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachuset 
[Mr.  Webster]  has  also  volunteered  with  his 
correspondent,  the  late  Commodore  Stockton,  to 
submit  scriptural  arguments  for  the  justification 
of  slavery.  He  has  given  us  what  I  consider  a 
technical  argument,  to  show  that  the  Christian 
religion  favors  the  continuance  of  slavery.  He 
tells  us  that,  "  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
the  Roman  world  was  full  of  slaves ;  and  I  sup 
pose  there  is  to  be  found  no  injunction  against 
that  relation  between  man  and  man  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  of  any  of  his) 
Apostles."  Now,  in  reply  to  this,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  this  argument  proves  too  much.  It 
would  justify  highway  robbery,  arson,  and  a  great 
many  other  crimes  not  specifically  forbidden  bjl 
Christ.  He  taught  by  inculcating  great  cardinal 
principles,  such  as — Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you  ;  be  no  respecter  of  per 
sons :  and,  as  one  of  the  Apostles  has  very  laconi< 
cally  said,  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  expressed  ir 
one  word,  viz :  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself P  Qi 
this  great  principle  of  benevolence,  we  are  assured 
hang  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Commodore  Stockton's  argument,  Mr.  Chair 
man,  you  have  doubtless  read,  as  it  has  been  pu$i 
lished  and  furnished  in  pamphlet  form  to  tj 
members  of  this  House.  The  substance  of  id 
this .  That  God  has  abandoned  Africa ;  and  tl 
slave-trader,  being  more  merciful,  has  stepped 
to  give  relief;  since,  on  the  whole,  as  he  says, 
slave  is  better  off  here,  safer,  and  happier,  than 
would  have  been  in  his  own  country  !  Again 
says :  We  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  co: 
while,  in  the  same  treatise,  he  quotes  the  cond 
of  Joseph's  brethren,  in  selling  him  into  Egyp' 
justify  slavery  !  All  I  have  to  say  in  relation 
this  Commodorean  sentiment  is,  that  I  think 
very  bad  theology.  It  may  not  be  improper  f( 
me,  here,  to  remind  the  friends  of  this  "  peculil 
institution,"  by  calling  it  a  "religious  institution 
you  will  be  likely  to  defeat  the  passage  of  the  bi 
now  reported  in  the  Senate,  "  providing  for  tl 
arrest  and  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  ;"  as  Co 
gress  has  no  power  to  return  members  of  any  i 
ligious  communion  from  one  State  to  another, 


pass  any  law  supporting  reugioue  establishments, 
in  any  respect  whatever 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  be  religion,  it  must 
be  the  religion  of  the  heathen.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  striking  resemblance.  In  obedience  to  the  one 
case,  the  infant  mind  is  quenched  by  throwing 
little  children  into  the  Ganges ;  in  the  other,  the 
mind  is  quenched  in  the  turbid  sea  of  slavery. 
The  Southern  municipal  law3  forbid  the  educa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  while  their  physical  strength 
is  carefully  perfected,  in  order  to  a  pecuniary 
profit.  Sir,  let  me  eay,  in  all  kindness,  to  these 
gentlemen,  that  I  think  this  is  a  false  religion — 
a  religion  that  leads  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  slavery,  I  have 
thought  we  do  not  keep  sufficiently  in  view  the 
great  object  of  human  existence.  The  remarks 
of  my  honorable  friend  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Orr,]  and  the  remarks  made,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  session,  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  warrant  this  con- 
clusion. They  have  both  dwelt,  with  great  em- 
phasis, on  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  this  insti- 
tution, both  to  the  North  and  South,  in  the  in- 
creased productions  of  labor,  and  the  mutual 
advantages  of  trade — that  in  a  state  of  slavery 
we  can  acquire  property  faster  than  we  can  in  a 
state  of  freedom.  Now,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  proper.  The 
Constitution  protects  it,  but  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  highest  object  of  a 
good  Government  is  the  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  people  it  seeks  to  govern. 
Man  has  ever  been  thought  the  noblest  work  of 
God;  hear  the  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  "He 
is  created  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  crowned  with  glory,  and  honor,  and  immor- 
tality ! " 

What,  sir,  is  man,  under  our  own  observation? 
He  is  no  less  grand  and  powerful  as  we  see  him 
now.  His  genius  is  stamped  on  everything 
around  us — in  all  the  multiplied  inventions  and 
discoveries  of  the  age.  We  see  him  riding  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  commanding  the  lightning 
to  carry  his  messages  across  the  continent,  which 
instantly  obeys  him !  Not  content  with  the 
analysis  of  earth,  he  ascends  to  other  systems, 
and  dwells  among  the  planets.  Resolved  on  still 
higher  researches,  he  travels  onward  to  the  fixed 
stars,  his  mind  expanding  as  it  goes  upward ! 
What,  then,  must  be  the  crime  of  dragging  him 
down  from  these  sublime  heights  of  progress 
into  slavery  for  life — and  this  for  mere  pecuniary 
gain?  Sir,  you  may  take  from  him  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  friends,  and  put  handcuffs  on  his 
wrists  and  fetters  on  his  feet,  and  brand  him  as 
your  property,  after  having  so  classed  him  in 
your  statute  books,  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; yet  he  is  still  a  man  —  he  is  still  our 
brother. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  it  be  possible  that  the  Con- 
gress of  this  great  Republic  is  prepared  to  per- 
vert its  powers  by  forgiDg  chains  for  millions 
yet  unborn,  by  opening  new  fields  and  markets 
for  slavery  ?    God  forbid  that  it  should  be  ao ! 


Cat  if  it  is  so  to  be,  let  me  say  to  you  all.  Gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this 
American  Congress,  be  not  deceived.  God  is  not 
to  be  mocked.  If  we  sow  to  the  slorm  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  we  must  reap  the  whirlwind  of 
woe  and  tribulation.  But,  sir,  I  am  dwelling  too 
long  on  these  interesting  topics.    I  must  pass  on. 

It  has  been  stated  on  this  floor,  by  an  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Green,]  that 
our  Government  was  founded  in  slavery.  He 
says,  "  my  purpose  is  not  to  add  fuel  to  the 
flames  that  already  threaten  to  envelop  us  in  one 
general  conflagration."  I  wish  to  say,  sir,  for  the 
relief  of  this  gentleman's  fears,  who  thinks  the 
Republic  is  about  to  be  reduced  to  ashes,  that  he 
must  have  made  a  mistake  in  his  reading — that 
he  has  taken  the  history  of  the  Barbary  States 
for  that  of  the  United  States.  The  former,  I 
believe,  were  founded  in  slavery  ;  and,  in  the 
progress  of  their  piratical  warfare,  they  captured 
our  American  seamen  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
sold  them  as  slaves.  But  there  is  one  fact  which 
he  ought  to  remember,  and  that  is,  that  slavery 
was  not  then  considered  a  religious  institution. 
If  it  had  been,  we  should  have  thought  the  en- 
gagement in  the  Mediterranean  between  the 
fleets  of  Decatur  and  Hammadi,  which  settled 
this  matter,  a  strange  sort  of  "  communion." 
One  other  incident  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  re- 
member. In  the  adjustment  of  that  difficulty, 
full  liberty  was  restored  to  the  slaves,  and, 
instead  of  slaveholders  being  rewarded  for  their 
crimes,  they  were  compelled  to  make  compensa- 
tion for  past  injuries,  and  to  give  a  bond  for  their 
good  behaviour  in  the  future. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  pass  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Constitution  as  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  well  said,  the  other  day,  by  the 
great  champion  of  the  Constitution  in  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol,  that  this  instrument  made  no 
provision  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves,  that 
the  extradition  clause  provides  only  for  appren- 
tices and  minors  bound  to  service  or  labor.  We 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  literal 
construction  of  the  Constitution  into  an  equity 
view  in  order  to  reach  the  slave.  What,  then,  is 
equity  in  relation  to  all  the  parties  concerned  ? 
In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  look  at 
the  circumstances  that  surrounded  this  whole 
controversy  at  the  time  the  Convention  was  act- 
ing on  this  subject.  In  doing  so,  we  find,  as  the 
Senator  referred  to  [Mr.  Webster]  further 
stated,  that  the  Southern  States  were  anti-slavery 
in  tendency,  and  encouraging  emancipation  as 
fast  as  it  was  deemed  practicable.  The  relation, 
therefore,  between  the  slave  States  and  the 
slaves,  was  considered  in  the  light  of  guardian 
and  minor,  and  the  slaves  were  encouraged  to 
hope  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  enter  a  con- 
dition of  freedom  as  soon  as  they  could  be  fitted 
to  enjoy  it.  It  was  thought  proper  that  slaves, 
under  such  circumstances,  should  be  returned  to 
their  legitimate  guardians  or  masters.  To  sup- 
pose any  other  constitutional  view  of  the  relation 
of  servant  and  master,  at  that  day,  would  be  to 
convict  James  Madison,  and  the  other  illustrious 


Free-Soilers  of  '76,  of  hypocrisy  iu  refusing  to 
let  any  word  implying  property  in  man  go  into 
the  Constitution ! 

But  how  stands  the  case  now  ?  Most  of  the 
slave  States  have  changed  their  character  and 
purpose  on  this  subject.  Instead  of  seeking  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  this  unfortunate  race, 
they  have  passed  laws  that  doom  them  to  perpet- 
ual ignorance  as  well  as  bondage,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  will  show  : 

"  Any  free  persons  who  shall  hereafter  teach,  or  attempt 
to  teach,  any  slave  within  this  State  t:>  read  or  write,  (the 
use  of  figures  excepted,)  or  shall  give  or  sell  to  such  slave, 
or  slaves,  any  books  or  pamphlets,  shall  he  liable  to  indict- 
ment in  any  court  of  record  in  this  State  having-  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  and  shall  be  fined,  imprisoned,  or  whipped,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  couit,  not  exceeding  thiitj  nine  lash- 
es."—  Vide  Revised  Statutes  of  Korth  Carolina,  1S30. 

Similar  laws  will  be  found  in  most  of  the  slave 
States. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  worthy  of  remark  in  this 
Christian  age,  that  St.  Paul  received  precisely 
the  same  penalty  in  his  day  for  the  very  same 
crime — that  is,  for  assisting  to  develop  that  intel- 
lect which  God  had  given  his  children. 

The  relation  this  Government  bears  to  this 
subject  may  be  still  further  illustrated  by  the 
fugitive  clause  in  the  Constitution  providing  for 
the  delivery  of  criminals  fleeing  from  justice. 
This  clause,  sir,  you  are  aware,  is  similar  to  the 
one  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  It  imposes 
the  same  obligation  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  deliver  fugitives  from  justice ;  yet  we  should 
understand  there  is  some  limitation  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power.  Suppose  some  one  of  the  States 
should  establish  by  law  a  certain  kind  of  religion, 
(as  the  Constitution  only  restrains  the  General 
Government  on  this  subject,)  and  make  its  viola- 
tion a  State's  prison  offence,  would  Congress  be 
bound  to  aid  in  returning  a  fugitive  from  such  a 
law?  Certainly  not,  although  all  such  proceed- 
ings might  not  in  the  least  conflict  with  the  strict 
letter  of  the  Constitution. 

The  true  construction  of  law  is  to  be  found 
in  this  maxim  :  "  The  reasonableness  of  the  law 
is  the  soul  of  the  law."  This  is  equally  as  good  a 
rule  for  our  guide  in  legislation  as  in  jurispru- 
dence. If,  then,  some  of  the  States  have  per- 
verted their  prerogatives  of  government,  it  is  no 
reason  why  the  Federal  Government  should 
assist  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  so  gross  a  per- 
version of  power,  as  that  which  thus  seeks  to  blot 
out  the  intellect  of  a  whole  race,  to  the  turning 
of  men  into  brutes,  and  thereby  robbiDg  itself  of 
its  chief  element  of  power — the  intelligence  of 
the  masses ! 

We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  all  good  government  is  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  invasion  of  the  strong.  It  was  so 
understood  by  the  Convention.  Hence  the  pre- 
amble :  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  jus- 
tice, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,"  &c. 

But  a  constitutional  argument  is  sometimes 
claimed  in  support  of  slavery,  from  the  clause 
fixing  the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress,  as 


well  as  from  the  clause  authorizing  Congress  to 
suppress  insurrections. 

The  clause  that  cuts  off  two  fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation in  every  State,  so  far  as  its  people  are  kept 
in  ignorance  and  slavery,  is  an  argument  itself 
against  slavery.  The  other  clause  touching  in- 
surrections is  equally  applicable  to  free  as  well 
as  slave  States.  The  Constitution,  in  order  to  be 
pro-slavery,  should  hold  the  Federal  Government 
responsible  to  do  some  act  in  support  of  slavery. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  occupy  a  negative  posi- 
tion. But,  sir,  let  us  pass  to  a  rapid  view  of  the 
one  only  remaining  clause  claimed  as  supporting 
slavery.  I  refer  to  the  one  withholding  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government  over  the  for- 
eign slave  trade  for  the  term  of  twenty  years. 

The  compromises  of  that  instrument  have  been 
greatly  misunderstood.  It  was  a  compromise  as 
to  jurisdiction  rather  than  of  principle.  We  have 
been  laboring  under  the  mistakes  of  a  false  educa- 
tion on  this  subject.  The  argument  attempted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  as 
also  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentuckey,  [Mr. 
Morehead.]  like  the  quotation  from  Scripture  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Weester,]  to  which  I  have  already  allu- 
ded, proves  too  much,  as  the  lawyers  sometimes 
say  of  witnesses.  The  argument  that  would  hold 
the  General  Government  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  at  a  time  when 
the  power  to  control  it  had  not  yet  been  surren- 
dered to  it  by  the  States,  would  hold  the  Govern- 
ment equally  responsible  for  the  existence  of  high- 
way robbery,  or  any  other  crime  which  any  State 
might  see  fit  to  tolerate  while  claiming  jurisdiction.. 
Just  as  rightfully  could  the  United  States  and 
England  be  severally  held  responsible  for  peculiar 
internal  regulations  of  each  other,  which  had  not 
been  made  subjects  of  conventional  agreement. 
Now,  had  the  several  original  States,  parties  to  the 
constitutional  compact,  given  up  to  the  Confedera- 
tion the  control  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  and 
then  had  the  Confederation  deliberately  assented 
to  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  for  twenty 
years,  the  case  would  have  been  vastly  altered, 
and  then  the  responsibility  would  have  been 
clearly  upon  the  General  Government.  So  it 
would  have  been  responsible,  had  the  traffic  been 
tolerated  after  the  termination  of  the  twenty  year? 
over  which  jurisdiction  had  been  retained  by  the 
States ;  but  we  see  that,  the  moment  the  Federal 
Government  possessed  the  power  of  control,  it 
abolished  it ;  and  it  did  so  with  an  emphasis,  by 
declaring  it  piracy,  and  punishing  it  accordingly.  I 
am,  therefore,  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  an  anti-slavery  and 
not  a  pro-slavery  instrument. 

What,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  ought  we  to  do  ? 
Why,  sir,  report  the  bill  of  my  colleague,  [Mr. 
Doty,]  providing  for  the  admission  of  California, 
without  delay,  and  then  put  it  upon  its  immediate 
passage.  We  ought  at  once  to  establish  territori- 
al Governments  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  or- 
der a  divorce  of  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
support  of  slavery.  Sir,  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  early  pioneers  of 


California — on  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
her  people — on  the  liberal  and  enlightened  consti- 
tution she  has  formed,  with  its  prohibition  of  sla- 
very, and  the  adoption  of  the  Homestead  Exemp- 
tion— and  the  hesitation  and  delay  of  Congress  to 
recognise  in  her  the  great  American  principle  of 
self-government,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  country  ! 

Sir,  if  Congress  properly  appreciated  the  vast 
consequences  connected  with  this  important  event, 
which  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  conti- 
nent, it  would  pass  the  bill  of  admission  at  once, 
and  take  a  recess  that  we  might  have  a  day  of  ju- 
bilee over  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
that  a  nation  should  be  born  in  a  day,  and  that, 
on  the  Ehores  of  the  great  Pacific,  where  dark- 
ness has  had  universal  sway  for  centuries  past, 
and  where  the  vast  wilderness  which  connects  her 
with  us  is  beginning  to  bud  and  blossom  at  the 
rapid  spread  of  political  knowledge.  This  is  a 
tremendous  leap  of  that  civilization  which  will 
soon  reach  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  eastern  continent.  We  have 
only  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  experiment 
of  ocean  steam  navigation  has  proved  so  success- 
ful, in  connection  with  American  enterprise,  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  there  will  soon  be  hundreds 
of  steamers  running  on  the  Pacific,  connecting  the 
commerce  of  Australia,  Pekin,  and  Nankin,  with 
that  of  our  own  rich  valley  of  the  Sacramento. 
We  have  already  twelve  or  fifteen  steamers  run- 
ning between  Panama  and  San  Francisco.  We 
should  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Pacific  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  this  kind  of  navigation.  Sir,  it 
seems  to  me  that  none  of  us  can  contemplate  this 
sublime  picture  of  enterprise  rearing  a  great  State 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  without  feelings  of 
pride  that-  its  founders  were  Americans.  Neither 
can  we  be  unmindful  of  the  highly  important  so- 
cial, political,  and  commercial  advantages  growing 
out  of  this  state  of  things,  all  tending  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Shall  we,  then,  re- 
fuse to  fraternize  with  this  noble  State,  possessing, 
as  she  does,  all  the  attributes  of  a  great  and  glo- 
rious Republic? — a  State  that  has  sprung  into 
being  with  a  magic  genius  and  beauty  far  surpass- 
ing Venus  herself,  as  she  sprung  from  the  foam  of 
the  sea.  Then  let  us  welcome  her  to  our  halls  of 
legislation !  Let  us  welcome  her  to  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  our  commerce,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  our  Federal  Union !  Let  us  receive  her  as  she 
is,  that  she  may  become  one  of  the  brightest  gems 
in  the  casket  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  there  will  be 
a  long  train  of  States  extending  from  Missouri  to 
California,  uniting  together,  by  a  great  railway, 
the  Mississippi  with  the  gold-filtering  rivers  that 
roll  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Sir,  in  vi'ew 
of  these  grand  results,  it  would  seem  that  our  pa- 
triotism and  our  national  pride  would  stimulate  us 
to  receive  to  our  embrace  this  generous  and  noble 
State.  Let,  then,  the  bill  be  forthwith  and  joy- 
fully passed ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  destiny  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Utah  shall  be  alike  glorious  with  Califor- 
nia, if  they  share  the  parental  care  and  kindness 
of  this  Government.    The  one  may  be  made  in- 


strumental in  the  redemption  of  our  red  brethren 
of  the  Northwest,  while  the  other  shall  fix  on 
Mexico,  and  all  South  America,  the  imprint  of 
our  institutions.  What  a  grand  scene  to  contem- 
plate !  This  whole  continent  swarming  with 
republics,  united  in  one  great  Confederation  of 
States. 

We  all  know  that  New  Mexico  is  now  in  a 
perilious  condition — that  she  is  exposed  to  the 
ruthless  hand  of  barbarism  on  one  side,  and  an 
enemy  that  seeks  to  prostitute  her,  on  the  other, 
by  fastening  upon  her  a  cancerous  ulcer  that  shall 
gnaw  to  her  very  vitals.  Sir,  we  have  only  to 
advert  to  the  history  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
New  Mexico,  to  have  our  sympathy  and  most  pro- 
found sense  of  justice  deeply  excited  in  her  favor. 
What  pledges  did  we  make  to  her  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mexican  war?  We  told  her 
that  our  object  was  to  secure  to  her,  more  fully, 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  a  higher  civilization. 
On  her  first  application  to  the  American  Senate, 
how  shamefully  was  she  repulsed  ?  She  had  re- 
ceived our  promises  in  good  faith,  and  had  pe- 
titioned, in  the  most  reepectful  manner,  for  the 
organization  of  a  Territorial  Government,  instead 
of  the  one  we  had  wrested  from  her.  In  this  pe- 
tition she  prayed  that  all  her  citizens  might  be 
protected  against  slavery.  How  was  she  received 
by  some  of  our  oldest  Senators?  Sir,  she  was  re- 
pulsed and  insulted  with  offensive  language,  and, 
to  this  hour,  she  has  been  unable  even  to  secure  a 
favorable  hearing  of  the  President.  She  comes, 
now,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  (the  popular 
branch  of  our  National  Legislature,)  and  demands 
that  our  pledges  be  redeemed.  If  we  continue  to  re- 
fuse, under  all  these  circumstances,  to  do  justice 
to  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  let  us  cease  to  call 
ourselves  Republicans.  Sir,  the  idea  is  mon- 
strous— that  our  faith  to  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
shall  be  violated. 

I  know  that  some  of  our  great  statesmen  say 
that  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  in  connection  with  these 
territories,  is  an  idle  abstraction.  I  look  upon  the 
Proviso  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  hence  it  is  proper  to  be  urged  in  the  organ- 
ization of  civil  Government  everywhere.  The  de- 
termined opposition  to  it  is  the  best  proof  of  its 
necessity. 

We  are  as  much  opposed  to  Mexican  and 
American  slavery  as  to  African  slavery.  Hence 
we  go  for  protection  to  all.  As  regards  our  sov- 
ereignty over  these  territories,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  of  two  things  is  cer- 
tain: either  Congress  or  the  territories  possess 
the  sovereignty.  If  the  latter,  they  have  a  right 
to  keep  off  our  jurisdiction  altogether.  They  can 
join  any  other  power,  if  they  choose.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  the  force  of  the  argument 
that  seeks  to  make  a  distinction  between  a  prop- 
erty and  a  political  right,  where  we  purchased 
both  from  Mexico.  We  certainly  could  not 
maintain  a  property  right  in  the  absence  of  a 
political  one.  Neither  can  I  see,  as  some  have 
argued,  that  the  idea  of  sovereignty  over  the  ter- 
ritories existing  in  Congress  conflicts  with  the 
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theory  of  self-government.  I  consider  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  General  Government 
and  the  territories,  the  same  as  that  of  parent  and 
child.  There  is  a  proper  time  when  the  territory 
shall  pass  the  line  of  minority,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  child,  and  be  entitled  to  self-government. 
If  you  carry  the  principles  of  self-government  as 
far  as  some,  a  handful  of  people,  unprincipled  in 
character,  might  step  in  and  carry  on  a  piratical 
sovereignty  incompatible  with  the  true  interests 
of  the  country.  In  every  view  of  this  subject,  then, 
it  seems  to  me  that  imperative  duty  requires 
that  we  should  immediately  organize  such  Govern- 
ments in  these  territories  as  will  protect  all  the 
citizens  thereof.  I  mean  in  that  term  to  include 
all,  without  regard  to  race  or  color.  My  sense  of 
justice  and  of  right  allows  none  of  those  narrow 
distinctions  contended  for  by  so  many  around 
me. 

I  pass  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  another  kindred 
topic.  I  allude  to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  this  District.  Shall  this  Congress  shrink 
from  its  duty,  because  a  lash  is  held  over  it?  Has 
it  no  self-respect  ?  Has  it  none  of  the  attributes 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  Government  to  reflect, 
by  example,  upon  other  nations?  Sir.  slavery 
should  not  be  allowed  to  breathe  here  another 
hour.  It  should  be  abolished,  at  whatever  cost. 
Having  once  ridden  the  District  of  this  stigma,  we 
ought  to  educate  all,  protect  the  people  with  a 
homestead  exemption  law,  enfranchise  its  citizens, 
establish  a  District  Legislature,  and  give  the  peo- 
ple a  Delegate  in  Congress,  instead  of  having  the 
legislative  wants  of  the  District  remain  "  every- 
body's business,"  as  at  present.  They  would  be 
discharged  in  a  more  intelligent  and  efficient  man- 
ner by  those  who  know  their  own  wants.  If  good 
government  should  be  maintained  anywhere,  it, 
by  all  means,  ought  to  be  here.  The  government 
of  this  District  should  be  a  perfect  model,  and  a 
fitting  illustration  of  the  very  principle  of  self- 
government.  Here  the  diplomatic  agents  of  for- 
eign Governments  get  their  views  of  the  practical 
workings  of  our  republican  institutions. 

"  This  would  be  well  enough,"  says  one,  "  but 
I  have  my  fears  that  such  a  measure  would  be  un- 
constitutional." Mr.  Chairman,  this  word  "  un- 
constitutional" has  become  about  as  much  of  a 
scarecrow  as  the  words  "fanaticism"  and  "disso- 
lution." I  was  amused,  the  other  day,  with  the 
debate  on  the  Census  bill.  It  was  thought,  by  some 
gentlemen,  to  be  "  unconstitutional"  for  the  mar- 
shal, in  taking  the  census,  to  gather  up  informa- 
tion as  to  the  business  resources  and  the  pecuni- 
ary interests  of  the  country.  Why,  sir,  the  Uni- 
ted States  marshal  in  this  District  may  be  au- 
thorized to  take  a  man's  wife  and  children,  and 
even  the  man  himself,  (if  he  cannot  prove  that 
some  slaveholder  has  said  he  might  go  free,)  and 
put  them  in  prison,  and  sell  them,  for  jail  fees, 
into  slavery  for  life !  We  have  other  laws  sanc- 
tioned here  by  Congress,  that  operate  in  this 
wise.  If  you  take  a  man's  cloak  without  leave, 
you  are  imprisoned  for  theft ;  but  if  the  cloak  has 
a  man  in  it,  and  you  take  the  man  and  the  cloak 
both,  it  is  not  considered  any  crime !    The  kid- 


napping of  the  man  sanctifies  the  taking  of  the 
cloak ! 

But  our  Presidents,  too,  are  much  inclined  to 
indulge  in  these  nice  constitutional  scruples.  Mr. 
Polk  had  his  in  regard  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment improving  our  harbors,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  exploring  the  Dead  Sea  ! 
So  of  General  Taylor.  In  his  annual  message  he 
recommends  Congress  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to 
elevate  the  colored  people  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
I  suppose  he  must  have  had  his  constitutional 
scruples  in  regard  to  conferring  the  same  benefits 
on  his  own  countrymen  who  are  in  a  similar  con- 
dition at  home — yea,  in  this  very  District — as  his 
message  was  silent  on  the  subject.  What  strain- 
ing at  gnats  and  swallowing  of  camels !  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  a  few  days 
since,  when  opposing  the  Census  bill,  because  it 
sought  other  information  than  the  enumeration  of 
the  people,  remarked,  in  a  very  eloquent  speech, 
that  this  Government  had  a  great  mission  to  ful- 
fill. Well,  sir,  I  believe  so,  too ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  fulfilled  through  his  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  through  the  creed  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Ross,] 
which  denies  the  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  teach  by  example.  Sir,  if  ever  we  intend 
to  fulfill  this  great  mission,  we  must  throw  off 
these  swaddling  clothes  of  bigotry,  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  take  our  proper  position  in  the  family 
of  nations,  and  give  a  hearty  support  to  every 
great  measure  of  reform.  It  will  hardly  do  for 
us  to  hesitate  six  months  about  admitting  a  demo- 
cratic State  into  our  political  communion,  because 
she  has  a  republican  constitution — a  constitution 
more  intelligent  and  humane  than  our  own  miser- 
able system  of  legislation  for  this  District,  where 
we  have  sole  jurisdiction.  Sir,  can  we  not  learn 
a  profitable  lesson  from  St.  Paul,  who  said,  "  when 
he  was  a  child,  he  spoke  as  a  child,  he  thought  as 
a  child.  But  when  he  became  a  man,  he  put  away 
childish  things."  Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to 
imitate  his  glorious  example,  by  putting  away  our 
childish  things,  asserting  our  manhood,  and  en- 
tering upon  the  discharge  of  all  the  high  trusts 
assigned  us ! 

But,  sir,  after  all  the  absurdities  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  are  exploded,  the  great  Father 
of  Compromises  comes  forward  with  his  peculiar 
system  of  moral  ethics.  i\iter  admitting,  in  his 
New  Orleans  letter,  that  slavery  is  a  piratical  war 
against  the  rights  of  man,  he  has  attempted  to 
show  that  this  Government  should  be  prostituted 
for  its  continuance  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  letter  referred  to,  he  said : 
'*  An  argument,  in  support  of  reducing  the  African  race 
to  slavery,  is  sometimes  derived  from  their  alleged  intel- 
lectual inferiority  to  the  white  races ;  but,  if  this  argument 
be  founded  in  fact,  (as  it  may  be,  but  which  I  shall  not  now 
examine,)  it  would  prove  entirely  too  much.  It  would  prove 
that  any  white  nation,  which  had  made  greater  advances  in 
civilization,  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  than  another  white 
nation,  would  have  a  right  to  reduce  the  latter  to  a  state  of 
bondage.  Nay,  further:  if  the  principle  of  subjugation 
founded  upon  intellectual  superiority  be  true,  and  be  ap- 
plicable to  races  and  to  nations,  v>hat  is  toprevent  its  being 
applied  to  individuals  ?  And  then  the  wisest  man  in  the 
world  would  have  a  right  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest  of 
mankind. 
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"  If,  indeed,  we  possess  this  in'eilectnul  superiority,  pro- 
foundly grateful  and  thankful  to  Him  who  lias  bestowed  it, 
we  ought  to  fulfill  all  the  obligations  and  clnlie"  which  it 
imposes;  and  these  would  rer/uirc  us  not  to  subjugate  or 
ileal  unjustly  by  our  fellow  mot  who  arc  less  blest  than  we 
are,  but  to  instruct,  to  improve,  and  to  enlighten  Ihetn." 

Sublime  sentiments,  embracing  the  principles 
of  truth  and  of  justice,  of  hope  and  immortality  ! 
These  are  sentiments  for  which  the  Apostles  and 
the  long  line  of  martyrs  suffered  and  died — sen- 
timents, for  the  emodiment  of  which,  the  fathers  of 
the  Revolution  pledged  their  lives,  their  property, 
and  sacred  honor,  in  the  support  of  a  seven  years' 
war,  which  threw  off  the  yoke  of  despotism.  Yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  author  proposes  now 
to  sacrifice  them  all  on  the  altar  of  slavery  !  Yes, 
sir,  these  sentiments  we  are  now  called  upon,  in 
this  great  struggle.  "  to  compromise,"  to  throw 
away  as  an  idle  abstraction— sentiments  embracing, 
as  they  do,  nothing  less  than  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  God  and  to  our  brother.  Hence  the  argument 
of  the  honorable  Senator,  who  said,  when  urging 
the  North  to  make  these  sacrifices,  "  I  might  ask 
of  you  larger  and  more  expansive  concessions 
than  from  the  slave  States?  And  why  ?  You  are 
numerically  more  powerful  than  the  slave  States. 
You  are,  in  point  of  numbers,  greater ;  and  great- 
ness and  magnanimity  should  ever  be  allied  to- 
gether." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  see  more  clearly  the 
nature  of  this  greatness  and  magnanimity,  let  us 
call  to  mind  the  case  of  William  Box  Brown,  who 
had  so  great  a  love  for  freedom  as  to  consent  to  be 
put  into  a  box  three  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  in  this  confined  and 
distressing  condition  to  be  conveyed  as  a  package 
of  goods  from  Richmond  to  Philadelphia — a  part 
of  the  time  with  his  head  downwards.  Here,  sir. 
was  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  free  from  any 
charge  of  crime,  and  yet  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  the  very  metropolis  of  the  Republic, 
which  boasts  of  its  liberty  and  equality,  as  a  bale 
of  merchandise !  Shame,  shame  on  the  Republic ! 
Take  another  illustration  of  this  kind  of  greatness 
and  magnanimity — I  mean  our  violation  of  the 
flag  of  truce  in  the  capture  of  the  bold  and  chival- 
rous Osceola,  once  already  referred  to,  who  was 
defending  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  country- 
men, from  outrage  and  insult  in  the  slavery-sup- 
porting Florida  war.  Sir,  if  this  be  the  "great- 
ness and  magnanimity  "  asked  for,  I  pray  that  our 
country  may  be  less  distinguished  for  such  great- 
ness and  magnanimity  hereafter. 

But,  8ir,thi8  Compromise  measure,  that  seeks  to 
identify  the  Federal  Government  with  slavery  by 
its  continuance  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
verses the  generally-acknowledged  system  of  ju- 
risprudence throughout  the  civilized  world.  W  hile 
the  strict  letter  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  just 
and  good,  protects  the  rights  of  every  person 
wherever  the  General  Government  has  full  juris- 
diction, it  is  urged  that  we  should  go  into  a  court 
of  equity  to  do  a  wrong,  when  we  have  the  power 
to  do  right.  We  are  told,  in  effect,  that  we  are 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  do  wrong.  Strange 
philosophy,  which  imposes  upon  us  a  greater  ob- 
ligation to  do  wrong  than  to  do  right !     Sir,  it  is 


the  moat  absurd  solecism  imaginable!  It  is  un- 
worthy of  the  mind  that  conceived,  and  of  the 
lips  that  uttered  it 

Now,  a  word  further  in  relation  to  the  declara- 
tion in  Mr.  Clay's  New  Orleans  letter,  that  the 
colored  people  have  as  good  a  right  to  enslave  -us 
as  we  to  enslave  them.  Suppose  some  of  the 
members  of  this  House,  who  have  sous  and  daugh- 
ters, should  have  them  forcibly  taken  and  sold 
into  slavery,  would  they,  I  ask  again,  be  willing 
to  "compromise"  with  a  people  that  would  com- 
mit such  an  outrage  on  their  families,  by  consent- 
ing that  a  part  should  remain  in  slavery,  on  con- 
dition that  the  others  should  be  restored?  No,  sir, 
no!  They  would  revolt  at  the  idea.  And  yet  these 
are  fair  deductions  from  the  premises  laid  down  in 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred — this  is  the 
gross  inconsistency  of  this  recent  appeal  to  our 
"  magnanimity  !"  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not 
"  compromise"  Truth  !  We  must  not  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.  We  should  rather  imitate  the 
noble  Kossuth,  who,  when  required  by  the  Sultan 
to  "compromise"  his  sentiments,  replied,  "My 
ansroer  does  not  admit  of  hesitation.  Between  death 
and  shame,  the  choice  can  niiiher  be  dubious  nor  diffi- 
cult /"  Sir,  this  is  the  only  safe  rule  by  which  to 
square  our  conduct  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

But.  hear  what  our  own  immortal  Jeffersoi 
said  on  this  point : 

"  With  what  execration  shouhl  Vie  statesman  be  branded, 
who,  permitting  one  half  of  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on 
the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into  de-pots,  and 
these  into  enemies — destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  love  of  country  of  the  other, ," 

Why,  sir,  in  certain  localities,  we  have  pro- 
claimed slavery  to  be  piracy.  Is  it  any  less  sinful 
here?  Let  me  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  a  slaveholder,  in  the  recent  Convention 
of  Kentucky — I  mean  the  Hon.  Mr.  Turner: 

''•  The  whole  civilized  world  has  turned  its  back  uoon  the 
African  slave  trade ;  even  Portugal  is  now  coming  into  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity  upon  this  subject,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression;  she  is  placing  herself  by  the  side 
of  England,  and  of  France,  and  of  all  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  And  what  is  there  in  the  African  slave 
trade  that  is  worse  than  to  go  into  another  State,  and  to 
bring  slaves  from  thence,  tearing  mothers  from  their  chil- 
dren. separati?ig  husbands  from  their  wives,  witliout  any 
offence  charged,  against  them  ;  driving  them  alo'gin  chains, 
as  if  they  were  beasts  of  prey  ?  Is  it  not  a  scene  that  no 
man,  unless  he  is  determined,  to  engage  in  this  traffic,  can 
look  upon  without  feelings  deep  and  powerful?  " 

Sir,  so  long  as  we  render  such  national  facilities 
for  upholding  this  traffic,  by  keeping,  within  sight 
of  this  very  Capitol,  a  jail,  and  authorizing  the 
United  States  marshal  to  keep  slaves  for  slave 
traders,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-four  cents  a  day,  and 
even  keep  our  own  citizens  confined  in  this  same 
prison  for  acts  of  humanity  towards  those  thus 
treated,  and  that  in  violation  of  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  expressly  declares  that  no  man 
shall  be  deprived  of  this  liberty,  unless  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  crime,  so  long  may  we  expect  to  be  a  by- 
word and  a  hissing  throughout  the  world.  We 
sympathize  with  the  Roman  and  Hungarian  patri- 
ots, while  condemning  our  own  citizens  for  the  same 
noble  deeds !  Sir,  who  are  the  Kossuths,  and  who 
the  Austrians,  in  the  oont»st  to  which  I  have  refer  • 
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red  ?  Sayers  and  Drayton  are  now  incarcerated 
for  receiving  on  board  the  Pearl  those  who  had  a 
right,  guarantied  them  by  the  Constitution,  to  go 
and  come  at  their  pleasure.  Sir,  I  have  visited 
these  our  afflicted  countrymen  in  prison, and  given 
them  strong  assurances  that  the  people  sympathize 
.with  them  in  their  affliction — that  hundreds  of  pe- 
titions are  constantly  being  sent  to  Congress  for 
their  relief.  I  told  them  that  the  time  was  near  at 
hand  when  the  Government  would  be  wrested  from 
those  who  now  violate  the  Constitution  of  their 
country,  and  be  placed  under  the  control  of  such 
as  would  wield  it  for  the  protection  of  all  its  citi- 
zens to  the  full  extent  of  our  Federal  jurisdiction. 
This,  sir,  must  come  before  the  true  mission  of  this 
Union  is  fulfilled,  and  before  we  shall  be  recognised 
as  a  consistent  republic  by  all  enlightened  nations. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  various  classes 
of  measures,  directly  and  indirectly  involved  in 
the  present  controversy,  to  which  I  have  alluded 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  have  but  slightly 
touched  upon  a  very  interesting  topic,  now  occu- 
pying a  large  share  of  public  attention,  and  which 
justly  deserves  more  extended  notice.  I  refer  to 
the  highly  important  subject  of  Land  Reform.  I 
look  upon  the  series  of  measures  of  relief,  advo- 
cated by  the  friends  of  this  movement,  as  broader 
in  their  application,  more  efficient  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  more  glorious  in  their  results,  than  any 
system  or  creed  heretofore  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  not  only  maintain  the  univer- 
sal right  of  man  to  life  and  liberty,  but  they  have 
widened  this  principle  into  a  more  expansive  view 
of  the  social  and  political  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  men — bringing,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner  to  the  public  eye,  the  legitimate 
means  designed  by  God  for  the  preservation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  richest  of  Heaven's  blessings. 
The  doctrines  of  this  intelligent  and  earnest  class 
of  reformers,  viz  :  the  freedom  of  the  public  lands 
to  actual  landless  settlers,  land  limitation,  and  home- 
stead exemption,  present,  to  use  the  figure  of  the 
late  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
the  only  true  law  of  "  equilibrium"  possible  in  our 
political  structure  of  Government.  It  does  not 
balance,  like  the  grist  of  the  deacon,  the  meal  in 
one  end  of  the  bag  and  a  stone  in  the  other  ;  nor 
like  Mr.  Calhoun's  view,  with  slavery  in  one  side 
of  the  scale  and  liberty  in  the  other  It  is  rather 
in  harmony  with  the  Great  Unoriginated  Mind — 
the  Universal  Father — who  looks  upon  all  his 
children,  without  reference  to  condition,  with  the 
tenderest  emotion.  Sir,  the  Gerrit  Smiths,  the 
Evanses,  the  Van  Amringes,  and  their  generous 
associates,  have  already  more  than  realized  the 
most  ardent  hopes  of  their  friends,  in  enlightening 
and  correcting  public  sentiment  on  this  subject. 
They  should  not  only  be  appreciated  as  friends  of 
the  landless  poor  in  our  own  country,  but  as  bene- 
f«ctors.of  oil  mankind.  A  great  number  of  the 
States  have,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  embraced 
these  humane  principles,  and  passed  laws  which 
secure  to  their  citizens,  in  all  vicissitudes,  a  home 
to  shelter  them,  and  to  protect  them  from  the 
grasp  of  the  merciless  creditor. 

Bat,  sir,  these  are  but  drops  before  a  more  plen- 


tiful shower,  when  compared  with  the  vast  and 
indescribable  blessings  that  are  yet  to  flow  from  a 
more  extended  application  of  these  principles.  We 
have  but  to  look  at  these  facts  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  rich  legacy  God  has  in  store  for  his  landless 
poor,  both  of  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, viz :  the  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  acres  of 
public  lands  lying  waste  between  this  and  the 
Pacific  ocean.  I  find  no  little  consolation  in  the 
hope  that  these  expansive  acres  will  yet  present 
an  outlet,  as  well  as  an  aid,  to  the  disenthralment 
of  the  millions  of  Lacklanders  whose  starving 
groans  come  to  us  upon  every  breeze,  as  it  wafts 
its  way  across  the  Atlantic.  To  all  such  I  would 
say,  Come,  and  welcome  ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  this  sentiment  will  not 
meet  a  response  from  some  gentlemen  who  occupy 
seats  on  this  floor — few  in  number,  thank  Heaven, 
they  are — who  would  base  narrow  distinctions  on 
the  mere  accident  of  birthplace.  But  I  know  no 
such  feeling.  I  hail  every  man  of  every  clime  as 
my  brother,  and  as  equally  entitled  to  share  God's 
common  bounty,  spread  out  in  a  common  soil.  But, 
sir,  notwithstanding  these  measures  of  reform  are 
fast  winning  the  hearts  of  the  people,  we  are  told,, 
by  some  of  our  Southern  friends,  that  they  are 
Utopian  and  chimerical,  tending  to  anarchy  and 
irreligion,  closely  allied  in  principle  with  that 
odious  proviso,  which  we  are  told,  if  applied  to 
the  Territories,  will  necessarily  oblige  the  slave 
States  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and,  for  the 
protection  of  their  slave  property,  to  establish  a 
Southern  Confederacy.  Sir,  let  me,  in  passing, 
ask  our  friends,  who  entertain  these  views,  what 
advantage  would  result  from  such  a  step,  even 
were  it  mutually  agreed  upon  ?  You  are  all  free 
traders,  and  therefore  you  would  certainly  not 
object,  in  such  an  event,  to  a  reciprocity  of  trade 
with  the  States  left  behind,  and  also  to  postal  ar- 
rangements. We  would  be  agreed  in  preventing 
the  establishment  of  any  monarchical  governments 
on  this  continent.  Well,  then,  what  are  you  to 
gain?  Would  not  the  new  relation  be  just  about 
the  same  that  exists  now?  You  are  already  inde- 
pendent States,  excepting  jurisdiction  over  speci- 
fied subjects,  which  I  have  just  named,  including, 
in  addition,  a  few  incidental  powers.  The  only 
effect  of  this  course,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to 
hasten  forced,  instead  of  voluntary  emancipation, 
in  the  slave  States  themselves.  I  am,  for  this  and 
other  important  reasons,  opposed  to  a  separation 
of  these  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  true  policy  of  nations, 
as  well  as  of  individuals,  to  shake  hands  with  all 
the  world,  approving  what  is  right,  and  in  a  re- 
spectful manner  condemning  what  is  wrong ;  not 
cut  off  a  part  of  the  human  family  from  diplomatic 
and  social  relations,  as  the  Senate's  Austrian  res- 
olutions proposed — relations  that  should  ever  be 
ranked  among  the  most  efficient  means  for  the 
civilization  of  the  world.  We  ought  not  to  be 
destructive,  but  restorative  in  our  movements. 
Our  object  should  be  to  improve  each  other.  If 
the  free  States  are  deluded,  and  under  the  dark- 
ness of  superstition,  the  South  should  seek  to  en- 
lighten them.    So  of  the  slave  States.    If  they  err. 
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the  North  should  seek  to  do  them  a  like  favor. 
Why  not,  then,  remain  together,  and  let  "agita- 
tion "  go  on  ?  Let  me,  then,  exhort  our  more 
timid  brethren  throughout  the  Union  not  to  be 
alarmed,  even  should  the  Southern  Convention 
seek  to  dissolve  the  Union.  I  had  much  rather 
see  such  a  step  as  th  it  taken  than  stagnation  !  A 
head  wind  is  ever  better  than  a  calm.  The  phy- 
sician, whose  medicines  produce  no  effect,  is  a 
quack.  Besides,  should  such  a  rash  measure  as 
dissolution  be  resolved  upon,  the  effect  would  be 
the  call  of  another  convention — one  more  prudent 
and  wise,  and  which  would  suggest  more  effective 
means  for  the  protection  of  the  slave  States.  And 
here  I  would  take  occasion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say 
to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  throw  odium  and 
ridicule  upon  the  Nashville  Convention,  You  are 
doing  great  injustice.  Sir,  while  I  see  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  age  in  the  diffusion  of  anti-slavery  prin- 
ciples everywhere,  my  great  surprise  is,  that  the 
slave  States  are  not  more  alarmed  !  Look  at  the 
rapid  spread  of  these  principles  since  the  Mexican 
war.  And  here  let  me  remind  our  Southern  friends 
of  what  the  far-seeing  Calhoun  thought  of  this  war, 
when  he  said  that  Mexico  was  to  us  "  forbidden 
fruit,"  and  that  "  the  penalty  of  eating  it  would 
be  to  subject  our  institutions  to  political  death." 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  my  opinion,  never  expressed 
more  truth  in  so  few  words.  The  present  contro- 
versy proves  it.  Mr.  Jefferson,  too,  I  believe,  saw 
this  as  distinctly  with  his  prophetic  eye,  when  he 
used  the  following  familiar  language  : 

"  Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thonght  secure  when  we 
have  removed  th^ir  only  firm  basis  ?  -  a  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God ! 
that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath !  Indeed, 
I  tremb'e  for  my  country  when  1  reflect  thatGod  is  just;  that 
his  justice  cinnot  sleep  forever;  that  the  Almighty  has  no 
attribute  that  can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  contest." 

Sir,  let  me  say,  in  all  kindness  to  our  Southern 
friends,  if  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  be  correct,  and  they  refuse  to  adopt 
wise  measures  to  arrest  the  growing  evils  of  sla- 
very, there  is  a  point  of  time,  which  they  or  their 
children  must  reach,  that  will  be  truly  appalling  ! 
Their  anxiety  then  will  not  be  concerning  their 
sixteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  property  in 
God's  image,  but  it  will  be  for  their  wives  and 
children.  Then  will  be  realized  the  graphic 
picture  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Clay,]  which  is  not  too  highly  drawn. 
He  says : 

"  Behold,  Mr.  President,  that  dwelling-house  now  wrapt 
in  flames  '.  Listen,  sir,  to  the  rafters  and  beams,  which  fall 
in  succession,  amid  the  crash ;  and  the  flimes  ascending 
higher,  and  higher,  as  they  tumble  down  Behold  those 
women  and  cbiliren,  who  are  flying  from  the  calamitous 
scene,  and  with  their  shrieks  and  lamentations  imploring 
the  aid  of  high  Heaven!  Whose  wives  and  children  are 
they  ?  *  *  *  In  the  one  scale,  then,  we  behold  senti- 
ment, sentiment,  sentiment,  alone  In  the  other,  property, 
the  sreial  fabric,  life,  and  all  that  makes  life  desirable  and 
happy.'7 

These  objects,  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator,  seem 
to  be  certain  results,  unless  he  shall  succeed  in 
arresting  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  to 
universal  liberty.  That  his  arm  will  prove  im- 
potent for  this,  I  feel  sure.  1  hope,  therefore,  to 
use  the  figure  of  the  Kentucky  Senator,  that  our 


friends  who  are  ao  deeply  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter, will  put  "sentiment,1'  a  glorious  sentiment,  in 
both  sides  of  the  scale — such  sentiment  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  New  Orleans  letter,  to  which  I 
h  ive  adverted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  claim  no  jurisdiction  for  the 
General  Government  over  this  subject  in  the 
States.  I  have  only  spoken  of  your  internal 
affairs,  because  the  debate  invited  me  there.  I 
do  not  think  any  of  the  Northern  States  would 
alter  the  Constitution  to-day,  if  they  had  the 
power.  To  give  the  Federal  Government  juris- 
diction over  the  municipal  regulations  of  the 
States,  would  be  to  throw  upon  it  the  responsi- 
bility, without  conferring  the  power.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  a  confederation  like  ours,  would  be 
ineffectual  in  internal  regulations  over  a  country 
so  large  in  extent.  The  vast  influence  which  this 
Government  should  exert,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  only  to  be  effected  by  a  strict  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  the  full  extent  of  its  delgated 
powers,  the  pro-slavery  creed  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Ross,]  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  In  my  opinion,  the  parti- 
tion line  of  jurisdiction  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  was  most  judiciously  drawn. 

But,  sir,  I  pass  to  a  subject  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready incidentally  alluded — I  mean  the  too  well 
concerted  plan,  put  in  operation  by  an  extensive 
correspondence  throughout  the  Srates,  to  concoct 
some  "  compromise"  measure — some  magic  d  t:  ad- 
justment"— that  shall  finally  extinguish  the  last 
hope  of  personal  liberty  to  the  poor  slave,  while, 
if  carried  out  in  principle,  it  would  crush  the 
spirit  of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

Sir,  we  have  many  men  in  public  and  private 
life,  great  in  talents,  great  in  experience,  great  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  enjoying  a  large  share 
of  public  confidence,  who  believe,  or  assume  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  public  mind  has  broken  away  from 
the  proper  restraints  of  order  and  propriety,  led 
astray  by  the  wild  vagaries  of  a  spirit  delusive  in 
its  character  and  pernicious  in  its  eonsequences ; 
and  that  it  is  their  high  mission  to  hush  to  repose 
the  spirit  of  agitation  that  now  pervades  the  whole 
country.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
these,  our  distinguished  countrymen,  allow  me  to 
say,  that  I  believe  they  are  themselves  the  de- 
luded ones — that  they  are  destined  soon  to  see 
their  hopes  pass  away  like  the  early  cloud  and  the 
morning  dew.  Sir,  if  they  succeed  in  passing  a 
law  that  public  opinion  shall  be  arrested  in  its 
triumphal  career,  it  will  have  just  about  as  much 
effect  as  the  astronomical  decree  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  earth  should  not  move  around  the  sun. 
Should  this  Congress  finally  fall  into  so  gross  an 
absurdity,  there  would  arise  a  host  of  Free-Soil- 
ers — Whigs  and  Democrats — who  would,  like 
Galileo,  stamp  their  feet  and  cry,  "  Still  it  moves !" 
Nay,  sir,  these  men  might  go  so  far  as  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  if  it  were  possible,  to  accomplish  their 
purpose ;  but  they  will  utterly  fail.  They  cannot 
"  compass  "  it.  The  progress  of  truth  is  not  im- 
peded by  geographical  lines ;  neither  is  it  con- 
trolled by  political  jurisdiction,  any  more  than  is 
atmospheric  pressure.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
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class  of  politicians  who  feel  so  confident  of  the 
consummation  of  their  wishes,  do  not  comprehend 
the  diversified  yet  concurrent  agencies  that  are 
now  at  work.  Look,  sir,  at  the  mighty  power  of 
the  press.  Probably  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  of 
these  engines  of  agitation  are  now  in  operation  in 
these  States,  some  of  them  striking  off  twelve 
thousand  sheets  per  hour,  furnishing  new  sugges- 
tions and  materials  of  thought  for  the  millions. 
Railroads,  steamboats,  and  lightning  telegraphs, 
are  running  in  every  direction,  regenerating  and 
assimilating  the  varied  character  of  our  people. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  subtle 
agencies  will  cover  the  whole  globe  with  a  com- 
plete network  of  sympathy,  so  that  a  great 
truth  uttered  in  America  will  be  instantaneously 
heard  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Sir,  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  mighty  moral  revolution.  To 
think  of  resisting  the  march  of  mind  and  the 
progess  of  freedom,  is  as  idle  as  it  would  be  to  un- 
dertake to  drive  back  the  thundering  cataract 
of  Niagara,  to  reverse  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or 
to  smother  the  fires  of  Mount  Vesuvius  with  a 
gauze  veil.  No,  sir,  no !  The  sublime  truths 
proclaimed  by  a  Garrison  in  the  streets  of  Boston, 
with  a  halter  around  his  neck ;  by  a  Birney 
when  his  press  was  thrown  into  the  Ohio;  by 
a  Lovejoy,  when  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  have  commingled  in  a  Current  of 
Reform  which  is  rolling  on  as  resistless  as  that 
of  the  great  Father  of  Waters. 

But,  sir,  the  owner  of  that  submerged  press 
had  an  associate  who  shared  with  him  the  trials 
of  his  darkest  hour.  Where  is  he  now  ?  Driven 
from  the  field  by  the  opposition  to  which  his 
early  sufferings  for  Truth's  sake  exposed  him  1 
No,  sir,  no!  Behold  him  here  in  your  very 
midst — in  this,  the  very  citadel  of  your  power — 
planting  the  batteries  of  truth  anew,  and  more 
firmly  and  skillfully  than  before. 

Behold  him  in  the  unpretending  man,  yet  hero- 
ic editor  of  the  National  Era,  (Dr.  Bailey,)  with 
its  list  swollen,  in  three  and  a  half  years,  to  more 
than  fifteen  thousand,  and  yet  tending  upwards 
still.  Behold  him,  as  he  stands  unscathed  by  a 
mob,  who  knew  not  what  they  were  doing,  in  all 
the  moral  dignity  and  force  of  his  character,  dis- 
pensing light  and  truth  in  all  directions— south- 
ward as  well  as  northward — not  the  borrowed 
light  of  some  lunar  planet,  but  light'  original, 
clear,  and  penetrating !  Behold  him  at  this  very 
hour,  on  the  point  of  a  prouder  achievement 
still — on  the  eve  of  driving  Error  from  her  dark- 
ened recesses  into  open  day,  and  into  open  con- 
flict with  Truth,  in  the  arena  of  public  discussion 
with  an  able  rival  press!* — an  advent  which,  in 
all  frankness,  let  me  say,  I  shall  hail  with  unaf- 
fected joy.  How  truthfully  may  be  applied  the 
oft-quoted  sentiment  of  Bryant,  (himself  one  of 
the  battlers  in  the  noble  sphere  of  Free-Soil 
Truth,)   which  teaches  that  Truth  crushed  to 

*  The  paper  here  alluded  to,  The  Southern  Press  haa 
since  appeared,  under  the  editorial  control  of  Ellwood 
Fisher  and  Edward  De  Leon— said  to  (ve  gentlemen  of  great 
editorial  ability. 


earth  shall  rise  again,  while  Error  writhes  itst 
endless  pain  aud  hopeless  prostration. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  mention  the 
names  of  these  mental  heroes  and  moral  patriots, 
we  cannot  forget  the  great  pioneer  champion  of 
the  Right  of  Petition — John  Q,uincy  Adams.  Sir, 
I  believe  his  Presidential  Administration  stands 
fair ;  but  you  may  add  to  it  the  fame  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  diadem  of  the  Cse3ars,  and,  when  com- 
pared with  his  Congressional  career,  it  dwindles 
into  insignificance.  The  former  was  an  adminis- 
tration of  existing  public  sentiment — the  latter  an 
aggressive  movement,  ending  in  a  glorious  triumph 
over  despotism,  in  behalf  of  the  people.  He  needs 
no  monument  of  brass,  nor  of  stone,  to  perpetuate 
his  memory.  His  name  is  written  among  the 
stars  of  the  Confederacy,  and  indelibly  recorded 
upon  the  history  of  our  country ;  and  it  will  be 
written  hereafter  on  the  hearts  of  an  improved  and 
appreciating  posterity.  His  mantle  has  not  fallen 
upon  any  one  of  your  mere  trading  politicians ; 
but  to  the  hands  of  the  people  it  has  been  return- 
ed— they  whose  right  it  is  to  rule,  and  who  will 
yet  find  a  successor  worthy  to  wear  it. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  endeavored  to  fol- 
low, to  some  extent,  this  debate,  which  has  taken, 
so  wide  a  range,  on  the  interesting  question  before 
the  committee — the  admission  of  California,  as  a 
sovereign  State,  into  the  Union.  In  doing  so,  it 
ha3  been  my  object  to  express  the  honest  convic- 
tions of  my  own  mind,  with  a  proper  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  others.  I  am  aware  that  some  may 
think  that  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  has 
been  too  presuming  in  thus  dissenting  from,  and 
in  some  instances  attempting  to  refute,  opinions 
expressed  by  leading  men,  some  of  whom  have 
long  exerted  an  extensive  influence  over  the  af- 
fairs of  State.  But  I  trust  they  will  bear  with 
me,  when  they  call  to  mind  that  what  I  have  said 
has  been  spoken  in  self-defence — in  vindication  of 
sentiments  with  which  I  am  proud  to  be  associa- 
ted, and  which  have  been  attacked  and  denounced 
as  if  really  at  war  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
country. 

And  now,  sir,  before  I  close,  let  me  briefly 
appeal  more  especially  to  those  members  of  Con- 
gress who  represent  the  Northwest.  I  wish  to  say 
to  them,  that  I  consider  this  a  great  struggle  be- 
tween Labor  and  Capital  —  between  Aristocracy 
and  Democracy  —  between  Despotism  and  Free- 
dom. The  strength  of  the  two  parties,  in  this 
great  contest,  is  to  be  tested  on  the  questions  of 
receiving  California  into  the  Union,  and  organiz- 
ing such  Governments  in  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  as  will  protect  all  the  citizens 
thereof.  The  Northwest  expects  every  man  that 
she  claims  on  this  floor,  in  the  decision  of  this 
momentous  question,  to  do  his  duty.  With  noth- 
ing less  will  she  be  content. 

Sir,  if  any  one  of  us  had  doubts  in  regard  to  his 
duty  on  this  subject,  it  would  seem  that  they 
might  be  easily  removed  by  calling  to  mind  the 
associations  of  home,  where  we  share  so  largely 
in  the  bounties  of  Haven.  Let  me  remind  gen- 
tlemen, who  represent  the  people  living  under  the 
Jeffersonian  Ordinance  of  1787,  of  the  great  pra- 
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iries  and  rivers  of  the  Northwest  —  the  former 
spread  out  in  Buch  beauty  of  adornment  and  pro- 
fusion of  fruit  ige  —  the  latter  dotted  with  hun- 
dreds of  commtrcc-bearing  steamers  —  and  ask 
them  if  they  can  throw  their  influence  on  the  side 
of  thriftless  slavery  !  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  We, 
abovo  all  men,  know  the  value  of  freedom.  Let 
us  see  to  it,  that  our  votes  do  not  aid  to  deprive 
others  of  its  inestimable  blessings.  Let  us  re- 
member what  '•  free  labor"  has  done  for  us,  and 
see  that  we  degrade  it  not  by  contact  with  slavery 
elsewhere.  Shall  we,  as  stewards  of  the  People, 
<:  compromise"  away  the  rights  of  our  Pacific 
brethren,  or  refuse  to  pass  laws  to  protect  them, 
when  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  others  to  tram- 
ple them  under  foot — and  that,  too,  in  territories 
the  known  rights  of  whose  conquered  citizens 
were  especially  trusted  to  our  plighted  care? 
God  forbid !  Before  I  would  do  so  vile  an  act,  I 
would  suffer  all  the  tortures  that  the  most  depra- 
ved mind  could  invent. 

Important  consequences,  my  associates,  hang 
on  the  decision  of  the  hour — not  only  to  the  cause 
of  personal  freedom  in  our  own  beloved  country, 
but  the  cause  ef  civil  liberty  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.     If  we  meet  the  crisis  manfully  and 


unitedly,  we  sha'j  triumph  speedily,  and  secure 
the  grateful  thanks  of  our  constituents  and  of  our 
country.  But,  if  we  falter  now,  we  Bhall  richly 
deserve  the  execrations  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
Providence  seems  to  have  opened  to  us  a  rare  field 
for  the  acquisition  of  true  national  greatness.  If 
we  properly  appreciate  and  enter  at  once  on  the 
fulfilment  of  the  manifest  destiny  of  this  Repub- 
lic, we  shall  become  the  emancipators  of  not  only 
our  own  enslaved  countrymen,  but  the  Liberators 
of  the  World.  We  shall  present  an  asylum  in- 
deed for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  instead  of  a 
prison-house  for  the  innocent  and  unoffending. 

Let  up,  then,  be  just  and  generous  to  Califor- 
nia, to  Utah,  to  New  Mexico — to  all  who  need 
our  aid.  A  prompt  and  enlightened  policy  on  our 
part  would  promote  the  disenthralment  and  ele- 
vation of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  even  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  until  we  should 
finally  meet  and  fraternally  embrace  our  British 
brethren  on  the  Eastern  Continent,  and  thus  as- 
sist to  encircle  the  whole  globe  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  speaking  one  language  for  the  ex- 
pression of  common  wants  and  wishes,  and  for  the 
proclamation  of  a  common  and  a  glorious  aim. 
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THE  SLAVE  QUESTION. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President's  Mes- 
sage communicating  the  Constitution  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  FEATHERSTON  said: 
Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  my  purpose  on  this 
occasion  to  engage  in  a  general  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
chiefly  to  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State. 
Dut  before  I  proceed  with  my  subject,  I  must 
digress  for  a  moment  to  notice  briefly  what  trans- 
pired here  a  few  days  since,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bissell]  concluded  his  speech. 
It  is  known  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  sought 
the  floor  on  that  occasion  to  reply  to  so  much  of 
his  speech,  at  least,  as  had  reference  to  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  the  Mississippi,  and  Illinois  regi- 
ments. The  floor  was  awarded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Winthrop,]  and  by 
his  kindness  and  courtesy,  at  my  request,  yielded 
to  me  for  a  moment,  to  enable  me  to  announce  to 
the  House  that  I  would  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  replying  to  that  portion  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Since 
that  time,  his  speech  has  been  published.  I  find  in 
it  no  reflection  on  the  Mississippi  regiment.  A 
correspondence  has  also  taken  place  between  the 
colonel  of  the  Mississippi  regiment,  [Hon.  Jeff. 
Davis,]  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  on  this 
subject.  That  correspondence  has  terminated  sat- 
isfactorily to  both  parties.  Since  this  adjustment 
of  the  affair,  with  the  colonel  of  the  Mississippi 
regiment,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  make  the 
reply  which  I  announced  to  the  House,  on  a  form- 
er occasion,  1  should  do,  on  obtaining  the  floor.  I 
make  this  statement  that  my  own  course  may  be 
understood. 

I  shall,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  devote  the  balance 
of  my  hour  to  the  admission  of  California,  because 
it  is  the  first  question,  growing  out  of  the  moment- 
ous subject  of  slavery,  to  be  settled  by  Congres- 
sional legislation — because  of  its  vast  magnitude 
and  importance,  involving,  as  I  believe,  the  whole 
question  of  slavery,  in  the  new  territories;  for  if 
California  be  admitted  at  this  time,  with  her  pres- 
ent boundaries,  and  constitution,  and  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, a  precedent  will  be  set,  a  principle  es- 
tablished, which  will  force  all  the  territories  into 
the  Union  as  States,  prematurely,  unjustly,  un- 
constitutionally, and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
southern  States.     I  trust,  then,  before  this,  or  any 


other  measure,  involving  consequences  of  such  vast 
importance,  shall  be  forced  through  this  House, 
an  ample  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  widest 
latitude  of  debate — for  the  fullest  and  freest  discus- 
sion. This,  sir,  is  no  time  for  hasty  legislation  on 
these  questions.  Great  are  the  responsibilities 
resting  on  this  Congress — greater  than  on  any  one 
that  has  assembled  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution; yes,  sir,  I  will  not  except  the  Congress  of 
1776,  that  declared  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies. Upon  the  legislation  of  this  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve the  very  existence  of  the  Union  itself  de- 
pends— that  Union,  formed  by  the  purest  patriots 
and  statesmen,  uniting,  as  it  now  does,  under  one 
common  form  of  government,  thirty  sovereign 
States,  over  which  our  stars  and  stripes  float  in  tri- 
umph. It  i3  now  in  imminent  peril.  When 
before,  in  the  history  of  this  Government,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  you  known  such  discord  and  an- 
gry debate,  to  characterize  the  proceedings  in  this 
and  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  When  before, 
since  we  have  had  a  national  existence,  have  you 
known  Union  meetings  called  in  northern  cities 
and  States  ?  At  the  same  time,  you  see  the  south- 
ern States  all  moving  to  one  common  object,  a 
southern  Convention, called  to  determine  upon  their 
policy  and  future  course,  in  the  event,  that  the 
measures  of  aggression,  urged  by  the  North,  shall 
be  consummated.  The  people  are  aroused;  intense 
excitement  pervades  every  section  of  the  Union; 
the  great  American  heart  is  excited;  its  pulsations 
are  quick  and  unnatural.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  evidences  of  the  dangers  which  now  surround 
us.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  deceive  his  constituents, 
or  any  portion  of  the  American  people.  Let  them 
know  the  true  state  of  the  case.  It  is  upon  them 
that  I  rely  for  asettlement  of  these  questions — upon 
the  honest  masses  of  the  people,  whose  judgment, 
upon  the  second,  sober  thought,  is  always  right. 
They  have  no  private  purposes  to  accomplish;  no 
schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement  to  build  up; 
nothing  to  serve,  but  the  best  interests  of  their 
country.  Unfortunately,  politicians  sometimes 
have,  and  from  them  I  expect  but  little.  In  con- 
sidering, Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  I  frankly  admit,  that  my 
vote  would  be  controlled  by  what  I  now  consider 
to  be  the  well  settled  policy  of  the  northern  States, 
to  admit  no  more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  if  no 
other  reason  existed  for  opposing  its  admission. 
To  restrict  slavery  within  its  present  limits — to  ad- 


mit  no  more  slave  States  into  the  Union — seems  to 
be  a  question,  on  which  there  is  now  but  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  northern  States.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  declared  upon  this  floor,  and  in 
the  other  wing  of  the  capitol.  What  said  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Stevens,]  but  a 
day  or  two  since?    I  will  give  his  own  language: 

"  Yes,  sir ;  this  admitted  result  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  consequences  of  the  legitimate  restriction 
of  slavery.  Confine  this  malady  within  its  present  limits, 
surround  it  by  a  cordon  of  freemen  that  it  cannot  spread, 
and  in  less  than  twenty-five  years,  every  slaveholding  State 
in  this  Union  will  have  on  its  statute  books  a  law  for  the 
gradual  and  final  extinction  of  slavery.  Then  will  have 
been  consummated  the  fondest  wishes  of  every  patriot's 
heart.  Then  will  our  fair  country  be  glorious,  indeed;  and 
be  to  posterity  a  bright  example  of  the  true  principles  of 
government — of  universal  freedom." 

But  we  are  not  left  alone  to  declarations  of  gen- 
tlemen on  this  floor  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion. 
The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
northern  States,  furnish  unmistakable  evidence  of 
this  policy.  The  expression  of  opinion  and  feel- 
ing by  meetings  held  at  the  North,  as  well  as  by 
the  public  press,  tends  but  to  establish  the  same 
fact.  And,  above  all,  sir,  the  journals  of  this 
House,  within  the  last  four  years,,  will  leave  no 
room  for  a  reasonable  doubt  on  this  point.  The 
Wilmot  proviso  was  forced  through  thi3  body 
pending  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  and  before  any 
territory  had  been  acquired,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  excluding  slavery  from  any  acquisition 
which  might  be  made  at  the  termination  of  the 
war.  I  need  not  remark  that  this  was  done  by  the 
votes  of  northern  men.  True,  there  were  some 
northern  men  who  voted  against  it,  and  for  whose 
defense  of  southern  rights,  on  that  occasion,  as  on 
all  other3,  they  are  entitled  to  much  credit.  How 
often  has  that  measure  passed  this  body  since  that 
time?  And  what  is  the  object  of  northern  men  in 
seeking  to  apply  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  all  the 
territory  ?  If  slavery  be  excluded  from  all  the  ter- 
ritories by  positive  enactment,  then  they  must 
necessarily  come  into  the  Union  as  free  States. 
The  object,  therefore,  of  this  measure  cannot  be 
disguised — the  policy  of  the  northern  States  can- 
not be  misunderstood.  This  policy  not  only  pro- 
poses to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  but 
to  abolish  the  institution  in  the  States  where  it 
now  exists,  by  surrounding  them  with  a  cordon 
of  free  States,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Dix,  "  starving  out  the 
institution."  What,  sir,  is  to  be  the  policy — 
what  the  action — of  the  South,  in  this  aspect  of  af- 
fairs? If  she  yield  to  this  policy,  the  overthrow 
of  her  institutions  is  inevitable.  It  is  a  well-de- 
vised scheme  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 
by  the  North.  The  true  policy  of  the  South,  then, 
is  to  resist  it — first  by  all  constitutional  means,  and 
if  they  fail,  she  should  then,  in  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  "stand 
to  her  arms.'"  I  hold  that  it  is  the  first,  last,  and 
imperious  duty  of  every  nation  or  State  to  provide 
for  its  own  security,  and  to  guard  well  against  its 
own  destruction — a  right  recognized  and  enforced 
by  international  law.  The  South  should,  there- 
fore, meet  the  issue  tendered  her  by  the  North, 
and  have  this  whole  question  settled,  and  her  in- 
stitutions secured,  by  the  guaranties  of  the  Con- 
stitution, before  we  go  farther.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, vote  for  the  admission  of  California  for  this, 
if  I  had  no  other,  reason.  It  is  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  North  in  the  consummation  of  this) 


great  scheme,  concocted  for  the  overthrow  of  this 
institution  in  the  South.  I  cannot  aid  them  in 
carrying  out  this  great  measure  of  aggression.  I 
cannot  join  in  this  crusade  against  the  institutions 
of  my  own  section  of  the  Union.  I  cannot  become 
my  own  executioner.  As  a  southern  Representa- 
tive, I  should  not  only  be  derelict  from  duty,  but 
recreant  to  the  high  trust  with  which  I  have  been 
honored,  were  I  to  make  myself  a  party  to  this 
scheme,  as  I  believe  I  should  do,  by  voting  for  the 
admission  of  this  State,  as  an  isolated  proposition, 
and  with  all  the  attendant  circumstances. 

Permit  me  here  to  remark,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  will  vote  for  such  measure  of  compromise  as 
shall  do  justice  to  the  South,  and  settle  this  whole 
question,  and  for  no  other.  We  have  reached 
that  crisis  when  the  perpetuity  of  the  union  of 
the  States — the  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of 
the  country — demands  such  a  settlement.  The  ad- 
mission of  California  would  but  assign  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  territories  to  the  North,  and  leave  the 
question  open  as  to  all  the  balance.  But,  sir, 
there  are  other  intrinsic,  and,  to  my  mind,  in- 
superable objections  to  the  admission  of  this  State, 
if,  indeed,  it  can  be  called  a  State.  How  has  the 
present  state  of  affairs  been  brought  about  in  Cali- 
fornia? How  does  this  question  get  before  Con- 
gress in  its  present  condition  ?  Who  is  responsible 
for  it?  Who  is  to  stand  sponsor,  at  the  baptismal 
font,  for  this  bantling  of  Executive  usurpation, 
called  California?  I  suppose  it  will  be  no  longer 
intimated,  that  the  late  administration  of  James 
K.  Polk  is  at  all  responsible  for  it?  Had  the 
policy  of  that  statesman  been  carried  out  by  the 
present  Executive,  how  different  would  have  been 
the  state  of  affairs  now  in  California.  What  was 
that  policy  ?  It  was  to  establish  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment there,  and  to  dissuade  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia from  all  efforts  to  establish  a  government  for 
themselves.  This  policy  is  clearly  established  by 
the  following  extracts  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan to  Mr.  Voorhies,  dated  October,  1848 : 

"The  President  deeply  regrets  that  Congress  did  not,  at 
their  last  session,  establish  a  territorial  government  for  Cali- 
fornia. It  would  now  be  vain  to  enter  into  the  reasons  for 
this  omission.  Whatever  those  may  have  been,  he  is  firmly 
convinced,  that  Congress  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  California  and  its  people,  and  will,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  next  session,  provide  for  ihem  a  territorial  government 
suited  to  their  wants.  Our  laws  relating  to  trade  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indians,  will  then  be  extended  over 
them;  custom-houses  will  be  established  for  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue;  and  liberal  grants  of  land  will  be  made 
to  those  bold  and  patriotic  citizens  who,  amid  privations 
and  dange:s,  have  emigrated,  or  shall  emigrate,  to  that  ter- 
ritory from  the  States  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
"  The  President,  in  his  annual  message  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session,  will  recommend  all  these  great 
measures  to  Congress,  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  will  uso 
every  effort,  consistently  with  his  duty,  to  insure  their  ac- 
complishment. 

"  The  President  urgently  advises  the  people  of  California 
to  live  peaceably  and  qui  tly  under  the  exislinggovernment. 
He  bslives  that  this  will  promote  their  lasting  and  best  in- 
terests. If  it  be  not  what  they  could  desire,  and  had  a  right 
to  expect,  they  can  console  themselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  it  will  endure  but  for  a  few  months.  Should  they  at- 
tempt a  change,  or  amend  it,  duruig  this  brief  period,  they 
most  probably  could  not  accomplish  their  object  before  the 
government,  established  by  Congrfss,  would  go  into  opera- 
tion. In  the  moan  time,  the  country  would  be  agitated,  the 
citizens  would  be  withdrawn  from  their  usual  employments, 
and  domestic  strife  might  divide  and  exasperate  the  people 
against  each  other ;  and  this  all  to  establish  a  government, 
which,  in  no  conceivable  contingency,  could  endure  for  a 
single  year.  During  ibis  brief  period,  it  is  better  to  bear  the 
ills  they  have,  than  to  fly  toothers  they  know  not  of." 
His  policy  is  not  only  shown  to  have  been  against 


the  late  movements  in  California,  by  the  above  ex- 
tracts, but  also  by  liia  last  annual  message.  That 
his  Administration  diil  not  authorize  or  advise 
General  Riley,  or  any  other  officer,  to  call  the  late 
convention  in  California,  is  clearly  shown,  too,  by 
the  late  letters  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Marcy, 
his  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  War,  to  my  col- 
league, [Hon.  A.  G.  Brown.]  They  expressly  deny 
that  any  such  instructions  or  advice  was  given  by 
the  late  Administration  to  General  Riley.  But  1 
will  let  thern  speak  for  themselves: 

'•  Win:  at  land,  (nkar  Lancaster,)  Feb.  23,  1850. 

"D::\u  Sir:  I  have  this  moment  received  your  favor  of 
yesterday,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  curd  of  .Mr.  T.  Butler 
King,  Of  the  23d  Instant,  which  contains  the  following  ex- 
tra' i  from  the  proclamation  of  General  Itiley  : 

'"The  ii)  tli  i  I  here  indicated,  lo  attain  what  is  desired 
'  by  all,  via.,  a  more  perfect  political  organization,  is  deemed 
'  the  most  direct  and  safe  that  can  be  adopted,  and  one  fully 
'  authorized  by  law.  It  is  the  course  advised  by  the  Presi- 
'  dent,  and  by  the  Secretaries  of  Slate  and  of  War  of  the 
'  United  States,  and  is  calculated  to  avoid  the  innumerable 
'evils,  which  most  necessarily  result  from  any  attempt  at 
'illegal  local  legislation.  It  is  therefore  hoped  it  will  meet 
'the  approbation  of  the  people  of  California,  and  that  all 
'good  citizens  will  unite  in  carrying  it  into  execution.' 

"  You  inquire  '  whether  General  Riley  had  your  [my]  an- 
'ihorily  lo  issue  that  proclamation,  or  to  say  that  you  [IJ 
'had  advised  the  method  therein  indicated,  for  forming  a  Stale 
'government  in  California."  To  this  queston  I  answer, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  in  the  negative.  My  letter  to 
Mr.  Voorhiea,  of  the  7th  October,  1843,  was  carefully  con- 
sidered by  ;wr.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet,  and  received  their 
unanimous  approbation.  It  was  written  chiefly  for  the 
purpose,  us  app  ars  upon  its  face,  of  inducing  the  people  of 
California  to  submit  patiently  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
had  been  left,  until  Congress  should  provide  for  them  a  ter- 
ritorial government.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  Gen- 
eral Riley  is  very  slight,  and  1  never  had  any  communica- 
tion with  him,  verbal  or  written,  on  the  subject  of  forming 
a  State  government  in  California. 

"  You  farther  request  me  to  state  '  whether  ex-President 
'Polk,  or  ex  Secretary  Marcy,  as  far  ;i3  you  [I]  know, 
'authorized  General  Riley  to  issue  that  proclamation,  or 
'whether  either  of  them  advised  the  course  of  policy  therein 
'indicated,  in  reference  to  California?' 

"  To  this  I  answer,  that  to  my  knowledge  neither  Mr.  Polk 
nor  Mr.  Marcy  ever  nave  such  authority  or  advice  to  General 
Riley.  If  either  of  them  issued  any  instructions,  or  gave  any 
advice  to  him,  at  variance  with  my  leller  of  the  7th  October, 
1848, 1  am  entirely  isnorant  of  it ;  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
did.  It  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Polk,  in  his  annual  message  of 
the  5th  December,  1848,  approved  of  that  letter  in  strong 
terms,  and  communicated  a  copy  of  it  to  Congress. 

"Yours,  very  respectfully,       JAMES  BUCHANAN." 
"  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown." 

"  Dear  Sir:  I  have  seen  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  to  you  of 
the  25th  ultimo,  and  assure  you  he  is  correct  in  his  statement 
of  my  action,  as  Secreiary  of  War,  in  the  matter  referred 
to.  General  Riley  had  no  instructions  from  me  but  those 
contained  in  llie  public  documents,  and  I  am  sure  they  fur- 
nished him  with  no  authority  or  warrant  for  the  part  he  took, 
In  regard  to  the  civil  government  in  California. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

«  W.  L.  MARCY. 

"Hon.  A.  G.  Brown." 

It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  present  Executive  and 
his  Cabinet,  that  the  whole  responsibility,  in  my 
opinion,  rests.  That  he  advised  this  course  to  the 
people  of  California,  he  admits  in  his  late  special 
message  to  this  House.  I  will  give  his  own  lan- 
guage: 

"  In  advising  an  early  application  by  Ihe  people  of  these 
territories  for  ad  i  issinn  as  Slates,  I  was  actuated  princi- 
pally by  an  earnest  desire  to  afford  to  the  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism of  Congress,  the  opportunity  of  avoiding  occasions 
of  bittfti  and  angry  dissensions  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Here,  sir,  is  a  clear,  distinct,  and  unequivocal 
admission  in  this  brief  extract  of  his  agency.  If, 
however,  the  President's  message  furnished  no 
evidence  of  the  fact,  the  proclamation  of  General  j 


Riley  would  be  conclusive  upon  this  point.  In 
that  proclamation  the  following  language  occurs: 

"  The  method  here  Indicated  lo  attain  what  It  desired  by 
all,  viz.,  a  more  perfect  political  organization,  is  deemed 

the  mO  l  direct  and  safe  that  can  be  adopt,  d,  and   one  fully 

authorized,  by  law.  It  is  the  course  advised  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  war  of  the 
United  stales,  and  i<  calculated  i"  avoid  the  innumerable 
evils  which  must  necessarily  result  from  any  attempt  at 
illegal  local  legislation.  It  i>  therefore  hoped  it  will  meet 
the  app  obation  of  the  people  of  California,  and  that  all 
good  cilizens  will  unite  in  carrying  it  into  execution." 

To  what  President,  and  to  what  Secretaries  of 
State  and  War,  does  General  Riley  allude  in  this 
paragraph?  Certainly  not  to  Mr.  Polk  and  his 
Secretaries.  He  was  not  then  President — had  re- 
tired from  that  office  three  months  before  this 
proclamation  was  issued.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  alluded  to  him,  or  his  secretaries,  but 
to  General  Taylor  and  his  Cabinet,  who  were 
then,  and  had  been,  in  office  for  three  months. 
What,  too,  is  meant,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  fol- 
lowing language,  which  occurs  in  the  letter  of 
instructions  from  Mr.  Clayton,  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  Mr.  Kin?,  the  Government  agent, 
dated  April  3.1,  1849?  "You  are  fully  possessed  of 
the  President's  views,  and  can,  with  propriety, 
suggest  to  the  people  of  California  the  adoption 
of  measures  best  calculated  to  give  them  effect." 
What,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  those  views,  and 
what  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  King,  to  give 
them  effect?  To  this  question,  I  have  no  doubt, 
an  answer,  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  countty,  has 
been  furnished  by  events  which  have  since  tran- 
spired there,  when  connected  with  the  late  special 
message  of  the  Executive.  The  responsibility  of 
this  measure  being  clearly  fixed  upon  the  present 
Executive,  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  policy — 
what  its  practical  effect?  California  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted now;  no  territorial  government  is  to  be 
established  in  New  Mexico;  but  she,  too,  is  to  be 
admitted  as  a  State,  as  soon  as  her  sparse  popula- 
lion  has  gone  through  the  mere  formality  of  hold- 
ing a  convention.  Thus,  without  any  authority 
from  Congress,  without  any  territorial  govern- 
ment, without  any  regular  officers,  without  a 
census,  without  determining  the  qualification  of 
voters,  is  conceded  to  the  people  who  may  be 
found  there — foreigners,  although  the  larger  portion 
of  them  may  be — the  right,  at  any  time,  to  form 
State  governments — establish  organic  laws,  by 
which  millions  who  follow  them,  are  to  be  gov- 
erened,  and  who  are  to  receive  a  cordial  welcome 
into  the  Union  as  State3.  The  result  of  this  policy 
must  be,  the  exclusion  of  the  South  from  these  ter- 
ritories, as  effectually  as  the  Wilmot  proviso  pos- 
sibly could.  No  portion  of  the  North,  I  presume, 
will  oppose  it;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Giddings,]  will  give  it  his  sanction;  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  1  presume,  will  be  no  longer  urged  upon 
Congress,  but  this  plan  of  the  Executive,  which 
will  accomplish  the  same  object,  will  be  adopted 
in  its  stead. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  pursue  this  branch 
of  the  subject  further. 

Mr.  CA11TTER,  of  Ohio,  interposed  and  asked, 
what  the  South  demanded  in  the  territories  ? 

Mr.  FEATHER.STON  responded,  that  the 
South  regarded  the  territories  as  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  the  State.?,  acquired  by  their  common 
blood  and  treasure;  that  southern  men — slave- 
holders— had  the  same  constitutional  right  to  enter, 
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occupy,  and  enjoy  them,  that  northern  men  had; 
that  southern  men  had  the  right  to  carry  with 
them  their  slaves,  or  any  other  species  of  property 
they  might  desire,  and  that  Congress  had  no  pow- 
er to  exclude  them.  This  right  is  conferred  on 
them  by  the  Constitution;  and  after  entering  the 
territories  with  their  slaves,  they  are  entitled  to  all 
its  guaranties,  and  to  all  the  protection  that  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  them  in  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  this  species  of  property.  He  denied  that 
the  people  of  the  territory  had  a  right  to  settle 
the  question  of  slavery,  at  any  time,  before  they 
were  prepared  undert  he  Constitution  to  clothe 
themselves  with  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and 
assume  the  position  of  a  State  in  the  Union.  This 
he  understood  to  be  the  demands  of  the  South  in 
the  territories — this  he  understood  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention;  and  was  certain  that  the 
Democracy  of  his  State  knew  and  would  subscribe 
to  no  other  doctrine  of  non-intervention. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  precedent,  and 
contrary  to  the  established  practice  of  this  Govern- 
ment, to  admit  California  at  this  time.  What  has 
that  practice  been  ?  Congress  has  generally  passed 
a  law  authorizing  the  people  of  a  territory  to  hold 
a  convention,  and  form  a  constitution,  preparatory 
to  admission  into  the  Union.  This  has  not  been 
done  in  every  instance — it  was  not  in  the  case 
of  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Florida,  or  Tennessee. 
These  are  the  only  exceptions;  for  these  territorial 

foyernments  were  established  by  Congress,  and 
lichigan  underwent  a  territorial  pupilage  of  thir- 
ty-two years;  Florida  of  twenty-three;  Arkansas, 
seventeen;  and  Tennessee  six.  When  they  were 
admitted  into  the  Union,  they  passed  from  under 
territorial  governments  established  by  Congress. 
A  census  had  been  taken ;  the  qualifications  of  their 
voters  had  been  ascertained  by  law;  the  General 
Government  had  its  regular  officers  there;  its  gov- 
ernors, judges,  marshals,  &c,  whose  acts  could 
be  recognized,  and  whose  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted according  to  law.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  California;  and  she  can  take  no  shel- 
ter under  such  precedents  as  these.  Vermont, 
Kentucky,  and  Maine,  were  all  formed  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  old  States,  and  constitute  no  prece- 
dent for  the  admission  of  California.  Vermont 
was  formed  of  the  territory  of  New  York,  Ken- 
tucky out  of  that  of  Virginia,  and  Maine  out  of 
Massachusetts.  Vermont  was  but  a  part  of  the 
territory  and  population  of  New  York;  and  if  New 
York  was  entitled  to  a  position  in  the  Union,  as  a 
State,  so  was  Vermont.  The  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  Kentucky  and  Maine,  and  they  were  all 
admitted  under  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article  of 
the  Constitution,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  New  States  may  he  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union  ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State  ;  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  pans  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress." 

There  is  not,  therefore,  a  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Government,  for  the  admission  of 
California.  Congress  has  passed  no  act  author- 
izing her  to  hold  a  convention;  no  territorial  gov- 
ernment has  been  established;  no  census  has  been 
taken,  the  number  and  qualifications  of  her  voting 
population  has  not  been  ascertained;  this  Govern- 
ment has  no  civil  officers  there,  known  to  our 
laws.     Why  should   the  practice  of  the  Govern- 


ment be  departed  from  in  this  instance?  What  is 
the  emergency  ?  what  the  necessity  ?  If  her  ad- 
mission were  the  measure  of  compromise,  calcu- 
lated to  heal  all  breaches,  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  to  settle  all  questions  of  difference,  and 
restore  harmony  and  good  feeling,  it  could  not  be 
pressed  with  more  zeal  at  this  time.  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  known  to  be  the  turning  point,  the  apple 
of  discord,  the  great  battle-ground,  on  which  the 
whole  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories  is  to 
be  met — and  I  believe  finally  decided — what  reasons 
can  be  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  course? 
Ail  experience  has  shown  that  established  prece- 
dents should  not  be  abandoned  for  light  and  trivial 
causes.     Let  us  adhere  to  them  in  this  case. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  whom  do  these  terri- 
tories belong?  Not  to  the  people  who  now  oc- 
cupy them,  but  to  the  States  of  this  Union,  or  the 
people  of  those  States.  The  sovereignty  over 
them  is  vested  here,  and  not  in  the  people  of  the 
territories.  Political  power,  therefore,  cannot  be 
exercised  by  any  one  in  the  territories,  unless  au- 
thorized by  the  States.  That  authority  can  be 
given  through  Congress,  as  (he  agent  or  trustee  of 
the  States;  but  such  power  has  not  been  given,  and 
therefore  the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place 
in  California,  are  illegal  and  revolutionary  in  their 
character.  To  admit  California  now,  is  but  to> 
sanction  these  illegal  proceedings.  The  conven- 
tion called  by  General  Riley,  was  without  author- 
ity and  illegal.  Congress,  alone,  could  authorize 
the  calling  of  such  convention — the  Executive 
could  not.  Who  were  the  voters  at  the  late  elec- 
tions held  there,  and  what  were  their  qualifica- 
tions ?  A  census  had  not  been  taken,  and  their 
qualifications  had  not  been  ascertained.  According 
to  the  message  of  the  Governor  elect,  the  popula- 
tion is  a  heterogeneous  mass,  composed  of  some 
Americans,  and  foreigners  from  almost  every 
clime  and  country.  The  Chinese,  Hindoo,  Hot- 
tentot, Sandwich  Islander,  Mexican,  and  Ameri- 
can— all  met  around  the  same  ballot-box.  This 
must  have  been  a  humiliating  spectacle  to  the 
American  citizen,  who  had  been  taught  to  regard 
the  sanctity  and  purity  of  the  ballot-box,  as  the 
great  palladium  of  his  liberties,  and  the  elective 
franchise,  as  the  dearest  of  all  his  rights.  The 
foreigner — unacquainted  with  our  free  institu- 
tions— has  thus  given  organic  law  to  a  vast  area  of 
country,  to  be  occupied  hereafter  by  millions  of 
our  own  citizens.  A  large  majority  of  the  voters 
there,  at  the  late  elections,  were  of  this  class — for- 
eigners— I  have  no  doubt.  Against  our  own  citi- 
zens, who  have  gone  there  from  the  States,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  1  know  some  of  them  to  be  men 
of  talents,  intelligence,  and  the  highest  respecta- 
bility; and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  American  population 
there.  But  I  do  utterly  deny,  sir,  that  the  for- 
eigner— Mexican  if  you  please — occupying  this 
territory,  had  the  right  to  exclude,  by  his  vote, 
my  constituents  from  territory  acquired,  in  part, 
by  their  valor,  and  baptized  with  their  blood. 
This  principle  I  cannot  sanction  by  the  admission 
of  California.  The  whole  proceeding  is  an  act  of 
the  grossest  injustice.  Let  her  be  remunded.  Let 
a  territorial  Government  be  established;  and,  after 
undergoing  proper  territorial  pupilage,  apply  for 
admission,  as  all  other  States  have  done  before 
her.  This  should  be  done  to  give  our  own  citi- 
zens an  opportunity  of  going  and  settling  there, 


and  to  ascertain  what  number  of  foreigners  are 
there,  and  at  the  proper  time  to  confer  the  rights 
af  citizenship  on  them.  (The  treaty  makes  citi- 
zens of  no  one.  It  is  a  matter  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress  to  say,  when  the 
rights  of  citizenship  shall  be  conferred  on  them.) 
A  large  portion  of  the  population  now  there,  does 
not  intend  to  remain,  and  has  no  permanent  inte- 
rest in  the  country  or  its  institutions.  Some  have 
gone  on  a  tour  of  observation,  others  to  gather  gold 
for  a  season,  and  then  leave.  I  am  for  the  perma- 
nent citizen  of  the  territory — the  man  whose  home, 
family,  and  interests  are  there — establishing  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  Upon  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  this 
Government,  this  right  must  be  conceded  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  sojourning  foreigner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  belong  to  that  little  party 
known  as  "Native  Americans."  I  disclaim  all 
hostility  to  the  foreign  population  in  this  country. 
I  entertain  kindly  feelings  for  them — am  proud  to 
see  them  coming  to  this  land  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  where  their  condition  must  be  ameliorated, 
their  happiness  promoted,  and  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual standard  elevated — where  they  will  no 
longer  feel  the  galling  oppressions  of  the  Old 
World.  Would  to  God  that  more  of  the  brave, 
but  unfortunate  Hungarians  were  here !  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  always  been  an  asylum  for  the  op- 
pressed and  down-trodden  of  every  nation.  It  is 
to  the  political,  what  the  sun  is  to  the  natural 
world — the  great  centre  and  source  of  light  and 
heat.  But  in  carrying  out  this  humane  policy,  let 
as  not  forget  or  depart  from  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  safety  of  our  own  institutions. 
Those  conditions  are  founded  in  a  wise  policy, 
and  are  of  long  standing.  I  allude  to  our  natural- 
ization laws.  This  code  cannot  be  repealed  with- 
out endangering  our  institutions.  It  should  not 
be  suspended,  even,  unless  in  a  case  of  adequate 
emergency.  No  such  emergency  exists  in  Cali- 
fornia. Let  her  foreign  population,  therefore, 
wait  with  timely  patience,  until  they  are  entitled 
under  this  code  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said  about  the 
devotion  of  the  North  to  the  Union.  Something 
has  been  said  about  the  disloyalty  of  the  South. 
Let  us  see  how  this  question  stands  between  the 
two  sections.  We  assert  our  right  to  enter  the 
territories  with  our  slaves;  the  North  denies  it. 
The  North  says  Congress  has  the  power  to  exclude 
us;  the  South  denies  it.  How  is  this  issue,  thus 
joined  between  the  two  great  sections,  to  be  de- 
termined? We  have  proposed  to  divide  this  com- 
mon property,  by  extending  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise line  of  30°  30'  to  the  Pacific.  The  North  re- 
jected this  offer — an  offer  that  the  South  ought 
never  to  have  made.  The  South  then  proposed 
that,  as  it  was  purely  a  constitutional  question,  to 
submit  this  issue  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — the  highest  judicial  tribunal  known 
to  this  Government.  The  North  indignantly  re- 
jected this  offer.  Neither  mode  could  have  done 
injustice  to  the  North — either  might  have  done  in- 
justice to  the  South.  Which  section,  then — permit 
me  to  ask — has  shown  a  willingness  to  settle  these 
questions,  and  preserve  the  Union?  By  these 
offers,  the  South  proposed  to  make  heavy  sacri- 
fices; and  the  North,  by  rejecting  them,  declined 
making  any  for  its  preservation.  The  South  has 
shown  its  faith  by  its  works.     She  has  exhausted 


:  the  cup  of  forbearance,  and  stands  acquitted  before 
the  enlighteiMil  nations  of  the  globe,  and  justified 
in  the  eye  of  Heaven.  Her  rights  she  is  now  firm- 
ly resoh  ed ,  I  think  sir,  to  demand  and  have — peace- 
ably, constitutionally,  if  she  can;  but  forcibly,  if 
driven  to  such  a  course.  If  disunion  should  be 
the  result]  the  responsibility  and  consequences  are 
with  the  North.  The  South  will  go  into  conven- 
tion,\*d  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  every  southern 
State  will  be  represented  there.  She  would  be 
unhueto  herself,  and  untrue  to  her  past  history, 
to  do  btherwise  than  determine  on  a  course  of  re- 
sistance  to  these  measures  of  aggression.    The 

I  Norto  has  the  power  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
even  holding^his  convention.  She  has  the  numer- 
ical strength — the  majority — and  can  settle  these 
questions  at  any  time.  Upon  her,  the  whole  res- 
ponsibility i;ests. 

Why  is  this  unending  war  made  upon  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  South — this  junholy  crusade? 
What  have  been  her  shortcomings,  her  derelic- 
tion, her  high  offending?  She  holds  in  bondage 
three  millions  of  slaves,  we  are  told,  who  should 
be  free.  That  their  condition  is  better  now  than 
it  would  be,  if  they  were  manumitted,  I  think  is 
susceptible  of  demonstration.  The  free  negroes  of 
the  northern  States  are  in  an  infinitely  worse  con- 
dition, than  the  slaves  of  the  Soutb\  A  portion  of 
the  white  population  in  those  States,  would  be 
proud  of  the  comforts  of  the  southern  slave.  No 
part  of  the  African  race  upon  the  fafte  of  the  globe, 
enjoying  freedom,  is  so  well  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  so  happy,  so  in- 
telligent, so  elevated  in  morals,  as  the  slaves  of  the 
South.  Why,  is  this  so,  sir?  .Because  he  is 
in  his  natural — his  proper  conditi^ ;  one  that  is 
advantageous  to  his  master,  and  a  gr.eat  blessing  to 
him.  It  is,  therefore,  for  this  act  of  humanity  on 
the  part  of  the  southern  States,  in  elevating  three 
millions  of  staves  far  above  their  race  upon  any 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  that  they  are  arraigned 
by  the  North,  and  the  overthrow  of  their  institu- 
tions attempted.  It  is  for  this  act  of  kindness  to 
the  slave,  that  this  war  is  waged  against  her — for 
this  she  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  new  territories, 
and  forced  to  surrender  sixteen  hundred  millions 
bf  dollars,  in  her  slave  property.  Sir,  aside  from 
the  constitutional  question,  the  South  could  not, 
and  ought  not,  submit  to  such  wrong.  She  con- 
tributed more  than  her  due  proportion  of  both 
men  and  money,  for  the  acquisition  of  California 
and  New  Mexico.  She  has  a  common  right  in 
them  with  the  North.  To  exclude  her  from  the 
exercise  of  this  common  right,  would  be  a  just 
eause  of  war  between  separate,  independent  na- 
tions. She  could  not,  therefore,  submit  to  this  act, 
if  it  involved  no  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
This  Union  was  not  formed  for  the  benefit  of  one 
section  alone,  but  its  blessings  and  advantages 
were  designed  for  all;  and,  whenever  it  shall  be- 
come an  engine  in  the  hands  of  one  section,  for  the 
oppression  of  the  other,  then  its  days  will  have 
been  numbered,  indeed.  The  South  has  ever  been 
devotedly  attached  to  it,  and  is  so  now;  she  asks 
for  nothing  but  simple  justice — her  constitutional 
rights;  and  to  less  than  this,  I  believe,  she  will  not 
submit,  let  consequences  be  what  they  may.  If 
driven  to  such  a  position,  the  South  is  fully  capa- 
ble  of  taking  care  of  herself. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  1  have  a  word  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Root,]  one  of  the  great 
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pillars  of  free  soil  abolition.  He  has  twice,  since 
this  Congress  convened,  taken  occasion  to  declare, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution'of  the  Union, 
the  North  would  have  the  Mississippi  river,  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source.  If  he  ,-thinks  they  are 
capable  of  taking  it,  1  will  only  say  to  him, *Come 
and  try  it.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  theft  this 
matter  has  been  attempted.  His  quondamfree- 
soil  friends  on  the  other  side  of  ihe  Atlfflnic  at- 
tempted it  in  the  war  of  1812.  If  Tie  will  examine 
the  past  history  of  the  country,  he  sviJJ-read.kf'the 
fate  of  Packenham  and  his  army  afNew  Orleans, 
what  will  be  his  fate,  and  that  <of  his  army, 
when  they  undertake  the  same  nroject.,:,'  The 
South  had  her  Jackson  and  his  Tiosts,  to  meet 
Packenham  and  his  army.  She  has  the  same  ma- 
terials now  ready  for  any  emergency  that  may 
arise.  j*  , 

To  the  genUejj>an  from  Massachusetts*,  .jJMr. 
Mann,]  1  have  Sfso  a  word  to  say.  If  he  can  be 
regarded  as  a  far'r'exponent  of  northern  feeling,  and 
sentiment,  then  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  *s  as 
certain  to  take  'place,  as  it  is  thaj.  the  nighttsuc- 
ceeds  the  day.  4§Vhat  is  his  language"  on  this  sub- 
ject? *£  ^ 

"  Sir,  I  cannot  cmrtemplate  this  spectacle -v.  ithout  a  thrill 
of  honor.  If  the  two  sections  of  this  coy^try  everyiiar- 
shal  fheinselves*fs!gainst  ea<  h  other,  and  their  sqiWrarons 
rush  to  the  conflict,  it  will  be  a  war  carried  on  by%ueh 
powers  of  intellect,  animated  by  sueh  vehemence  of'pas- 
sion,  and  snstaiued  by  such  an  abundance  of  resources,  as 
the  world  has  nwer  before  known.  '  Ten  foreign  wars^}  it 
has  been  well  said,,  'are  as  a  luxury  compared  with  one  civil 
war.'  But  I  tu;ji  from  this  scene  with  a.shudder.  If,  in 
the  retributive  providence  of  God,  the  volcano  of  civiljsjar 
should  ever  bui^Tupon  us,  it  will  be  amid  thunderings  aliove, 
and  earthquake^,''  below,  and  darkness  around;  and  Allien 
that  darkness  jjy^fted  up,  we  shall  seetfris  once  glorious 
Union — this  oneness  of  Government,  under  which  we  have 
been  prospered  fnd  blessed,  as  Heaven  ne,ve'r  prospered  and 
blessed  any  other  people — rifted  in  twain,  from  east  to  west, 
wtth  a  gulf  between  us,  wide  and  profound,  save  thatfhis 
gulf  will  be  filled  and  neaped  high  withKhe  slaughtered 
bodies  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  when  we  reawaken  to  con- 


sciousness, we  shall  behold  the  garments  and  the  hands  of 
the  survivors,  red  with  fratricidal  blood. 

"  And  what  is  the  object  for  which  we  are  willing  to  make 
this  awful  sacrifice  ?  Is  it  to  redeem  a  realm  to  freedom? 
No  !  hut  to  subjugate  a  realm  to  slavery.  Is  it  to  defend  the 
rights  of  man  ?    No  !  but  to  abolish  the  rights  of  man  ! 

"Mr.  BOWDUN.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that 
such  a  picture  as  he  has  drawn,  would  induce  the  North  to 
yield  a  portion  of  the  new  territories  to  the  institution  of 
slavery  ? 

"Mr.  MANN.  I  trust  that  no  pictures  and  no  realities 
will  ever  induce  us  to  extend  slavery  beyond  its  present 
limits.  Beyond  these  limits,  'No  more  slave  territories, no 
more  slave  States,'  is  the  doctrine  by  which  I,  for  one, shall 
live  and  die. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  such  is  my  sol- 
emn and  abiding  conviction  of  the  character  of  slavery,  that, 
under  a  full  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  my  country  and 
my  God,  I  deliberately  say,  Betler  disunion,  better  a  civil  or 
a  servile  war— betler  anything  that  God  in  his  providence 
shall  send — than  an  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  slavery." 
He  first  deprecates  disunion,  and  eloquently 
describes  the  awful  consequences  to  which,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  necessarily  lead.  But,  to  pre- 
vent this  dreadful  calamity,  such  as  never  befel 
any  nation  on  earth,  he  is  unwilling  to  make  any, 
the  slightest,  concession  to  the  South.  Disunion, — 
a  servile  war — any  calamity,  rather  than  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  to  one  foot  of  territory  now  free. 
Is  this  northern  sentiment— northern  feeling?  If 
so,  let  them  cease  their  hypocritical  cant  of  devo- 
tion to  and  love  of  the  Union.  No  sane  man  can 
believe  such  declarations.  These  are  the  senti- 
ments of  no  other  than  a  disunionist  per  sc.  Had 
such  sentiments  entered  the  Convention  of  1787, 
this  Government  would  never  have  been  formed. 
Had  such  entered  the  National  Legislature  in  1819, 
the  Union  would  then  have  been  dissolved  on 
Missouri's  application  for  admission. 

That  man  who  will  make  no  concessions  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  who  will  make  no  sac- 
rifices for  the  good  of  his  common  country,  would 
not  do  to  rely  on  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Arnold- 
like, he  would  desert  her  flag,  and  go  over  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy. 
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THE  SLAVE  QUESTION. 


SPEECH 


HON,  GRAHAM  N.  FITCH,  OF  INDIANA, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  14,  1850, 

In  Committee  of  1he  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,- on  the  Resolution  referring  tlie 
President's  Message  to  the  various  Standing  Committees. 


Mr.  FITCH  said: 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  an  elaborate 
answer  to  any  of  the  various  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced,  either  to  the  House  or  this 
committee,  upon  the  subjects  connected  with  the 
message  before  you.  Nor  do  I  design  discussing 
at  length  the  slavery  question,  which  ha3  become 
interwoven  wnh  all  our  legislation.  J  shall  leave 
such  discussion  to  the  legal  gentlemen  occupying 
seats  here.  1  believe,  however,  that  an  unbiased 
judgment  of  either  the  merit  or  constitutionality 
of  that  question  can  scarcely  be  formed  here.  Sec-' 
tionul  feeling,  under  the  influence  of  the  inflam- 
matory appeals  and  injudicious  threats  which  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  this  subject,  will 
deprive  it  of  that  cool  consideration  to  which  its 
importance  entitles  it.  Any  opinion  relative  to  its 
merit  must,  in  an  especial  manner,  have  been 
very  liable  to  be  formed  under  the  influence  of  such 
feeling;  and  any  in  relation  to  its  constitutional- 
ity, even  from  those  whose  opin  ions  under  ordinary 
circumstances  are  entitled  to  the  utmost  deference, 
(and  there  are  many  such  on  this  floor,)  will  now 
be  very  sure  to  be  warped  by  residence  upon  one 
or  the  other  side  of  a  certain  line;  or  influences,  in- 
dependent, of  considerations  of  the  country 's  good , 
of  right  or  wrong,  brought  to  bear  from  the  op- 
posite side,  and  therefore  deprived  of  any  con- 
trolling effect.  Any  reasons  for  my  own  opinion 
can  have  no  weight — be  of  no  influence  beyond 
the  circle  of  my  immediate  constituents.  Those 
reasons  can  be — aye,  have  been  better  given  else- 
where than  here.  The  opinion  itself,  so  far  as 
my  action  on  this  question  as  a  representative  is 
concerned,  I  came  here  to  carry  out.  It  will  be  a 
matter  of  record — it  already  is  so;  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  it  so  again  at  any  moment.  Al- 
though a  discussion  of  the  rationale  of  a  precon- 
ceived opinion  will  be  useless,  that  of  certain 
sentiments  proclaimed,  acts  done,  ar.d  threats  made 
here  and  elsewhere,  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, may  not  be  equally  so.  To  these,  therefore, 
will  my  remarks  be  mostly  confined. 
-'  It  appears  to  my  limited  observation,  that  a 
new-born  zeal  is  recently  evinced  in  opposition  to 
a  principle  long  since  established  in  this  Govern- 
ment, and  established  with  the  consent  of  the 
very  locality  now  so  frenzied  in  its  opposition. 
The  «  ordinance  of  1787"  was  but  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  to  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  and  under  circumstances  which  would 
have  far  better  justified  the  intemperate  opposition 
now  manifested.    As  that  territory  belonged  to 


Virginia,  slavery  existed  in  it  by  her  Jaws,  not 
only  theoretically  but  practically.  Slaves  were 
held  in  that  portion  of  it  out  of  which  my  own 
State  has  since  been  created.  Consequently,  that 
ordinance  abolished  slavery  without  the  consent  of 
the  inhabitants,  where  it  already  existed.  It  is  now 
only  proposed  to  prevent  its  introduction  where 
it  does  not  exist.  To  the  former  proposition 
there  was  no  opposition;  to  this  it  has  become 
almost  monomaniac.  That  territory  was  a  gift  in 
common  to  all  the  Slates — it  became  common 
property;  and  very  justly,  for  Virginia  had  only 
been  enabled  to  hold  it  by  an  expenditure  of  the 
common  blood  and  treasure.  The  same  expend- 
ituiehas  obtained  that  in  dispute;  not  in  dispute 
as  to  title,  but  as  to  the  extension  or  non-exten- 
sion of  certain  laws  over  it.  Virginia  could  no 
more  claim  a  want  of  consideration  for  her  gift 
than  could  Texas  now  were  she  to  relinquish  to 
the  United  States  all  her  right,  real  or  fancied, 
to  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  which  she 
claims.  I  repeat,  the  principle  under  discus- 
sion, the  principle  of  "intervention"  with  the 
slavery  question  in  the  territories,  was  established 
by  the  "  ordinance  of  1787,"  and  in  a  form  much 
more  obnoxious  to  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
South  than  any  now  presented.  But  then  it  met 
their  approbation.  No  master-spirit  had  yet  arisen 
to  create  from  this  question  a  whirlwind,  astride 
of  which  himself  and  friends  were  to  ride  into 
high  places.  There  is,  then,  in  that  ordinance  a 
precedent  for  this  intervention  which  cannot  be 
gainsayed.  But  we  are  told  that  we,  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  have  adopted  a  party  creed,  erected 
a  party  platform  upon  which  is  written  "  Non- 
intervention;" and  honorable  gentlemen  from  the 
South  have  threatened  with  excommunication 
from  the  party  all  who  do  not  abide  the  spirit  of 
that  non-intervention.  Yes,  they  will  "  read  such 
from  the  party."  Who  then  would  be  orthodox 
Democrats?  I  fancy  this  question  would  not  be 
as  difficult  of  solution  as  a  similar  one  arising 
from  Church  schisms.  If  numbers  constitute  or- 
thodoxy, gentlemen  fulminating  such  threats 
might  find  tnemselves  outside  the  temple.  The 
non-intervention  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  Na» 
tional  Convention  of  IS48,  was  applied  to  States, 
not  Territories.  The  convention  expressly  re- 
fused the  adoption  of  a  similar  resolution  relative 
to  the  latter,  and  that  refusal  was  the  alleged  cause 
of  secession  from  the  convention  by  theultra  mover 
of  the  resolution.  But  if  the  same  resolution  had 
been  applied  to  the  latter,  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 


Chairman,  would  not  denunciation  by  the  South  of 
its  abandonment  be  but  condemnation  of  their  own 
course?  For,  sir,  in  anticipation  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  new  territory  (California) 
for  admission,  with  constitution  in  hand,  into  the 
Union,  these  same  people,  who  would  create  an 
ideal  non-intervention  rule  and  make  it  binding 
upon  the  North,  have  themselves  declared,  from 
the  swamps  of  Florida  to  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia, their  intention  to  resist  the  asked-for  ad- 
mission. And  why?  Because,  forsooth,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  State  prohibits  slavery!  It 
is  true  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Brown]  told  us  a  few  days  since  that  the  pres- 
ence of  this  prohibition  formed  not  the  ground  of 
his  opposition  to  the  admission  of  California; 
but  if  its  constitution  had  permitted  slavery,  is  it 
to  be  supposed  for  one  moment  the  South  would 
have  opposed  its  admission  into  the  Union  ?  The 
supposition  is  preposterous. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  this  resistance  to 
the  admission  of  California  bean  attempted  inter- 
vention? Yet  for  the  same  intervention,  for  a 
different,  and,  as  we  claim,  a  better  purpose,  the 
North  is  to  be  anathematized.  "  Whom  the  gods 
will  to  destroy,  they  first  make  made."  If  mad- 
ness is  evidence  of  impending  destruction,  we  may 
well  fear  that  many  seats  in  this  House  must 
soon  bid  farewell  to  their  present  occupants,  to 
"  know  them  no  more  fotever;"  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  Bedlam  than  presented  them- 
selvesupon  this  floor,  afewdays  before  wefilled  the 
Chair  you  now  occupy,  never  congregated  outside 
the  walls  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  And  there 
was  very  little  method  in  their  madness.  Their 
ravings  were  incoherent, — or  if  they  could  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  anything,  they  meant  that  at 
which  the  remarks  made  by  a  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Clingman]  so  strongly 
pointed — namely,  disunion.  And  some  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  at  large  a  length  of  time,  un- 
restrained by  the  application  of  any  coercive  meas- 
ure, although  evidencing  well-grounded  suspicions 
of  the  necessity  of  such  restraint, — aye,  and  com- 
mitting that  evidence  to  print,  to  be  brought  up  in 
judgment  against  them.  Here  is  a  portion  of  this 
evidence,  (holding  up  Mr.  Meade's  speech,)  in 
which  the  author,  speaking  of  anticipated  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  says: 

"If  the  North  generally,  whose  high  prosperity  is  the  result 
of  unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  South,  refuse  the  terms. 
we  prescribe,  let  us  talk  no  more  about  the  blessings  of 
Union." 

If  we  do  not  accept  the  terms  they  prescribe, 
swallow  their  prescription,  however  nauseous, 
disunion  follows!  Shall  I  be  pardoned  for  humbly 
dissenting  from  this  opinion  ?    And  again: 

"  Instinct  tells  us  slaveholders,  that  we  must  have  our 
portion  of  thi-  continent, — that  institutions  hostile  to  ours 
shall  exist  neither  west  nor  south  of  us." 

What  is  this  but  an  admission  of  insanity? 
Instinct,  which  governs  man  only  after  reason 
has  deserted  her  throne;  instinct  is  to  be  the  sole 
guide  of  their  threatened  action  in  the  premises  ! 
I  allude  to  this  speech,  [Mr.  Meade's,]  because  the 
same  sentiments,  not  the  tenth  of  which  can  I  take 
time  to  quote,  were  repeated  with  still  stronger 
emphasis  upon  this  floor.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say 
they  were  echoed  by  others  upon  this  side  of  the 
House;  while  from  that  (Whig)  side  we  had,  by 
way  of  interlude  in  this  comedy  of  "Reason  run 


mad,"  or  the  "Devil  to  pay  among  the  Negroes,'1' 
an  improvement  upon  the  old  "Hark,  from  the 
Tuombs  a  doleful  sound."  And  the  whole  per- 
formance was  cheered  and  encored  by  Representa- 
tives whose  duty  it  was  to  have  indignantly 
frowned  it  down  as  threatening  the  best  interests 
and  integrity  of  the  Union  they  were  sent  here  to 
cherish  and  protect.  Jf  such  conduct  is  not  mad- 
ness, what  is  it?  Treason?  It  can  scarcely  be, 
for  treason  stalks  abroad  and  whispers  it  designs 
only  under  cover  of  the  night;  and  these  declara- 
tions were  made  at  noonday.  They  were  pro- 
claimed to  the  Nation  here,  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  If  not  madness  then,  what  is  it  ?  It  was 
said  (as  was  alluded  to  by  my  honorable  friend 
from  Tennessee,  upon  my  left,  Mr.  Stanton)  by 
a  former  chief,  I  think,  of  French  police,  that  a 
certain  transaction  was  worse  than  a  crime — it  was 
a  blunder;  clearly  intending  to  convey  the  infer- 
ence that  the  act  evinced  such  narrowed  views, 
such  imbecile  judgment  upon  the  part  of  the 
actors,  as  subjected  them  to  pity,  not  punishment. 
And  thus  of  the  conduct  under  consideration.  If 
not  madness,  it  is  not  treason — a  crime — it  is  a 
blunder,  it  h  folly.  And  what  more  foolish  than 
the  threatened  application  of  a  remedy  for  any 
evil,  real  or  imaginary,  which  remedy  must  from 
its  very  nature  be  productive  of  infinitely  more 
mischief  than  the  evil  itself?  What  more  foolish 
than  a  threat  of  disunion  under  any  contingency 
which  can  possibly  arise  from  the  renewed  appli- 
cation of  a  principle  which  has  hitherto  operated  so 
beneficially?  If  the  threat  has  been  made  with 
the  view  of  intimidating  the  North,  whatever  its 
temporary  effect  may  be  here,  its  folly  will  be 
apparent  in  its  utter  failure  to  swerve  the  northern 
constituency  one  iota  from  the  course  they  esteem 
right.  If  it  was  made  with  the  view  of  strength- 
ening the  South,  its  effect  has  been  the  reverse,  by  . 
lessening  that  respect  for  southern  gentlemen* 
making  it  to  which  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  entitled;  and,  furthermore,  by  destroying  all 
confidence  in  their  patriotism,  a  confidence  to 
which  much  could  have  been  yielded. 

It  was  said  early  in  the  session  by  a  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,] — though  I  am 
happy  to  say  thegentleman  uttered  sentiments  of  a 
differentcharactei  afewdayssince,  whilediscussing 
the  joint  resolution  for  the  purchase  of  the  manu- 
script of  Washington's  Farewell  Address — but  it 
was  said  by  him  early  in  the  session,  and  much 
the  same  thing  was  repeated  recently  by  a  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Clingman,]  that 
we  of  the  North  "sing  pecans"  to  the  Union  for 
its  preservation.  Granted  !  But  they  sing  them  to 
the  South  to  justify  disunion.  Who  are  the  most 
national?  Or,  to  make  the  question  one  of  music, 
not  men,  wt  ich  is  the  most  patriotic,  "  Hail  Co- 
lumbia," or  "  Clarde  kitchen,  oleVirginny  is  a 
comin'?  "  We  are  told  by  a  gentleman  from  the 
South,  [Mr.  Wallace,]  that  we  of  the  North 
shall  be  taught — the  South  "will  teach  us  the 
sincerity  of  thpir  threats,  and  their  ability  to  ac- 
complish them."  Hah!  the  Congressional  "schol- 
master  is  aboad!"  We  will  receive  their  teach- 
ings with  all  becoming  humility;  but  as  the 
necessity  for  a  few  lessons  may  be  reciprocal  per- 
haps, we  shall  be  permitted  to  mount  the  rostrum, 
ferule  in  hand,  and  for  a  brief  period  enact  the 
pedagogue.  One  of  the  first  lessons  we  would 
inculcate,  is  their  inability  to  successfully  aceom- 


plish  their  disunion  threat.  In  essaying  it,  they 
will  injure  the  North,  I  grant  you,  but  they  will 
ruin  themselves.  It  is  true,  we  were  amused  a 
few  days  since  l>y  o  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, [Mr.  ClimcuaNi]  with  an edtirnate  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures*  f  i he  prospective  kingdom 
of  Buncombe,  to  the  throne  of  which  that  gentle- 
man may  very  probably  be  heir  apparent.  But 
in  that  estimate  did  he  include  the  expense  of  the 
large  standing  army  whi.-.h  would  be  necessary 
to  insure  the  citizens  of  his  kingdom  that  is  to 
be  against  servile  insurrection?  The  gentleman 
has  but  to  attempt  the  disunion  threatened  by 
him,  to  learn  the  ut'er  futility  of  the  attempt. 
He  would  find  himself  surrounded  mostly  by  ter 
ritory  not  recognizing  slavery.  With  the  free 
States  of  the  North,  once  his  brethren,  but  then 
have  become  his  enemies,  hating  his  ,:  peculiar 
institution"  a3  the  rause  of  the  attempted  dis- 
memberment of  our  glorious  Republic;  with  a 
neighboring  republic  on  the  southwest,  by  which 
blacks  are  recognized  as  citizens;  with  a  vast  negro 
population  in  his  own  midst,  ignorant  and  debased, 
therefore  cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  whenever  insti- 
gated to  strike  by  an  opportunity  for  a  successful 
blow;  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  entire  civil- 
ized world  so  strongly  against  him,  that  no  nation 
would  dare  attempt  to  aid  him  in  defending  and 
propagating  his  institution, — how  long  would  it  be 
ere  he  would  be  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  north- 
ern republic  for  readmission?  And  has  he  no  fear 
that  the  principles  of  the  same  ordinance  would 
then  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  the  application 
of  which  to  new  territories  he  now  so  strenuously 
resists? 

The  North  is  charged  with  an  intention  of  vio- 
lating the  Constitution  in  legislating  upon  this 
subject  of  slavery.  The  Constitution  guaranties 
rights  in  common  to  all  the  States,  and  certain 
special  rights  to  the  slaveholding  State,'.  Yet, 
though  special,  they  are  constitutional  rights,  and 
as  such,  should  be  recognized  and  protected  in  the 
States  where  they  exist.  And  the  great  mass  of 
the  northern  constituency  have  as  little  idea  of  in- 
terfering with  those  rights,  as  of  permitting  inter- 
ference with  their  own.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this — there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  northern  dis- 
unionists.  But  they  are  few  in  number  and  of 
limited  influence.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  the 
southern?  The  latter  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion with  the  former  from  adverse  premises — 
reach  thesamegoal  by  a  different  road.  In  aid- 
ing the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  design 
-of  fthe  northern  disunionists — the  men  they  were 
wont  the  most  contemptuously  to  denounce — 
the  South  add  nothing  to  their  own  strength. 
They  do  but  divide  the  responsibility  of  an  odious 
cause.  The  pseudo-philanthropy  of  a  few  of 
these  disunionists  of  the  North — the  Garrisons 
and  Abby  Folsoms — a  philanthropy  manifesting 
itself  by  an  officious  intermeddling  with  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  South,  instigating  the  escape  of 
the  slave,  while  it  turns  its  back  upon  the  free 
negro,  leaving  him  to  steal  or  starve — a  philan- 
thropy which,  instead  of  expending  its  pecuniary 
means  as  it  legally  might  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  blark  already  free,  or  sending  him 
to  the  country  of  his  origin,  where  he  could  attain 
the  dignity  of  a  citizen, — invests  such  means  in 
printing  incendiary  publications  or  hiring  emis- 
.saries  to  create  discontent  in  the  slave,  or  increase 


that  already  existing;  this  kind  of  mistaken  phi- 
lanthropy, with    its  attendant  .indirect  efforts  at 

disunion,  is  unjustly  charged  to  the  entire  North, 
while  the  South  apparently  seek  to  precipitate  its 
consequences.  The  latter  thus  bravely  aid  the 
ellorts  of  the  very  people  whose  sentiments  they 
most  loudly  condemn,  instead  of  uniting  with  the 
conservative  portion  of  the  North  to  grant  that 
which  the  entire  civilized  world  and  their  own 
consciences  tell  them  is  right— the  preservation  of 
freedom  where,  freedom  now  exists. 

It  is  manifrst  that  if  a  difference  of  opinion 
arises  with  regard  to  any  measure  not  provided  for 
by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  the  will  of  the 
majority  must  govern  legislation  had  with  refer- 
ence to  that  measure.  If  the  minority  esteem  such, 
legislation  unconstitutional,  the  Constitution  fur- 
nishes the  remedy.  But  that  remedy  contemplates 
neither  force  nor  disunion.  It  is  incompatible 
with  either.  Why,  then,  will  the  South  create  use- 
less prejudices  against  their  own  cause — a  cause 
te/tic/t  they  say  U  just—  by  a  threatened  resort  to 
either?  1  repeat  it,  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
question  as  presented  justifying  such  threats.  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  North  they  shall  be  just- 
ified, for  the  North  intends  asking  only  for  that 
which  is  constitutionally  right  and  can  be  consti- 
tutionally granted.  Ami  asking  that,  if  the  ma- 
jority is  with  them,  tiiey  have  firmly  resolved 
their  wishes  shall  be  conceded.  In  presuming 
such  intention  of  violating  the  Constitution,  and 
basing  their  threats  upon  the  presumption,  the 
South  is  burnishing  its  armor  and  pieparing  for 
battle  when  there  is  no  foe  in  the  field.  The  war- 
horse  "saith  among  the  trumpets,  ha!  ha!  and  he 
smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  cap- 
tains and  the  shouting."  But  the  olfactories  of 
Job's  battle  steed  were  obtuse  compared  wiht  those 
ofsorne  of  our  southern  friends.  The  latter  "  smell- 
eth  the  battle"  from  so  far  that  the  eye  of  man 
looketh  not  beyond,  yet  the  battle  array  is  not  vis- 
ible. "  They  have  optics  keen  who  see  things  not 
to  be  seen." 

My  quotations  are  from  memory.  If  they  are 
not  verbatim,  some  of  the  teachers  whose  services 
were  volunteered  early  in  the  session  can  correct 
them  !  For  much  of  [he  feeling  evinced  by  the 
North  upon  this  subject,  the  South  is  chargeable. 
The  ftier  complain  of  the  spread  of  abolition  sen- 
timent. Sir,  it  can  never  cease  to  spread  while 
supplied  with  such  nourishing  pabulum  as  that  af- 
forded by  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Clingman,]  and  others  of  the  same 
caste.  And  if  the  few  northern  disunionists  in- 
crease anil  multiply.,  the  paternity  of  the  increase  is 
chargeable  to  that  gentleman  and  his  associates. 

An  importance  is  attributed  to  the  discussion  or 
this  question  here,  of  a  character  altogether  disprof 
portioned  to  any  which  it  has  yet  attained.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  was  understood 
to  say,  and  the  same  thing  was  repeated  liy  a  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Seddok,-]  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  quest i. . n  here  had  prevented  slave 
emigration  to  California, and  thereby  deprived  the 
South  of  any  portion  of  that  territory  Are  they 
not  mistaken?  Was  it  not  raiher  the  Mexican 
law  under  which  the  citizens  of  that  territory  ived 
— i h e  government  de  facto  which  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  insists  should  vet  be  in  force  in  the 
absence  of  any  territorial  government  framed  by 
Congress — was  it   not  that  government  de  Jactu, 


with  its  Mexican  law  prohibiting  slavery,  which 
deterred,  as  it  ever  must  deter  while  in  force,  the 
migration  and  residence  in  the  territory  of  slaves 
as  such  ? 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  and  those 
actios:  with  him,  appear  determined  to  occupy  no 
middle  ground  in  this  matter.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  these  gentlemen,  or  at  all  events  the  then 
Representatives  of  the  same  constituency  now  rep- 
resented by  them,  voted,  in  common,  I  grant  you, 
with  many  others  upon  this  floor,  to  censure  a 
member  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Gjddintgs,]  because  of 
nis  introduction  herein  the  form  of  certain  resolu- 
tions of  sectional  matter,  alleged  to  be  of  an  ex- 
citing- and  inflammatory  character.  Yet  these  gen- 
tlemen now  daily  and  hourly  utter  from  their  desks 
sentiments  far  more  exciting,  far  more  inflamma- 
tory, and  dangerous  to  the  country.  And  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  tells  us,  if  we  see 
proper  to  attempt  in  a  peaceable  manner  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  presence  of  any  who,  like  him- 
self, may  declare  their  intention  to  delay,  to  pre- 
vent legislation,  that  weapons  shall  be  brought  to 
their  aid,  probably  the  knife  and  the  pistol,  to 
sweep  from  this  floor  so  many  that  no  quorum  will 
be  left  for  the  transaction  of  business!  Shame! 
What  is  to  be  thought  of  theutterer  of  such  a  sen- 
timent— a  sentiment  sadly,  sadly  out  of  place  in  a 
legislative  hall  ? 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  and  hisco 
workers,  appear  determined  not  only  to  occupy  no 
middle  ground  themselves — they  are  equally  de- 
termined to  permit  none  others  to  do  so.  If  a  man 
is  not  for  them,  their  uncalled-for  denunciations 
drive  him  to  assume  a  stand  against  them.  Their 
sensitiveness  upon  this  subject  is  truly  ludicrous — 
to  others,  though  doubtless  painful  to  themselves. 
They  see  threatened  destruction  to  their  institu- 
tion in  every  newspaper  paragraph  which  does  not 
call  it  divine;  a  foe  in  every  man  who  presumes  to 
question  the  right  or  justice  of  any  of  their  assump- 
tions. The  threatened  destruction  they  propose  to 
anticipate  by  destroying  themselves,  committing 
national  suicide.  The  ideal  foe  they  charge  lance 
in  hand  a  la  mode  Don  duixote,  without  waiting 
to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  knight  or  windmill — 
without  even  pausing  to  know  whether  it  be  a  man 
or  woman.  If  they  would  pause,  if  they  would 
hut  wait  to  examine  the  disunion  petitions  laid  be- 
fore certain  northern  Legislatures,  they  would  find 
many  of  the  signers  to  be  femalps.  Do  they  de- 
sign making  war  upon  these?  Such  would  appear 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  for  it  wil,  be  remembered  he  retailed  cer- 
tain opinions  alleged  to  be  entertained  by  north- 
ern ladies  of  southern  gentleman.  Do  those  al- 
leged opinions  shadow  forth  the  result  of  that 
gentleman's  traveled  experience  in  the  North,  of 
which  he  told  us?  Has  he  bent  the  knee  in  some 
northern  court  of  Cupid  ?  Has  he  unsuccessfully 
wooed  to  win  some  northern  belle?  If  so,  the  cause 
of  the  outpourings  of  his  wrath  upon  the  Notth 
can  be  well  understood  and  duly  appreciated. 

I  said,  the  sensitiveness  of  some  southern  gen- 
tlemen was  truly  Iodic. ous.  Here,  sir,  is  evidence 
of  the  facility  with  which  they  can  create  imagi- 
nary danger,  and  their  promptitude  in  repelling  it, 
written  during  our  struggle  to  elect  a  Speaker: 

City  op  Washing  ion,  December  14,  1840. 

Sir:  We,  l lie.  r, -presi  ntative.s  from  the  Stilts  of  Alal>:mia 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  fee]  it  lo  be  uur  duly 


to  inform  you  that  in  our  judgment  the  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  reached  a  eri.-U  of  no  ordinary  moment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  lias  up  to  this  hour  found 
it  impossible  to  effect  an  organization,  and  consequently  the 
whole,  action  of  the  G  >verrtment,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  is  arrested. 

We  feel  it  to  he  our  duty,  however,  in  view  of  the  threat- 
ening aspect  which  political  affairs  now  wear,  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  these  faets. 

We  think  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Alabama,  and  we.  believe  that  it  is  their  fixed  pur- 
pose never  to  submit  to  the  threatened  encroachment  on 
their  rights;  that  they  will  never  submit  to  any  ant  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  which  excludes  slavery 
from  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  which  is  the 
property  of  the  States  of  this  Union  ;  that  they  will  never 
submit  to  any  act  of  the.  Government  abnli-lhug  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  anil  that  they  will  demand  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  their  property 
shall  be  faithfully  observi  d.  We  trust  that  no  furrher  ag- 
zression  will  be  made  upon  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding 
States  ;  but  we  regard  the  existing  state  ofaffairs  as  so  seri- 
ous that  we  cannot  forbear  making  tltis  communication  to 
you. 

As  the  Legislature  of  our  State  is  now  insessi  m,you  may 
think  it  proper  to  communicate  to  them  your  views  of  the 
duty  of  the  State,  in  the  present  crisis. 

We  have  tbehemor  to  be,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servants,  HENRY  W.  HfLLIARD, 

JEftE.  CLEMENS, 
DAVID  HUBBARD, 
S.  W.  INGE, 
SAMPSON  W.  HARRIS, 
W.J.  ALSTON, 
F.  W.  BO  WD  ON. 
To  His  Excellency  H.  W.  Collier, 

Governor  of  the  Stfde  of  Jllabama. 

Then  follows  a  message  elicited  from  the  Gov- 
ernor to  the  Legislature: 

Executive  Department, 
Montgomery,  December  22,  1849. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

1  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  transmit  to  the  Genera} 
Assembly  copies  of  a  communication  ju>t  received  Irom 
six  of  the  Representatives  and  the  only  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama now  at  Washington. 

My  views  upon  the  delicate  subject  to  which  it  refers  are 
well  known  to  yon,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

The  lime  for  decided  action  has  arrived,  and  I  recom- 
mend to  the  General  Assembly  lo  announce  the  ultimatum 
of  Alabama  upon  the  great  question  which  now  convulses 
the  Union:  It  is  due  to  ourselves,  ns  well  as  to  the  memory 
of  our  fathers,  that  we  should  take  the  ground  which  self- 
rcspi  ct,  honor,  and  constitutional  equality  demand.  Our 
position  once  taken,  there  can  be  no  footsteps  backward. 
H.  W.  COLLIER. 

Ultimatum  of  Alabama!  "Ye  gods  and  little 
fishes,"  hear  and  tremble!  And  this  preface  to 
disunion  is  followed,  first  by  terrible  resolves  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature,  and  then  by  another 
chapter,  an  epilogue,  in  the  form  of  a  written 
stump  speech  from  one  of  the  Representatives  to  a 
portion  of  the  constituency  of  Alabama,  [Mr.  Hub- 
bard's letter] — a  document  of  which  I  will  say 
naught  else  than  that  it  contains  sentiments  which 
can  add  nothing  to  any  character  for  political  saga- 
city hitherto  acquired  by  its  author. 

What,  Mr.  Chairman,  had  the  Governor  or  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama  to  do  with  our  delay  in 
the  election  of  a  Speaker?  We  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded without  their  aid  !  Aye,  even  before  their 
roar  reached  here,  although  they  "  roared  you  as 
gently  as  a  sucking  dove,"  or  perhaps,  as  they 
imagined,  as  terrific  as  the  desert,  king,  yet  before 
lhat  roar  reached  here  to  intimidate  us  into  action 
in  consonance  with  their  views,  we  had  succeeded 
in  at  least  a  partial  organization  of  this  H.mse;  and, 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  very  possibly 
succeed  again,  alike  without  their  assistance. 
These  letters  are  simply  tidiculous;  more  especial- 


]y  when  taken  in  connection  with  certain  antece- 
dents. 

One  of  the  signers  [Mr.  Inge]  of  this  letter  to 
the  Governor  o!  Alabama  was  the  very  first  man 
within  my  knowledge,  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
during  this  session,  to  agitate  the  exciting  subject 
to  which  the  letter  refers — the  slavery  question. 
And  another  gentleman,  [Mr.  Milliard,]  whose 
name  figures  here,  was  (unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  and  if  I  am  he  can  easily  correct  the 
mistake)  among  the  first  upon  that  (Whig)  side. 
And  this  they  did  in  no  very  gentle  or  persuasive 
terms,  during  certain  meetings  preliminary  to  our 
organization.  They  first  fire  the  building,  then 
vociferously  give  the  alarm,  and  charge  the  incen- 
diarism to  others  !  Perhaps  I  shall  be  pardoned 
for  making  a  suggestion  for  their  benefit.  I  trust 
it  will  be  received  it)  a  friendly  spirit,  for  it  is  de- 
signed in  none  other.  Would  it  not  be  advisable 
for  them  to  transcribe  into  their  prayer  books  a 
few  lines  from  the  "  Hieland  Bard:" 

'• O !  wa.l  -oine  power  the  gillie  gie  us, 
'J'. i  -it  ourselves  a?  iihere  see  us ! 
'Twad  frae  monie  a  b! muter  tree  us, 
And  foolish  notion  !" 
Aye,  foolish  indeed  ! 

Why  will  not  gentlemen  from  the  sunny  side  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  meet  this  question  as 
men  confident  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  con- 
scious of  integrity  of  purpose,  meet  any  question^ 
the  meeting  of  which  they  find  inevitable,  coolly, 
calmly  ?  They  have  the  ability  so  to  do.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  have  tangible 
evidence  of  their  own  beluf  at  least  in  their  own 
ability ;  albeit  in  affording  that  evidence  they  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that 

"  fn  peace  there  i-  nothing  so  becoming  a  mail 
As  mjr/est  stillnesj  and  humility." 

But  for  the  evidence.     Here  it  is  : 

"Though  we  have  been  in  a  numerical  minority  in  the 
Union  for  fifty  year?,  yet  during  the  greater  |iart  of  that 
period  we  have  managed  to  control  the  destinies  of  this 
nation." — Mr.  Meade's  speech, page  3d. 

That's  a  fact.  But  one  cannot  much  admire  the 
modesty  manifested  in  proclaiming  it.  Eut  let  us 
proceed  with  the  quotation  : 

"  Whether  on  the  battle-field  or  in  council,  the  sons  of 
the  Soalh  have  ever  taken  the  lead,  and  the  records  of  the 
nation  afford  ample  testimony  of  their  superior  energy  and 
genius  ;  lor  to  wliat  else  can  be  atti  ibtited  their  superior  in- 
fluence in  the  nation,  which  to  this  day  is  unquestionably 
felt,  and,  though  reluctantly,  must  be  acknowledged  ?" 

Well,  1  have  heard  of  another  quality  some- 
times obtaining  "  influence" — namely,  impudence. 
But  I  would  by  no  means  intimate  that  our  south- 
ern friends  have  an  undue  share  of  that! 

Here  is  evidence  derived  from  another  source,  of 
talent  of  a  purely  military  order: 

"It  was  a  southern  general  and  southern  soldiers  who 
breasted  the  British  bayonets  at  New  Orleans,  and  lidded 
one  of  its  brightest  chapters  to  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Southern  blood  has  watered  every  plain  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  capital  of  tin-  Aztecs.  The  memorable  fields 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  A-:  la  Palma  v.eie  won  by  a  south- 
rrn  general;  It,  whs  before  the  genius  of  a  southern  leader 
that  the  walls  and  towers  of  Monterey  crumbled  into  dust, 
and  two  southern  regiments,  struggling  side  by  sitta  in  a 
glorious  rivilry,  snatched  from  the  cannon's  mouth  the 
palm  of  victory.  In  the  narrow  gorge  of  Ango.-tura,  south- 
em  valor  again  stemmed  the  tide  of  war  and  rolled  back 
the  murderous  chaiges  of  the  foe.  On  the  sands  of  Vera 
Cruz,  another  treat  name  which  the  South  has  given  to 
history  and  renown  added  to  a  fame  already  imperishable, 
and  v.'rung  from  the  reluctant  nations  of  the  Old  Woilri 
plaudits  which  they  could  not  withhold.  At.  Certo  Gordo 
the  story  of  southern  achievements  was  rewritten  in  blood, 
and  among  the  rucks  and  volcanoes  of  Coutrtras  the  glo- 


rious old  Palmetto  State  vindicated  her  ri°ht  to  the  title  of 
chivalrous,  and  silenced  forever  the  tongues  or  her  detract- 
ors."— Mr.  demon's  speech,  in  Senate,  January  10,  ltr50. 

And  were  I  disposed  to  continue  quotations, 
equally  modest  and  conciliatory,  from  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol,  they  would  be  multiplied  ad  infini- 
tum. 

They  bear  testimony  to  their  own  ability.  We 
shall  not  gainsay  their  testimony;  we  have  no 
wish  to  rebut  it,  more  especially  by  imitating  the 
example  of  self-glorification  they  have  placed  be- 
fore us !  We  will  give  them  its  full  benefit.  Hav- 
tng,  then,  this  transcendent  ability,  why  will  not 
the  South  so  meet  this  question  as  to  do  credit  to 
themselves  and  their  cause;  not  pain  their  politi- 
cal friends  and  rejoice  only  the  hearts  of  the  small 
squad  of  northern  disunionists,  whose  existence  ia 
admitted,  but  who  are  known  to  be  powerless  for 
mischief  when  unaided  by  the  South?  Why  this 
excitement — these  threais?  They  do  not  aver  that 
aught  has  yet  been  done  to  justify  the  one  or 
create  the  other.  But  they  are  apprehensive  of 
something — an  undefined  something — the  precise 
what  they  know  not;  and,  therefore,  valiantly  com- 
mence fighting  the  "  shadow"  of  some  "  coming 
event."  It  would  be  wiser  to  await  what  they 
choose  to  call  aggression,  than  to  invite  that  aggres- 
sion by  threats  of  what  they  will  do  in  the  event 
of  its  being  consummated.  Men  do  not  usually 
much  desire  to  rest  under  the  imputation  of  being 
intimidated  by  a  threat;  and  such  may  conse- 
quently operate  as  an  additional  incentive  to  the 
very  act  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  If  the 
valor  of  southern  gentlemen  upon  this  side  of  the 
House  has  reached  the  flood-mark  and  must  ebb, 
let  its  current  set  against  our  common  enemy  upon 
that  (Wilis*)  side.  But  do  their  charges  head  that 
way?  Their  past  acts  must  answer.  Sir,  the 
confession  is  humiliating;  but  as  the  fact  exists,  its 
acknowledgment  cannot  increase  its  capability  for 
mischief.  There  exist  upon  this  side  of  the  House 
— and  the  same  state  of  things  holds  good  upon  that, 
(Whig;)  but  not  being  a  member  of  their  political 
family,  it  becomes  me  not  to  interfere  in  their  do- 
mestic jars;  I  leave  them  to  settle  such  among 
themselves  after  their  own  manner, — there  exist 
upon  this  side  of  the  House  three  classes  profess- 
ing the  same  general  political  faith — the  Democrats 
proper;  a  few  from  one  section  who,  when  they 
cannot  act  with  the  Democratic  party,  evince  an 
unwillingness  to  go  over  to  the  camp  of  the  ene- 
my; ami  a  few  from  another  section  who  evince 
no  such  unwillingness,  but  who,  on  the  contrary, 
manifest  an  inclination  to  serve  the  Whigs  when- 
ever such  service  is  to  inure  to  the  exclusive  ben- 
efit of  their  section.  And  such  service  has  been 
rendered  at  a  time  when  the  united  efforts  of  all 
upon  this  side  of  the  House  were  required  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  wi'h  our  common  political  ene- 
my upon  that  side.  For  that  enemy  has  dceasion- 
ally  presented  an  unbroken  front,  held  together  by 
the  only  cohesive  power  known  to  them — the 
spoils. 

This  very  slavery  question  they  have  made  sub- 
servient to  the  acquisition  of  those  sooils;  they 
have  used  it  as  a  scaling-ladder  to  mount  into  high 
places!  and  seize  those  spoils.  They  converted  their 
Presidential  candidate  into  a  political  Janus,  with 
a  high-priest  in  Louisiana  and  one  in  Georgia, 
pointing  to  and  interpreting  the  expression  of  the 
southern  face;   while   the  noithern   one  had  its 
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priestly  oracles  in  Connecticut  and  Ohio,  with  a 
"lithping"  echo  in  Indiana, — all  of  them  proclaim 
ing  their  candidate  in  favor  of  that  particular 
view  of  this  question  most  popular  in  their  re- 
spective latitudes;  and  in  proof  that  he  was  so, 
quoting  lelters  never  exhibited,  and  it  is  hoped 
for  the  credit  of  the  Executive  never  written. 
Thus  did  political  deception  find  a  sufficiency  of 
honest  but  deceived  dupes  to  acquire  power,  And 
being  upon  that  (Whig)  side  of  the  House  all 
particeps  criminis,  will  it  be  matter  of  surprise  if 
all  are  found  endeavoring  to  prevent  an  inquiry 
into  the  extent  to  which  the  same  weapons — fraud 
and  misrepresentation  used  by  them  to  acquire 
power — have  been  further  used  to  perpetuate  it,  or 
reward  those  most  actively  instrumental  in  its  ac- 
quisition ?  Or  can  we  wonder  if,  having  committed 
their  candidate  to  all  sides  of  this  question,  all  shall 
now  strive  to  prevent  us  from  placing  him  in  such 
situation  as  shall  compel  him  by  his  own  act  to 
proclaim  to  "  all  the  world"  and  "  the  rest  of  man- 
kind" what  are  his  real  sentiments  in  relation  to 
it?  or  if  they  shall  seek  to  stifle  inquiry  into 
their  double  interpretation  of  official  dishonesty 
and  incompetency?  If  in  official  was  found  in 
the  free  States  with  too  little  confidence  in  the 
northern  face  of  their  candidate  to  sustain  him  for 
the  Presidency,  forthwith  upon  their  installation 
into  power,  such  official  was  dismissed  as  incom- 
petent or  dishonest.  If  one  was  found  in  the  South 
the  reverse,  with  too  abiding  confidence  in  the 
truthful  expression  of  that  northern  face,  he  too 
was  incompetent  or  dishonest,  and  his  official  head 
was  brought  to  the  block. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  this  sectional  ques- 
tion been  everywhere  made  subservient  to  their 
party  purposes — made  to  pander  to  their  lust  for 
power  and  plunder.  In  one  section  they  vied  with 
the  Free-Soil  party  in  condemning  slavery  and 
slaveholders;  while,  in  the  opposite  section,  they 
denounced  those  same  Free  Soilers  as  men  holding 
sentiments  destructive  to  the. 'South  and  dangerous 
to  the  country;  and  in  both  sections,  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  election  of  a  man  to  the  Presidency, 
of  whose  prospective  action  upon  this  question 
both  were  equally  ignorant  and  certainly  equally 
regardless,  provided  they  could  but  make  him  the 
instrument  for  ministering  to  their  sordid  ambi- 
tion. 

Sir,  I  desire  to  see  the  denouement  of  this  game 
of  deception,  hitherto  so  successfully  played  by  our 
political  opponents.  The  passage  of  a  territorial 
bill  containing  the  principles  of  the  "  ordinance  of 
1787,"  or,  if  you  choose  so  to  call  it,  the  Wiimot 
proviso,  and  the  return  of  such  bill  to  this  House 
with  either  the  signature  or  veto  of  the  Executive, 
will  force  the  two  sections  of  the  party  upon  that 
side  of  tlfte  House,  in  their  anxiety  to  justify  them- 
selves before  their  respective  constituency  for  their 
support  of  a  man  whose  act  must  then  have  falsi- 
fied pledges  made  for  him  by  one  of  them,  will 
force  them  into  a  war  of  mutual  crimination  and 
recrimination — a  war,  the  consummation  of  which 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  has  had  its  parallel 
only  in  the  redoubtable  Kilkenny  feline  combat. 
The  exposition  consequent  upon  such  war,  of  the 
deception  practised  by  our  political  opponents 
pending  the  recent  Presidential  election,  and  the 
juggling  machinery  they  brought  to  bear  upon  that 
election  to  secure  to  themselves  a  successful  issue, 
will  be  well  worth  some  sacrifice  of  interest  and 


feeling  to  any  portion  of  the  country.  By  it  the 
entire  country,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  will  be  enabled  to  perceive  who 
have  been  its  real  friends — which  party  entertains 
a  patriotism,  in  the  language  of  him  whose  seat 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  now  occupy,  as  comprehen- 
sive as  our  common  country,  and  by  which  party 
patriotism  has  been  made  to  mean  offices  for  them- 
selves first,  their  country's  good  last. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  no  note  of  time 
during  my  remarks,  but  my  further  occupancy  of 
the  floor  must  doubtless  be  brief.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  take  my  seat 
without  noticing,  if  time  permits,  a  remark  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Seddon,] 
when  he  addressed  the  House  a  few  days  since. 
During  his  closing  eulogy  of  General  Taylor's 
military  character,  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  he  said  that  a  brave  or  gallant  north- 
ern regiment  had  broken,  and  the  Mississippians 
came  to  the  rescue.  I  do  not  pretend  to  quote  his 
precise  language,  but  the  sentiment  relative  to  the 
northern  regiment  was  as  I  have  stated.  Sir,  that 
northern  regiment  was  from  my  own  State.  It 
was  a  gallant  regiment!  And,  for  the  justice  con- 
ceded it  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  in  that 
one  expressive  word  "gallant,"  I  thank  him. 
As  an  Indianian,  from  my  Jieart,  I  thank  him. 
It  is  a  justice  not  meted  to  the  regiment  by  all,  for 
there  are  those  who  seek  to  tarnish  its  well-earned 
laurels,  by  basely,  slanderously  charging  it  with 
want  of  courage.  Sir,  the  descendants  of  the  brave 
men  who  fought  at  Tippecanoe  never  can  be  cow- 
ards. It  was  a  gallant  regiment.  It  bore  the  open- 
ing brunt. of  that  battle,  though  opposed  to  a  foe 
so  overwhelmingly  numerous  that  one  well-di- 
rected volley  from  that  foe  was  liable  to  have 
annihilated  the  entire  regiment;  yet  firmly  it  main- 
tained its  ground,  giving  and  receiving  volley  after 
volley,  with  as  little  thought  of  yielding,  as  had 
the  mountain  at  the  base  of  which  it  fought, 
steadily  closing  its  ranks  over  the  dead  and  dying, 
until  at  the  moment  when,  by  the  subsequent  con- 
fession of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  enemy, 
victory  was  about  to  reward  its  gallantry,  it 
broke,  not  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
but  obedience  to  an  incompetent  or  panic-stricken 
officer.  The  brave  Brigade  General  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  knew  its  members  as  citizens  and 
soldiers,  and  knew  they  had  no  thought  but  of 
how  most  gallantly  to  acquit  themselves,  passed 
the  order  for  the  regiment  to  advance  against 
the  dense  mass  of  foe  in  its  front.  This  order, 
a  colonel,  who  for  his  own  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  State  under  whose  commission  h« 
acted  had  better  have  graced  a  scullion's  station 
than  the  one  he  held,  reversed,  by  an  order  to 
cease  firing  and  retreat.  The  regiment  broke,  but 
subsequently  it  mostly  rallied,  and,  in  company 
with  another  no  less  gallant  regiment  from  the 
same  State,  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Missis- 
sippi regiment  in  repelling  Santa  Anna's  last 
charge.  I  say  not  this  to  detract  one' iota  from 
the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  Mississippi  regi- 
ment, for  a  more  gallant  body  of  men  more  gal- 
lantly led  than  those  Mississippians,  never  trod  a 
battle-field.  I  say  it  in  justice  to  the  dead  of  In- 
diana's brave  volunteers  and  the  slandered  living. 
Yes,  sir,  Indiana  and  Mississippi — the  North  and 
the  South — t  ere  fought  and  fell  in  their  common 
country's  cause, under  the  same  stars  and  stripes. 


The  demon  of  discord,  in-  the  form  of  sectional 
feeling,  sectional  fnirrtst,  retired  not  its  hideout? 
head  there.  They  ihnugbt  not  of  the  North  or  of 
the  South,  but  of  tlteir  country,  their  whole  coun- 
try, in  whose  cause  they  were  nerved  to  "do  or 


die."  Heaven  grant  it  may  ever  be  thus  !  For- 
ever palsied  be  the  hand  that  would  pluck  a  star 
from  thut  banner  under  which  the  brave  of  all  the 
Stairs  have  met  a  common  foe  upon  many  well- 
fought  fields-,  and  found  a  common  grave. 
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SLAVERY 

IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  OPJN  FOWLER, 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

March  II,  1850, 

IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION,  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE  COMMUNICATING  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Mr.  FOWLER  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  rise  with  unfeigned  diffidence,  to  express  a  few  thoughts 
upon  the  subject  now  before  this  House.  This  diffidence  springs,  not  from  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  views  I  entertain,  but  from  the  consciousness  of  my 
inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  on  which  I  propose  to  speak,  and  of  the 
superior  qualifications  of  more  experienced  and  more  talented  men.  But  as  I 
must  share  with  every  member  the  responsibilities  of  the  present  crisis,  I  ven- 
ture to  give  utterance  to  sentiments,  bearing  directly  and  deeply  upon  the 
deliberations  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  questions  that  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  California  and  the  other  Territories,  recently  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  involve  the  institutions  and  the  destinies  of  large  districts  of 
country,  ere  long  to  become  populous  and  powerful  States  of  this  Confederacy. 
To  our  hands,  under  Providence,  is  committed  the  responsible  work  of  mould- 
ing these  institutions  and  shaping  these  destinies ;  and  hence,  it  seems  to  me, 
there  never  has  been  a  question  pending  before  this  House  and  this  country, 
embracing  more  important  or  more  enduring  interests,  than  that  upon  which 
we  are  about  to  act.  Legislation  that  relates  to  the  concerns  of  an  existing 
and  organized  State,  may  have  limits  to  its  influence.  Not  so  that  legislation 
which  embodies  the  fundamental  principles,  incorporated  into  the  very  frame- 
work, on  which  rest  the  institutions  of  communities,  destined  to  exist,  and  to 
exert  influences  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  generations  yet  unborn.  In  the  former 
case,  if  legislation  be  weak,  or  wicked,  subsequent  acts  may  modify,  or  check, 
or  remove  the  evil.  In  the  latter  case,  no  constitutional  legislation  can  erad- 
icate the  mischief.  To  us  is  allotted  the  work  of  adopting  the  organic  princi- 
ples, and  framing  the  fundamental  laws,  of  free  and  independent  States.  On 
no  legislative  body  were  ever  devolved  duties  more  important — responsibilities 
more  solemn.  In  the  present  posture  of  our  public  affairs,  it  becomes  us  with 
firmness  and  discretion  to  consult,  not  our  passions,  but  our  judgment.  No 
good  ever  comes,  either  in  private  or  public  affairs,  by  rousing  the  passions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  any  man  who  repudiates  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  common  country.  By  that  Constitution — much  as  I  could 
desire  that,  in  a  few  particulars,  it  were  otherwise — I  abide,  both  in  its  letter 
and  in  its  spirit.     As  the  letter  of  it  forbids  us  from  interfering  directly  with 
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slavery  in  the  States,  under  whose  exclusive  jurisdiction  it  is  sanctioned,  so 
the  spirit  of  it  forbids  us  from  extending  slavery  over  one  rod  of  territory 
where  freedom  is  enjoyed. 

The  plea  of  the  slaveholder,  that  it  is  unjust  and  unequal  to  shut  him  and 
his  slave  property  out  of  territory  acquired  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
whole  country,  is  unfounded.  It  overlooks  that  great  fact,  that  human 
slavery  is  in  opposition  to  natural  right  and  common  law,  and  that,  existing 
only  by  municipal  regulations,  it  entitles  to  no  privileges  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  those  regulations.  But,  you  say,  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
new  territories  will  be  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  I  say,  I  do 
not  believe  it — I  do  not  believe  it,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  would,  in 
that  event,  be  any  just  cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  people  will  take  that  terrible  step  without  just  cause.  As  for 
the  rulers — especially  the  present  incumbents,  including  our  honorable 
selves — we  have  no  power,  and  no  authority  whatever,  to  do  that  abomina- 
ble deed.  Should  any  be  so  insane  and  so  reckless  as  to  attempt  it,  they 
will  soon  discover  their  folly  and  their  impotency,  and  have  liberty  to  retire 
into  the  shades  of  obscurity.  The  people  love  the  Union,  and  will  adhere 
to  it.  The  Union  has  made  them  a  prosperous  and  powerful  nation.  They 
look  back  with  joy  upon  the  glorious  past,  and  forward  with  hope  to  the 
yet  more  glorious  future.  The  political,  slaveholding  cry  of  disunion,  is  an 
old  argument  for  extending  slavery,  by  exciting  the  fears  of  cowing  doughfa- 
ces. It  should  be  treated  as  a  threadbare  humbug.  This  Union  cannot  be 
dissolved  by  three  hundred  thousand  slaveholders,  (about  the  present  number 
now  in  the  Southern  States,)  provided  its  true  friends  are  true  to  themselves 
and  to  the  country.  The  Union  is  cemented  and  fortified,  not  only  by  its 
Constitution,  and  by  its  institutions  of  agriculture,  and  art,  and  commerce, 
and  education,  and  religion,  but  by  the  clear-headed,  strong-handed,  lion- 
hearted  power  of  the  Americo- Anglo-Saxon  people.  Standing  firm  upon  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  of  the  Constitution,  if  perchance  the  disruption  of 
the  Union  should  follow,  we  shall  enjoy  the  unspeakable  solace  of  an  appro- 
ving conscience  ;  whereas,  if  by  our  consent  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  slavery 
shall  be  extended  into  territory  now  free,  the  sting  of  self-reproach,  and  the 
consciousness  of  wrong-doing,  would  embitter  what  remains  of  mortal  life — 
and  between  doing  wrong  and  suffering  wrong,  true  patriots  will  not  hesitate 
to  choose  the  latter.  To  extend  slavery — American  slavery — (the  worst  kind 
of  slavery  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  since  Adam  fell) — into 
territory  now  free,  is  a  wrong  done  to  humanity — to  the  rights  of  human- 
ity, to  the  friends  of  humanity.  We  cannot,  we  will  not,  do  it,  come  what 
may. 

On  the  subject  now  before  us,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  few  practical  topics. 

The  great  principle  on  wthich  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
both  North  and  South,  acted,  was,  that  Slavery  should  not  be  ex- 
tended BEYOND  THE  STATES  IN  WHICH  IT  THEN  EXISTED,  and  that  itS  FINAL 
REMOVAL  FROM  THE  NATION  WOULD  NOT  BE  LONG  DELAYED. 

The  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  whatever  they  were,  embraced  an 
interchange  of  obligations.  The  North  said  to  the  South,  we  will  allow  you 
to  pursue,  recover,  and  convey  back,  your  slaves,  if,  being  fugitives,  they 
are  found  on  our  soil.  The  South  said  to  the  North,  as  an  offset,  we  will 
not  ask  to  extend  slavery  into  the  common  territorial  possessions  of  the 
Union,  and  we  will  agree  to  terminate  the  slave  trade  in  1808.  This  was 
the  chief  compromise  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  great  principle  on  which 
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its  framers  and  the  people  at  large  acted.  If  I  shall  succeed  in  establishing 
the  position  I  have  taken,  it  will  follow  that  the  violations  of  constitutional 
compromises  are  all  chargeable  to  slaveholders,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
free  States,  in  opposing  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  insisting  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  (commonly  called  the  Wilmot  Proviso)  shall 
be  applied  to  all  territory  now  free,  are  standing  upon  high  ground — ground 
occupied  by  all  parties  to  our  national  compact,  when  that  compact  was 
formed.     To  the  proof  of  this  position,  I  now  proceed. 

I  take  my  first  proof  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4, 
1770  : 

••  We  hold  ("say  the  fathers  of  the  Repuhlic)  these  truths  to  he  self-evident :  that  all  men 
(blacks  as  well  as  whites)  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  them  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
and  that  to  secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among  men." 

To  the  support  of  these  great  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  for  all  men, 
the  signers  of  that  declaration,  representing  the  thirteen  United  States,  with 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  mutually  pledged 
to  each  other  "their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor."  This 
pledge  was  made  by  the  Representatives  of  all  the  States.  To  maintain  and 
establish  these  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  for  all  men  in  this  nation, 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  waged,  and  its  blood  and  treasure  expended. 

To  show  that  this  declaration  of  liberty  and  equality  for  all,  was  intended 
to  apply  to  the  colored  people,  as  well  as  the  white  people,  and  that  it  looked 
to  the  early  termination  of  slavery,  I  refer  to  a  few,  of  many  testimonials,  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  prominent  men  who  were  first  and  foremost  in  making 
and  supporting  it.  In  the  Federal  Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution^. 
Gouverneur  Morris  said  : 

"  He  never  would  concur  in  upholding  domestic  slavery.  It  was  a  nefarious  institution. 
It  was  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the  States  where  it  prevailed.  *  *  *  *  Upon  what 
principle  is  it,  that  the  slaves  shall  be  computed  in  the  representation  ?  Are  they  men  ? 
Then  make  them  citizens,  and  let  them  vote.  Are  they  property?  Why,  then,  is  no  other 
property  included  ?  *  *  *  *  The  admission  of  slaves  into  representation,  when  fairly 
explained,  comes  to  this  :  that  the  inhabitant  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  who  goes  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  humanity,  tears  away  his 
fellow-creatures  from  their  dearest  connections,  and  damns  them  to  the  most  cruel  bondage, 
shall  have  more  votes  in  a  Government,  instituted  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, than  the  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  or  New  Jersey,  who  views  with  a  laudable  horror 
so  nefarious  a  practice.  *  *  *  *  And  what  is  the  proposed  compensation  to  the 
Northern  States,  for  a  sacrificeof  every  principle  of  right,  of  every  impulseof  humanity?  " — 
Vide  Madison  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1263-'4. 

Colonel  George  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said : 

"  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufactures.  The  slaves  produce  the  most  pernicious 
effects  on  manners.  Every  master  of  slaves  is  born  a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the  judg- 
ment of  Heaven  on  a  country.  As  nations  cannot  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the  next 
world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevitable  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  Providence 
punishes  national  sins  hy  national  calamities.  I  hold  it  essential,  in  every  point  of  view, 
that  the  General  Government  should  have  power  to  prevent  the  increase  of  slavery." — 
Vide  Madison  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1391. 

Said  Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut : 

"  Slavery,  in  time,  will  not  be  a  speck  in  our  country." — Same  Volume,  p.  1392. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  said : 

"  He  was  opposed  to  a  tax  on  slaves,  because  it  implied  they  were  property." — Ditto, 
p.  1396. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  noble  sentiments  that  were  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  patriotic  men  who  formed  the  Constitution. 


I  take  my  second  proof  from  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

The  war  of  independence  being  closed,  Virginia  and  other  States  conveyed 
to  the  United  States,  as  their  joint  and  common  property,  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio.  By  the  Ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,  slavery  was  forever 
excluded  from  that  territory.  The  Ordinance  was  passed  unanimously,  as  to 
States  ;  and,  with  a  single  exception,  unanimously  as  to  individual  members  ; 
and  that  exception  was  Mr.  Yates,  of  New  York.  It  was  a  unanimous  decis- 
ion of  the  whole  country  against  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  sixth  article 
of  the  Ordinance  reads  thus  : 

"  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  : 
Provided,  always,  That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfully  claimed,  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaim- 
ed, and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service,  as  aforesaid." 

This  sixth  article  stipulates  two  things — first,  that  slavery  shall  never  be 
extended  into  the  Northwest  Territory ;  and  secondly,  that  fugitives  may  be 
lawfully  reclaimed.  This  was  the  great  compromise  upon  which  was  based 
the  formation  of  our  existing  Constitution.  By  the  Ordinance  it  was  settled 
that  slavery  should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 
By  the  Ordinance  it  was  settled  that  fugitives  in  that  territory  might  be 
reclaimed.  And  freedom  being  thus  secured  by  the  Ordinance,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution,  that  the  guaranties  for  the  recover}*  of  fugitives, 
made  by  the  Ordinance,  should  extend  to  all  the  States — as  well  to  the  old 
States,  as  to  those  to  be  formed  out  of  new  territory.  The  non-extension  of 
slavery  was  secured  by  the  Ordinance  passed  the  same  year — perhaps  the 
same  month — the  Constitution  was  formed;  and  the  compromise  settled  by 
those  simultaneous  decrees  was,  non-extension  of  slavery  on  the  one  side — 
reclamation  of  fugitives  on  the  other.  The  recovery  of  fugitives  only  binds 
the  free  States  to  suffer  it  to  be  done — so  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided. 
That  tribunal  held,  that  the  power  to  secure  fugitives  from  service  to  be 
delivered  up,  is  a  power  to  be  exercised  only  under  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  This  provision  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives, 
thus  understood,  is  sufficiently  humiliating  to  republicans.  It  should  be  here, 
as  in  our  father-land,  that  whoever  treads  our  soil,  wears  no  chains ;  whoever 
breathes  our  air  is  a  freeman. 

My  third  proof  is  found  in  the  main  design  of  the  Constitution.  That 
design  is  thus  stated  in  the  preamble:  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
ordain  this  Constitution,  in  order  to  establish  justice,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

By  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  was  affirmed  that  all  men  "  were 
created  equal,"  and  "were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  That  declaration  had  been 
maintained  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  patriotic  men;  and  now,  "to  estab- 
lish the  principles  of  justice,"  and  secure  "the  blessings  of  liberty"  to  all 
the  people  of  this  nation,  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and  adopted.  To 
secure  justice,"  and  " the  blessings  of  liberty"  to  all — this  was  the  noble 
design  of  organizing  this  Government  upon  its  republican  basis.  Slavery 
in  principle  and  in  practice  conflicts  with  this  design.  It  neither  secures 
justice  nor  the  blessings  of  liberty.  It  subverts  and  destroys  them.  It  makes 
a  rational  and  immortal  man,  property.  It  crushes  whatever  is  noble  in 
humanity  beneath  its  leaden  chains.  It  binds  in  fetters  of  iron,  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body.  It  silences  the  first  waking  of  intellect  in  its  hapless 
victim,  as  though  it  were  the  signal  of  insurrection.     You  speak  of  the  pro- 


vision  which  slavery  makes  for  the  physical  necessities  of  its  victim,  as  a  real 
mitigation  of  his  burning  wrongs.  This  is  cruel.  You  plead  his  apparent  hap- 
piness as  an  alleviation  of  his  degraded  condition,  when  it  is  conceded  he  must 
first  be  stripped  <>f  liberty  before  he  can  rejoice  in  bondage.  This  is  worse 
than  cruelty.  The  extension  of  slavery  into  new  territory,  indeed  its  con- 
tinuance anywhere,  is  in  direct  and  open  conflict  with  the  paramount  design 
of  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be  countenanced  by  the  consistent  friends  and 
supporters  of  that  charter  of  our  rights. 

My  fourth  proof  is  found  in  the  constitutional  provision  against  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  after  the  year  1808.  At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  form- 
ed and  adopted,  the  slave  power  was  a  hesitating  petitioner  for  license  to  exist 
only  for  a  season.  It  was  the  common  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
world,  that  if  the  slave-trade  were  abolished,  slavery  would  languish,  and  soon 
die  out.  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  others,  in  England — Franklin,  Rush, 
Rittenhouse,  Jay,  Sherman,  and  others,  in  this  country — were  full  and  firm  in 
this  opinion.  They,  and  the  fathers  generally,  believed,  that  by  cutting  off 
the  foreign  supply,  and  thus  drying  up  the  fountain,  the  effect  would  be,  the 
speedy  termination  of  slavery.  Hence  it  was  deemed,  that  a  great  point  for 
freedom  was  gained  by  clothing  Congress  with  constitutional  power  to  prohibit 
the  foreign  slave  trade.  It  was  regarded,  both  North  and  South,  as  clothing 
the  Government  with  authority  to  secure  the  entire  removal  of  slavery  from  the 
nation.  Hence  the  word  slave,  was  designedly  kept  out  of  the  Constitution, 
that  in  after  ages,  when  slavery  should  be  done  away,  no  trace  of  its  existence 
should  leave  its  foul  stain  upon  that  noble  instrument. 

Mr.  Madison  said  in  the  Convention  : 

"  I  think  it  wrong  to  admit  the  idea,  in  the  Constitution,  that  there  can  be  property  in. 
man." 

In  so  saying,  he  only  echoed  the  sentiments  of  other  members. 

Said  Mr.  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  Convention  of  that  State,  when 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  opposed,  on  the  ground  of  this  clause  re- 
lating to  the  slave-trade : 

"  When  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  takes  place,  it  will  be  an  event  which  must  be 
pleasing  to  every  generous  mind  and  every  friend  of  human  nature." — Elliott's  Debates. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  speaking  of  this  clause,  said : 
"  I  consider  it  as  laying  the  foundation  for  banishing  slavery  out  of  the  land.     The  new 
States,  that  are  to  be  formed,  will  be  under  the  control  of  Congress  in  this  particular,  and 
slaves  will  never  be  introduced  among  them." — Vide  Elliott's  Debutes. 

In  1789,  Hon.  Josiah  Parker,  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  under  the 
Constitution,  from  Virginia,  speaking  with  reference  to  this  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, said: 

"  He  hoped  Congress  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  to  human  nature  its  inhe- 
rent privileges,  and,  if  possible,  wipe  off  the  stigma  which  America  labored  under.  The 
inconsistency  of  our  principles,  with  which  we  are  justly  charged,  should  be  done  away, 
that  Ave  may  show  by  our  actions,  the  pure  beneficence  of  the  doctrine  we  held  out  to  the 
world  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence." 

Such  were  the  publicly  avowed  sentiments  of  a  man  whom  Virginia  five 
times  re-elected  to  Congress. 

Colonel  Bland,  of  the  same  State,  said  : 

"  He  wished  slaves  had  never  been  introduced  into  America  ;  but  as  it  was  impossible,, 
at  this  time,  to  cure  the  evil,  he  was  very  willing  to  join  in  any  measures  that  would  pre- 
vent its  extending  further!  " 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  avowed  opinions  of  the  leading  men  of  that 
period.     It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  opinions  that  the    Constitution 
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was  formed.  All  parties  believed  and  agreed,  that,  after  1808,  slavery  was 
soon  to  retire  from  the  land.  They  all  intended  to  carry  out  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  cause  this  to  be  a  land  of  freedom  for  all  people.  They 
were  willing  slavery  should  exist  for  a  period,  that  it  might  prepare  itself  to 
die  ;  but  they  no  more  intended  the  perpetuity  of  human  slavery  in  this  free 
Republic,  than  they  intended  to  put  again  upon  their  necks  the  yoke  of  des- 
potism which  they  had  broken.  I  need  not  stop  here  to  show  that  the  inter- 
diction of  the  African  slave-trade  has  secured  the  entire  home-market  to  the 
domestic  slave  breeder,  and  thus  operated,  unexpectedly,  to  keep  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  alive — for  this  does  not  affect  the  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  it  is  thus  proved — from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — from  the  Ordinance  of  1787 — from  the  design  of  the  Consti- 
tution— and  from  the  clause  interdicting  the  slave-trade  after  1808,  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  both  North  and  South,  and  the  people  who 
adopted  it,  acted  upon  the  principle  that  slavery  was  not  to  be  extended  be- 
yond the  States  in  which  it  then  existed,  and  that  its  final  removal  would  not 
be  long  delayed. 

This  great  principle,  I  proceed  to  show,  has  been  faithfully  observed  and 
carried  out  at  the  North,  and  entirely  violated  at  the  South.  How  was  it  at 
the  North  1  Let  history  answer.  She  had  slaves,  but  she  treated  them  as 
men,  physically,  intellectually,  morally.  She  believed  that  man  is  not  a  ma- 
chine to  be  driven  by  wind  or  steam ;  nor  a  beast  to  be  urged  to  his  task,  by 
the  goad  or  the  spear ;  nor  a  slave  to  crouch  like  Issachar,  between  two  bur- 
dens, and  come  and  go  at  the  bidding  of  another  ;  but  that  every  man  is  a 
man,  and  has  the  rights  of  a  man ;  and  accordingly,  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion at  the  North  was  commenced  and  nearly  finished,  before  the  year  1808 
arrived.  Massachusetts  abolished  slavery  within  her  limits  in  1780  ;  and  when 
she  formed  her  Constitution,  she  embodied  the  act  of  abolition  in  her  bill  of 
rights.  New  Hampshire  followed  her  example  in  1792,  and  Vermont  in  1798. 
Pennsylvania  passed  laws  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  in  1780,  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  in  1784,  New  York  in  1799  and  1817,  and  New 
Jersey  in  1804.  Maine,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa,  never  recognised  the  existence  of  slavery  within  their  borders,  as  inde- 
pendent States.  The  principles  of  the  Constitution  were  thus  carried  out,  in 
good  faith,  by  the  North,  and  the  final  removal  of  slavery  from  her  borders 
was  completed  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

How  was  it  with  the  South  1  Sixty  years  have  rolled  away  since  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted ;  and  what  has  the  South  done  to  carry  out  the  princi- 
ples of  human  liberty  and  equal  justice,  embodied  in  the  Declaration  and  in 
the  Constitution  1  What  has  she  done  to  secure  justice  and  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  all  who  are  surrounded  by  the  ensigns  of  a  people  that  never  cease 
their  boast  of  freedom.  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
societies  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  were  organized  in  Virginia,  Maryland,, 
North  Carolina,  perhaps  other  Southern  States — in  which  societies,  some  of 
the  very  men  who  formed  the  Constitution,  including,  it  is  believed,  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  were  actually  engaged  ;  and  for  a  course  of  years, 
there  seemed  ground  of  hope  that,  in  no  long  time,  all  the  States  would  be 
free,  and  the  banner  of  liberty  would  wave  over  every  section  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  year  1808  arrived :  the  slave-trade  was  abolished  by  the  act  of 
Congress.  That  done,  twelve  years  passed :  they  were  years  of  progress  in 
agriculture,  in  the  arts,  in  knowledge,  in  education,  in  everything  that  gives 
strength  and  wealth  and  hope  to  a  people,  anxious  to  plant  the  seeds  of  lib- 
erty and  justice,  with  the  corner-stones  of  all  their  institutions. 


A  new  crisis  came:  Missouri  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  The  application,  after  a  long  and  anxious  struggle,  was  successful. 
Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State  in  1820,  and  in  the  act  providing  for' 
the  admission,  there  was  a  clause  inserted,  usually,  hut  falsely,  termed  a  com- 
promise. This  clause  provided,  that  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  30  degrees 
30  minutes  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contem- 
plated by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  "  should  be  forever  prohib- 
ited." The  designs  of  the  pro-slavery  members  were  developed  in  the  act  ad- 
mitting Missouri,  to  the  astonishment  not  only  of  the  North,  but  of  the  Nations. 
The  act  provided  for  organizing  a  slave  State,  out  of  territory  lying  north  of 
36  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude ;  and  then,  having  secured  this  State 
to  slavery,  it  promises  not  to  do  so  again.  The  act  is  silent  about  territory 
south  of  that  parallel.  The  implication  is,  that  there  slavery  may  go.  This 
act  was  resisted  by  the  free  North,  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the 
fair  understanding  of  all  parties  in  the  beginning.  It  was  finally  carried  by  a 
few  votes  from  the  free  States.  The  men  who  gave  these  votes  were  justly 
branded  by  the  member  from  Roanoke,  Doughfaces — and  they  received  their 
reward.  They  lost  caste  with  all  consistent  friends  of  constitutional  libe/'ty, 
and  soon  sunk  away  into  contemptuous  obscurity.  Their  deserved  doom  may 
well  be  regarded  as  a  warning  to  all  Doughfaces  who  desert  their  constituency, 
and  disregard  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  and  the  Constitution. 
The  friends  of  liberty  and  right,  everywhere  in  the  free  States,  were  alarmed 
and  aroused.  They  repudiated  the  act,  as  a  compromise,  and  have  continued 
to  repudiate  it  to  this  day.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  our  present  perplex- 
ities. 

Again  :  about  that  time,  a  course  of  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  legis- 
lation was  commenced  in  South  Carolina,  and  soon  imitated  by  several  other 
slave  States,  which  has  thus  far  been  persisted  in.  That  system  of  legislation 
assumes  the  right  of  a  State  to  seize,  at  her  sole  discretion,  a  citizen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  of  the  other  free  States,  and  cast  him  into  prison,  without 
alleging  against  him  the  commission  of  any  crime,  and  solely  because  he  is 
found  engaged  in  his  lawful  business,  on  board  of  a  ship  touching  at  her  port. 
It  assumes  the  right  not  only  to  imprison,  but  to  sell  into  returnless  bondage, 
human  beings,  born  in  freedom — unoffending — entitled,  by  the  Constitution 
not  only  of  Massachusetts,  but  of  the  United  States,  to  the  fullest  security  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  as  well  when  following  a  lawful  business  on  ship- 
board, as  when  at  home.  It  assumes  the  right  of  a  State  to  refuse  to  submit 
her  legislative  acts  to  be  judged  by  the  Supreme  Court — the  tribunal  desig- 
nated by  the  Constitution  as  the  final  arbiter  of  the  constitutionality  of  such 
acts.  And  it  goes  yet  further,  and  claims  the  prerogative  of  punishing  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  a  citizen  from  another  State,  who  questions  the  validity 
of  such  legislation,  and  seeks,  in  a  lawful  manner,  to  test  it  before  the  consti- 
tuted tribunals.  All  this  is  in  defiance  of  the  plain  and  express  stipulations 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  When  our  fathers  remonstrated 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country,  in  1774,  u  they  held  it  essential 
to  English  liberty,  that  no  man  be  condemned  unheard,  or  punished  for  sup- 
posed offences,  Avithout  having  an  opportunity  of  making  his  defence."  In  the 
list  of  offences  charged  upon  George  and  his  ministers,  there  is  not  one  so 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  as  these  acts  committed  upon  some  of  my  constituents, 
in  consequence  of  this  Southern  legislation.  And  now,  the  only  answer  we 
receive  to  our  protests  against  these  oppressions  is,  that  the  North  is  aggres- 


sive,  and  the  Union  is  in  danger-  Let  me  tell  gentlemen,  that  these  uncon- 
stitutional and  cruel  acts  have  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  every 
free  State  in  this  Union.  This  it  is  that  has  kindled  a  flame  that  many  waters 
cannot  quench. 

Again :  if  the  historians  who  have  recorded  the  facts  are  reliable — and  I 
know  of  no  reason  for  doubting— the  war  with  some  five  thousand  Indians  in 
Florida — a  war  which  lasted  seven  years,  and  cost  the  nation  thirty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  many  thousand  lives — was  engendered  by  the  aggressive  de- 
mands of  slavery. 

Again  :  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  acquisition  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  all  our  present  agitations  and  alienations, 
and  gloomy  and  perilous  anticipations,  are  the  fruits  of  the  slavery-extension 
spirit  and  policy.  The  acquisition  of  these  countries,  and  the  whole  expen- 
diture of  treasure,  and  life,  and  principle,  which  they  have  cost,  as  well  as 
all  the  evils  that  threaten  us,  or  are  upon  us,  or  are  yet  to  come,  be  they  as 
they  may,  and  what  they  may,  even  though  they  continue  a  hundred  Or  a 
thousand  years,  and  though  they  should  involve  the  total  subversion  and  final 
overthrow  of  the  Republic,  and  bring  upon  this  beauteous  and  blessed  land 
a  despotism  more  cruel  and  more  relentless  than  any  that  has  yet  cursed  the 
earth — and  though  in  the  progress  of  scenes  thus  developed,  our  valleys,  now 
covered  with  corn,  should  be  wet  with  the  blood  of  our  children,  and  wailing 
and  woe  should  everywhere  resume  the  places  of  mirth  and  bliss — all,  all,  all, 
will  be  chargeable  to  the  spirit  and  the  policy,  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry have  been  seeking  and  working  the  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery.  The 
acquisition  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  provinces  should  always  be  united  to- 
gether as  one  affair.  The  annexation  was  the  cause  of  the  war ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  is,  we  have  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  These  ac- 
quisitions have  not  been  the  work  of  a  daj^ — twenty-five  years  have  been  occu- 
pied upon  it.  And  it  is  this  work  that  has  aroused  the  free  people  of  the  free 
States,  so  that  one  pulse  beats  from  Maine  to  Oregon :  it  is  the  pulse  of  lib- 
erty— liberty  for  man — liberty  for  every  man,  whose  domicil  is  on  soil  now 
free.  The  sole,  the  acknowledged,  the  avowed  purpose  of  acquiring  Texas, 
California,  and  New  Mexico,  was  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  slavery  and  the 
power  of  slaveholders.  Among  other  avowals  of  the  Southern  press,  I  will 
quote  two  or  three.     Said  the  Charleston  Patriot : 

"  We  trust  that  our  Southern  Representatives  will  remember  that  this  is  a  Southern 
war." 

Said  the  Charleston  Courier  : 

"  Every  battle  fought  in  Mexico,,  and  every  dollar  spent  there,  but  insures  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory,  which  must  widen  the  field  of  Southern  enterprise  and  power  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  final  result  will  be,  to  adjust  the  whole  balance  of  power  in  the  Confederacy, 
so  as  to  give  us  the  control  over  the  operations  of  the  Government  in  all  time  to  come." 

Here  we  have  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

That  war,  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  provinces, 
made  and  sustained  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  area  and  the  influence  of 
slavery,  was  most  destructive  of  human  life,  and  most  expensive  of  national 
treasure.  No  estimate  that  I  have  seen  puts  the  number  of  lives  at  less  than 
twenty  thousand.  The  direct  pecuniary  expenditures  were  not  less  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  indirect  expenditures,  including  the  money 
to  be  paid  Mexico  for  the  ceded  territory,  the  claims  for  bounty  land,  the  in- 
terest to  be  paid,  for  many  years,  on  borrowed  money,  and  the  drafts  for 
pensions,  and  various  indemnities  for  losses  and  injuries,  all  of  which  will  not 
be  paid  in  fifty  years — these  will  equal  another  hundred  millions.     Two  hun- 


died  millions  of  dollars,  and  twenty  thousand  lives — to  say  nothing  of  a  great 
multitude  of  other  evils — all  expended  for  the  extension  of  slave  territory, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  slave  power!  This — this  it  is,  that  has  aroused  the 
North,  and  nerved  •them  anew  for  liberty  and  right.  Should  California  and 
New  Mexico  be  surrendered  to  the  demands  of  slavery,  their  acquisition  must 
be  regarded  as  a  direful  calamity  by  all  who  hold  slavery  to  be  alike  hostile 
to  the  benevolence  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man. 

The  idea  recently  promulged,  that  Massachusetts  was  indifferent  about  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  with  slave  territory,  to  this  Union,  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  people  of  that  State  were  aroused  to  a  very  high  degree,  in  opposition  to 
the  measure.  Delegates  from  all  parties  and  all  parts  of  the  State,  met  in 
Convention,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  protest  solemnly  against  it ;  a  distinguished 
jurist — Hon.  Judge  Williams — was  its  President.  I  was  a  member  of  that 
Convention.     Among  other  resolutions  passed,  was  this  : 

'•  Resolved,  That  there  is  no  constitutional  power  in  any  branch  of  the  Government,  or 
all  the  branches  of  the  Government,  to  annex  a  foreign  State  to  this  Union." 

The  Legislature  of  that  State  passed  resolutions,  of  which  this  is  one  : 
"  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  never  consent  to  use  the  powers  re- 
served to  themselves,  to  admit  Texas,  or  any  other  State  or  Territory  now  without  the 
Union,  on  any  other  basis  than  the  perfect  equality  of  freemen  ;  and  that  while  slavery  or 
slave  representation  forms  any  part  of  the  claim  or  condition  of  admission,  Texas,  with  her 
consent,  can  never  be  admitted." 

And  what  possible  claim  have  slaveholders  to  California  and  New  Mexico? 
They  have  possession  of  Texas,  and  this  is  double  their  share  of  the  plunder. 
In  justice  to  the  free  people  of  the  country,  they  ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  re- 
linquish to  freedom  a  part  of  that  State. 

The  free  States  have  a  territory  of  454,340  square  miles.  The  slave 
States,  including  Texas,  have  a  territory  of  936,318  square  miles.  If  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  comprising  526,078  square  miles,  are  admitted  as 
free  States,  the  slaveholders  will  still  have  more  than  their  fair  and  just  pro- 
portion of  the  country. 

Again,  sir :  The  honorable  member  from  Florida,  [Mr.  Cabell,]  in  his 
recent  speech,  inquires,  "  What  possible  evil  can  be  done  by  extending  sla- 
very ?"  Let  us  see  :  The  free  States  have  double  the  population  of  the  freo- 
people  of  the  slave  States.  And  no  law  can  pass  the  Senate — and  no  law 
can  be  passed  by  this  Government — without  the  concurrence  of  slaveholders. 
They  have  a  veto  on  every  resolution,  and  every  measure,  and  if  "  every  man 
has  his  price,"  they  thus  possess  the  means  of  paying  it.  Appointments  are 
made  by  the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Of  course, 
slaveholders  have  a  veto  on  every  appointment,  and  no  man  can  be  appointed 
to  office  but  by  their  approval ;  and  it  has  always  been  so.  Slaveholders  rule 
the  nation,  and  have  always  ruled  it.  At  this  moment  they  have  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Speaker,  and  the  important  committees  in 
both  Houses,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  foreign  ministers,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  of  the  navy.  If  the  present  incumbent  serves  his  full 
term,  they  will  have  had  the  Presidents  fifty-two  years,  and  the  North  but 
twelve  years  and  one  month.  Slaveholders  have  held  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time.  Of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  they  have  had  eighteen,  and  the  North  fourteen.  In  1842  we  were 
represented  at  foreign  courts  by  nineteen  ministers  and  charges  d'affaires — 
thirteen  of  whom  were  slaveholders  ;  and  this  has  been  about  the  usual  pro- 
portion. 

Again :  the  South  have  a  preponderating  influence,  arising  from  inequality 
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of  representation.  Each  of  the  members  of  this  House,  from  Massachusetts,, 
represents  (according  to  the  census  of  1840)  73,760  persons.  This  is  about 
the  average  representation  from  the  free  States  ;  whereas,  each  of  the  mem- 
bers from  Georgia  represents  less  than  50,000  free  persons,  and  each  member 
from  South  Carolina  less  than  40,000  free  persons  ;  and  on  an  average,  each 
member  from  all  the  slave  States  represents  less  than  55,000  free  people. 
The  balance  of  their  constituency  is  their  slave  property.  This  property, 
amounting,  as  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  states, 
to  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is  represented  on  this  floor  by  about 
twenty  members.  We  may  very  properly  inquire  with  Mr.  Morris,  upon 
what  principle  it  is,  that  slaves  are  computed  in  the  representation  1  If  they 
are  men,  then  let  them  be  treated  like  citizens,  and  vote  like  other  citizens  ; 
if  they  are  property,  then  let  Northern  property  have  equal  privileges.  Nor 
is  this  all..  The  political  influence  exercised  in  the  election  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  shows  an  immense  disparity  in  favor  of  slaveholders.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  rule  of  Federal  numbers,  by  which  five  slaves  (claimed  by  slave- 
holders as  their  property)  are  counted  as  three  freemen,  produces  results 
worthy  of  special  notice.  Take  the  election  of  1848  as  an  example  of  other 
Presidential  elections.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  electors  were  chosen — 169 
from  the  free  States,  and  121  from  the  slave  States.  The  popular  vote  in  the 
free  States  was,  2,029,551,  giving  to  each  elector,  12,007  votes.  The  popu- 
lar vote  in  the  slave  States  was,  845,050,  giving  to  each  elector,  7,545  votes. 
South  Carolina  is  not  taken  into  this  account,  as  she  chooses  electors  by  the 
Legislature.  This  disparity  is  seen  more  clearly,  by  examining  the  returns 
of  several  of  the  States.  New  York  gave  455,761  votes,  and  chose  36  elec- 
tors. Virginia,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  gave  242,547  votes,  and  chose 
36  electors.  Ohio  gave  328,489  votes,  and  chose  23  electors.  Delaware,, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Texas,  gave  237,811 
votes,  and  chose  38  electors.  This  shows  the  disproportionate  share  of 
influence  enjoyed  by  slaveholders  in  choosing  the  President ;  and  yet,  in 
every  speech  they  make  upon  this  floor,  now-a-days,  the  cry  is  rung  and  reit- 
erated— Inequality,  injustice,  Northern  aggression !  and  now,  unless  they  can 
have  further  indulgences,  they  threaten  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Verily,  the 
plain  English  of  this  slaveholding  alternative  is  rule  or  ruin. 

Again  :  why,  say  Southern  gentlemen,  should  the  North  care  for  slavery  1 
I  ask,  why  should  the  North  not  care  for  it  1  While  in  this  Republic — 
whose  boast  of  freedom  grows  louder  and  louder  constantly — I  say,  while 
here  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  stoutly  threatened,  unless  we  will 
extend  and  perpetuate  slavery,  its  condemnation  has  been  decreed  elsewhere 
by  the  voice  not  only  of  the  civilized,  but  of  the  semi-civilized,  world.  In 
Austria — yes,  royal  Austria,  despotic  Austria — it  was  "  declared,  in  1826, 
by  an  ordinance  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  that  any  slave,  from 
the  moment  he  treads  the  soil  of  the  imperial  and  royal  dominions  of  Aus- 
tria, or  even  merely  steps  on  board  an  Austrian  vessel,  shall  be  free." 

Several  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  South  America,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans,  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, in  1828,    '•  proclaimed  freedom  to  all  the  slaves." 

The  British  Government,  in  1834,  by  a  single  act,  proclaimed  freedom  to 
her  eight  hundred  thousand  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

In  1846,  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  at  the  head  of  two  millions  of  people,  declared 
his  sovereign  pleasure  in  these  terms  : 

"  The  servitude  imposed  on  a  part  of  the  human  kind,  whom  God  has  created,  is  a  very 
cruel  thing,  and  our  heart  shrinks  from  it.     Now,  therefore,  we  have  thought  proper  to* 
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jublish,  that  we  have  abolished  man-slavery  throughout  our  dominions,  inasmuch  as  \vr 
egard  all  slaves  who  are  on  our  territory  as  free,  and  do  not  recognise  the  legality  of  their 
x>ing  kept  as  property." 

In  1848,  the  King  of  Denmark  proclaimed,  "  that  all  unfree  in  Danish 
We6t  India  Islands  are  from  to-day  (July  3d)  emancipated.'9 

In  France,  in  1848 — when  the  King  had  been  driven  from  his  throne,  and 
the  nation  was  emancipated — the  first  important  act  that  followed,  was  to 
strike  oft"  the  chains  from  the  limbs  of  the  slaves,  in  the  remotest  portions 
of  the  Republic. 

We  turn  to  Mexico.  A  decree  was  issued  in  September,  1829,  by  General 
Guerrero,  the  President,  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery.  That  decree 
contains  these  memorable  words  : 

"  Being  desirous  to  signalize  the  anniversary  of  Independence  by  an  act  of  national  jus- 
tice and  beneficence,  which  may  redound  to  the  advantage  and  support  of  so  inestimable  a 
good — which  may  tend  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Republic,  and  which  may  reinstate 
an  unfortunate  portion  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  sacred  rights  which  nature  gave  them,  and 
the  nation  should  protect  by  wise  and  wholesome  laws — I,  the  President,  have  resolved  to 
decree,  that  slavery  is,  and  shall  remain,  abolished  in  this  Republic." 

Noble  decree  !  set  forth  in  noble  terms.  In  1837,  April  5th,  the  General 
Congress  of  Mexico  passed  a  law  in  these  words  : 

"  Slavery  is  abolished,  without  any  exception,  in  the  whole  Republic." 

In  the  Constitution  of  Mexico,  adopted  and  promulgated  June  12th,  1843, 
the  subject  of  slavery  is  thus  disposed  of : 

"  No  one  is  a  slave  in  the  territory  of  the  nation,  and  any  introduced  shall  be  considered 
free." 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  to  all  her  territo- 
ries, Avas  made  by  Mexico  herself,  prior  to  the  cession  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  I  believe  we,  as  her  successor,  are  bound  by  interna- 
tional law — by  the  law  of  justice — by  the  law  of  kindness — by  the  law  of 
prudence — by  the  law  of  expediency,  to  apply  this  principle  now,  seeing  the 
ceded  territories  are  part  of  the  free  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
complaint,  that,  by  applying  it  to  New  Mexico,  we  taunt  the  South,  comes 
with  no  good  grace  from  the  counsellors  of  a  free  Republic.  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  resolved  to  apply  the  Proviso  to  that  territory — not  to 
injure  any  one's  feelings,  nor  to  wound  any  one's  pride — but  because  it  is 
constitutional  and  right,  and,  as  I  judge,  eminently  a  prudent  and  practical 
measure.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  was 
a  prudent  and  practical  measure.  I  believe  its  application  to  California  and 
New  Mexico,  will  be  no  less  so.  Without  the  application,  Illinois — noble  Il- 
linois— would  have  been  a  slave  State.  She  did  but  just  escape  being  so, 
with  the  Proviso  upon  her.  If  it  be  not  applied  to  California  and  New  Mex- 
ico, in  my  opinion,  they,  in  no  long  time,  will  be  slave  States.  I  will,  there- 
fore, vote  to  apply  it  to  both  of  them,  and  to  all  other  free  territory,  wherever, 
and  as  often,  as  the  occasion  occurs. 

The  syren  song  of  no  Wilmot  Proviso  for  New  Mexico,  is  calculated  to 
bring  in  that  Territory  as  a  slave  State.  The  only  hope  of  freedom  there,  is 
in  the  application  of  the  Proviso  in  the  first  organic  law.  The  idea  that 
slavery  is  limited  by  mountains  or  plains,  by  soil  or  climate,  by  occupation  or 
latitude,  is  an  absurdity.  Were  slaves  allowed  in  California  or  New  Mexico, 
any  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  last  sixty  years,  will  see  that  those 
countries  would  be  overrun  with  slavery  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  honorable 
member  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Meade,]  frankly  declares,  in  his  speech  : 

"  But  for  the  fear  of  robbery  under  the  forms  of  law,  there  would  be  at  least  fifty  thou- 
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sand  slaves  in  California  by  the  first  of  December      It  i<s  thb  Wt  «Qu  r  u  t  ,  i 

m  America  and  it  would /e  invaluable  to  ^aT/mean  &o f^i^ffi^ld 
When  people  say  that  the  climate  and  productions  are  unsuited  to  slav ^  labo? Tw  3 
either  endeavoring  to  deceive,  or  are  deceived  themselves."  '    hey  af 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing-yea  more,  I  am  resolved— to  use  the  firsl 
the  second,  and  every  occasion,  to  apply  the  Proviso  of  '87  to  every  acre  oi 
free  territory  we  now  possess,  or  may  possess.  I  would  apply  ifto  terrTtorv 
lie  where  it  may-to  Greenland,  Nova  Zembla,  Cuba,  Yucatan,  he  Awti  3 
Antarctic  regions,  and  to  the  Torrid  Zone-to  any  and  every  part  o '  t! 
earth's  surface,  if  it  belonged  to  the  United  States/  If  a  biR^iizSi 
any  territory  is  reported  to  this  House,  without  the  Proviso,  wh  le  O 
honor  of  a  seat  m  lt,  I  will  move  and  vote  for  its  insertion  Every  mem3 
has  a  right  to  his  own  judgment.  This  right  belongs  to  others4tSng| 
to  me.  I  have  formed  my  judgment  of  the  value,  and  necessity,  and  coSti  < 
tutionality  of  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  deliberately-I  have  avowed  Tfranklv1 
And  now,  alone  or  not  alone-sink'or  swim-live  or  didlet  who  wil  aban   < 

nnder'a  1  H  v^11?"  t0  *  t  *  m  **#  t0  lt  in  a11  Places^aMme^l 
undei  all  circumstances.     In  no  case  will  I  participate  in  extending  the  slave ^ 
power  into  free  territory      No,  never  !     In  no  case  will  I  partSe  in  with 
holding  the  Ordinance  of   '87  from  free  territory.     No   never  '  1 

Again  :  gentlemen  put  their  defence  of  slavery  upon  the  Bible— they  orasD !>' 
the  horns  of  the  altar,  as  if  fleeing  from  the  terrors  of  the  avenSs  ™?  * 

cuiecteci  H agar,  the  handmaid  of  Sarah,  to  return  and  submit  herself  to  her 
mistress,  which  he  seems  to  consider  conclusive.     Why  did  he  not  state  thl  ' 

lT,X:rZnf "  ^  r6tUm'  Abraham'  *  C°mmand  of  ^drla^ated  I 
^  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  W,]  speaking  of  slavery,  ; 

wtlb  Z0UU  S6T  t0  ?e  Profanation  to  call  an  institution  of  society  irreligious  or  immoral   D 
tTnt      r\XpreSSly  lad  rePeate<%  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God-wh ch existeT  n  tt 
tents  of  the  patriarchs,  and  in  the  households  of  his  chosen  people .» 

deWe"  :  Senator'  CMr-  »^^^,  of  Mississippi,]   in  a  speech    recently  | 

*  "I  d*  nf  PlT^rPnm?Sf!fS  ^  TT  °r  ^UStice  °f  slaYe*y  as  an  abstract  Proposition.    ! 
n^A     .i  ♦  •*  •  e?0USh.  for  me  to  know  that  it  was  established  by  decree  of  AlmiVhtv 
Uod-that  it  „  sanctioned  m  the  Bible-in  both  Testaments-from  GeLS  to  ReveSn^ 

•  The  meaning,  obviously,  of  the  gentlemen  who  thus  speak,  is,  that  slavery 
as  it  exists  m  some  of  these  States,  is  sanctioned  by  the  Bible,  and    S    ' 
cordance  with  the  all-wise  decree  of  the  Omnipotent  and  Hoi;  God       Here" 

I  take  issue  with  the  gentlemen;  I  deny  most  unequivocally,  that  slavery  as 
it  exists  in  these  States,  is  sanctioned  in  the  Scriptures,  or  supported  by^     ' 

here  St ^  \  *$¥  n0t  ^  the  ^unit/  to  make  this  Lial 
here  on  this  floor,  and  to  pledge  myself  to  make  it  good.     Slavery— I  mean 

teZ7l^:nySr°femif\hjthe  d°CtrineS'  commandments'and  pre 
served  and  owl     l^  ^d>«?e™  the  teachings  of  this  book  areV 
served  and  obeyed,  slavery,  m  its  American  form,  will  cease.     If  we  would 

WsffiT6  ^^T  "an  slaver/,  we  must  know  whit  aTc" 
man  slaveiy  is.  A  constituent  element  is  one  thing,  a  relation  is  another 
thing  an  appendage  is  another.  What  is  the  intrinsic,  the  uncL^X 
essential  element  of  American  slavery?     I  answer,  American  sWyg rSuce       I 

Sonertv  I  T 1  ^  f™>  ***  ,equal  t0  a11  0ther  men~it  red^es  him  to 
property.     It  makes  free,  moral  agents,  chattels.     It  converts  persons  into 
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lgs — it  sinks  a  rational  creature  into  merchandise.  An  American  slave- 
own  nothing— can  acquire  nothing.  Slavery  annuls  his  right  to  himself, 
le  uses  these  terms— my  hands,  my  eyes,  my  tongue,  my  body,  my  mind, 
'Hi— the -y  are  mere  figures  of  speech.  If  an  American  slave  uses  himself 
Ins  awn  benefit,  he  commits  a  crime.  If  he  keeps  and  appropriates  what 
?arns,  he  is  thereby  a  thief.  To  take  his  own  body  into  his  own  keeping 
nsurrection ;  and  death  must  be  his  doom  for  the  deed,  if  he  persevere, 
erican  slavery  subjects  men  like  ourselves,  to  be  bartered,  mortgaged" 
leathed,  invoiced,  shipped  in  cargoes,  stored  as  other  goods,  taken  on  exe- 
»,  as  are  cattle,  and  knocked  off  at  public  auction.  It  makes  a  man's 
ts— a  man's  deathless  nature— a  man's  conscience,  affections,  sympathies, 
?s— a  marketable  commodity.  It  robs  him,  not  of  privileges,  but  of  him- 
It  loads  him,  not  with  burdens,  but  makes  him  a  beast  of  burden.  It 
rains  not  liberty— it  subverts  it.  It  does  not  curtail  rights— it  abolishes 
a.  In  a  word,  American  slavery  sinks  man  into  a  machine— annihilates 
onahty— despoils  a  human  being  of  rational  attributes— unmans  a  man. 
i  is  American  slavery.     Lest  the  above  definition  of  American  slavery 

seem  overdrawn,  I  quote  from  the  statutes  of  two  of  the  slave  States. 

law  in  South  Carolina,  reads  thus : 

Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  held,  taken,  reputed,  and  adjudged,  in  law,  to  be  chattels  per- 
,  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  and  possessors,  and  their  executors,  administrators  and 
as,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes,  whatsoever."— Brenvard's  Digest,' 229. 
\  slave  is  one  who  is  in  the  power  of  a  master,  to  whom  be  belongs  ;  the  master  may 
nm,  dispose  of  his  person,  his  industry,  and  his  labor;  he  can  do  nothing  possess 
ng,  nor  acquire  anything,  but  what  must  belong  to  his  master."—  Civ il  Code  of  Lou- 
i,  article  35.  J 

ns  is  slavery,  as  it  now  exists,  in  some  of  these  States.  Does  the  Bible 
tion  it  ]  I  answer,  nowhere,  in  no  manner.  The  Bible  condemns  it  to- 
,  absolutely,  and  in  every  essential  feature  of  it.  The  Decalogue  deliv- 
on  Mount  Sinai,  by  the  infinite  God,  condemns  it ;  and  I  see  not  how 
|erson  can  keep  and  carry  out  these  ten  commandments,  and  support 
system  of  bondage.  A  species  of  servitude  did  prevail  among  the  Jews, 
e  days  of  the  patriarchs  ;  but  that  servitude  was  liberty  itself,  compar- 
lth  American  slavery.  _  Those  who  were  held  to  service  then,  were  pro- 
d  in  their  persons — in  their  social  relations — in  their  religious  priv- 
3— in  all  their  essential  rights.  And  if  they  were  Jews,  their  servitude 
mated  at  the  end  of  six  years  ;  if  they  were  not  Jews,  it  terminated  in 
jear  of  jubilee,  which  came  around  every  fiftieth  year.  For  a  Hebrew 
;al  one  of  his  brethren,  or  to  make  merchandise  of  him,  or  to  steal  any 
and  sell  him,  or  hold  him  in  bonds,  was  a  crime  of  the  highest  enor- 
,  and  punishable  with  death. 

[oreover,  God  said,  thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped 
lis  master  unto  thee  ;  he  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you  in  that  place  which 
ill  choose,  in  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him  best." 

-very  existed  in  Greece,  as  Homer  has  told  us  ;  but  highly-colored  as 
siatic  pictures  of  domestic  life  and  domestic  slavery  were,  he  shows  that 
3  only  captives  taken  in  war  that  were  slaves.  Moreover,  slaves  at 
a,  and  Corinth,  and  Athens,  were  under  the  protection  of  law.  If  used 
ily,  an  Athenian  slave  could  take  refuge  from  the  cruelty  of  his  master 
s  Temple  of  Theseus. 

very  existed  at  Rome,  too ;  but  Roman  slaves  could  acquire  property, 
njoy  many  legal  rights.  If  sold,  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
not  be  separated.      There  was  no  bar  to  emancipation ;  and  the  slave, 
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when  emancipated,  became  at  once  a  citizen.  The  slavery  of  Greece  and 
Rome  was  freedom  itself,  compared  with  American  slavery.  Besides,  Grecian 
and  Roman  slavery  were  in  keeping  with  the  iron  heathenism  of  those  times  I 
American  slavery  exists  in  the  nineteenth  century,  amid  all  the  light,  improve- 
ment, and  knowledge,  of  this  advanced  period  of  the  world ;  and  it  exists  in  a 
nation,  the  embodiment  of  whose  organic  law  is  equality  and  liberty  for  all 
men.  Slavery  exists  here,  while  it  has  ceased  to  exist  in  most  other  nations  ;) 
and  it  exists  here  in  a  more  cruel  and  relentless  form,  than  it  ever  assumed 
elsewhere,  since  creation's  dawn.  The  apology  offered  for  its  existence  here^ 
is,  that  the  cultivation  of  a  great  staple  requires  it.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of 
the  apology.  Cotton  can  be  cultivated  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  with  free 
than  with  slave  labor.  If  it  were  not  so,  sooner  than  hold  in  bondage  a  fellowi 
man,  entitled,  equally  with  myself,  to  the  immunities  of  a  man,  I  would  readili 
fall  back  where  we  were  when  Jay's  treaty  with  England  was  made,  in  whict| 
the  cotton  trade  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Chairman :  American  slavery  is  in  direct  antagonism,  not  only  to  the 
premises  on  which  rest  the  Declaration  and  the  Constitution,  but  to  all  thtf 
great  principles  of  the  ethics  of  the  Bible.       While   it   is    congenial  with 
nothing  in  our  political  principles,  it  is  a  perpetual  reproach  to  our  professions! 
both  of  freedom  and  of  Christianity.      As  gentlemen  have  appealed  to  tbii 
Word  of  God,  in  support  of  the  institution,  I  hesitate  not  to  face  them  oij> 
that  magna  et  maxima  charter  of  human  rights  and  privileges.    The  spirit  oi 
the  Mosaic  code,  and  of  the  Christian  code — the  spirit  of  the  whole  book  isi 
repugnant  to  slavery — is  destructive  of  slavery :  it  is  the  spirit  of  universal; 
freedom,  and  therefore  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation.      The  great  lain 
of  the  Saviour — requiring  every  man  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself — and  that  j 
also,  which  requires  us  "to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us,'] 
are  applicable  to  Africans,  as  well  as  to  Anglo-Saxons.     These  laws  of  t 
great  Founder  of  Christianity  are  yet  binding.      If  heeded  and  applied,  the; 
will  cut  up  human  slavery— root  and  branch — here,  and  everywhere.      In  a 
complishing  the  grand  design  of  his  earthly  mission,  Jesus  Christ  did  not  giV1 
his  instructions  the  aspect  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  power  d 
Rome.    He  taught  a  system  of  truth,  involving  principles,  the  inevitable  resul) 
of  which,  so  far  as  they  are  applied,  will  subvert  every  custom,  and  every  dd 
mestic  institution,  at  variance  with  the  purest  liberty  and  the  highest  glory  c 
man.     These  principles  are  in  direct  opposition  to  American  slavery,  and  wi 
overthrow  it  wherever  they  are  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman :  American  slavery  assumes,  that  the  relation  of  master  an 
slave  is  not  the  relation  that  exists  between  man  and  man,  but  that  it  is  ti 
relation  that  exists  between  a  man  and  a  mule ;  that  the  master  has  rights  thi 
the  slave  cannot  claim ;  and  that  a  slave  has  no  rights  at  all,  except  as  the 
are  merged  in  those  of  the  master.      Now,  these  assumptions  are  gratuitoi  I 
and  monstrous.      They  are  entirely  annihilated  by  the  principles  taught    I 
both  Testaments — especially  the  New.    The  Son  of  God  teaches,  that  all  m<  J 
have  a  common  origin — a  common  apostacy — common  rights — a  common  de 
tiny — and  need  a  common  redemption.    Acting  under  his  instructions,  you  ci 
never  make  a  slave,  nor  retain  a  slave.      Whenever  and  wherever  those  i 
structions  are  adopted,  American  slavery  will  cease. 

Who  can  estimate  the  importance  of  their  adoption  and  application,  at  I 
present  time — in  this,  our  republican  country — a  country,  in  size  equal  to  t 
whole  of  Europe — Russia  excepted ;  and  half  as  large  as  the  British  Empii 
including  all  her  colonies  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America ;  a  counti 
extending  from  the  great  Gulf  on  the  south,  to  the  Lakes,  in  the  region  of  t 
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highest  habitable  latitude,  on  the  north,  and  stretching  across  the  entire 
continent,  from  ocean  to  ocean — including  the  greater  and  better  part  of  all 
the  habitable  lands  on  the  earth,  within  the  northern  temperate  zone — and 
furnishing,  as  De  Tocqueville  justly  said,  "  the  most  magmficent  dwelling- 
place  for  man,  to  be  found  on  the  globe." 

Our  Southern  friends  urge  us  to  go  home,  and  put  an  end  to  abolitionism, 
and  restore  harmony  to  the  country.  As  well  might  they  bid  us  stop  the 
waters  of  Niagara,  or  the  rolling  planets,  or  to  quench  the  light  of  the  sun. 
So  long  as  nature's  laws  operate,  and  the  God  of  nature  moves  forward  the 
solar  system,  those  waters  will  fall — those  planets  will  roll — that  sun  will 
shine ;  and' so  long  will  the  great  law  of  liberty  and  equality  be  in  force,  work- 
ing out  its  beneficent  results,  and  no  human  effort  can  avert  its  influence. 

Slavery  is  in  opposition  to  truth.  However  it  triumphs  for  a  season,  it  can- 
nut  long  predominate. 

"  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again  ; 
The  immortal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

Mr.  Chairman :  The  present  is  a  crisis  for  constitutional  and  righteous 
action — for  a  calm,  firm,  and  comprehensive  avowal  of  the  great  principles 
of  freedom  and  justice  ;  principles  which  are  deeply  wrought  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people — the  great  heart  of  the  nation.  It  is  no  proper  time — no  fit 
occasion — for  compromises — for  compromises  of  liberty  with  slavery — of 
right  with  wrong.  As  an  honest  man,  and  the  humble  representative  of  a 
constituency,  in  the  midst  of  whom  are  the  Rock  of  Plymouth  and  the  graves 
of  such  pioneers  of  liberty  and  justice  as  Carver,  and  Bradford,  and  Brew- 
ster, and  Winslow,  and  Standish — I  cannot  consent  to  peril  the  rights  of  my 
fellow  men,  nor  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  highest  and  dearest  interests  of  my  coun- 
try, by  a  league  with  American  slavery.  Were  I  to  consent,  I  should  do  vio- 
lence to  my  own  feelings,  and,  as  I  doubt  not,  to  the  feelings  of  those  by  whose 
favor  I  occupy  a  seat  on  this  floor.  Sooner  than  do  either,  "  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth." 
Our  Constitution,  embodying,  confessedly,  the  best  form  of  civil  government 
ever  framed,  (a  Government  that  has  existed  a  twenty-seventh  part  of  the 
Christian  chronology,  and  an  eighty-fourth  part  of  the  period  of  man's  abode 
on  earth,)  seems  equally  fitted  for  thirteen  or  thirty,  or  thrice  thirty  States, 
provided  the  original  design  of  it  be  adhered  to.  Let  that  design  never  be 
overlooked  by  any  act  of  legislation  in  this  hall — let  it  be  wrought  into  every 
measure — let  it  be  inscribed  on  every  law.  Then  shall  this  Government 
.stand  while  these  marble  pillars  abide,  and  this  land  shall  be  the  glory  of  all 
lands,  and  a  light  for  all  nations. 


